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THE     OUTLAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  last  month  of  spring  was  passing,  and  the  warm 
breath  and  genial  influence  of  summer  were  shortly  to  be 
heralded  by  the  blithe  and  bonny  May.  Those  who  wrote, 
dated  the  year  1688  a  period  of  deep  and  exciting,  and 
now  of  immortal,  interest,  in  our  nation's  history.  At  the 
time  our  narrative  commences,  the  second  James  had  just 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  an  investigation  touching  the 
legitimacy  of  his  son ;  but  with  history,  or  historical 
personages,  we  have  at  present  little  to  do,  our  details 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  private  individuals  and  private 
events. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  mild,  sufficiently  so  to  tempt 
forth  Sir  Everard  Sydnej^,  and  his  constant  attendant, 
Ralph  Bradwell,  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen.  Sir  Everard 
was  seldom  long  at  his  toilet ;  his  dressing-room,  indeed, 
would  have  seemed  a  den  of  horrors  to  a  modern  gentle- 
man, or  even  to  a  fashionable  baronet  of  the  period.  We 
will  endeavour  to  describe  it.  A  small  apartment,  panelled 
with  black  and  shining  oak,  each  division  studded  with 
hooks  and  nails  and  pegs  of  various  dimensions,  opened 
upon  a  green  and  extensive  lawn :  the  fretted  framework 
and  coloured  glass  of  the  narrow  casement  were  in  excel- 
lent keeping  with  the  antique  chamber.  There  was  a  huge 
chimney-piece  extending  along  the  half  of  one  of  its  sides, 
directly  opposite  the  window ;  this  also  was  of  oak,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  twined  by  lusty  Cupids,  and  interspersed 
with  fantastic  heads,  were  carved  upon  it  with  greater 
liberality  than  good  taste  ;  but  the  seats  within  its  embra- 
sure, intended  in  days  long  gone  for  very  different  pur- 
poses, were  now  occupied  by  strange  and  grotesj 
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which  at  once  bespoke  the  hahits  and  feelings  of  the  vene- 
rable gentleman  who  was  master  of  Sydney  Pleasance. 

On  one  side,  and  at  the  end  next  the  fire-place,  a  cushion 
of  tarnished  blue  damask  served  as  a  bed  for  an  enormous 
white  Persian  cat,  whose  red  eyes  gleamed  like  balls  of  fire 
when  turned  towards  a  diminutive  ape,  that,  sitting  gravely 
and  silently  on  his  haunches,  contemplated  with  an  ex- 
pression of  lurking  mischief  the  gambols  of  two  kittens, 
whose  short  fur  and  moderate-sized  tails  bespoke  their  Eng- 
lish birth  and  mixed  descent.  A  .curious  table  stretched 
its  unwieldy  length  along  another  side  of  this  eccentric 
chamber ;  upon  its  colour  and  quality  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  determine,  shrouded  as  it  was  by  dust  and 
cobwebs,  and  covered  with  various  portions  of  decayed 
plants,  birds'  nests,  fishing-tackle,  mole -traps,  fly-cages, 
butterfly-nests,  and  distorted-looking  insects,  stuck  on 
clumsy  pieces  of  cork ;  while  here  and  there  a  huge  mass  of 
spar,  a  moon-stone,  an  elf-arrow,  or  some  such  specimen  of 
geology,  proved  that 

"To  no  one  science  was  his  taste  confined." 

Over  this  medley  a  glass  case  extended  its  awkward 
height  almost  to  the  ceiling,  but  its  multifarious  contents 
were  too  numerous  and  too  complicated  for  us  to  attempt 
their  arrangement :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  consisted  of 
Indian  arrows,  stuffed  birds,  skulls  and  skins  of  various 
animals,  dried  sea-weed  and  shells,  all  huddled  together 
without  care  or  skill,  and  forming  a  combination  that  would 
have  irritated  beyond  all  control  the  temper  of  a  modern 
naturalist.     There  was  a  shelf,  too,  within  this  receptacle, 
appropriated  for  books  ;  and  among  them  a  superbly  bound 
copy  of  Evelyn's  u  Sylva,"  then  esteemed  a  wonder  in 
literature,  with  the  author's  autograph,  and  an  inscription 
in  his  own  handwriting,  that  u  The  booke  was  presented 
to  his  esteemed  and  worthy  fellow-labourer,  Sir  Everard 
Sydney,  as  a  poor  token  of  his  high  respect  and  considera- 
tion, and  a  small  manifestation  of  how  truly  lie  joyed  in 
such  a  friend."     Beneath  the  table,  reposing  on  a  rough 
bear-skin,  lay  a  noble  dog,  a  genuine  Irish  wolf-hound  of 
the  true  breed  :  age  had  shed  its  snows  over  his  black  and 
wiry  hair ;   his   eyes  were   dim  and   sunk   within  their 
sockets  ;  but  the  broad  and  muscular  chest,  the  thews  and 
swelling  sinews  of  his  limbs,  and  his  thick  yet  finely  pro- 
portioned neck,  showed  that  Brano,  like  the  men  of  his 
country,  might  prove  a  dangerous  enemy  as  well  as  a  trusty 
friend. 

The  pegs  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  furnished  in 
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as  strange  a  fashion  as  the  other  portions  of  the  chamber  ; 
on  one,  which  projected  considerably  from  the  panel,  was 
seated  a  superb  scarlet  macaw,  at  that  time  almost  an  un- 
known bird  in  England  ;  happily  for  the  quiet  inmates  of 
Sydney  Pleasance,  the  creature  was  dead,  stuffed,  and  con 
sequently  silent.     Smaller  and  gentler  ornithological  spe- 
cimens had  been  preserved  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  their 
dusty  coats,  and  fixed  glass  eyes,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  movements,  so  fraught  with  life  and  liberty,  o I 
the  merry  birds  who  gaily  carolled  and  flitted  over  the 
in-assy  lawn  that  fronted  the  windows. 
'  A  single  fact  is  worthy  of  record,  as  tending  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  one  who,  born  to  distinguished  rank,  witl 
much  of  power  within  his  grasp,  preferred  the  simple  but 
certain  enjoyments  of  a  country  life  to  a  high  place  m  the 
disturbed  court  or  senate  of  his  country.     Many  there  are 
who  will  contend,  that  in  perilous  times  a  man  has  n 
ricrht  to  prefer  his  own  comfort  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state  ;  but  the  peaceful  feelings  and  tastes  of  Sir  Everard 
Sydney  rendered  him  unfit  for  war  or  cabal :  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  know  this,  and  if  he  were  selfish  m  enjoying 
tranquillity  on  his  own  demesne,  when  his  country  was 
torn  by  civil  broil  and  private  dissension,  it  was  the  only 
act  of  selfishness  that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  during  a 
life  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  narrative,  had  ex- 
tended to  sixty  and  five  years. 

But  the  little  trait  of  character  we  were  about  to  notice 
is  this  :— one  of  the  divisions  of  the  window,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  others,  contained  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  holding  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  knee,  while  the 
shepherds,  clad  in  blue  tunics,  yellow  sandals,  and  rose- 
coloured  scarfs,  looked  over  her  shoulder  ;   the  subject 
had  not  been  executed  on  one  entire  piece  ot  glass,  but 
the  portions  were  cemented  together  in  no  very  impercep- 
tible style:  a  robin,  with  the  longing  which  these  birds  so 
generally  exhibit  towards  human  society,  had  taken  aiancy 
to  build  its  nest  in  the  shell  of  a  large  cocoa-nut  that  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  thus,  amid  strings  of  eggs  of 
the  ostrich  and  the  eagle,  the  domestic  winter  bird  occupied 
a  prominent  situation,  without  heeding,  or,  at  least,  dread- 
ing the  various  animals  that  dwelt  in  the  further  extremi- 
ties of  the  room,  depending,  perhaps,  both^  on  its  own 
agility  and  man's  protection  for  its  safety ;  it  had  origi- 
nally entered  through  an  aperture  in  the  door,  which, 
however,  Sir  Everard  feared  was  too  near  the  ground  lor 
the  little  creature's  security ;  he  therefore  directed  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  painted  glass  ;-- -the  condemned 
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morsel  happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  no  other  than  the 
head  of  the  Virgin. 

Lady  Sydney  was  a  decidedly  higoted  Roman  Catholic, 
and  her  husband,  although  of  the  Protestant  faith,  had  no 
intention  of  giving  her  the  least  offence  by  so  simple  a 
sacrifice  to  the  comfort  of  his  feathered  favourite ;  in  fact, 
Lady  Sydney  had  never  even  looked  at  the  window,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  she  knew  what  the  painting  represented, 
until  the  dilapidation  was  officiously  pointed  out  to  her  no- 
tice by  a  certain  Father  Frank,  who  resided  in  the  family 
as  her  spiritual  director,  and  added  to  his  employment  that 
of  jester,  mimic,  and  master  of  all  ceremonies  which  had 
for  their  object  the  promotion  of  innocent  mirth. 

In  an  unlucky  moment  he  placed  before  his  patroness 
this  point  of  contention,  expecting  to  derive  some  amuse- 
ment therefrom,  and  little  anticipating  the  results  to  which 
it  led.  Sir  Everard,  on  all  matters  unconnected  with  his 
darling  pursuit,  was  the  most  yielding  and  gentle  of  beings, 
but  here  he  was  firm  as  a  rock  ;  so  he  told  his  lady  wife, 
"the  birds  had  now  completed  their  nest,  the  mysterious 
process  of  incubation  was  going  forward,  and  he  would 
not  have  their  domestic  happiness  disturbed,  or  the  fate 
of  their  progeny  endangered,  for  the  sake  of  any  painted 
trumpery  upon  earth." 

Lady  Sydney,  lofty  and  dignified  on  all  occasions,  was 
peculiarly  so  on  this ;  she  drew  herself  to  her  utmost 
height,  declared  eternal  war  with  the  robins,  and  from  that 
day  forward  never  entered  the  dressing-room  of  her  worthy 
lord ;  this,  upon  the  whole,  he  considered  a  fortunate 
event,  as  whenever  she  had  visited  his  sanctum  she  had 
straightway  disturbed  what  he  superfluously  termed  u  his 
arrangements,"  producing  havoc  and  confusion  among  his 
choicest  curiosities,  directing  what  she  considered  u  rub- 
bish" to  be  thrown  away,  and  asserting  (as,  woman-like, 
she  was  somewhat  prone  to  do)  her  authority  over  herb 
and  stone,  parchment  and  feather,  as  if  they  had  been  her 
domestics — or  her  husband ! 

More  than  two  years  had  elapsed ;  and  this  extraordinary 
Museum  remained  undisturbed  by  the  lady's  presence. 
Sir  Everard,  in  that  portion  of  his  own  house,  had  conse- 
quently enjoyed  as  much  of  his  own  way  as  any  one  can 
enjoy  who  permits  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  young, 
laughing,  loving,  gentle,  affectionate  creation,  just  entering 
her  summer  solstice, — by  which  we  mean  to  typify  the 
period  when  the  wild  and  blushing  girl  changes,  imper- 
ceptibly but  certainly,  into  the  more  staid  and  conscious 
woman  ;-r-we  say  that  Sir  Everard  enjoyed  as  much  of 
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his  own  way  as  any  man  can,  Avho  suffers  three  or  four 
such  troublesome  creatures  to  have  free  ingress  to  his  re- 
pository, where,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  all  did  pretty 
much  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  cat  was  fortunately  of  that  sleepy  species  which 
desires  peace  and  tranquillity  rather  than  exertion  and 
mischief.  She  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  kill  her  own 
game,  much  less  to  hunt  for  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  wanderings,  few  and  far  between,  confined  her 
sphere  of  action  from  the  damask  cushion,  and  the  oak 
chimney,  to  a  bright  sunshiny  patch  of  green  lawn,  within 
two  yards  of  the  window,  where,  in  the  warm  summer- 
time, with  half- shut  eyes  and  outstretched  paws,  she  con- 
templated, with  most  un-cat-like  gentleness,  the  gambols 
of  the  wild  birds,  upon  whose  natural  privileges  she  was 
in  truth  too  lazy  to  infringe. 

The  monkey's  misdemeanours  were  certainly  more 
numerous ;  but  the  creature  was  mild  and  amusing,  and 
much  attached,  like  all  other  things  within  the  precincts  of 
Sydney  Pleasance  (always  excepting  Lady  Sydney),  to  the 
kind  and  gentle  baronet. 

The  wolf-dog  was  of  far  too  noble  a  nature  to  condescend 
to  petty  acts  of  hostility  towards  his  master's  favourites  ; 
but  he  also  was  fond  of  his  own  will,  did  not  like  being 
disturbed,  and  would  seldom  come  when  called,  having,  it 
would  appear,  a  dogged  sort  of  way  of  thinking  for  himself, 
and  acting  according  to  his  own  judgment ;  dignified  in 
his  habits^and  manners,  the  only  person  he  ever  positively 
obeyed  or  caressed,  was  his  fair  young  mistress,  the  cheer- 
ful damsel  we  have  alluded  to — the  fourth  pet,  and  the 
fourth  plague  of  the  museum,  who,  though  not  Sir  Everard's 
daughter,  was  known  and  introduced  by  the  name  of 
Rosalind  Sydney. 

It  is  time  we  take  note  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
excellent  baronet,  and  observe  his  proceedings,  as  he  left 
the  room,  whose  contents  and  inhabitants,  whether  sta- 
tionary or  migratory,  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe. 
He  was  unusually  tall  and  erect,  of  a  free  unfettered  car- 
riage, and  a  bearing  bespeaking  both  the  man  of  letters 
and  of  gentle  blood  ;  there  was  more  of  grace  than  strength 
in  his  form  and  movements,  and  though  age  had  dealt  mildly 
with  him,  as  with  a  cherished  offspring,  it  had  sobered  his 
step,  and  changed  the  clustering  hair,  that  disdained  the 
fashionable  incumbrance  of  a  periwig,  from  raven  black  to 
a  closer  resemblance  of  our  nature's  lot ;  it  was  of  mingled 
white  and  gray,  and  curled  with  unrestrained  and  natural 
elegance  over  his  shoulders. 
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He  wore  a  coat,  or  rather  tunic,  of  fine  green  Spanish 
cloth,  which  descended  nearly  to  his  knee,  where  it  was 
met  by  the  wide  tops  of  boots,  turned  over  with  stout  buff 
leather :  this  peculiar  coat  was  girt  round  his  waist  by  a 
horseman's  broad  belt,  containing  no  v/eapons,  however, 
that  could  be  termed  either  warlike  or  dangerous,  with  the 
exception  of  a  huge  clasp  knife,  and  a  very  small  hand- 
axe,  or  hatchet,  that  rested  on  his  thigh,  the  bright 
blade  of  which  glittered  in  the  morning  light :  not  that  the 
belt  was  unfurnished — by  no  means — it  was  adorned  in 
many  places  with  pincers  and  odd-looking  hooks ;  a  tin- 
case  dangled  from  behind,  after  the  fashion  of  a  sabredasb, 
and  a  bunch  of  corks,  in  which  were  stuck  multitudes  of 
pins,  kept  it  close  company :  a  transverse  belt  crossed  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  passed  under  the  left  arm,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  support  a  flat  wicker  basket,  which 
was  smartly  fastened  by  a  bow  of  green  riband  with  fringed 
ends,  looking  very  like  the  handiwork  of  some  young 
female  who  joyed  in  decorating  whatever  the  odd,  yet  in- 
nocent, taste  of  Sir  Everard  thought  either  useful  or  orna- 
mental ;  but  the  countenance  of  this  venerable  gentleman, 
without  having  any  one  feature  that  could  be  marked  out 
as  indicative  of  a  decided  propensity,  was  of  so  tranquil 
and  happy  a  nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon 
him  without  feeling  he  was  one  of  those  blessed  beings 
who  drink  the  draught  of  life,  and  drain  it  to  the  very 
dregs,  without  tasting  enough  of  its  bitterness  to  discom- 
pose the  elements  of  which  he  is  formed.  His  was  a 
somewhat  uncommon  character :  among  men,  he  lacked 
the  energy,  the  activity,  the  strength  both  of  mind  and 
body  wrhich  characterise  the  sterner  sex — but  he  possessed 
a  benevolence  of  feeling,  a  temperance  and  chastity  of 
thought  and  action,  which  amply  entitled  him  to  the  holy 
and  emphatic  praise  of  being  "  a  friend  to  God  and  man" 
— it  may  be  added,  to  God's  creatures ;  for  even  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  innocent  and  guileless  science,  which  brings 
its  votaries  into  commune  with  the  Almighty  through  the 
medium  of  his  works,  he  has  been  known  (and  we  state  it 
on  the  authority  of  his  humble  and  devoted  follower,  Ralph 
Bradwell,  who,  simple  body  as  he  was,  had  still  sufficient 
wit  to  understand  that  the  anecdote  illustrated,  while  it 
told  favourably  for,  the  character  of  his  master,  whom  he 
loved  to  adoration)  to  forego  the  possession  of  a  rare  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe,  rather  than 
destroy  it  when  in  his  power. 

"There  was  two  of  'em,"  said  Ralph — "I  forget  their 
proper  names,  but  something  main  euros — I  tracked  'em 
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for  as  good  as  four  months,  and  master  had  'em  both  in 
the  taking  net. — 'What  shall  I  do  with  the  hen-bird, 
Ralph  ? '  says  he,  '  I've  got  one  stuffed  at  home,  and 
'twould  be  a  wanton  waste  of  life  to  take  what  I  don't 
need.' — '  Let  it  go,  sur,'  said  I,  and  master  did ;  and  he 
held  the  other  in  his  hand,  thinking  how  to  make  away 
with  it  in  the  gentlest  way :  and  the  cretur  fluttered  and 
screamed,  and  on  that  the  she-bird  that  master  let  off, 
came  and  flew  so  close,  that  I  could  have  caught  it  again. 
So  I  seed  master  looking  at  the  bird,  and  his  blue  eyes 
grew  brighter  an'  brighter  as  he  watched  the  great  love 
the  bird  had  for  her  mate,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  opened 
his  hand,  and  the  two  flew  off  together,  and  rested  on  a 
black-thorn  tree,  the  cock-bird  on  the  top  branch,  and  the 
poor  hen  on  a  little  twig  close  at  its  feet,  and  the  male, 
master  said,  burst  into  a  song  of  gratitude  :  and,  says 
master,  and  he  swore,  which  is  what  he  don't  often  do,  and 
wished  the  little  hen  in  the  black  hole ;  c  I've  been  five 
years,'  he  says,  c  after  that  specimen — and,  Ralph,  I  could 
ha'  killed  it,  but  for  the  wail  o'  the  she-bird.'  ;  Sur/ 
said  I  (for  I  understood  him),  '  sure  you  could  ha'  killed 
both,  and  then  she  would  not  fret.' — c  Ralph,'  says  master, 
1  you're  an  ignorant  brute  ; '  and  that,"  added  Ralph,  u  was 
the  hardest  word  I  ever  heard  out  o'  master's  mouth  to 
man  or  beast,  though  I've  tracked  him  now  for  seven-and- 
twenty  years,  through  all  the  quagmires,  peat-heaths, 
hedges,  rivers,  and  lakes  within  as  many  miles  !" 

We  must  once  more  recur  to  the  fine  and  gladsome 
morning  on  which  Sir  Everard,  attended  by  this  same 
Ralph,  set  out,  for  a  given  purpose,  to  a  small  lake  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  his  own  dwelling. 

As  he  passed  across  the  lawn  he  stooped,  and  picked  up 
a  pebble,  which  he  flung  at  a  latticed  window  that  jutted 
out  in  one  of  those  octagonal  towers  which  are  sometimes 
seen  flanking,  like  gigantic  sentinels,  the  corners  of  old 
country-houses.  The  rose-coloured  damask  remained  un- 
moved— he  threw  another — then  a  third— and  at  the 
last  summons  the  curtains  flew  apart,  as  if  by  magic,  and 
a  fresh,  animated  face  was  pressed  close  to  the  window. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  lattice  sprang  back,  and  that 
countenance,  sunny  and  joyful  as  a  midsummer  morning, 
laughed  a  blithe  good  morrow  to  the  baronet's  salute. 

Rosalind  Sydney  was  not  beautiful,  if  her  claims  to 
beauty  were  determined  by  the  standard  generally  received 
and  acknowledged  ;  but  her  great  fascination  consisted  in 
a  play  arid  expression  of  feature  which  a  limner  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to^convey  to  his  canvas.  Her 
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eyes  were  dark,  her  teeth  white  and  even,  her  brow  high 
and  polished,  her  skin  and  complexion  of  marvellous 
purity,  both  of  quality  and  colour,  and  her  hair  of  the 
true  bright  nut-brown,  rich,  curling,  and  abundant ;  it  was 
her  many  moods,  the  rapid  succession  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  lofty,  yet  affectionate  tone  of  her  impassioned 
mind,  that  rendered  her  face  the  dial  of  her  true  heart's 
thoughts  and  wanderings  ;  whatever  she  felt  was  told  forth 
by  her  mobile  features— joy,  sorrow,  hope,  disappointment, 
scorn,  respect,  pleasure,  pain,  chased  each  other  over  her 
countenance,  with  an  earnestness  that  made  those  who 
loved  her  tremble  for  her  future  fate. 

In  those  days,  what  is  now  called  Education  did  little 
for  women ;  but  Nature  did  more  for  that  sex  which  must 
ever  be  her  largest  debtor.  Now,  the  pestilential  breath 
of  worldly  wisdom  is  breathed  into  the  dove's  bosom,  even 
before  her  wing  has  known  the  joy  of  liberty ! 

Kosalind's  person  was  full  and  well-formed,  graceful 
withal,  and  dignified  —  her  clear  soft  voice  harmonised 
with  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  melody  of  a  May  morning 
— to  nothing  else  can  I  liken  the  joyousness  of  its  sweet 
and  expressive  music. 

"  Ah,  dear  uncle,  you  did  not  think  me  awake,  much 
less  dressed,  by  this  time,  did  you?"  she  inquired,  while 
gathering  her  hair  from  off  her  shoulders,  and  confining 
it  in  a  net  of  green  and  gold  ;  "  but  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  rout  out  the  Kingfisher's  nest  with  you ;  Kalph, 
good  Ralph,  let  me  into  your  secret.  Do  not  stand  longer 
than  you  need  on  the  damp  grass,  my  uncle,  but  away  to 
the  lake.  I  know  well  where  it  is— under  the  Mallow  at 
the  end  of  the  spot  I  call  the  Torrent  of  Lilies ;  I  shall  be 
there  as  soon  as  you." 

The  old  gentleman  kissed  his  hand  to  the  fair  girl,  who 
watched  him  until  he  had  entered  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  elm  avenue,  closely  followed  by  Ralph,  who,  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  so  homely  an  expression,  was  the  cast- 
off  shadow  of  his  patron. 

Ralph  was  nearly  as  tall  as  Sir  Everard,  but  his  figure 
was  bent,  and  his  step  and  motion  such  as  belong  to  those 
who  are  commonly  denominated  u  half-witted."  His  red 
lanky  hair  was  clubbed  and  matted  at  the  back  of  his 
head  ;  his  eye,  gray  arid  restless,  wandered  amid  the  trees, 
and  into  each  crevice  and  nook  of  the  path  or  bank  he 
trod  upon.  He  had  learned,  it  would  almost  seem,  to  hold 
silent  converse  with  every  commoner  of  nature  ;  a  phreno- 
logist would  have  said,  that  his  organs  of  observation  were 
strongly  developed, — for  his  brows  overshadowed  those 
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deeply- sunken  eyes,  that  peered  and  twinkled  beneath  their 
shaggy  pent-house.  Whatever  observations  Ralph  made, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  kept  them  carefully  to  himself, 
though  when  any  of  the  servants  of  Sydney  Pleasance 
called  him  "  fool,"  or  Rosalind's  Irish  nurse  designated 
him  "  a  born  natural,"  a  peculiar  meaning  overspread  his 
sharp  features — his  skinny  lips  moved  without  giving  birth 
to  any  sound — and  Ralph,  at  such  moments,  looked  very 
like  a  person  who  could  at  least  feel,  if  he  could  not 
reason.  The  creature,  too,  had  warm  affections,  was  de- 
voted to  his  master  and  Mistress  Rosalind,  and  entertained 
a  profound  veneration  for  Father  Frank.  His  lady  ima- 
gined he  had  contributed  to  the  decapitation  of  the  Vir- 
gin— Ralph,  consequently,  was  no  favourite  of  hers  ;  but 
as  the  sentiment  of  dislike  had  never  manifested  itself  in 
aught  but  inuendoes,  Sir  Everard  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
them  all ;  for  Ralph,  in  matters  concerning  birds,  insects, 
and  curious  plants,  was  his  patron's  right  hand.  He  could 
catch  vipers  without  experiencing  any  ill  effects  from  their 
bite,  seduce  wild  bees  from  their  nests,  storm  the  for- 
tress of  wasp  or  hornet  with  marvellous  skill  and  intrepi- 
dity, and,  it  was  both  reported  and  believed,  track  birds 
through  the  air,  and  tell  them  as  they  flew  past,  by  the 
sound  their  wings  left  upon  the  viewless  winds  !  Cer- 
tainly, there  was  one  book  in  which  this  being  of  mingled 
shrewdness  and  simplicity  could  read,  though  even  that  he 
perused  after  a  fashion  of  his  own — the  book  of  Nature  ! 
He  loved  the  fields,  whether  covered  with  verdure  or  with 
snow.  The  sunshine  or  the  whirlwind  seemed  to  afford 
him  equal  gratification:  he  would  laugh  with  the  first, 
and  triumph  with  the  last ;  was  cheerful  in  spring,  smiling 
and  indolent  in  summer,  sober  in  autumn,  and  in  winter 
stupid  and  lazy  as  any  mole.  Thus,  wandering  perpetu- 
ally after  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  he  might  be  termed 
a  living  barometer  of  the  seasons  as  they  had  gone  over 
him  during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  Sir  Everard's 
green  coats  were  regularly  converted  into  jackets  for  his 
service,  but  constant  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  changed 
them  to  a  yellow  and  sickly  hue  ;  the  leathern  belt,  and 
huge  botanising  boots  also,  were  invariably  made  over  to 
poor  Ralph,  so  that  his  external  man  looked  exactly  like 
what  we  have  said — the  cast-off  shadow  of  his  patron. 

After  Rosalind  had  watched  her  uncle's  figure  till  it  wag 
completely  lost  beneath  the  spreading  trees,  she  turned  to 
her  mirror  to  finish  the  arrangement  of  her  dress,  a  duty 
rarely  omitted  by  a  girl  of  any  age.  She  might  have  been 
pardoned  for  the  smile  that  glowed  upon  her  cheek  at  the 
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beautiful  picture  which  her  mirror  presented;  but  in  a 
moment  it  had  passed,  and  a  shade — a  thought  of  real  or 
imaginary  trouble — came  upon  her  brow,  saddening  the 
expression  of  her  sweet  countenance  ;  as  she  raised  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  for  a  moment  over  her  eyes,  the  door 
of  her  chamber  opened  ;  and  when  next  her  ken  rested  on 
the  looking-glass,  the  reflection  of  two  countenances  was 
before  her.  She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  and 
surprise,  and  twined  her  white  arms  affectionately  round 
the  shrivelled  neck  of  her  nurse,  old  Alice  Murrough. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  loveliness  of 
youth  and  the  solemnity  of  age  ;  Alice  Murrough  looked 
much  older  than  she  really  was ;  her  hair,  and  even  her 
eyebrows,  were  white  as  snow,  and  her  dark  burning  eyes, 
keen,  sharp,  and  dazzling,  were  the  only  tokens  of  what 
her  years  might  be.  She  was  a  strong  and  muscular 
woman,  of  gigantic  height  and  proportions,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  countenance  and  the  cast  of  her  frame  proved 
her  descent  to  have  been  truly  Milesian ;  the  long  Spanish 
face,  dark  complexion,  sparkling  eyes,  all  spoke  uthe 
ancient  blood  of  Ireland."  Her  character,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  impulses,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  affections  of  her  people. 

Before  old  Alice  returned  the  greeting  of  her  foster- 
child,  she  pushed  back  the  hair,  braided  beneath  the  silken 
net,  still  further  from  her  brow,  and  gazed  upon  it  silently 
for  several  moments ;  then  reverently  she  signed  the  cross 
upon  its  polished  surface,  and  as  reverently  kissed  the  spot 
she  had  thus  hallowed  ;  and  then  again  looked  upon  it  and 
muttered,  repeating  the  sacred  symbol  at  the  termination  of 
each  line, — 

"  A  cross  at  the  morning 
Is  the  evil  one's  warning  ; 
A  cross  at  the  night 
Is  the  angels'  delight ; 
A  cross  at  the  birth 
Keeps  the  spirit  from  earth  ; 
A  cross " 


She  paused  in  her  rude  rhyme,  and  repeated,  "  A  cross 
— a  cross.  Now  God  be  good  to  me,  ma  vourneen,  but 
I've  forgotten  the  last  line  ;  Och  !  weary  is  the  ould  head 
that  forgets  to  think,  though  the  ould  heart  can't  forget  to 
feel^ — don't  you  mind  it,  '  a  lanna  ? ' " 

"  How  should  I  remember  it,  dear  nurse,"  replied  the 
young  lady;  u  your  cross  is  not  my  creed." 

u  And  more's  the  pity — and  more's  the  sorrow  I    And 
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it's  that  is  breaking  my  heart  intirely.  Och,  misery  me ! 
to  think  of  it  has  made  my  head  white.*' 

"Thinking  of  me  made  your  head  white,  nurse?  for 
shame  ! — I  thought  I  was  your  darling.* 

"  Sure,  and  that  you  are  my  darling,  my  own  deep 
darling,"  she  replied,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  fondness ; 
"  my  heart's  darling — and  may  the  Almighty  God  hear  my 
prayer,  this  blessed  twentieth  of  April — the  prayer  that  I 
pray  on  my  bended  knees;"  and  she  sank  down  as  she 
spoke,  and  stretched  her  bare  and  bony  arms  to  their  full 
length,  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  earnest  supplication. 
"  May  the  sun  never  be  too  hot,  nor  the  frost  too  could, 
for  my  heart's  jewil — may  the  four  winds  of  heaven  blow 
only  to  bring  her  comfort  and  joy  while  she  dwells  upon 
the  earth — may  goodness  and  virtue  reign  in  her  heart ; 
and  may  her  enemies,  be  they  spirits  or  mortals,  have  no 
strength  over  her.  May  the  blessed  Mother,  and  the 
twelve  holy  Apostles,  watch  over  her  by  night  and  day, 
and  bring  her  to  the  right  faith.  May  every  briar  grow 
roses  for  her  sake,  and  every  bird  on  the  bush  sing  her 
praise !  May  the  power  of  sin  have  no  mastery  over  her  ; 
and,  above  all,  this  day,  this  blessed  day,  the  day  of  her 
birth,  keep  her,  keep  her  from  all  evil ! " 

Rosalind  started ;  she  had  never  before  been  told  the 
day  of  her  birth,  though  she  had  often  desired  to  know  its 
date. 

"  Whisht !  whisht,  darling,"  she  continued,  perceiving 
Rosalind's  impatience,  "I'm  not  half  done  yet."  'Then 
taking  up,  as  it  were,  the  thread  of  her  blessing,  she  re- 
peated with  increased  earnestness,  "  Keep  her,  keep  her 
from  all  evil ;  and,  oh !  may  her  bed  in  heaven  be  soft, 
and  her  death  happy  as  that  of  unborn  babes  who  have 
never  breathed  the  bad  air  of  a  bad  world  !" 

"  Enough,  enough,  dear  nurse,"  interrupted  Rosalind, 
who  saw  that  Alice  was  working  herself  into  a  fit  of  agita- 
tion not  easily  subdued.  "  Enough,  and  more  than  I 
deserve  ;  there,  stand  up  ;  and  I,  who  have  owed  so  much 
to  your  care  since  first  I  entered  what  I  have  at  times 
thought  a  bitter  world,  will  kneel  for  your  simple  blessing, 
as  I  used  in  your  little  cottage,  when  we  sat  at  the  door  in 
the  dear  Irish  moonlight,  watching  the  salmon  spring  from 
out  the  clear  Boyne  waters.  Oh,  Alice  !  those  were  happy 
hours  !  Let  me  kneel,  and  then  you  must  tell  me  why  I 
have  not  before  known  the  day  of  my  nativity." 

"Wait,  wait!"  exclaimed  the  woman,  unclasping  her 
hands,  and  extending  the  long  skinny  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  in  an  admonishing  attitude  :  her  feelings  had  now 
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taken  another  course,  and  her  voice,  from  the  firm  exalted 
tone  of  blessing,  sank  into  a  low  croaking  wail,  like  the 
mutterings  of  a  December  wind.  "Wait,  child,  wait! 
The  Murrough  rises  not  from  blessing  her  friends,  without 
cursing  her  enemies — enemies  !  Och  hone !  och  hone  ! 
Alicia  Murrough  has  no  enemies  ;  the  'grandeur  is  gone 
from  her  father's  name,  and  she  has  no  dwelling  in  her  own 
country  where  to  bid  the  stranger  welcome.  She  is  her- 
self a  stranger  in  a  could  and  misty  land,  and  no  one 
thinks  it  worth  their  while  to  point  a  finger  at  her  as  she 
passes.  She  is  low,  low—lower  than  the  dust  that  the 
whirlwind  gathered  at  her  father's  door.  But  you,  ma 
colleen,  you  had  enemies — black  and  bitter  they  were, 
that  served  you  with  stony  food  and  poisoned  drink,  and 
then  bid  ye  bless  God  that  JQ  had  it.  The  misthress  her- 
self, though  she's  of  my  own  faith — And,  oh !  may 
hell " 

u  Stop,  woman — nurse  !  I  command  you  stop  !"  ejacu- 
lated Rosalind,  at  the  same  instant  seizing  her  arm.  "Do 
you  know  that  you  were  about  to  speak  of  my  dear  uncle's 
wife  ?  You  are  mad  or  worse.  Alice  !  Alice^!  those  who 
throw  the  first  stone  should  look  that  their  hands  be  clean, 
and  their  hearts  pure." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  struck  Alice  Murrough  she  could  not 
have  been  more  suddenly  levelled  with  the  earth ;  she 
sank  upon  the  floor,  her  arms  hung  listlessly  by  her  side, 
and  her  head,  that  had  been  thrown  back  with  the  air  of  a 
demoniac  priestess,  fell  upon  her  bosom.  Rosalind  was 
too  angry  with  her  for  some  moments  to  take  any  notice 
of  this  manifest  change,  but  at  last,  seeing  she  did  not 
move,  she  spoke  to  her  in  a  diiferent  tone. 

"  Nurse  !  arouse,  nurse  !  have  you  brought  me  no  little 
present ;  no  cake,  no  gay  garters,  no  gloves  of  your  own 
knitting  ?  Dear  nurse,  you  said  it  was  my  birthday.  We 
must  have  cheerfulness  and  blessing  to-day,  dear  Alice.'7 

As  Rosalind  stooped  to  raise  the  old  woman  from  her 
painful  position,  a  clear  shrill  whistle,  as  from  a  silver 
tube,  sprang  through  the  open  casement. 

"  You  hear,  nurse,  my  uncle's  call — he  is  impatient  of 
my  tardiness — you  will  have  the  cake  ready  for  my  break- 
fast?'7 

The  woman  looked  up. — "  Where  are  you  going  ?'7 

"  Only  to  see  my  uncle  take  the  .Kingfisher's  nest  from 
the  Torrent  of  Lilies.'7 

"Mistress  Rosalind!'7  exclaimed  Alice,  again  moving 
on  her  knees,  "for  the  sake  of  the  Almighty,  go  not  on 
the  water  ;  you  may  go  near  it,  or  look  at  it,  but  go  not 
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on  it  to-day.  Promise  me,"  she  grasped  her  dress,  u  pro- 
mise me,  for  the  peace  of  the  heart  that  often  rocked  you 
with  its  beating — promise  me,  promise  me  you  will  not  go 
into  a  boat  this  day ! " 

"  Well,  then,  indeed  I  will  not ;  you  must  tell  me  why 
when  I  return."  She  kissed  her  affectionately,  and,  turn- 
ing laughingly  back  as  she  was  passing  through  the  door, 
again  reminded  her  of  the  cake  she  wished  to  be  prepared 
for  breakfast. 

It  was  long  ere  Alice  Murrough  moved  from  her  knees  ; 
and  when  she  did,  it  was  only  to  seat  herself  on  the  floor, 
and  drawing  herself  up,  rock  backwards  and  forwards  with 
a  slow  and  monotonous  movement. 

uBake,"  she  muttered  ;  "I  baked  and  brewed  for  her 
long  ago !  O  Mother  most  merciful !  She  could  know 
nothing  ;  and  yet  God  put  the  words  into  her  mouth  just 
in  time  to  save  me  from  the  sin  of  cursing  the  curses — 
that — but  oh,  blessed  martyrs !  pray  for  us  now,  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death  !" 

She  then  took  out  her  beads,  and  while  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  broke  gloriously  through  the  sky,  told  over 
the  litanies  in  which  she  trusted  for  the  remission  of  her 
sins. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LEAVING  Alice  Murrough  to  the  conclusion  of  her  orisons, 
we  will  proceed  to  inspect  the  interior  of  Lady  Sydney's 
oratory,  which  was  in  no  degree  different  from  those  of 
other  prayer-closets,  except  that  its  furniture  displayed 
exceeding  richness. 

The  little  altar  was  of  tortoise-shell  inlaid  with  silver, 
the  cross  and  figure  of  our  Saviour  of  gold,  and  the  mov- 
able eyes  of  this  rare  piece  of  workmanship  were  composed 
of  diamonds  of  the  finest  water.  The  tapers  were  of  per- 
fumed wax ;  and  the  draperies  of  the  window,  of  black 
velvet  from  Genoa,  were  seamed,  decorated,  and  looped 
with  massive  bullion  fringe,  while  here  and  there  a  ponder- 
ous tassel  appeared  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  solid 
gold.  The  contents  of  this  unique  apartment  consisted 
also  of  two  carved  ivory  chairs,  luxuriously  cushioned  with 
minever,  from  whose  high  backs  depended  a  full  drapery 
of  the  same  rich  material,  interspersed  with  golden  trim- 
ming ;  the  hassocks  were  soft  to  kneel  upon ;  and  a  small 
table,  valued  as  a  precious  relic  by  Lady  Sydney,  from  the 
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lact  of  its  having  been  once  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
k-Becket,  supported  an  illuminated  missal,  and  some  other 
books  of  Catholic  devotion. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
presented  by  the  two  chambers  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe ;  yet  each  was  but  the  outward  stamp  of  tbe  in- 
ward spirit  of  their  presiding  destinies.  Sir  Everard's  in- 
congruous but  curious  assemblage  of  living  and  dead  sub- 
jects connected  with  natural  history,  spoke  him  a  being  of 
the  affections — a  creature  of  kind  and  tender  feelings — 
awake  to,  and  triumphing  in,  all  the  sympathies  and  mys- 
teries of  the  Creator  and  his  works  ;  while  Lady  Sydney's 
oratory — her  chosen  place  of  repose  and  study — told  at 
once,  not  only  of  her  faith,  but  of  its  exclusive  and  gloomy 
character.  No  ray  of  light  was  suffered  to  enter  in  un- 
dimmed  brightness ;  the  foot  fell  in  all  the  secrecy  of 
silence  upon  the  sombre  carpeting ;  and  the  very  air  ap- 
peared folded  within  the  recesses  of  the  darkly-tapestried 
walls.  There  was  no  sound  within  the  sanctuary — the 
very  attendant,  seated  at  her  frame  in  the  deep  embrasure 
of  the  window,  appeared  nothing  more  than  a  well-organ- 
ised piece  of  mechanism.  Most  Catholic  families  then,  as 
now,  set  apart  a  chamber  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prayer  ; 
but  Lady  Sydney,  except  at  the  stated  periods  when  cus- 
tom and  ceremony  called  her  forth  to  meet  her  husband 
and  preside  over  her  mansion,  spent  her  hours  in  this 
gloomy  and  magnificent  cell,  and  would  have  formed 
no  inapt  representation  of  Night  within  her  deep  and 
silent  dwelling. 

it  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  on  that  very  morn- 
ing a  single  rose  had  been  dropped,  perhaps  by  the  hand 
of  her  attendant,  into  a  small  crystal  vase  which  stood 
upon  a  dark  cabinet ;  the  beautiful  flower  bloomed,  though 
sadly  out  of  place,  and  its  delicate  pink  and  green  leaves 
smiled  upon  each  other  as  gaily  as  if  it  still  reigned  in  the 
parterre,  with  the  fresh  dew  of  heaven  sparkling  over  it. 
Even  as  the  rose,  pure,  fair,  and  beautiful,  remained  un- 
contaminated  in  that  darkened  chamber,  so  was  there  one 
feeling,  one  solitary  feeling,  which  hallowed  the  cold  bosom 
of  the  mistress  of  Sydney  Pleasance.  Proud,  stern,  ambi- 
tious, glorying  in  trampling  beneath  her  feet  every  softer 
and  gentler  emotion — a  bigot  without  religion,  a  woman 
without  tenderness — there  was  yet  one  feeling  at  her 
heart,  one  echo  within  her  breast,  that  rendered  her,  when 
under  its  influence,  altogether  human— turned  the  marble 
statue  into  a  breathing  body — sent  the  rich  but  lagging 
blood  dancing  through  her  veins^— kindled  her  lofty  eye 
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with  a  bright  yet  with  a  mild  influence — and  softened  her 
harsh  voice  into  a  pleasing  music.  This  miracle-worker 
was  the  spirit  of  maternal  affection.  She  had  one  son, 
whom  she  loved — as — as— but  why  seek  for  similes  ? — 
here  they  are  not  needed.  She  loved  her  son  as  mothers 
only  love,  as  they  have  loved  since  the  formation  of  the 
great  globe  itself,  as  they  will  love,  until  time  passes  into 
eternity.  Be  it  remembered,  that  in  the  same  proportion 
as  was  her  coldness  to  others,  so  was  her  affection  for  her 
child  gifted  with  the  tenderness  of  the  dove  and  the 
strength  of  the  eagle. 

Her  marriage,  unhappily  for  both  her  husband  and  her- 
self, had  been,  on  her  part,  one  of  interest  and  convenience. 
Born  of  an  ancient  .Catholic  house,  the  days  of  the  Protec- 
torate had  brought  to  her  family  dismay  and  desolation. 
Her  father  may  be  said  to  have  died  a  victim  to  his  creed, 
for  he  sank  under  the  oppression  of  unmerited  insult  and 
calumny ;  arid  a  youth  on  whom  her  young  affections  had 
been  poured  out,  with  a  zeal  and  truthfulness  peculiar  to 
her  lofty  nature,  was  cruelly  slain  in  the  civil  wars. 

Sir  Everard,  attracted  by  her  extreme  beauty,  and  urged 
on  by  the  kindliness  of  his  own  nature,  saw  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  the  creed  of  the  beautiful  Catholic.  "  God," 
he  argued,  with  his  usual  simplicity,  "  would  not  have 
created  so  exquisite  a  specimen,  and  doomed  it  to  eternal 
obliteration ;  it  was  the  fairest  leaf  in  the  book  of  Nature, 
and  he  would  cherish  it  without  heeding  the  reproofs  he 
was  likely  to  encounter  from  Puritan  priest  or  Puritan 
Protector." 

i  The  widowed  mother  of  this  proud  girl  was  in  no  state 
to  scorn  a  Protestant  alliance  for  her  daughter ;  she  urged, 
entreated,  commanded,  and  Lady  Sydney  became  a  bride, 
with  the  full  determination  of  proving  to  her  mild  husband 
that,  though  compelled  to  be  his  wife,  she  would  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  conscience  in  all  spiritual  matters. 

Sir  Everard  was  too  devoted  to  dispute  her  will  in  any- 
thing ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  there  was  about  her  that 
invisible  power,  often  so  fatally  exercised  by  the  strong- 
minded  over  the  gentle,  and  which  becomes  a  weapon  arid 
not  a  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  of  strong  but  unequal 
intellect ;  the  very  restraint  put  upon  her  Catholic  feelings 
during  the  Protectorate  had  the  natural  effect  of  making 
her  more  secretly  wedded  to  her  faith,  because  it  was  oppo- 
sition without  reason.  She  heard  men,  cold,  stern,  and 
bitter  beyond  the  power  of  description,  railing  against  the 
very  qualities  for  which  they  were  themselves  so  disagree- 
ably eminent;  while  the  elevated  poetical  imagery,  so 
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prominent  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  her  own 
Church,  appeared  to  her  lofty  and  prejudiced  mind  of  ten- 
fold value  when  contrasted  with  the  plainness,  which  had 
degenerated  into  absolute  vulgarity  and  brutal  coarseness, 
among  the  ordinary  followers  of  Puritanism. 

Sir  Everard  extracted  the  honey,  and  his  lady  the  gall, 
from  everything  and  everybody ;  yet  good  might  have 
arisen  to  each  out  of  this  dissimilarity,  inasmuch  as  the 
mingling  of  opposites  may  form  the  most  desirable  com- 
bination, had  not  Lady  Sydney  entertained  a  perfect  con- 
tempt for  her  husband's  simple  tastes  and  feelings.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  those  who  judge  harshly  of  human 
nature  too  frequently  judge  rightly;  so  many  flaws  and 
errors  were  developed  in  the  characters  of  those  whom 
the  baronet,  in  the  warmth  and  innocence  of  his  heart, 
had  installed  in  his  opinion  as  paragons  of  all  earthly 
perfection,  that  in  a  little  time  his  good  word  became  a 
passport  to  the  ill  graces  of  his  more  penetrating  lady 
wife ;  this,  and  numerous  other  differences,  produced  a 
distrust — that  first  step  to  disunion — which  increased  as 
they  grew  older — for  wisdom  came  not  with  their  gather- 
ing years. 

Sir  Everard's  pursuits  "kept  him  in  innocency,"  that 
innocency  of  heart  and  action  which  a  judicious  woman 
would  have  treasured  above  all  earthly  possessions.  The 
covert  and  weakly  fosterage  bestowed  by  Charles  upon 
those  of  the  Catholic  faith  awoke,  or  rather  uproused, 
Lady  Sydney's  dangerous  ambition.  James  succeeded  his 
brother,  and  the  cross  and  cowl  traversed  our  English 
streets  triumphantly, 

"  The  mass  was  sung, 
And  the  bells  were  rung," 

and  Father  Frank,  who,  under  an  assumed  name,  had  ex- 
perienced the  kind  attention  and  protecting  care  of  the 
liberal  master  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  came  forth  in  his 
proper  character  of  "  a  friar  of  orders — gray,"  but  not 
grave  ;  and  positively  said  Latin  grace  at  the  table  of  his 
Protestant  patron;  he  went  further — he  even  hinted  to 
Lady  Sydney  that  Sir  Everard  might  be  wiled  over,  and 
Mistress  Rosalind  compelled  to  a  change  of  faith  ;  to  which 
the  lady  replied,  u  that  Sir  Everard  was  hardly  worth  con- 
verting, and  as  to  Mistress  Rosalind,  the  time  would  soon 
arrive  when  she  must  be  domiciled  elsewhere,  despite  her 
husband's  ridiculous  attachment  to  the  base-born  offspring 
of  his  dissipated  brother." 
Reasons  for  her  dislike  to  this  innocent  and  unfortunate 
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girl  will  appear  hereafter  ;  but  having  mentioned  the  de- 
voted attachment  manifested  by  Lady  Sydney  to  her  son, 
we  must  make  some  note  of  the  handsome  and  gallant 
Captain  Basil  Sydney,  the  very  flower  and  pink  of  the 
army  of  King  James. 

Basil  was  the  second  son  of  this  ill-assorted  marriage, 
and  entered  as  a  soldier  during  the  lifetime  of  his  elder 
brother,  whose  naturally  weak  constitution  yielded  at  last 
to  the  pressure  of  disease;  at  fifteen  the  young  ensign 
found  himself  the  heir  of  his  house.  How  blessed  are  the 
feelings  of  youth !  how  totally  unselfish !  This  event  oc- 
casioned him  but  one  sensation — sorrow  for  his  brother's 
death.  He  knew  how  deeply  beloved  of  his  father  was  this 
boy  ;  even  at  that  young  age  his  observation  taught  him 
that  this  parent  was  a  being  more  to  Jove  than  to  counsel 
with,  and  he  determined  to  pursue  steadily  the  course 
upon  which  he  had  entered  ;  his  father's  letters  breathed 
the  very  essence  of  tenderness. 

"  Come  to  us,"  he  said  ;  "  why  should  you  continue  with 
the  unruly,  when  all  the  calm  and  quiet  of  a  virtuous  and 
happy  life  await  you  here  ?  You  are  now  all  we  have 
upon  earth  to  love.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  hear  the 
gathering  storm,  and  to  feel  that  our  only  one  may  be 
exposed  to  its  violence.  You  have  never  been  with  us 
except  during  the  intervals  of  study,  yet  your  mother's 
heart  clings  to  you  as  to  nothing  else  in  life ;  it  is  your 
name,  and  your  name  only,  can  call  the  mantling  blood  to 
her  cheek.  Come  to  us,  my  son  ;  old  Andrew  mews  your 
hawks  with  his  wonted  care  and  skill ;  the  falcon,  the 
tassel-gentle,  the  jack-merlin,  and  that  rare  bird,  the 
blood-red  rook  from  Turkey,  would  afford  you  sport ; 
their  reclaiming,  dieting,  and  practice  might  pleasure 
kings.  The  dogs,  I  am  told,  are  in  good  training  ;  and  you 
remember  that  one  of  the  qualifications  which  Xenophon 
praises  in  his  Cyrus  was,  that  he  hunted  wild  beasts.  I 
speak  not  of  my  own  recreations,  which  may  be  all  too 
simple  for  a  youth  whose  first  toy  was  a  broad- sword ; 
albeit  he  who  is  gone  loved  the  hum  of  bird  and  bee,  the 
music  of  the  lark,  and  the  small  note  of  the  honest  robin, 
with  all  the  purity  of  a  naturalist — he  was  the  more  fit 
for  heaven ! " 

Such  was  the  tone  of  the  father's  letter :  that  of  the 
mother's  was  different. 

"Much  as  I  am  afflicted,  much  as  I  miss  your  brother, 
I  would  not  have  you,  my  son,  confined  to  a  life  of  inglo- 
rious ease.  I  have  commended  you  earnestly  to  the  care 
of  those  holy  men  who  are  constantly  about  the  person  of 
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our  blessed  ruler,  and  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  be  pre- 
served from  the  snares  of  the  ungodly,  although  your 
father  insisted  on  your  being  brought  up  in  his  creed  ;  the 
life  and  actions  of  our  good  king  (whose  piety  is  thrown 
over  this  still  too  much  misguided  nation,  as  a  shield  for 
its  defence)  will  doubtless  train  your  fine  mind  into  the 
right  path.  God  knows  how  my  heart  yearns  towards" 
you ;  longs  to  embrace  you,  dearest  object  of  my  torn  af- 
fections ;  yet  T  would  hear  of  you  as  creating  greatness 
around  yon,  and  distinguishing  yourself  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  your  king's  enemies." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  of  self-denial 
that  influenced  Lady  Sydney's  advice  to  her  son ;  she 
would  have  him  great,  would  have  him  distinguished, 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  maternal  feelings  that 
sprang  more  warmly  than  ever  within  her  bosom.  She 
had  also  another  object  to  answer — the  wiling  her  son 
from  the  faith  of  his  father  to  the  faith  of  his  mother. 

Sir  Everard  had  been  firm  and  authoritative    on  this 

Eoint,  if  on  no  other ;  and,  conceiving  the  honour  of  his 
imlly  at  stake,  had  watched  over  the  creed  of  his  sons 
with  a  carefulness  which,  despite  his  simplicity  on  ordi- 
nary matters,  neither  his  wife  nor  her  confessor  could 
frustrate  or  overcome. 

Basil  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  camp,  and 
Lady  Sydney  had  agents  ready  and  willing  to  play  upon 
the  spirit  and  inexperience  of  the  young  and  ardent  sol- 
dier. What  would  she  not  sacrifice  for  the  certainty  of 
his  salvation !  She  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  would  hail  his  death  as  a  blessing,  were  she  satisfied 
of  his  departure  in  "  the  true  faith  ;"  as  it  was,  her  ambi- 
tion, her  imagination,  her  pent-up  feelings  of  affection,  all 
found  something  to  dwell  upon  and  cherish  in  this  idolised 
being.  It  is  even  doubtful,  had  he  remained  at  home,  that 
he  could  have  obtained  so  great  a  hold  over  his  mother's 
affections ;  for  then  there  would  not  have  been  a  possibi- 
lity of  conveying  him  to  the  land  of  Romance,  and  invest- 
ing him  with  the  attributes  and  achievements  of  a  hero. 
Though  she  thus  panted  for  distinction  for  her  child,  her 
tenderness  increased ;  every  scrap  of  his  handwriting 
found  its  resting-place  within  his  mother's  bosom ;  his 
miniature  was  the  treasure,  next  to  himself,  nearest  her 
heart ;  in  times  of  public  tumult,  she  looked  for  his  being 
classed  above  all  others  in  feats  of  arms ;  and,  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace,  she  hoped  he  would  shine  forth  the 
statesman  of  his  country. 

Lady  Sydney  had  concluded  her  morning  orisons  ;  chid 
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her  attendant  in  a  low  but  harsh  tone,  forasmuch  as  the 
precious  chalice,  containing  holy  water,  had  been  deprived 
of  a  crown  of  thorns  which  she  had  placed  upon  it  as 
emblematic  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  world  and  the  cruelty 
of  its  ways  ;  and,  finally,  taking  up  her  breviary,  which 
she  looked  not  in,  for  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  features 
of  a  beautiful  Madonna  that  smiled  dimly  from  forth  thg 
gloomy  niche  wherein  she  was  curtained,  when  a  low  and 
particular  knock  at  the  door  intimated  that  Father  Frank 
demanded  admittance.  The  worthy  priest  entered  with  a 
more  joyous  expression  of  countenance  than  was  even  his 
wont,  happy-hearted  though  he  was  ;  a  smile  elongated 
his  mouth,  and  lent  a  brightness  to  his  gray  and  sunken 
eyes,  of  which  every  other  feature  of  his  jovial  and  rubi- 
cund countenance  partook.  Nothing  of  austerity  was  there 
about  the  good  father — nothing  harsh— nothing  naturally 
unkind ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  create  a  summer  atmo- 
sphere around  them,  and  if  the  blight  of  prejudice  occa- 
sionally fell  on  and  cankered  the  kindly  fruits  of  so 
goodly  a  temperament,  it  was  evidently  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion, not  the  natural  habit  of  his  mind ;  even  Lady  Syd- 
ney's austerity  could  not  abate  his  free  and  happy  nature. 

After  the  usual  morning  salutations  had  passed,  Lady 
Sydney  waited  for  the  holy  man  to  convey  the  information 
of  which  he  seemed  brimful ;  her  eye  questioned,  though 
her  lip  spoke  not,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  com- 
menced : — 

u  Sir  Everard  has  gone  forth  earlier  even  than  usual,  to 
entrap  the  nest  of  some  unwary  bird,  for  I  encountered 
him  and  his  shadow  near  the  river  ;  he  may  meet  with  a, 
most  extraordinary,  I  may  say  joyful,  surprise  on  his 
return." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Sydney.  "  Have  you  then, 
father,  condescended  to  prepare  such  a  surprise  for  the 
lord  of  Sydney  Pleasance  ?  Have  you  procured  him  a 
goldfinch  with  three  wings  instead  of  two?  Or,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile  that  had  more  of  the  bitter  than  the 
sweet  in  its  composition,  u  has  some  one  of  the  village 
urchins  presumed  again  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
chief  of  an  ancient  house,  and  sent  forth  a  pigeon  painted 
as  a  crow,  to  induce  him  to  believe  in  a  iiew  race  of— what 
do  you  term  them  ?  " 

"Corvi." 

"And  have  they  farther  presumed  to  consult  you  on 
this  impertinence  ?'" 

Father  Frank  fidgeted  on  his  seat  in  rather  an  undig- 
nified manner,  fo'f  the  story  militated  sadly  against  him- 
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self,  inasmuch  as  he  was  shrewdly  suspected  as  having 
more  to  do  with  the  trick  than  was  exactly  in  accordance 
with  his  profession. 

"  Please  you,"  he  replied,  after  a  pause,  u  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tastes  of  Sir  Everard,"  (the  priest  had 
discarded  the  title  *  patron '  since  the  avowal  of  James's 
sentiments,)  "  and  yet  it  has  ;  he  will  be  most  joyfully 
astonished,  and  I  warrant  me  so  will  Mistress  Rosalind  and 
your  ladyship." 

"  Holy  father,"  interrupted  Lady  Sydney,  with  more 
than  usual  gravity,  "I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world 
to  feel  or  testify  much  astonishment  at  anything ;  I  leave 
those  sensations  to  girls  and " 

She  paused  for  a  title  sufficiently  dignified  to  apply  to 
her  husband,  whom  she  honoured  for  her  own  sake,  and 
yet  in  accordance  with  his  pursuits,  which  she  despised ; 
and  Father  Frank  filled  up  the  pause  by  drawing  a  letter 
from  his  vest.  It  would  be  needless  to  describe  the  change 
that  passed  over  the  countenance  of  Lady  Sydney ;  in  an 
instant  her  proud  dignity  and  coldness  vanished ;  she 
sprang  from  her  seat  and  extended  her  hand  with  the 
panting  eagerness  with  which  a  lover  seeks  to  grasp  the 
reply  to  the  first  sonnet  his  heart  has  penned  to  a  beloved 
but  absent  mistress.  Before  the  flush  of  joyful  anticipa- 
tion had  descended  from  her  brow,  her  lips  paled  and 
quivered,  and  the  haughty  woman,  but  devoted  mother, 
could  only  articulate  the  words,  "  My  son!  "when  she 
sank  back  into  her  seat,  overpowered  by  the  hope  mingled 
with  anxiety  which  is  inseparable  from  the  handwriting 
of  a  cherished  object  and  friend. 

"  Captain  Sydney  wrote  to  me,  poor  sinner  that  I  am ! 
fearing  the  surprise  would  be  too  much  for  you  and  for 
my  honoured  friend,  saying,  that  now  the  tumult  occa- 
sioned by  the  acquittal  of  the  most  heretical  bishops  had 
somewhat  subsided  in  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  he  had  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  and  that  he  would 
gladly  avail  himself  of  the  permission  to  visit  a  home  from 
which  he  had  been  so  long  estranged." 

Lady  Sydney  seized  the  letter,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  ejaculating,  "  Now,  the  Almighty  be  praised ! 
Blessed  Mary,  I  thank  thee  !  My  beloved  child  ! " — and 
then  eagerly  perused  its  contents.  When  she  bad  ended, 
the  expression  of  joy  and  triumph  had  passed  from  her 
pale  brow,  and  she  sat  abstracted  and  absorbed,  until 
recalled  to  herself  by  a  question  from  Father  Frank. 

"  Heard  your  ladyship  how  sped  the  Duchess  of  Mo- 
dena  since  her  return  from  her  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  to 
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offer  up  prayers  that  a  succession  might  be  given  to  the 
crown?" 

"  No :  how  should  I  hear,  holy  father  ;  or,  hearing, 
think  now  of  it  ?  And  yet  I  would  that  the  tone  and  feel- 
ing of  his  letter  lacked  nothing." 

"Feeling,"  repeated  the  friar;  "dear  lady,  I  see  no 
lack  of  feeling  in  this  letter.  He  was  ever  full  of  feeling, 
from  the  time  he  used  to  climb  my  knee,  holding  a  linnet 
in  his  hand — you  remember  the  linnet — and  saying  so 
prettily  to  the  bird,  that  it  might  pull  hair  enough  out  of 
my  eyebrows  to  build  it  a  nest." 

u  The  spirit  I  could  wish,"  continued  Lady  Sydney, 
without  noticing  the  reminiscence  of  Father  Frank,  "  is 
not  in  him  ;  and  yet  'tis  very  hard  to  judge.  But  I  shall 
see  him — see  him  once  more  ;  my  noble,  noble  boy  ! " 

She  then  again  turned  over  the  written  page,  and  for 
the  first  time  her  eye  rested  on  the  date.  She  started, 
and  grew  pale  ;  then,  fixing  her  eye  upon  the  friar's  kind 
inexpressive  countenance,  she  slowly  inquired  if  her  calcu- 
lation was  correct,  and  if  the  present  was  the  twentieth  of 
the  month.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  lady  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  chamber  with- 
out any  visible  intent ;  then  taking  from  off  the  table  a 
silver  bell,  she  rang  it  hastily.  The  summons  was  answered 
by  a  page  in  rich  but  sombre  livery. 

u  Tell  Mistress  Rosalind  I  would  speak  with  her." 

"  Please  you,  madam,  Mistress  Rosalind  is  away  with 
my  master  and  Ralph  Bradwell  after  some  birds." 

"  Father  Frank,"  said  the  lady,  when  the  lad  had  with- 
drawn, u  you  have  ever  been  a  faithful  friend  to  my 
father's  house.  In  the  days  of  your  adversity  it  was  re- 
membered to  you  ;  in  the  days  of  your  prosperity  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  forgotten." 

"  Madam,  you  say  what  is  just,  and,  by  God's  blessing, 
you  will  not  be  disappointed." 

"  Mistress  Rosalind "  the  lady  paused;  Father  Frank 

filled  up  the  sentence. 

"Truly  Mistress  Rosalind  Sydney  is " 

"  Call  her  not  Sydney,"  interrupted  the  proud  dame  ; 
"  call  her  not  Sydney  ;  albeit  the  name  is  heretical,  'tis  a 
noble  name,  and  should  not  be  degraded." 

u  Please  you  then,  my  lady,  how  is  the  maiden  to  be 
designated  ?  She  has  ever  been  acknowledged  the  niece 
of  his  honour,  Sir  Everard." 

"  Listen,  sir.  The  terms  of  her  reception  here  are  well 
known  to  you  and  to  herself :  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
my  husband's  profligate  brother  should  never  have  sat  at 
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my  table,  were  it  not  that  Sir  Everard  promised  to  that 
brother  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  would  nurture  and  pro- 
tect his  child.  She  was,  in  conformity  with  that  pledge, 
brought  to  England  ;  transported  with  her  nurse  from  an 
obscure  Irish  cabin ;  and  suffered  to  remain  as  one  of  the 
family,  to  dress  and  associate  as  if  she  were  of  legal  birth. 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  times  when  my  heart 
has  yearned  towards  the  girl ;  when  I  have  almost 
wished- " 

The  lady  again  paused,  and  the  priest,  who  knew  her 
proud  heart  well,  had  ample  time  to  consider  why  it  was 
that,  just  as  her  son  was  on  the  eve  of  arriving,  she  should 
talk  and  think  of  Mistress  Rosalind,  who  was  nominally 
left  to  the  management  of  her  uncle — which  signified  that 
she  was  left  to  her  own  direction  in  all  other  things,  so 
she  accompanied  him  in  his  morning  rambles,  and  played 
his  favourite  airs  on  the  harpsichord  in  the  evening.  Sir 
Everard  cared  but  little  how  her  time  was  occupied 
during  mid-day,  if  these  pleasant  services  were  duly  per- 
formed. 

"  Father,"  recommenced  the  lady  abruptly,  "  hast  any 
belief  in  omens — in  the  mysteries  of  the  horoscope — in 
the  sin  of  witchcraft?'7 

"  Of  a  truth,"  replied  the  friar,  perplexed  between  the 
necessity  for  humouring  his  patroness  and  his  desire  to 
appear  strong  in  mind,  uof  a  truth,  the  stars  are  not 
placed  in  the  heavens  for  nothing  ;  and  as  to  omens,  I  my- 
self have  heard  the  death-watch  tick — tick — tick  !— a  very 
disagreeable  noise,  believe  me,  lady,  is  that  of  the  death- 
watch  ;  but  all  these  things  can  be  overcome,  exorcised, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  holy  saints,  and  laid  in  the  Dead 
Sea  without  fear  or  molestation,  save  to  themselves." 

Lady  Sydney  looked  contemptuously  on  the  poor  priest ; 
her  natural  strength  of  mind  was  perpetually  warring  with 
her  superstition,  and  she  knew  not  upon  which  to  cling — 
now  trusting  to  the  one,  now  confiding  to  the  other.  She 
regarded  Father  Frank  more  from  habit  than  esteem,  arid 
often  convicted  him,  in  her  own  mind,  of  want  of  zeal ; 
she  seemed  irresolute  as  to  whether  she  might  train  him 
to  her  purpose,  yet  without  assistance  she  could  not  ac- 
complish the  object  upon  which  she  was  bent. 

u  The  lady  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary's  is  well  known  to 
you?" 

uShe  is;  and  a  more  devout  woman  your  ladyship 
could  not  have  named." 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  she  remembers  me  ?n 

u  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  so  noble  a  patroness." 
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11  She  receives  young  ladies  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion?" 

"She  does — but  she  is  very  particular — only  those  of 
uncontaminated  blood  have  ever  experienced  the  sanction 
of  her  countenance,  or  the  safeguard  of  her  care." 

"Think  you/'  inquired  the  lady,  somewhat  sternly, 
"  that  she  would  hesitate  to  receive  Mistress  Rosalind,  if  I 
desired  it?" 

"Send  Mistress  Rosalind  to  a  convent!"  exclaimed 
Father  Frank,  in  undisguised  astonishment. 

"  The  young  woman's  education  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  and  must  be  seen  to.  I  should  have  thought 
of  it  before — but  no  time  must  be  lost.  Father,  you  must 
convey  Mistress  Rosalind  to  St.  Mary's  this  very  day." 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  madam,  that  she  is  of  heretical 
faith?" 

"Are  you  afraid  of  her  conversion?  Methmks,  good 
father,  you  lack  zeal." 

"  Now  Heaven  forgive  you,  lady,"  replied  the  friar,  "it 
is  an  evil  accusation  ; — but  the  laws  are  strict." 

"  This  will  render  them  less  so,"  said  Lady  Sydney, 
drawing  a  purse,  heavy  with  gold,  from  her  girdle,  and 
placing  it  in  the  friar's  hand.  "  See  that  you  tell  the  holy 
mother  I  desire  the  girl  to  be  treated  with  all  courtesy  and 
kindness ;  my  only  command  is,  that  she  be  not  suffered 
to  leave  the  convent  under  any  pretext  whatever,  without 
my  permission." 

"  But  Sir  Everard,"  hinted  the  meek  padre. 

"  Sir  Everard,  sir,  will  agree  with  me  in  the  necessity 
of  removing  this  child  instantly.  It  cannot  but  be  known 
to  you  that  more  than  one  of  the  court  gallants  will  accom- 
pany my  son  here  ;  think  you  that  a  maid,  and  such  a 
maid  as  Rosalind,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  would 
be  altogether  safe,  even  under  this  roof,  while  in  the 
society  of  such  as  constitute  the  camp  and  court  of  our 
blessed  king  ?  You  know,  holy  father,  that  for  a  time  he 
was  himself  joined  to  Baal,  and  the  worshippers  thereof; 
and  though,  by  much  chastening,  he  has  arrived  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  faith,  and  hath  no  more  communing  with 
evil,  yet  his  followers,  young,  gay,  and  thoughtless,  can 
hardly  be  fitting  companions  for  a  modest  maiden." 

"  Then  Mistress  Rosalind  only  remains  away  while  they 
abide  here?" 

Lady  Sydney  looked  at  the  friar  as  though  she  would 
have  read  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  replied,  "  As  she  may 
desire.  In  one  word,  father,  will  you  do  my  bidding?  It 
is  for  Rosalind's  own  safety ;  and  I  promise  that  after  I 
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have  spoken  to  Sir  Everard,  he  will  be  in  no  way  dis- 
pleased. The  girl  is  gone  with  the  baronet,  as  you  know, 
on  some  foolish  excursion  ;  you  can  wile  her  away,  either 
in  a  boat,  or  in  one  of  our  carriages,  it  matters  not  which  ; 
only  this — if  she  return  here,  there  will  be  crying,  and 
leave-taking,  and  all  that  farewelling  which  children  love  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  my  son  may  come  ;  and  I  tell  you, 
father,  they  shall  never  meet!" 

As  the  lady  ceased,  the  door  of  her  oratory  flew  open, 
and  Alice  Murrough  stood  unbidden,  undesired,  upon  the 
threshold  ;  her  eyes  gleamed  with  an  expression  of  exulta- 
tion, of  triumph  almost,  which  she  did  not  endeavour  to 
conceal. 

It  was  a  singular  picture, — both  women  tall,  stately, 
and  powerful — both  of  the  same  faith — both,  the  vic- 
tims of  superstition — both,  proud  of  their  descent,  and 
yet  so  dissimilar  in  bearing  and  in  conduct.  The  fire  that 
lurked  and  lingered  in  the  deep  eyes  of  the  lady  of  Sydney 
Pleasance,  and  which  great  events  alone  could  kindle, 
burned  with  a  continued  fierceness  in  the  restless  orbs  of 
Alice  Murrough — a  fierceness  so  intense  that  it  threatened 
its  own  extinction,  and  gave  her,  at  times,  the  appearance 
of  a  maniac;  and  as  they  stood,  the  one  opposite  the  other, 
Father  Frank,  with  a  devout  cross,  wished  himself  any- 
where but  where  he  was. 

uYou  said,  cthey  shall  never  meet,'"  repeated  Alice 
more  than  once.  u  You  said,  lady,  l  they  shall  never 
meet ;'  but  I  say  that  what  is  doomed  is  doomed  ;  do  ye'r 
best,  do  ye'r  worst,  'tis  all  the  same  ;  ye  cannot  twist  the 
rope,  nor  untwist  it ;  'tis  twined  at  the  birth  by  a  stronger 
hand  than  yours  or  mine.  The  will  of  God  be  done  ! 
The  will  of  the  blessed  saints  be  done !  So  let  it  be  !  so 
let  it  be  !  And  where  will  ye  send  my  child,  who  has 
been  twelve  years  this  blessed  day  under  your  roof.  I 
know  where  you  will  send  her — to  St.  Mary's.  Oh,  that 
the  poor  maiden  could  be  content  there  !  but  she  won't — 
'tis  not  her  rede — and  the  time  will  come,  as  surely  as 
there's  a  God  in  heaven,  when  those  who  look  down  upon 
her  will  be  glad  to  eat  at  her  table.  Any  way,  I  am  con- 
tent: is  she  not  in  the  Lord's  keeping?  I  thought  her 
time  was  done  here  when  I  heard  who  was  coming ;  and 
many  changes  will  come  ere  Rosalind  Sydney  again  crosses 
the  threshold  of  Sydney  Pleasance.  But  my  everlasting 
curse,  the  ban  of  a  Murrough,  shall  be  on  you  and  yours  if 
you  put  that  child's  life  in  danger.  Look  ye,  Lady  Syd- 
ney," and  she  advanced  so  close  to  the  haughty  dame  that 
she  felt  the  hot  breath  upon  her  cheek — u  look  ye,  others 
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can  see  sights  and  dream  dreams,  and,  may-be,  spell  the 
heavens,  as  well  as  you  :  'tis  not  unknown  to  me  what  is 
in  store  for  the  dark -eyed  maid  of  the  Boyne  Water. 
Many's  the  prayer  and  many's  the  charm  awaiting  her 
above  that  sky  that  you  strive  to  read  (God  enlighten 
you !)  with  eyes  of  flesh. — Your  blessing  this  fine  morn- 
ing, holy  father,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Father  Frank, 
apparently  no  longer  mindful  of  Lady  Sydney's  presence  ; 
and  after  sinking  on  her  knees  before  the  priest,  who  gave 
the  required  benediction  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  stalked 
from  the  chamber  without  further  ceremony  or  leave- 
taking  of  any  sort. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  DOUBTLESS  you  are  a  brilliant  fellow,  and  a  gay ;  yet, 
methinks,  for  a  court  gallant,  most  wonderfully  silent. 
What  would  the  merry-makers  of  the  court,  or  the  jolly 
gallants  of  the  camp,  say  to  this  mood  of  melancholy? 
or  King  James  himself,  right  noble,  right  honourable  as 
he  is?  You,  his  prime  favourite,  the  spirited  Cuthbert 
Raymond — the  flower  of  his  Irish  chivalry — the  youth 
who,  according  to  his  majesty's  compliment,  would  as 
soon  miss  his  sword  as  his  mass — what,  I  say,  would  he 
say  to  this  murky  humour?" 

u  Go  on,  go  on,  Captain  Basil  Sydney,  go  on ;  merry 
be  your  heart ;  you  are  going  home — home,  where  a  kind 
father,  a  tender  mother,  will  hail  your  coming  as  though 
it  were  a  saint's  day  or  a  festival — heigh-ho  !" 

" Heigh-ho!  art  in  love,  man?  It  may  be  with  a 
Madonna  then,  or  with  thyself;  but  no,  no,  thou  art 
esteemed  by  others  far  more  than  by  thyself.  What  ails 
thee,  Cuthbert?" 

"  The  cloud  comes  athwart  the  sky,  yet  we  know  not 
whence  it  comes  ;  so  cannot  I  tell  how  or  why  is  my 
gloom.  I  am  not  often  thus.  Many  a  time  have  I 
cheered  and  chased  your  evil  thoughts,  and  made  you 
merry  when  those  thoughts  were  sad.  But  the  times  are 
troublous,  the  people  discontented ;  the  change  of  the  great 
officers,  whereby  the  treasury  was  put  into  commission 
with  two  professed  Catholics  amongst  them — my  Lords 
Bellasis  and  Dover — has  increased  that  discontent  with  the 
professors  of  your  religion,  Basil ;  and  the  appointment  of 
my  Lord  Tyrconnel  to  succeed  Clarendon  as  Lord  Lieu- 
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tenant  of  Ireland,  though  delightful  for  us,  is,  methinks, 
sorry  news  for  the  Protestants." 

"  Granted,  all  granted,  Guthbert ;  we  poor  Protestants 
are  likely  to  chew  the  bit,  the  poisoned  bit,  that  has  been 
kept  for  our  exclusive  use  by  the  tender  mercies  of 
mother  Church — grandmother  Church  I  should  say.  But 
the  scale  will  turn  ;  see-saw,  saw- see — so  goes  the  world." 

uAnd  then  we  shall  bite  no  more,  but  be  bitten  in  our 
turn  :  pray  ye,  when  this  comes  to  pass,  Captain  Sydney, 
look  with  compassion  on  your  poor  friend  Cuthbert,  and 
suiter  him  to  buff  your  belt — to  brighten  your  spurs — to 
saddle  your  horse — that  so  he  be  not  shot  or  starve.d  by 
the  avenger ! " 

There  was  a  peculiar  tone  in  this  speech,  and  it  was 
moreover  accompanied  by  a  smart  blow  ot  the  riding-whip 
to  hasten  his  horse's  speed,  which  made  his  cooler  com- 
panion pause  ere  he  replied  to  it. 

Cuthbert  Raymond  was  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic, 
and  yet  the  chosen,  cherished  friend  of  Captain  Sydney. 
He  was  brave,  spirited,  and  daring ;  somewhat  prone  to 
contention,  but  being  in  a  quarrel,  comported  himself  with 
a  wild  generosity  which  might  not  unjustly  be  termed 
romance.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  and  con- 
sequently looked  upon  with  much  jealousy  by  many  of  the 
Protestant  officers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  strongly  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  pretensions  of  William  of  Orange. 

Cuthbert  did  not  deserve  either  jealousy  or  suspicion  ; 
he  was  too  brave,  too  reckless  of  consequences  to  heed  the 
signs  and  bearings  of  the  times.  He  loved  the  toil  and 
din  of  war,  and  the  only  thing  that  made  him  complain  of 
the  tented  camp  at  Hounslow  was  the  inglorious  ease 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  in  all  things  a  most  rigid 
Catholic ;  his  lofty  mind  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
rites  and  mysteries  of  so  poetical  a  religion,  in  sincerity 
and  truth  venerating  the  priesthood,  constant  in  his  con- 
fessions, and  giving,  with  a  liberality  which  deprived  him 
of  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  his  age  and  rank,  to  the 
masses  and  ceremonies  so  pompously  patronised  and  shared 
in  by  the  weak-minded  but  unfortunate  James. 

Basil  Sydney  was  cast  in  a  stronger  but  not  a  better 
mould :  he  cannot  be  described  as  a  fervent  Protestant, 
yet  he  despised  Romanism  and  Puritanism  with  a  most 
perfect  contempt.  Much  of  the  wit  and  gallantry  of  the 
court  of  Charles  haunted  the  camp  of  his  Catholic  brother, 
and  though  the  more  dissipated  were  not  men  who  could 
tarnish  the  high-minded  Basil,  yet  few  of  the  young  are 
altogether  proof  against  the  perpetual  and  exciting  jest 
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which  the  reckless  level  at  good  principles.  Basil  was, 
politically  speaking,  a  decided  Protestant ;  the  term  to  his 
ear  was  pregnant  with  the  freedom  and  glory  of  England. 
He  was  proud  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  he  was  proud 
of  being  a  Protestant — he  would  have  died  for  the  name, 
though  of  the  faith  he  knew  but  little  : — the  more  it  was 
endangered,  the  more  did  he  hold  to  it — with  all  the 
tenacity  of  a  generous  mind,  the  stronger  did  he  feel  its 
claims  upon  his  support.  He  would  have  given  worlds 
that  his  mother  had  not  been  a  Catholic,  for  then  he  could 
have  hated  Catholicism  with  a  more  entire  hatred  :  he  was, 
perhaps,  over-fond  of  bantering  his  friend  Cuthbert  on  the 
subject  of  fasts  and  feasts,  and  friars'  sanctity  and  the 
pope's  infallibility,  and  a  host  of  other  rites  or  opinions  ; 
he  loved  to  draw  him  out— to  excite  his  indignation,  for 
then,  as  he  would  afterwards  say,  he  appeared  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Basil  Sydney  would  do  tbis  quietly  and  calmly, 
as  if  he  were  in  earnest ;  and  Cuthbert  Raymond  would 
reply  hotly,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country — and  then, 
when  the  heat  was  over,  laugh  at  his  own  impetuosity. 

Basil,  by  his  English  prudence  and  forethought,  had 
extricated  Cuthbert  from  many  a  scrape,  and  Cuthbert 
had  not  spared  the  powerful  interest  he  possessed  in  the 
Catholic  court,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Protestant  friend. 

"  Cuthbert,"  replied  Basil,  after  a  long  pause,  reining 
up  his  horse  and  drawing  closer  to  his  friend,  u  that  was 
said  somewhat  bitterly  ;  and  let  us  resolve,  now  that  the 
politics  of  our  country  are  in  such  a  distressful  condition, 
to  have  no  chafing  together  on  religious  subjects.  The 
time  has  been,  and  I  fear  me  is  fast  returning,  when 
every  man's  hand  may  be  lifted  against  his  brother — when 
— but  I  will  not  anticipate  evil — upon  its  demon  pinions 
it  flies  swiftly  enough,  and  is  certainly  winging  its  way 
towards  us.  Only  promise  me,  Cuthbert,  that  you  will 
not  moot  this  point — and  for  the  sake  of  the  friendship  I 
so  dearly  prize,  I  will  be  equally  careful." 

Basil  Sydney  extended  his  hand,  which  was  eagerly 
grasped : — another  pause  ensued  ;  and  at  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  bridle  path,  the  travellers  reached  a  point  where  the 
route  they  journeyed  was  intersected  by  two  cross-roads. 

"  A  pretty  puzzle,"  quoth  Raymond,  who  held  the  rank 
of  major  in  his  majesty's  forces  ;  "we  have  crossed  so  far 
from  Southampton  well,  left  Culverly  in  its  proper  place, 
but  this  New  Forest  would  puzzle  a  conjuror — vistas  and 
paths — and  here  we  are.  Now,  gallant  captain,  your 
knowledge  of  the  'locale'  would  be  useful." 

44  This  turn,"  replied  his  comrade,  "is  new  to  me.    I 
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have  been  so  little  at  home  that  the  memory  of  the  by- 
roads fades  from  my  remembrance  ;  indeed,  the  foresters 
are  ever  changing  the  ways.  Jemmings  ! "  calling  forward 
one  of  the  two  servants  who,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
followed  their  masters,  "  can  you  tell  which  path  we  are 
to  take?" 

The  attendant  touched  his  cap  '  a  la  militaire,'  and  was 
as  much  at  fault  as  his  master,  though  not  by  any  means 
disposed  to  acknowledge  it. 

"  There  used  to  be  a  course  somewhere  hereabouts,  your 
honour,  leading  to  the  Pleasance,  because  I  particularly 
remember  that  by  the  old  oak  near  Sydney  Park  gate  lived 
Cicely  Maynard's  mother.  Sydney  Park  must  be  some- 
what near,  to  my  thinking — and  the  smoke  used  to  come 
curling,  curling  up  through  the  trees,  just  like  the  puff 
out  of  the  great  gun  what  we  call  4  Blue  Bill,' — out  of  the 
wrong  side  of  a  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  your 
honour.  I  always  used  to  know  when  Dame  Maynard 
was  a-cooking,  by  the  smoke." 

u  Very  likely,"  replied  Captain  Sydney  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
see  what  the  smoke  has  to  do  with  the  case  ;  there  used 
certainly  to  be  a  road  different  from  either  of  those, 
Jemmings." 

"  That's  what  I  say,  please  your  honour  ;  not  but  what 
there's  plenty  of  roads,  and  to  spare :  one — and  the  one 
we're  on — and  the  two  cross-ones,  and  those  twenty  or 
thirty  foot-ways  made  by  the  forest  horses." 

"Diable!"    exclaimed    the  impatient  Irishman;    "  let 
us  take  some  road — all  the  roads,  rather  than  stand  here." 
"  Go  all  the  roads  at  once  !"  laughed  Basil. 
u  If  I  could  only  see  Cicely's — that  is — Dame   May- 
nard's smoke,"  muttered  Jemmings  ;  "  I'll  just  go  up  that 
bit  of  a  hill,  your  honour,  and  reconnoitre." 

As  Jemmings  turned  his  large  black  steed  to  the  ascent, 
Cuthbert  Raymond  could  not  avoid  echoing  Basil's  laugh, 
though  from  a  different  cause  ;  the  tall  bony  form  of  the 
honest  soldier  was  hard  and  perpendicular,  his  massive 
shoulders  appeared  as  if  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
his  arms  told  of  exceeding  strength  ;  his  hair  was  long  and 
gray,  giving  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  to  his  high 
features. 

"Behold!"  exclaimed  Raymond,  u behold  the  votary 
of  Cupid,  nay,  Cupid  himself — ;  Venus's  runaway!'  St. 
Patrick !  that  such  a  fellow  should  be  in  love ! — fancy, 
only  fancy  his  talking  of  hearts  and  darts,  and  flames  and 
dames,  and  all  the  necessary  tackle  for  love -catching. 
Didst  ever  see  this  Cicely  ?  " 
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"  Faith,  I  forget.  Oh,  yes,  I  did  ;  and  Jemmiiigs,  poor 
elephant,  is  faithful  as  a  turtle-dove  ;  a  queer,  honest,  ex- 
cellent fellow,  attached  to  Cicely  Maynard,  Dame  May- 
nard's  flesh-pots,  Blue  Bill — as  his  long  gun  is  called  in 
our  company — and  myself!  I  helieve  I  have  named  them 
as  they  stand  in  his  affections." 

"  Good !  But  I  suppose  he  has  gained  some  informa- 
tion from  that  gipsy-looking  woman,  who  has  started  al- 
most supernaturally  out  of  the  hill-side  ;  by  Jupiter,  there's 
another,  and  another,  and  another !  see  how  he  backs  his 
horse.  I  wonder,  is  he  afraid  of  an  attack  ? — ah !  here  he 
comes — well,  Jemmings  ?  " 

u  Please  your  honours,  yon  woman,  whom  I  take 
to  be  no  other  than  queen  of  the  band  of  beggars  which 
infest  the  country,  says  this  here  road  leads  straight 
to  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  that  is  a  short  way  to  Beaulieu." 

u  Where  my  sister  is!0  exclaimed  Major  Raymond,  as 
they  continued  their  journey.  "  I  did  not  recollect  she 
was  so  near  to  Sydney  Pleasance ;  I  must  visit  her,  and 
that  before  two  days  elapse." 

"  Is  she  handsome,  Cuthbert?  If  not,  she  can  be  no 
sister  of  yours." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment.  Margaret  is,  I  believe, 
considered  handsome ;  but  brothers  are  bad  judges  of  their 
sisters'  beauty.  She  is  a  clever,  enterprising  girl ;  quick 
and  ready-witted,  a  brunette  of  the  darkest  hue,  but,  I  hear, 
a  great  favourite  with  her  superior  ;  she  possesses  a  talent 
for  the  acquirement  of  languages,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  usage  ;  is  also  somewhat  fond  of  the  abstruse  and 
occult  sciences." 

"  A  philosopher  in  hood  and  kirtle  !" 

"  Not  quite  that  either.  Meg  is  a  thorough  woman  ;  it 
is  easy  to  know  as  much  by  the  kindling  of  her  dark 
deep  eye  ;  and,  moreover,  full  of  woman's  vanities.  I  am 
told  I  shall  find  her  marvellously  improved,  and  I  hope  so  ; 
two,  alone,  as  we  are  in  this  weary  world,  ought  to  be  united 
in  heart ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  Meg  was  no  great  fa- 
vourite of  mine  as  a  child ;  she  was  ever  striving  for  the 
mastery,  and  I  used  to  delight  in  teasing  her ;  however, 
she  must  be  somewhat  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  now,  and 
has  learnt  wisdom.  Poor  thing !  it  was  very  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  seek,  among  your  cold  English,  a  refuge  from 
the  storms  of  her  own  land." 

u  Cold  English  ! — well  done,  Cuthbert,  well  done  !  by 
Jove !  If  we  are  not  ready  to  light  and  fire  off,  like  you, 
we  are  cold  English  directly.  But  what  have  we  here  ?  " 
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Captain  Sydney's  inquiry  was  elicited  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  low  antique  travelling  carriage,  of  the  calash 
description,  open  at  the  front,  but  partially  covered  over  by 
a  leathern  head,  from  which  depended  a  deep  curtain  of  the 
same  material ;  this  curtain  was  fringed  and  scolloped  in 
the  Spanish  fashion ;  and  the  machine  was  drawn  by  two 
handsome  Spanish  mules,  exactly  at  the  pace  which  suited 
their  own  convenience.  This  foreign-looking  carriage  con- 
tained two  persons,  females  evidently,  from  the  first  glance 
obtained  by  our  gentlemen  travellers.  We  say  the  first 
glance,  because  a  jolly,  good-humoured  friar,  whose  stinted 
cowl  served  ill  to  cover  his  shaven  crown,  and  who  jogged 
on  leisurely  by  the  side  of  the  Spanish  mules,  on  a  well- 
trained  ambling  jennet,  the  moment  he  perceived  the  gay 
cavaliers,  who  were  about  to  cross  his  path,  caused  the  little 
cavalcade  under  his  guidance  to  halt,  and  applied  himself 
with  much  earnestness  to  tie  and  pin  the  fantastic  curtains 
of  the  carriage  he  so  zealously  escorted.  He  succeeded  in 
his  exertions  so  well,  that,  by  the  time  the  cavaliers  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  the  party  halted,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  below  the  covering  except  the  feet  and  farthingales  of 
the  fair  occupants. 

u  Why,  Father  Frank !  my  venerable  and  esteemed 
playfellow,  how  is  it  that,  instead  of  welcoming  us,  you 
stand  there  securing  a  cage,  lest  your  fair  birds  should  fly 
far  from  your  paternal  care  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Master  Basil !"  replied  the  friar,  the  tears  of  af- 
fectionate welcome  glistening  in  his  eyes  as  he  seized  the 
hand  of  Captain  Sydney,  u  my  old  heart  warms  to  you ;  a 
thousand  welcomes  would  I  have  given  you  ere  now,  but 
duty,  master,  duty — duty  I  say  first,  and  pleasure  after. 
God  bless  you,  my  brave  boy,"  he  added  tenderly;  ugo  on 
your  way,  the  sun  is  sinking  fast,  and  your  lady  mother 
Waits  your  coming." 

u  Let  me  first  present  you  to  my  friend — one  of  your 
own  triumphing  faith,  good  father — an  Irish  officer  of 
right  royal  descent.  Major  Cuthbert  Raymond,  this 
is " 

A  shriek,  or  rather  a  howl  of  frightful  sound,  burst  from 
the  carriage  as  Basil  spoke  ;  the  curtain  was  torn  from  the 
fastening  which  the  friar  had  so  cautiously,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  so  firmly  arranged,  and  the  singular  face  of  Alice 
Murrough  was  protruded  ;  her  eyes  glared  wildly  upon  the 
young  Irishman,  who  sat  his  horse  wiih  an  uncovered  head, 
in  compliment  to  the  priest. 

Having  gazed  but  for  a  moment,  she  sank  back  by  the 
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side  of  her  young  companion,  who  evinced  much  astonish- 
ment by  a  single  gesture ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  that 
innate  feeling  of  propriety  which  never  forsakes  a  modest 
woman,  shielded  her  face  carefully  from  the  admiring  look 
which  Basil  Sydney  bestowed  on  the  countenance  of  his 
lovely  but  stranger  cousin. 

Poor  Father  Frank  was  in  a  terrible  dilemma ;  he  had 
mounted  his  jennet,  and  was  obliged  to  dismount  again — 
no  easy  task  for  one  of  such  rotundity.  He  entreated  his 
friend  Basil  to  hasten  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  while  Basil 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  catch  a  second  glimpse  of  the 
fair  maid's  face  ;  the  priest  called  for  pins,  and  the  serving- 
men  who  attended  had  not  wherewith  to  supply  him ;  he 
scolded  Alice,  who,  with  folded  arms,  continued  rocking 
herself  backwards  and  forwards,  not  heeding  in  the 
slightest  degree  his  reproofs ;  finally,  he  succeeded  in 
stowing  himself,  as  a  wall  of  defence,  into  the  already 
well-filled  machine,  and  desired  the  coachman  to  drive 
on  without  any  leave-taking. 

As  the  cavalcade  proceeded  unwieldily  on  its  way, 
the  two  officers  and  their  servants  drew  up  on  a  little 
eminence  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  party  that  had 
most  marvellously  excited  both  their  risibility  and  their 
interest. 

"  Never  was  poor  priest  in  such  a  taking,"  said  Basil; 
"the  women  must  be  a  precious  freight.  Didst  mark  the 
young  one,  Cuthbert?  I  never  saw  such  eyes;  had  that 
fair  lady  been  within  the  ken  of  King  Charlie,  methinks 
she  would  not  be  bound  for  a  nunnery,  as  this  young  crea- 
ture certainly  is." 

"  No,  faith  ;  your  king,  Basil,  was  no  par  agon  of  virtue. 
But  who  can  that  wild  old  woman  be  ?  she  seemed  but  ill- 
inclined  to  play  duenna.  Ha!  the  priest  can  manage  it  no 
longer  ;  out  he  gets  ; — mark,  how  he  wipes  his  brow,  and 
shakes  his  head  at  us  ;  make  feint  to  gallop  back.  Well 
done,  Basil,  for  now  he  trundles  in  again ;  and  hark !  didst 
hear  the  laugh  that,  borne  upon  the  breeze,  makes  such 
light  and  cheerful  music  ?  Oh  !  but  the  laugh  of  a  young 
girl  is  sweet !  Not  the  bright  clarion  of  a  victor's  troop 
rings  half  so  gaily  on  the  mountain's  side  as  the  merry 
laughter  of  a  maiden  in  her  mirth !  How  often,  Basil,  in 
my  boyish  days,  has  my  heart  danced  to  all  the  pleasant 
sounds  that  floated  through  the  air  of  my  own  Irish  home. 
My  father  loved  the  pomp,  parade,  and  hospitality  of  ancient 
times ;  the  bugle  hung  without  his  castle-gate,  and  was 
never  thought  to  sound  too  often ;  the  few  who  paid  the 
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rents,  which  he  called  c  tribute,'  might  stay  within  our 
walls  for  aye,  and  never  hear  a  question  as  to  their  de- 
parture. The  rights  and  penances  of  his  religion  were  to 
him  but  as  a  relaxation ;  yet  few  had  made  more  pilgrim- 
ages to  far-off  lands.  But  Cromwell  was  no  respecter  of 
any  creed  except  his  own ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  my  father 
did  not  hesitate  to  provoke  his  puritanical  displeasure.  The 
dance — the  festival  was  ended !  There  arose  from  our 
towers  a  dark  red  flame,  a  smoke  so  dense  that  the  bewil- 
dered birds,  which  had  dwelt  ainid  the  turrets  and  trees, 
were  suffocated  on  the  wing,  and  fell  unresistingly  into 
the  burning  ruins.  Our  thralls  were  hunted  by  the  blood 
bay-hound,  and " 

The  young  man's  eye  grew  dark,  and  his  lips  became 
compressed,  when  Basil  Sydney,  remembering  well  the 
tale  of  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Raymond,  laid 
his  hand  kindly  upon  the  arm  of  his  impetuous  friend,  and 
smiling  in  his  face,  besought  him  not  to  enter  the  park  of 
Sydney  Pleasance  with  a  troubled  brow. 

u  We  have  all  suffered,  and  may  suffer,"  observed  the 
generous  Sydney  ;  u  but  let  us  not  create  fresh  troubles  by 
recapitulating  the  evils  that  are  past,  or  anticipating  those 
that  are  to  come.  Hark  !  there  is  a  sound  that  to  my  ear 
is  full  as  sweet  as  the  light  laughter  of  a  silly  maid — 
listen,  there  it  is  again — it  is  the  blast  upon  my  father's 
whistle,  telling  of  his  home-coming  from  the  excursions  he 
so  dearly  loves.  He  cannot  be  far  off ;  perhaps,  disdain- 
ing the  forms  in  which  my  mother  so  delights,  he  is 
abroad  on  some  moat  or  turret,  watching  the  first  plume  of 
our  helmet,  the  first  neigh  of  our  tired  steeds.  I  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  answering  note." 

Basil  bent  his  finger,  and  placing  it  to  his  lips,  blew  a 
tone  to  the  full  as  shrill  as  that  which  they  had  heard  : 
presently  there  was  a  bustle,  a  sort  of  scuffling  noise,  amid 
some  underwood,  and  with  a  face  full  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence, Ralph  Bradwell,  attended  by  a  pair  of  currish-look- 
ing dogs,  broke  cover,  and,  grasping  his  young  master's 
hand,  covered  it  with  kisses.  There  was  something  so  en- 
dearing', so  affectionate,  so  unlike  any  demonstration  of 
attachment  that  Basil  had  ever  before  experienced,  in  this 
unexpected  salutation  from  the  half-witted  Ralph,  that  it 
affected  the  young  soldier  almost  to  tears.  After  the  poor 
fellow's  eyes  had  literally  gloated  upon  his  countenance, 
he  turned  to  Major  Raymond,  and,  uncovering  his  matted 
poll,  saluted  him  with  a  rude  grace  that  was  not  the  less 
pleasing  because  the  result  of  genuine  kindliness.  Having 
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thus  gratified  himself,  he  bethought  him  of  his  master, 
and,  raising  a  loud  and  sudden  whoop,  sprang  back  into 
the  thicket.  The  note  on  the  silver  call  was  repeated  much 
nearer  than  before, — springing  from  a  grove  of  sapling 
oaks,  and  traversing  the  air  like  a  thing  of  life,  blending 
the  sounds  of  earth  with  the  airs  of  heaven,  in  sweet  and 
graceful  harmony. 

At  the  park-gates  the  venerable  Sir  Everard  stood,  or 
rather  trembled,  to  meet  his  son — the  pure  and  delicious 
enjoyment  of  a  happiness  which  at  that  moment  had  no 
alloy.  The  old  man  folded  him  to  his  heart ;  the  long 
gray  hair,  which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  according 
so  well  with  his  aged  yet  graceful  figure,  mingled  with  the 
flowing  and  silken  curls  that  nature,  and  perhaps  a  little 
art,  sent  waving  after  the  most  approved  fashion  over 
Basil's  shoulders. 

;,.  At  the  mansion,  a  more  stately  greeting  awaited  the 
young  men.  Lady  Sydney,  who  thought,  with  the  high 
and  mighty  of  our  own  days,  that  every  demonstration  of 
feeling  is  a  departure  from  necessary  dignity,  stood  in  her 
robe  of  crimson  velvet  looped  with  jewels,  her  stomacher  of 
diamonds,  and  her  richest  farthingale,  ready  to  receive  her 
son  in  the  entrance  hall.  Behind  her,  and  at  the  proper 
distance,  the  servants,  male  and  female,  were  ranged  in 
their  holiday  suits,  according  to  their  station  ;  and  as  the 
evening  had  nearly  closed,  the  interior  of  the  castle  hall 
was  one  blaze  of  light.  It  had  a  bright  and  beautiful 
effect ;  and  Basil  Sydney  was  gratified  that  his  friend 
should  see  their  home  to  the  best  advantage. 

Poor  Cuthbert !  the  remembrance  of  what  his  own 
castle  had  been  came  forcibly  upon  his  memory ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  at  that  very  moment  he  had  no  dwelling 
but  his  tent,  no  fortune  but  his  sword,  saddened  and 
sobered  the  joy  which  he  would  otherwise  have  experienced 
in  witnessing  the  happiness  of  his  friend. 

An  ordinary  observer  would  have  said  that  Lady  Sydney 
supported  the  meeting  well ;  but  more  than  once  did  her 
quiet  waiting-maid  (who  knew  her  mistress  better  than 
any  other  human  being  had  ever  done)  move  towards 
her,  though  her  head  was  erect  and  her  eye  tearless,  lest 
her  limbs  should  refuse  their  support  in  that  hour  of 
triumphant  trial,  when  the  youth,  who  had  quitted  her  a 
tall  and  graceful  stripling,  flew  to  her  embrace  a  noble  and 
gallant  officer,  having  won  honour  in  a  cause  to  which  her 
entire  soul  was  pledged.  She  bore  it  bravely, — at  first, 
holding  her  son  firmly,  almost  at  arm's  length,  and  read* 
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ing  his  features  with  a  delighted,  a  proud,  a  glorious  exul- 
tation, which  only  a  mother  can  feel ;  then,  having  satisfied 
her  soul  with  gazing,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders 
she  swooned  on  his  bosom,  and  was  carried  to  her  chamber 
ere  she  recovered, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IT  never  was  our  fortune  to  meet  with  a  nun  who  did  not 
declare  her  happiness — assure  you  that  she  was  happy, 
quite  happy,  at  the  very  moment  when  her  memory  wan- 
dered to  the  scenes  she  could  never  again  behold. 

To  the  heart-broken  such  religions  institutions  certainly 
offer  a  calm  and  tranquil  refuge.  But  merely  passing  the 
threshold  of  a  nunnery  will  not  recall  the  wandering 
thoughts,  or  shed  the  halo  of  contentment  over  a  mind 
torn  and  distracted  by  worldly  struggles.  Time  is  the  only 
cure  for  misfortune  ;  we  are  loth  to  shut  our  eyes  on 
earth,  while  hope  remains  to  promise  better  days. 

Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  nature  than  the 
expectation  that  a  young  and  joyous  spirit  will  dwell  con- 
tentedly in  a  cloister.  A  free  bird,  loving  the  wilds  and 
mountains,  will  not  cage  itself;  and  surely  of  all  crea- 
tures that  ever  chased  a  sun-beam,  Rosalind  Sydney  was 
the  least  fitted  for  such  restraints  as  are  imposed  by  con- 
vent laws  and  regulations  ;  she  clung  to  Father  Frank  as 
if  he  were  the  only  friend  she  possessed  on  earth  ;  and, 
despite  the  dissimilarity  of  their  religious  creeds,  the  padre 
loved  her  as  she  were  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  his 
own  child. 

St.  Mary's  Priory,  as  it  was  called,  was  in  truth  a 
modern  dwelling,  compounded  from  a  portion  of  Beaulieu 
Abbey  which  was  originally  built  for  the  abbot's  lodging, 
and  converted  into  a  family  seat  after  the  Dissolution. 
Lady  Mary  Powis,  the  prioress,  had  resided  for  some  time 
in  a  Spanish  convent,  but  when  the  religious  opinions  of 
James  were  so  bruited  abroad  as  to  hold  out  hopes  which 
the  Romanists  had  not  dared  to  indulge  in  for  many  years, 
she  returned  to  her  beloved  country,  accompanied  by  a  few 
nuns,  anxious  to  establish  a  species  of  convent-school 
somewhere  near  the  New  Forest.  Nothing  could  suit  her 
purpose  better  than  the  vicinity  of  Beaulieu ;  all  the 
legends  relating  to  its  great  sanctity  were  eagerly  revived ; 
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in  less  than  six  months  the  establishment  had  wonderfully 
increased  ;  and  had  the  Catholic  dynasty  continued,  St. 
Mary's  Priory  would  have  been  pointed  out  to  this  day  ; 
but  its  walls  now  moulder  amid  the  ancient  and  well-known 
ruins  of  Beaulieu ! 

The  young  ladies  who  were  taken  into  the  priory  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  accomplishments  in  which  all 
foreign  nuns  excelled,  were  subject  to  considerable  restric- 
tions, and  yet  were  lodged  and  boarded  separately  from 
those  who  had  taken  the  veil,  whether  black  or  white,  and 
who  were  consequently  liable  to  the  severest  regimen. 
Father  Frank  expatiated  warmly  to  the  abbess  on  the 
talents  of  his  young  friend,  and  moreover  desired  that  a 
bed  should  be  provided  for  Alice  Murrough  in  or  near  the 
sleeping  cell  of  her  young  lady.  This  was  a  sad  infringe- 
ment on  the  convent  rules  ;  but  Lady  Sydney's  purse  was 
a  charm — an  4k  open  sesame  !  "  in  all  points  upon  which  the 
friar  deemed  it  prudent  to  negotiate.  He  left  Rosalind 
the  next  morning,  to  return  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  fifteen  miles  (which  took  his  lady's  favourite 
mules  at  least  six  hours  to  accomplish),  with  an  opinion 
that  she  might  be  tolerably  happy  there  for  a  time,  but 
that  she  would  never  be  a  nun  ! 

u  And  how  did  ma  colleen  sleep?"  inquired  Alice  of 
her  nursling,  the  next  morning  ;  "how  did  the  air  of  the 
holy  place  agree  with  her  ?  Sure  it's  myself  that  hasn't 
known  such  a  night's  rest  for  many  a  long  day,  in  spite  of 
the  weakness  that  came  over  me  in  the  beautiful  carriage, 
which,  I  dare  say,  my  lady  thought  it  a  great  honour  to 
let  such  a  poor  mortal  as  me  ride  in.  Ah  !  c  poverty  parts 
good  company.'  The  blood  in  old  Alice's  veins  is  more 
ancient  than  that  in  her  own.  I  could  count  pedigree  with 
her  back  to  the  Conqueror,  as  he's  called  ;  iiot  that  I've 
anything  very  particular  to  say  against  him  ;  he  was  civil 
enough  to  me,  and  good  right  had  he,  and  I  with  him  in 
the  wars  abroad  and  at  home." 

"You,  Alice!" 

'•  Yes,  ma  vourneen,  me,  or,  what's  all  one,  my  ancestors 
— my  #reat- grandfathers.  It's  my  belief  she's  no  oulder 
than  Queen  Elizabeth — the  bitter  heretic  to  me  and  mine ! 
the  dark-hearted,  red-headed,  murdering  Jezebel!" 

u  For  shame,  Alice  1  you  must  not  abuse  our  glorious 
queen  in  such  a  fashion.  Here,  help  me  to  fasten  on  this 
quaint  dress,  which  the  pupils  are  doomed  to  wear.  It  is 
too  bad  that  I  must  band  back  all  my  beautiful  curls — my 
sunny  curls,  as  my  dear  uncle  used  to  call  them  ;  and  yet, 
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methinks,  it  well  becomes  that  dark  girl  they  named  as 
Sister  something,  something — Kaymond." 

u  Raymond !"  interrupted  Nurse  Murrough;  "  Raymond 
again  !  Holy  Mary !  is  this  the  convent  where  Margaret 
Raymond  has  been  lodged?" 

"  Margaret  was  the  name,  of  a  certainty.  But,  dear 
Alice,  what  is  there  in  the  sound  of  Raymond  so  appalling, 
that  you  change  when  it  is  mentioned  ?" 

u  It's  all  working,"  continued  the  nurse ;  u  all,  all 
working  its  own  way ;  and  God  will  bring  it  about  in  his 
own  time " 

"  You  got  into  a  little  fit,"  observed  Rosalind,  uwhen 
we  met  those  gallant  gentlemen,  who  dear  Father  Frank 
was  afraid  would  eat  us  up  at  a  mouthful ;  and  now  you 
are  going  to  get  into  another,  methinks.  And  so,  you  tell 
me  my  aunt  sent  me  from  Sydney  Pleasance  because  she 
would  not  have  her  son  fall  in  love  with  his  poor  cousin ! 
The  lady  might  have  known  me  better  :  even  if  her  proud 
and  Sydney-looking  boy  should  have  considered  me  worthy 
his  regard,  I  have,  I  hope,  too  much  spirit  to  degrade 
myself  by  suffering  the  love-making  of  one  who  is  taught 
to  believe  me  his  inferior.  God  help  those  whom  the 
world  calls  base-born !  How  bitterly  do  they  suffer  for 
their  parents1  sin  !  Behold,  I  am  young,  not  foul  to  look 
upon  ;  of  a  spirit,  though  I  say  it,  generous  and  frank ; 
and  I  am  sure  my  heart  has  but  one  feeling,  and  that  is, 
kindness  to  the  whole  human  race.  I  have  gone  about  my 
uncle's  mansion  for  twelve  years  ;  I  have  marked  the  scorn 
upon  my  proud  aunt's  brow ;  I  have  watched  late,  and 
awoke  early,  to  pleasure  her  whose  eyes  seemed  frozen 
when  they  rested  on  me ;  and  yet,  Alice,  in  that  great 
house,  only  my  uncle,  and  the  poor  dumb  things — the 
hound  and  the  small  birds,  whom  I  fed  daily,  truly  loved 
me." 

OJd  Alice  groaned  deeply,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  Do  not  weep,  nurse ;  you  could  not  help  it.  And 
you — you  loved  me,  Alice.  Did  I  forget  to  say  you  loved 
me?  —  then  am  I  an  ungrateful  wench.  And  Father 
Frank,  the  padre,  he  too  loves  me.  Well,  then — there  is 
my  uncle,  one  ;  you,  two  ;  the  padre,  three  :  Branno  loves 
me  better  than  the  padre — well,  then,  Branno  three :  the 
padre,  four  ;  and  the  small  birds,  countless  as  the  stars  in 
heaven !  Then,  after  all,  I  am  beloved  by  many ;  why 
should  I  repine  ?  And  those  who  love  me,  love  me  for 
my  own  sake  :  do  they  not,  nurse  ?  " 
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Still  Alice  spoke  not ;  and  the  affectionate  girl  looked 
on  her  with  an  expression  half  playful,  half  pouting. 

u  You  are  as  fitful,  nurse,  as  an  April  day.  For  shame ! 
You  came  hither  to  prevent  my  being  dull,  and  yet  you 
help  to  make  me  miserable  !  Why  is  this?" 

"  You  have  spoken  the  truth  now,  Miss  Rosalind,  any 
way,"  replied  Alice  at  last,  withdrawing  her  hands  from 
her  prominent  features ;  "  you  have  spoken  the  truth  now, 
as  you  have  ever  since  you  could  spake  at  all.  And  now 
tell  me,  if  I  turned  out  a  traitor  and  deceived  you  ;  if  I 
was  a  bad,  black,  bitter  woman — as  bad,  as  worthless,  as 
ungrateful  as  that  wicked  queen,  could  you  love  me  still?" 

Rosalind,  whose  excited  feelings  a  few  moments  before 
almost  required  the  aid  of  tears  to  save  her  heart  from 
bursting,  was,  in  the  happy  changefulness  of  youthful 
spirits,  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Nurse  Murrough  took  occasion,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, made  occasion,  to  lug  in  Queen  Elizabeth  on  all  fitting 
or  unfitting  pretexts. 

"  You  will  never,  I  am  sure,  nurse,"  she  replied,  "  be 
either  bad,  black,  or  bitter,  nor  a  bit  like  your  favourite 
queen  in  any  way  ;  so  there  is  no  danger  of  my  loving  you 
less,  and  I  cannot  easily  love  you  more." 

Nurse  Murrough  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and,  after 
a  pause,  said  :  u  It's  not  time  yet ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when,  may-be,  those  bright  red  lips  may  curse  me  in  my 
grave.  Oh !  more  is  the  pity — more  is  the  pity !  We 
know  not  what  we  may  come  to  :  we  are  all  born,  but  we 
know  not  how  we  may  die.  Oh  !  the  pity,  the  pity !  God 
keep  us  and  preserve  us  !  And  now  tell  the  truth  to  me, 
darling,  and  say  which  of  the  fine  young  gentlemen  we 
saw  yesterday  you  liked  best  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  nurse,"  replied  Rosalind,  blushing, 
uwhen  I  know  myself:  I  did  not  like  either  exactly,  and 
yet  I  liked  them  both.  The  Sydney  seemed  to  me  the 
gentlest,  more  like  my  uncle  ;  but  the  other  was  the  finest, 
the  most  gallant  of  the  two;  though,  sooth  to  say,  I  hardly 
looked,  for  'tis  not  wise  in  maidens  to  be  forward.  There, 
there  is " 

"  Margaret  Raymond,"  exclaimed  Alice,  pointing  from 
the  window  where  they  stood,  to  a  tall,  slight,  yet  dignified 
figure,  that  with  a  firm  but  almost  martial  step  walked 
beneath  the  shadow  of  an  avenue  of  lofty  limes  whose 
young  gray  leaves  fluttered  in  the  morning  sun. 

uMary  Mother!  how  like!  only  more  lovely,  far,  far 
more  lovely.  Ay,  there  it  is,  the  short  quick  turn  of  the 
head,  the  rapid  step — Holy  Mary,  pray  for  our  sins  !" 
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64  Yes,  how  beautiful  are  her  features,  so  cut  and  chisel- 
ed !"  said  Rosalind.  "  There,  she  sees  and  salutes  us." 

Margaret  Raymond  had  caught  sight  of  Rosalind  as, 
leaning  from  the  high  and  narrow  window,  she  stooped 
forward  to  point  out  the  fair  Irish  maiden  to  her  nurse. 

Margaret  was  taller  and  more  delicately  formed  than 
Rosalind ;  her  features  had  a  wild  and  strange  expression, 
particularly  when  she  smiled ;  but  Rosalind's  smile  was 
one  of  unrivalled  sweetness.  Still  as  she  stood  there,  kiss- 
ing her  hand,  and  returning  the  salutation  of  her  new 
friend,  there  was  something  dignified  in  her  air  and  man- 
ner ;  her  head  was  thrown  back ;  and  though  her  raven 
hair  was  tightly  banded  beneath  a  crutch  or  cap  of  the 
finest  lawn,  and  her  dress  of  black  silk,  confined  by  a  broad 
black  leather  belt  round  her  slender  waist, — a  tiring  by  no 
means  calculated  to  set  off  her  figure  to  the  best  advan- 
tage,— yet  the  sweeping  folds  of  the  robe,  descending  to  her 
feet,  lent  a  grace  and  ease  to  her  movements  which  she 
might  have  lacked  had  her  drapery  been  more  studied. 

u  The  blessed  saints  be  about  us  !"  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
after  looking  at  her  for  some  minutes ;  u  to  think  of  my 
living  to  see  you  two  meet.  You  both — whom  I  nourished 
here,"  and  she  crossed  her  arms  on  her  withered  bosom — 
"  you  both!"  ' 

u  Sister  Rosalind,"  said  Miss  Raymond  from  beneath 
the  window,  u  the  first  bell  has  sounded  for  matins,  and 
we  shall  be  looked  for  ;  shall  I  come  to  your  dormitory, 
and  show  you  our  ways  ?  " 

uPray  do,"  replied  Rosalind,  u  Did  you  really  mean, 
nurse,"  she  continued,  overcome  with  astonishment,  "that 
you  fostered  that  young  lady  ?  " 

u  God  forgive  us  our  sins  !     I  did." 

"  But  you  never  told  me  this  before." 

u  What  need  ?  'twas  but  for  three  months.  She  is  older 
than  you." 

"  I  shall  love  her  now  with  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed 
Rosalind,  warmly;  *' she  shall  be  to  me  indeed  a  sister." 

"  Now,  God  forbid!"  replied  Alice:  "  good  blood  nor 
a  friendly  hand  can  never  be  between  you  two." 

*'  I  have  heard  that  all  the  Raymonds  were  of  the  highest 
honour." 

"  And  so  they  were  ;  who  ever  doubted  the  honour  of  a 
Raymond?" 

"  Did  you  not  just  now  say,  that  good  blood  could  never 
be  between  us  ?  Alas !  then,  she  will  despise  me  ;  she, 
too,  will  look  upon  my  birth  and  loathe  me,  for  that  I  am 
a 1  cannot  speak  the  hateful  word." 
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Alice,  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  sank  upon  her 
knees  before  her  foster-child,  and  with  clasped  hands  and 
a  sparkling  eye,  and  all  the  over-wrought  feelings  of  Irish 
eloquence,  besought  her,  for  the  love  of  all  the  saints, 
never  to  allude  again  to  the  circumstance  of  her  birth  ;  at 
least  not  until  she  herself  mentioned  the  subject,  or  led 
to  it  in  a  way  she  could  not  misunderstand.  u  If  you  do 
you  may  as  well  put  a  knife  to  my  throat,  and  kill  me  at 
once,  and  what  good  would  that  do,  a  lannan  !  to  anybody 
in  the  wide  world  ?  and  I  that  have  so  much  to  tell  before 
my  death.  Now  promise,  promise,  as  you  hope  for  mercy 
hereafter  for  me  or  for  yourself!  " 

Rosalind  did  as  she  was  bidden ;  not  without  avowing 
her  astonishment  as  to  what  could  possess  her  nurse,  and 
occasion  such  fitful  fancies. 

She  had  scarcely  given  the  pledge  when  Margaret  Ray- 
mond tapped  at  the  door,  and  entered,  imprinting  a  cross 
and  a  kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  Protestant  lady. 

After  a  few  brief  salutations,  Rosalind  informed  her 
that  they  had  both  in  their  infancy  been  fostered  by  the 
nurse,  whom  she  presented  to  her ;  but  poor  Rosalind 
could  almost  have  wept  at  the  observation  Miss  Raymond 
made. 

u  And  it  was  with  you,  then,  I  caught  the  small-pox, 
which  made  my  mother  remove  me  from  your  care,  when 
I  was  only  three  months  old?  I  have  reason  to  know  it, 
for  I  still  retain  some  slight,  very  slight  traces  of  the  dis- 
ease." 

"  I  am  sure  poor  nurse  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that,"  ob- 
served Rosalind,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say. 

u  And  you  are  really  the  woman  who  went,  my  mother 
said,  nobody  knew  where,  with  some  strange  child  ?  " 

"  Peace!"  exclaimed  Nurse  Murrough,  without  any  of 
the  show  of  courtesy  which  on  ordinary  occasions  dis- 
tinguished this  remarkable  woman.  u  This  is  the  child 
that  I  took  from  the  high  nettles  and  prickly  furze  that 
now  flourish  where  Castle  Raymond  stood.  Have  you, 
Miss — Miss  Raymond,  anything  to  say  against  her?" 

u  What  a  strange,  wild  woman  !"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
passing  her  arm  with  somewhat  of  a  patronising  air 
through  that  of  poor  Rosalind,  who  stood  by  her  side 
trembling  and  blushing  between  shame  and  pride.  "  How 
very  odd  that  we  should  meet  here !  but  we  must  go  to 
matins — there  sounds  the  second  bell." 

" I  cannot  go  to  matins,"  replied  Rosalind;  UI  am  a 
Protestant." 
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"A  Protestant!"  repeated  Margaret:  then  added 
sternly,  u  what  do  ye  here  ?" 

"  In  truth  I  hardly  know,"  replied  the  poor  maiden ; 
"  but  this  I  know,  that  even  Lady  Sydney  never  required 
me  to  attend  her  services." 

"  Lady  Sydney,  of  Sydney  Pleasance  !  why  what  is  she 
to  you?" 

"My  uncle's  wife,"  replied  Rosalind,  with  dignity. 

"I  asked,"  observed  Margaret,  as  if  conscious  that 
the  abruptness  of  the  question  demanded  some  apolog}', 
u  because  my  brother's  chosen  friend  is  Captain  Basil 
Sydney." 

u  He  is  with  his  friend,  then,"  said  Rosalind,  with  great 
4  naivete,'  u  for  I  know  they  arrived  yesterday  at  Sydney 
Pleasance.  You  had  better  not  let  my  declining  to  attend 
any  matins  but  my  own  prevent  your  going  :  the  bell  has 
ceased  to  sound." 

Margaret  surveyed  her  young  companion  with  a  scruti- 
nising look — it  was  the  look  of  a  moment,  and  yet  it  was 
dark,  deep,  and  penetrating. 

u  And  are  you  really  serious  in  saying  you  will  not  go 
to  matins  ?  and  are  you  wise  in  defying  our  holy  religion 
within  one  of  its  chosen  sanctuaries  ?  " 

u  I  am  quite  serious  as  to  my  non-attendance,  and  I  too 
much  venerate  my  own  belief  to  defy  or  insult  the  belief 
of  any  other  human  being.  I  asked  the  padre,  and  he 
said  I  need  not.  Nay,  Miss  Raymond — -" 

"We  call  each  other  sisters  here,"  interrupted  the 
young  lady ;  "  I  call  you  sister  Rosalind,  and  you  must 
call  me  sister  Margaret." 

She  hurried  from  the  little  room,  and  was  followed  by 
Alice,  who  was  but  too  happy  to  mingle  with  the  do- 
mestics of  St.  Mary's  Priory  in  their  morning's  devotions. 
Poor  Rosalind  seated  herself  at  the  little  window,  and  took 
from  out  her  pocket  a  very  small  Bible  that  had  been  her 
uncle's  gift ;  it  was  bound  in  red  velvet,  edged  and  clasped 
with  embossed  gold,  of  exceeding  value  as  regarded  its 
outward  decorations,  but  not  valuable  on  that  account  only 
to  the  single-minded  girl.  She  opened  the  volume  at  an 
appropriate  text  of  Scripture, — the  text,  in  which  so  many 
have  found  comfort,  when  despair  only  seemed  present 
with  them.  Her  mind  had,  from  a  very  early  period, 
even  in  her  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  moods,  received  a 
subduing  bias  from  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  it 
had  not  been  often  that  she  stood  in  need  of  consolation, 
but  she  had  never  sought  without  finding  it,  in  those  beau* 
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tiful,  and  pure,  and  perfect  sentences,  which  command  and 
secure  confidence. 

"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

She  read  it  again  and  again,  and  it  strengthened  her 
faith  and  increased  her  hope,  so  that  when  she  closed  the 
book  she  was  no  longer  oppressed  by  that  heart-heaviness 
— that  sorrow  over  which  reason  hath  no  influence  —which 
had  nearly  bowed  her  gentle  spirit  to  earth. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  she  felt  sad,  exiled  from  her 
uncle's  house  for  no  fault  of  hers,  and  thrown  unprotected 
into  the  centre  of  a  religion  which  had  lately  manifested 
such  a  persecuting  spirit.  What  could  even  her  uncle  do, 
if,  by  her  mild  but  steady  refusal  to  join  in  a  worship  she 
so  perfectly  condemned,  she  should  not  only  rouse  the 
anger  of  mother  church  against  herself,  but  against  him  ? 
She  felt  like  a  hapless  bird  entangled  in  the  fowler's  net, 
conscious  of  its  imprisonment,  but  unable  to  devise  means 
of  escape,  or  to  discover  what  its  fate  may  be.  Poor 
Rosalind  !  She  had  not  sat  long  in  meditation  when  one 
of  the  lay  sisters  commanded  her  to  the  presence  of  the 
superior ;  and  after  traversing  innumerable  galleries  and 
passages  she  found  herself  alone  in  a  large  and  noble 
chamber,  the  private  room  of  the  abbess. 

There  was  nothing  here  to  call  back  the  memory  of  her 
aunt's  oratory ;  all  was  solemn  and  fitting,  and  yet  Rosa- 
lind could  not  think  it  gloomy.  There  was  a  crucifix, 
a  Madonna,  numerous  relics,  books  of  devotion,  missals, 
pictures  of  holy  men  and  women,  a  silver  vase,  or  rather 
bowl,  upon  a  stand  of  the  same  valuable  metal,  containing 
holy  water ;  and  in  it  was  immersed  a  sprig  of  faded 
myrtle,  said  to  have  been  cut  from  a  tree  growing  on 
Mount  Olivet ;  then  there  were  shrines,  and  figures,  and 
curiosities  arranged  with  skill ;  and,  above  all,  in  a  massive 
cage  were  two  small  birds,  rare  at  the  period  we  treat  of, 
but  now  common  in  England,  birds  of  the  parroquet  spe- 
cies,— we  know  not  what  they  were  called  in  those  days, 
but  at  present  they  are  termed  "  love-birds," — those  crea- 
tures sitting  closely  to  each  other,  and  moving  about  as  if 
they  were  two  separate  bodies,  but  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit,  soon  interested  Rosalind,  and  forgetting  convent, 
abbess,  and  all,  she  eagerly  amused  herself  by  feeding 
them  from  out  their  gilded  trough.  As  she  was  thus  en- 
gaged, the  lady  of  St.  Mary's  Priory  entered,  and  stood 
beside  her  ere  the  maiden  was  aware  of  her  approach. 

"  Your  uncle  is  learned  in  foreign  birds,"  was  her  kind 
observation  to  the  timid  girl ;  "has  he  any  of  this  kind?" 
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UI  believe  not,  madam,"  replied  Rosalind.  "I  never 
saw  any  of  the  parrot  family  so  small." 

The  abbess  caressed  her  birds,  who  knew  and  depended 
on  her  kindness,  for  they  crept  up  her  arm  with  that  per- 
fect confidence  which  kindness  alone  inspires.  Rosalind, 
who  had  not  before  seen  her,  had  leisure  to  observe  that 
she  was  a  fair,  pale,  slender  woman,  whose  cheeks  still 
retained  some  of  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  whose  eyes 
beamed  with  a  mild,  tranquil  lustre,  beneath  a  long  fringe 
of  light,  very  light,  brown  lashes  ;  her  hand  was  of  that 
delicate  form  and  colour,  the  unfailing  index  of  gentle 
blood  ;  and  her  carriage,  probably  from  her  exalted  rank 
at  St.  Mary's,  was  of  more  stateliness  than  well  accorded 
with  her  blonde  appearance  ;  she  was  calm  and  graceful  in 
her  movements,  and,  taken  altogether,  was  considered  by 
Rosalind  as  more  fit  to  preside  in  a  drawing-room  than  a 
Cloister, 

Rosalind  had  hitherto  but  one  idea  of  Catholicity  in 
woman-kind,  and  that  was  gloom,  dismal  settled  gloom,  a 
gloom  more  horrid  than  she  could  bear  to  think  upon ;  yet 
here  was  the  abbess  of  St.  Mary's  Priory  talking  to  her  in 
a  soil  voice,  caressing  her  birds,  and  looking  like  a  kind 
arid  amiable  gentlewoman  !  She  could  hardly  believe  her 
senses. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  young  sister,"  said  the  lady,  seating 
herself  in  a  chair  of  sundry  curious  carvings,  the  back  of 
which  was  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  cross — "I  sent  for 
you,  to  inquire  why  you  were  not  with  your  fellow  pupils 
this  morning  at  matins  ;  they  are  celebrated  in  my  private 
chapel,  not  in  the  public  one.  Why  came  you  not  ?" 

"  Madam,  I  thought  Father  Frank  had  informed  you 
that  I  am  a  Protestant  ?  " 

"  There  are  other  maidens  here  of  the  same  faith,  yet 
they  never  hesitate  to  perform  with  us  their  duties.  God 
knows  how  earnestly  I  desire  that  all  may  be  gathered  into 
the  same  happy  fold  :  yet  would  I  use  no  compulsion — 
only  thus  much — I  cannot  countenance  insubordination.  I 
cannot  force  you  to  pray  as  we  do,  but  I  may  surely  expect 
that  one  whom  I  desire  to  love  as  my  own  child  would 
yield  to  my  request  so  much  as  to  kneel  when  we  kneel, 
and  join  the  choir  that  hymns  God's  praise." 

This  affectionate  appeal  was  almost  too  much  for  the 
firmness  of  Rosalind  ;  she  could  endure  or  contend  against 
the  storm  better  than  the  sunshine ;  she  was  prepared  for 
reproof,  but  not  for  gentle  admonishing.  The  abbess, 
kind,  as  she  surely  was,  and  a  pattern  of  the  virtues  she 
enforced,  was  also  well  skilled  in  human  nature ;  she  had 
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not  only  read  its  full  and  varied  volume,  but  she  had  the 
advantage  of  time  and  solitude  to  digest  and  improve  her 
observations. 

The  prioress  saw  that  kindness  was  the  key  to  Rosalind's 
heart,  and  she  was  more  inclined  by  constitution,  if  not  by 
habit,  to  traverse  the  gentler  than  the  rugged  way.  Though 
nature  had  certainly  intended  the  Lady  Mary  Powis  for  a 
different  destiny,  she  was  much  beloved  by  the  nuns,  many 
of  whom,  coming  from  foreign  convents,  considered  her 
far  more  lenient  than  any  abbess  they  had  met  with  be- 
fore ;  while  the  pupils,  from  whose  education  they  derived 
considerable  emolument,  loved  her  with  a  devotedness 
which  only  youth  bestows. 

The  lady  waited  long  for  the  maiden's  answer,  and  then 
repeated  with  continued  gentleness  the  arguments  she  had 
at  first  but  slightly  urged.  Rosalind  gained  at  length  the 
power  of  reply,  and  told  the  superior,  with  a  firm  voice 
and  a  collected  manner,  that  still  she  was  unconvinced  as 
to  the  propriety  of  feigning  one  thing,  and  feeling  another  ; 
she  assured  her  that  she  would  on  all  points,  save  the  one, 
be  meek  and  obedient ;  and  turning  the  tables  with  more 
skill  than  the  abbess  thought  she  possessed,  she  boldly 
asked  how  she  would  feel  if  obliged  to  conform  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Protestant  faith  ? 

In  a  moment  the  lady  prioress  assumed  the  tone  and  dig- 
nity of  her  station  ;  she  said,  that  Rosalind  must  be  aware 
she  had  condescended  to  reason  where  she  had  a  right  to 
command,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  forbid  her  fellow 
pupils  to  hold  any  commune  with  her  ;  but  that  her  society 
must  be  limited  to  the  old  Spanish  nuns,  who  worked 
tapestry,  and  taught  the  gittern  and  harp, 

Rosalind  burst  into  tears ;  she  had  seen  two  of  these 
venerable  ladies  the  night  before,  and  they  looked  severe 
and  ugly ;  still  there  was  that  air  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration about  the  superior,  that  the  poor  prisoner  would 
have  pleaded  not  to  be  excluded  from  all  society,  had  not 
at  the  moment  four  or  five  nuns  burst  open  a  door  leading 
to  a  long  passage  communicating  with  what  was  termed 
the  public  chapel :  they  crowded  round  the  abbess  like  a 
flock  of  frighted  sheep ;  others  speedily  followed  ;  and 
their  mingled  voices,  uttering  cries  and  prayers,  together 
with  a  confused  noise,  which  appeared  to  come  from  the 
outside,  gave  the  prioress  sufficient  cause  fur  alarm.  Some 
prayed,  many  wept,  and  all  appeared  bewildered.  Sud- 
denly the  convent  bell  tolled  loudly;  and  the  father  con- 
fessor to  the  priory — a  tall,  thin,  pallid  man — entered, 
looking,  from  me  fact  of  his  having  just  quitted  either  his 
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siesta  or  refectory,  extremely  disturbed  and  sleepy.  The 
blue-eyed  abbess  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  severe  displeasure, 
and  inquired  repeatedly,  but  ineffectually,  what  occasioned 
the  commotion.  The  din  without  increased — the  nuns 
called  upon  their  patron  saints — the  friar  withdrew  the 
sprig  of  holy  myrtle  from  the  still  more  holy  water,  and 
flung  the  precious  drops  that  rested  on  its  leaves  over  the 
terrified  females ;  then  muttering  a  benediction,  he  followed 
the  prioress,  who  walked  firmly  into  the  chapel — many  of 
the  nuns  clung  around  her,  and  all  entreated  her  not  to 
proceed ;  but  the  lady  lacked  neither  courage  nor  decision 
when  it  was  needed,  and  she  passed  on  fearlessly  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  tumult  both  within  and  without  the 
walls. 

She  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  suspense ;  the 
cause  of  that  commotion  was  easily  explained. 

Before  the  altar,  which  was  adorned  with  all  the  various 
ornaments  of  Catholicity,  his  hand  resting  on  the  holy 
place,  stood  a  tail  and  most  noble-looking  man,  considerably 
past  the  meridian  of  life  ;  his  high  forehead  was  bald  and 
bare,  and  a  quantity  of  thick  grizzled  hair  shaded  his 
temples,  and  waved  around  his  neck  ;  his  dress  was  plain 
and  travel-soiled,  torn  in  many  places,  not  decayed ;  he 
was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement, 
but  fear  would  seem  to  him  as  a  thing  unknown. 

The  wide  door,  opposite  the  altar,  leading  to  the  public 
road  that  skirted  the  priory,  had  been  at  the  instant  burst 
open,  and  outside  and  within  were  groups  of  peasants,  and 
a  few  soldiers,  who  appeared  doubtful  whether  they  should 
advance  or  retreat ;  yet  his  bold  eye  dared  the  crowd,  and 
he  stood  like  a  proud  forest-stag  at  bay. 

The  nuns  had  all  held  back  at  their  gallery-door,  and 
Rosalind  only  followed  the  abbess  into  the  centre  of  the 
chapel  ;  she  clung  to  the  lady's  robe,  and  was  too  much 
interested  in  the  scene  to  withdraw. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  house  to  leave  this  chapel 
open  for  the  benefit  of  the  pious  poor  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  a  veiled  gallery  was  appropriated  to  such 
nuns  as  chose  to  attend  what"  was  called  public  prayers. 
To  this  gallery  the  ladies  flocked ;  for  retirement  gives  a 
wonderful  edge  to  curiosity,  and  no  matter  how  terrified 
they  might  be,  they  wished  to  see  the  termination  of  this 
most  strange  and  unlooked-for  tumult. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  claim  SANCTUARY 
within  these  walls,  and  at  this  altar.  Wilt  suffer  it  to  be 
violated?" 

He  spoke  in  a  deep  stern  voice,  and  with  a  powerful 
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aspiration,  as  he  had  run  fast  and  far.  The  abbess  started; 
perhaps  she  had  heard  the  tones  of  that  voice  before  ;  and 
it  was  singular  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  fierce 
tolling  of  the  bell,  the  noisy  querulous  voices  without,  the 
whisperings  and  suppressed  shrieks  of  the  nuns  in  their 
shrouded  galleries — still  the  appeal  of  the  hunted  stranger 
came  clearly  to  the  ear  of  every  individual  present. 

44  You  see  he  has  taken  refuge  here,"  said  the  abbess, 
drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained uncovered,  and  addressing  the  sergeant  in  com- 
mand, u  therefore  withdraw  to  the  outside  ;  no  one  claim- 
ing sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  Grace 
can  fail  to  obtain  it." 

44  But  he  is  a  heretic,  an  incendiary,  an  OUTLAW,"  re- 
plied the  hound,  who  had  often  licked  the  blood  of  the 
true-hearted  ;  "he  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Dorchester 
by  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  and  escaped  by  the  devil's 
means  ;  for  no  human  help  could  have  save!  him.  Since 
then  a  price  has  been  set  upon  his  head,  and  Colonel  Kirke 
would  give  twice  the  sum  to  have  the  hanging  in  his  own 
hands.  Forward,  my  boys — there  he  stands  !" 

The  ruffian  was  about  to  proceed ;  and  it  was  observed 
by  many  an  anxious  eye  that  the  Outlaw  neither  quailed 
nor  trembled,  but  grasped  his  pistol  more  firmly  with  his 
right  hand,  while  his  left  still  rested  on  the  altar. 

44  At  your  peril!"  exclaimed  the  abbess — and  Rosalind 
saw  her  bright  eye  flash  beneath  her  sombre  veil — "  at 
your  peril !  What,  violate  the  sanctuary  of  our  Lady  of 
Grace ! — spill  blood,  or  take  prisoner  within  these  walls ! 
By  holy  Mary  and  this  blessed  cross  I  swear,  that  if  ye  do 
not  withdraw,  I  myself  will  cite  ye  before  his  majesty  and 
his  holiness's  nuncio,  now  at  London,  and  see  ye  feed 
the  ravens  of  this  rebellious  land.  Out,  1  say!"  She 
seized  a  crosier  that  rested  in  a  niche  close  to  where  she 
stood,  and  advanced,  armed  with  the  holy  symbol  of  her 
order,  towards  the  crowd,  that  retreated  before  her. 

41 1  call  you  all  to  witness,  good  people,"  exclaimed  the 
sergeant  stepping  back,  "  that  we  traced  this  outlaw  from 
Setley  Wood,  across  the  ford  of  Lymington,  through  the 
marshes  of  Heathy  Ditton,  then  into  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
and  lastly  to  this  Beaulieu ;  and  here,  because  he  chooses 
to  claim  sanctuary,  that  mad  woman  obstructs  us  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty." 

An  outcry  was  raised  by  the  nuns  and  the  Catholic  re- 
tainers and  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  had  crowded  to 
the  convent,  fearing  some  disaster  from  the  tolling  of  the 
bell ;  and  the  pet  lamb  of  Colonel  Kirke  stood  a  chance  of 
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being  roughly  handled :  the  doors  were  closed-to  outside 
by  some  good  Romanist,  arid  the  prioress,  assisted  by  Rosa- 
lind, placed  the  night-bar  across  the  entry. 

u  The  Lady  Mary  Powis,"  said  the  stranger,  sinking 
from  exhaustion  and  over-wrought  excitement  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar  that  had  afforded  him  so  brave  a  sanc- 
tuary in  his  great  peril,  "  hath  not  forgotten  herself.'7 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  demesne  of  Sydney  Pleasance  was  pleasantly  and 
happily  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts,  where 
all  is  indeed  beauty,  of  the  New  Forest.  Its  meadows 
were  fertilised  by  the  cheerful  waters  of  the  Lymington 
River,  and  its  park  skirted  the  tranquil  village  of  Broken- 
hurst ;  the  house  itself  slumbered  in  a  green  bottom, 
adorned  with  groves,  lawns,  and  little  sparkling  rivulets, 
that  went  singing  and  murmuring  on  their  way,  rejoicing, 
as  it  were,  in  the  freedom  of  forest  life,  and  affording  re- 
freshment to  the  small  coney,  or  antlered  stag,  who  loved 
their  clear  waters. 

Many  were  the  vistas  formed  in  these  pleasant  woods  by 
the  skill  of  that  benevolent  Nature,  which  delights  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  her  creations.  Such,  indeed,  as  are  com- 
posed of  trees,  all  of  a  similar  age  and  colour,  were  unknown 
in  this  sylvan  neighbourhood :  but  the  wild  arches  and 
covered  ways  formed  in  untrained  but  most  luxurious  ele- 
gance, the  bushes,  the  underwood,  the  twining  plants,  the 
mingling  of  lawn  and  morass,  the  undulating  form  of  the 
hills  and  scattered  pastures,  the  foliage  retiring  from  the 
eye  ;  while  the  oaks,  that  dared  the  advance  of  centuries 
to  dim  their  magnificence,  retain  in  this  splendid  forest  a 
character  of  peculiar  loveliness  and  grandeur.  They  are 
neither  bare,  nor  overloaded  with  foliage  ;  they  seldom  rise 
into  lofty  stems,  but  spread  wide  their  branches  to  shelter 
the  myriads  that  live  beneath  their  shade. 

The  river  of  Lymington,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydney  Pleasance,  was  little  more  than  a  brawling 
stream,  and  yet  it  made  many  a  devious  curve;  and 
numerous  bridges,  formed  of  a  single  tree  or  plank,  had 
Sir  Everard  Sydney  caused  to  be  thrown  across  its  cheerful 
Waters,  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  amusement. 
Here  and  there  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  embattled 
tower  of  Boldre  Church  ;  and  at  such  points  Ralph  Brad- 
well,  in  silent  compliance  with  his  master's  taste,  had 
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erected  rude  stone  seats,  that  his  patron  might,  while 
resting,  look  and  muse  upon  things  he  so  devotedly  ad- 
mired. Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Sir 
Everard  loved  his  beautiful  retirement.  He  had  wood, 
water,  hill,  dale,  heath ;  and,  above  all,  the  ocean,  at  no 
great  distance,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  gladden  and  sweeten 
life.  He  was  wont  to  say  that,  had  he  been  lord  of  the 
New  Forest,  he  could  not  have  been  happier  than  he  was; 
and  this  was  true,  though  he  could  have  been  happy  almost 
anywhere,  that  is  anywhere  in  the  country,  for  he  eschewed 
a  city  as  he  would  a  pestilence. 

We  must  now  convey  the  readers  of  our  narrative  from 
the  convent  of  the  priory  at  Beaulieu,  across  the  country 
to  Sydney  Pleasance,  where,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  the  Outlaw  claimed  sanctuary  at  St.  Mary's,  the 
household  were  assembled  in  the  room  which  we  should 
now-a-days  designate  the  servants'  hall.  Sir  Everard  had 
directed  them  on  that  night  to  call  together  their  friends  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  his  son,  although  his  stay,  in  these 
turbulent  times,  could  not  be  for  many  days.  The  good 
old  man  was  one  who  wisely  enjoyed,  without  abusing,  the 
present,  and  resolved  that  all  about  him  should,  if  possible, 
be  as  cheerful  as  himself;  the  servants  were  nothing  loth 
to  participate  in  this  feeling,  and  much  revelry  and  many 
sports  had  been  the  order,  or  rather  disorder,  of  the  rustic 
assembly.  There  were  but  two  who  apparently  did  not 
fully  share  in  the  evening's  merriment :  Ralph  Bradwell 
sat  on  the  oaken  sill  of  the  large  window,  looking  out  upon 
the  night,  and  almost  concealed  by  the  projection  of  the 
substantial  wall ;  and  Jemmings,  the  self-important  soldier, 
was  moody  and  impatient  of  the  good-humour  which 
seemed  established  on  every  brow.  The  substantial  supper 
provided  for  their  refreshment  smoked  upon  the  ample 
board ;  a  baron  of  beef,  that  jovial  relic  of  old  English 
hospitality,  was  flanked  by  mutton  and  venison;  while 
sundry  geese,  turkeys,  and  meat-pies  were  arranged  as 
4  entremets,'  and  sent  forth  a  curling  and  savoury  steam. 
The  old  fiddler,  who  occupied  a  distinguished  position,  had 
very  nearly  entered  into  a  quarrel  with  Major  Raymond's 
servant,  for  pretending  to  disbelieve  that  the  harts  loved 
music. 

u  What  boots  it,"  exclaimed  the  merry  soldier,  "  whether 
they  like  it  or  not  ?  we  do,  as  we  shall  prove  again,  Master 
Longbow,  by  setting  your  scraper  in  motion,  as  soon  as 
we  have  heard  one  of  Jemmings'  songs.  Come,  Jemmings, 
the  verses  you  made  yourself  upon  your  forest  beauty, 
pretty  Cicely  Maynard." 
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u  A  curse  upon  Cicely  Maynard!  What  do  I  know  or 
care  about  her?"  replied  Jemmings,  coarsely. 

u  Whew !"  whistled  his  comrade.  "  Has  she  jilted  her 
Jemmy,  taken  up  with  a  Hodge  or  a  Lubin  Lout?  Never 
heed  it,  my  lad:  when  we  get  back  to  Hounslow  there 
are  scores  of  as  pretty  girls,  and,  I  warrant  me,  as 
faithful." 

"  Hush,"  said  the  venerable  housekeeper,  who  presided 
at  the  board,  and  who,  with  a  woman's  ready  and  observant 
quickness,  had  perceived  that  poor  Jemmings  was  suffering 
from  some  great  and  heavy  trouble,  against  which  he  had 
vainly  struggled  all  the  evening:  "hush!  Jemmings  is 
not  the  first  man  who  has  been  deceived  by  woman.  Sup- 
pose Ralph  was  to  sing  us  a  stave ;  he  is  a  right  merry 
fellow  sometimes.  Ralph,  sing  the  Three  Blue  Pigeons. 
Ralph!— why,  where  is  Ralph?" 

"  He  was  here  not  ten  minutes  ago,"  answered  a  foot- 
man; "for  I  noticed  how  glummish  he  looked  sitting 
yonder  on  his  haunches,  like  a  great  baboon  that  comes 
from  the  Injies.  But  he's  taken  on  so  after  the  old  hound, 
that  can't  be  found  nowhere  all  day,  though  I  told  him 
what  was  natural  to  think  for  any  one  who  had  reason. 
'  Ralph,'  said  T,  '  I'll  bet  you  a  silver  groat  the  beast  is 
after  Mistress  Rosalind ;  he'd  scent  her  out  anywhere  :  he's 
gone  to  the  convent,  too,  for  his  education.7  And  Ralph 
looked  at  me  like  a  nigger,  for  he's  woundy  fond  of  both 
Mistress  Rosalind  and  the  hound." 

"  Poor  Mistress  Rosalind !"  murmured  the  housekeeper, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"Poor  Mistress  Rosalind!"  echoed  the  housemaids  and 
lady's-maids,  and  all,  even  to  the  little  shepherd  boy  whose 
finger  she  had  dressed,  when  he  had  hurt  it  climbing  a 
May-tree  to  bring  her  the  first  flowers  of  the  year,  cried, 
"  Poor  Mistress  Rosalind !"  And  then  there  was  a  pause, 
for  all  loved  her,  and  all  were  grieved  at  her  departure. 

"  Enough  and  too  much  of  sorrow  for  all  the  wenches 
under  heaven,"  exclaimed  Jemmings,  drawing  his  heavy 
chair  closer  to  the  table.  "  Come,  my  friends,  who  says 

that  Jemmings  is  cast  down?    No,  no.    I'll  not  deny " 

But  here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  drew  the  back  of  his 
rough  hand  across  his  eyes ;  then  seizing  a  black-jack  of 
foaming  ale,  he  filled  a  brimming  measure,  and  standing 
up,  with  an  air  of  great  bravado,  he  continued — u  May 
every  false-hearted  wench  suffer  ten  times  the  pain  she 
inflicts  here,  and  pain  perpetual  hereafter!"  He  raised 
the  measure  to  his  lips ;  a  cheerly  laugh  went  round  the 
wassail  board,  but  it  found  no  answer  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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true-hearted  soldier.  The  jovial  cup  remained  there  for 
an  instant ;  the  white-crested  foam  trembled  on  the  brim; 
he  grew  deadly  pale,  and,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  flung 
the  vessel  in  a  transport  of  passion  to  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  rushed  from 
the  cheerful  company,  muttering — "  Not  so  bad — not  so 
bad.  I  cannot  drink  to  her  destruction ! " 

Poor  Jemmings !  rough  soldier  though  he  was,  he 
merited  a  truer  mate. 

Many  whispers  went  round,  and  it  was  easily  gathered 
that  the  faithless  Cicely  had  quickly  forgotten  her  troth 
and  her  lover :  but  we  will  wait,  and  hear  the  story  as 
Jemmings  told  it  himself  to  his  kind  master  a  short  time 
afterwards. 

"  Our  song,  our  song !  We  must  not  lose  our  song," 
exclaimed  the  company;  "the  evening  waxeth  late,  and 
we  cannot  dance  again  until  we  sing.  Come,  Miller  of 
Lady  Cross,  the  song  of  l  Jolly  good  Ale  and  old.'  We 
can  all  chorus  that." 

He  was  about  to  comply  with  the  request,  when  the  bell 
of  the  entrance  gate,  which,  during  the  turbulent  time  of 
which  we  treat,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  secure  at  an 
early  hour,  rang  a  loud  and  continued  peal,  and  several  of 
the  serving-men  proceeded  forthwith  to  open  it. 

When  the  gate  was  fairly  opened,  the  sergeant  who  had 
used  such  strenuous  efforts  to  capture  the  Outlaw  at  St. 
Mary's,  accompanied  by  four  of  his  myrmidons,  requested 
instant  parley  with  either  Captain  Sydney  or  Major  Ray- 
mond, who  they  knew  were  at  Sydney  Pleasance.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour,  they  asserted,  mattered  not,  as  the 
business  was  of  serious  import  to  the  state. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  soldiers  of  Colonel  Kirke 
were,  like  butchers'  knives,  chosen  because  of  their  especial 
fitness  for  his  purpose  ;  even  such  as  wished  well  to  James, 
and  honoured  his  kingly  cause,  shrank  from  the  blood- 
thirsty ministers  who  followed  in  his  track.  Indeed,  par- 
ticularly during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  this  unfortunate 
man  appeared  to  have  been  bewildered  by  his  evil  counsel- 
lors, and  became,  in  many  instances,  the  victim  of  his  ill- 
judging  friends.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  his 
fate.  He  was,  by  many  degrees,  a  truer-hearted  man  than 
his  brother  Charles,  and  yet  his  destiny  was  to  the  last 
degree  lamentable.  Charles  revelled  in  undisguised  and 
shameless  sin,  even  unto  the  last  moments  of  his  life;  and 
with  a  hand  trembling,  and  a  heart  fainting  under  the 
superstitious  influence  of  Catholicism,  had  yet  the  meanness 
and  the  hypocrisy  outwardly  to  subscribe  to  another  faith. 
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James  had  at  least  more  moral  courage :  he  paid  for  his 
faith  with  his  crown. 

The  stubbornness  of  Charles  the  First  was,  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  those  days,  called  firmness ;  they  could  see  no 
firmness  in  the  bereaved  James,  because  his  faith  accorded 
not  with  theirs.  Betrayed  by  his  friends — abandoned  by 
his  children — well  might  the  crownless  king  exclaim, 
"  Oh,  if  my  enemies  only  had  cursed  me,  I  should  have 
borne  it!" 

All  things,  however,  fairly  considered,  it  is  marvellous 
how,  after  the  Protectorate,  the  English  could  be  content, 
even  for  a  time,  with  any  member  of  the  house  of  Stuart ! 
We  entreat  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  proceed  with  our 
narrative. 

The  retainers  of  Sydney  Pleasance  dropped  off  one  by 
one  from  the  scene  of  wassail  as  the  soldiers  entered,  and 
the  serving-maidens  crept  to  their  beds,  notwithstanding 
the  attractions  of  a  military  coat ;  indeed  Sergeant  Snap'em 
(so  was  he  designated)  was  well  known  in  the  New  Forest — 
many  an  unfortunate  man  had  he  hunted  to  his  destruc- 
tion; and  the  foresters,  free-born,  light-hearted  fellows, 
caring  little  for  politics,  and  nothing  for  its  armed  sup- 
porters, had  been  shrewdly  suspected  of  picking  out  more 
than  one  of  Colonel  Kirke's  "  lambs,"  as  he  called  them, 
dooming  them,  as  a  punishment  for  profaning  their  forest 
sanctuary,  to  an  everlasting  dwelling  beneath  its  turf.  The 
sergeant,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  believed  these  tales ;  for  with 
all  his  desire  to  catch  and  make  captive,  he  never  ventured 
be}^ond  the  borders  without  a  suitable  and  strong  guard, 
sufficient  to  protect  him  from  a  fate,  of  the  likelihood  of 
which  he  had  received  several  indirect  hints,  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  foresters  who  had  joined  in  the  revel  remained  in 
the  hall,  braced  their  hunting-horns  more  tightly  over  their 
shoulders,  and  glanced  their  thumbs  lightly  over  the  blades 
of  their  hunting-knives,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  in  sharp 
and  fitting  order.  The  sergeant  and  one  soldier  were 
quickly  shown  to  Sir  Everard's  study  and  dressing-room, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  described ;  there  a  family  con- 
clave, consisting  of  Sir  Everard,  his  son,  and  Major  Ray- 
mond, awaited  their  approach ;  for  though  they  had  all 
retired  to  their  chambers,  they  had  not  yet  sought  repose. 
The  lights  had,  however,  been  extinguished  in  that  and  the 
other  apartments  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  candles  which  had  been  brought  into  this  room  by  the 
three  gentlemen  were  placed  upon  a  small  table  in  a  recess, 
so  that,  shaded  as  they  were,  they  in  no  degree  lessened 
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the  effect  of  the  moonlight,  which  shone  hrightly  from  an 
unclouded  sky,  and  rendered  every  object  on  the  lawn  as 
distinct  as  if  it  had  been  day  within.  Thus,  in  Sir 
Everard's  little  peaceful  room,  the  sanctum  of  his  science, 
were  met  together  men  of  war  and  blood.  Without,  two 
nightingales  answered  to  each  other  from  opposite  trees ; 
while  a  watchful  squirrel — that  Puck  of  the  forest  world— 
ever  and  anon  opened  its  large  brown  eyes,  and  poked 
forth  its  animated  head  from  its  den  in  the  hollow  tree,  to 
see  whether  it  was  really  night,  or  early  morning. 

Such  are  the  contrasts — so  striking,  so  painful,  and  yet 
so  frequently  unnoticed — which  occur  on  each  day  of  our 
existence. 

Sergeant  Snap'em  was  accompanied  into  the  room  by  a 
species  of  affidavit-man,  distinguished  among  his  friends 
and  foes  by  the  expressive  and  well-earned  epithet  of  Bill 
Tell-truth ;  this  fellow  always  swore  to  what  his  leader 
asserted,  and,  as  the  sergeant  said,  u  was  ever  ready  at  a 
pinch."  He  was  a  pale,  lean,  lanky-looking  person,  and 
slunk  close  to  the  window,  while  the  sergeant  stood  oppo- 
site the  gentlemen,  and  detailed  the  events  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Beaulieu — events  which  excited  in  his  auditors 
both  interest  and  astonishment. 

"  What's  to  be  done?"  inquired  Captain  Basil  Sydney 
of  his  friend  Major  Raymond  ;  "  what  can  be  done  ?  The 
man,  though  a  notorious  outlaw,  has  taken  safe  sanctuary 
at  a  Catholic  altar :  it  is  true  he  is  the  well-known  friend 
and  emissary  of  William  of  Orange,  the  associate  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  ;  and  never  can  be  forgotten  the  animosity 
he  showed  to  the  ruling  powers  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Russell ;  he  harangued  the  people  to  revolt  in  various 
parts  throughout  the  city,  but  though  he  was  seen  every- 
where, and  a  thousand  pounds  in  silver  offered  for  his  head, 
he  disappeared  from  amidst  the  multitude  of  his  pursuers 
like  a  thing  of  magic  ! " 

UA11  true,7' replied  Major  Raymond,  who  observed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  observation  of  Basil  had  caused  Sir 
Everard  to  smile  ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider 
from  what  feeling,  under  such  circuin stances,  a  smile  could 
proceed. 

u  What  you  assert  is  most  true,  Basil ;  but  the  sanctity 
of  such  a  place  must  be  held  inviolate." 

"I  make  bold,  your  honours,"  chimed  in  the  sergeant; 
u  I  think  it  very  shocking  that  I  should  be  interrupted  in 
the  discharge  of  my  lawful  calling  by  any  mother,  earthly 
or  heavenly.  The  holy  Catholic  Church  haven't  so  great 
an  enemy,  saving  Beelzebub,  as  that  man ;  yet,  there  he 
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stood.  I  could  have  taken  him  as  clean  through  the  fore- 
head (couldn't  I,  Bill?)  as  anything  you  ever  saw, — shot 
him  as  easy  as  ever  I  shot  a  Puritan,  yet  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  him  there ;  'twas  too  bad,  too  bad !  I  served  with 
Colonel  Kirke,  from  Doncaster,  all  through  the  West,  and 
yet  I  was  never  baulked  so  before — never,  since  my  name 
was  Jack " 

44  Snap'em,"  added  Sir  Everard,  quietly,  before  the  ser- 
geant had  time  to  say  what  his  name  really  was  :  the  soldier 
turned  a  look  of  unmingled  ruffianism  on  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman, and  striking  the  butt-end  of  his  firelock  on  the 
ground,  while  he  grasped  the  gore  between  his  hands, 
44  Well,  and  suppose  it  was  Snap'em,"  he  growled  forth, 
in  a  voice  resembling  the  snarl  of  a  watch-dog,  u  there  are 
worse  names ;  and  I  never  am  ashamed  of  snapping  the 
enemies  of  my  king  and  my  religion.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  against  that,  old  gentleman  ?  " 

41  Sergeant,"  interrupted  Major  Raymond,  sternly ; 
44  there  must  be  no  hectoring  there ;  a  good  soldier  does 
his  duty  silently  and  respectfully." 

44  I  can  get  a  character  from  Colonel  Kirke,  any  day," 
he  replied,  doggedly,  "  can't  I,  Bill  ?  and  I  shouldn't  have 
troubled  your  honours  about  the  matter,  only  such  varmint 
being  about  the  neighbourhood,  as  one  may  say,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  inform  any  military  that  might  be  hereabout ; 
and  now  1  have  done  so ;  haven't  I,  Bill?" 

44  You  did  perfectly  right ;  and  yet  I  know  not  how  to 
act,  Sydney.  I  think  the  sergeant  had  better  state  the  facts 
at  head- quarters,  and  let  them  decide." 

44  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Basil ;  "  he  had  better  proceed 
there  instantly." 

Snap'em's  countenance  darkened. 

44  Please  ye,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "I  have 
dogged  this  fellow  through  the  forest  for  better  than  a  week ; 
and  though  I  could  never  bring  him  down,  I  pretty  nearly 
starved  him  out.  I've  watched  round  trees  he  has  mounted, 
only  kept  from  mounting  after  him  by  the  fear  of  those  bull- 
dogs that  he's  ever  clicking  at ;  and  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  highest,  he  would  clamber  on  to  another,  and  so  on,  in 
the  dark  night ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we'd  get  trace  of  him 
in  some  of  the  burrows,  and  try  to  smoke  him  out ;  but  he 
stands  fire  as  well  as  a  salamander.  I  could  be  sworn  he 
has  tasted  nothing  since  yesterday  week,  except  acorns  or 
berries — unless  he  has  eaten  his  own  flesh,  which  we 
sometimes  drive  'em  to  do." 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  groaned  audibly,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  at  the  horrid  picture. 
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u  And,"  proceeded  the  sergeant,  u  if  I  leave  him  now, 
notwithstanding  all  my  care,  he  may  get  away,  and  some 
one  else  may  catch  him  and  get  the  reward  ;  for  I  suppose 
they  won't  keep  him  in  the  nunnery,  and  he's  not  able  to 
go  far,  for  he  has  neither  money  nor  strength — has  he, 
Bill?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  has  no  money?"  inquired 
Captain  Sydney. 

"  Why  we  found  a  sort — that  is,  Bill  there  found  a 
sort — of  pocket-book  of  his,  with  some  few  Dutch  pieces 
and  some  papers  in  it." 

"  Dutch  pieces  and  papers !"  repeated  Major  Raymond  : 
u  how  many  Dutch  pieces,  and  where  are  the  papers?" 

uThey  weren't  Dutch  pieces  exactly,  your  honour," 
said  Bill,  looking  much  annoyed  ;  "  they  were  only  Hol- 
land sixpences,  and  a  few  doits,  and  such  like." 

uBut  the  papers?" 

u  I  know  nothing  about  them ;  they  couldn't  be  no  great 
things,"  replied  the  sergeant,  u  from  the  looks  of  them ; 
what  did  you  do  with  them,  Bill?" 

u  I  did  nothing  with  them  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the 
fellow,  sullenly;  u  you  knows  you  took  the  bag  yourself." 

A  look  of  stern  reproof  was  his  only  answer :  "I  will 
find  the  papers  if  they  are  to  be  found,  your  honour  ;  Bill, 
here,  though  very  observant,  which  is  the  reason  he  goes 
with  me  everywhere,  has  no  sort  of  memory ;  but  in  regard 
of  the  Outlaw,  your  honour ;  what  I  principally  thought, 
couldn't  you  manage  to  get  him  away  ?  bribe  him  out  of 
his  sanctuary,  as  he  calls  it  ?  he'd  come  as  clean  as  a 
cucumber  if  either  of  your  honours  would  give  your  words 
for  his  safety,  and  then  we  could  grab  him  ;  couldn't  we, 
Bill?" 

"  Quite  easy,"  chimed  in  Bill. 

"  Such  mode  of  acting  would  ill  tally  with  our  honour  ; 
and  you,  as  a  soldier,  ought  to  know  better." 

"  Humph  !  Colonel  Kirke ' 

u  Don't  quote  Colonel  Kirke,  or  any  other  colonel  to  me, 
sir.  I  know  my  duty  without  reference  to  any  officer," 
said  the  hot  Irishman;  "I  command  you  instantly  to 
head-quarters ;  and,  as  on  your  way  to  London  you  can 
pass  through  Beaulieu,  see  that  a  due  guard  is  set  round 
St.  Mary's  Priory,  to  prevent  the  Outlaw's  escape,  until  his 
majesty's  pleasure  is  known.  That,  at  least,  will  not  vio- 
late the  sanctuary." 

41 1  have  done  it  already,  please  your  honour;  not  a 
window  or  a  door  that  is  not  guarded  ;  and  even  if  he  was 
able  to  travel,  I  defy  him  to  put  the  muzzle  of  a  bullrush 
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outside  the  walls  without  its  being  seen  ;  that  is,  unless,  as 
I  said  before,  the  devil  helps  him." 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  half  rose  from  his  chair  ;  and  then, 
unconscious  of  the  movement,  which  was  only  observed  by 
his  son,  sank  back  into  his  former  position. 

"If  he  were  not  so  marked  a  man,"  saidCuthbert  Eay- 
mond,  "  it  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence." 

"  'Tis  true,"  replied  Basil  ;  "  and  much  as  I  admire 
both  his  bravery  and  his  boldness,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
meet  him,  for  —  —  " 

Before  Basil  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  Echo  of  Ser- 
geant Snap'em,  as  the  fellow  was  frequently  called,  who 
had  stationed  himself  near  the  window,  moved  silently  from 
his  stand,  and  pointing  towards  the  lawn,  on  which  rested 
the  pale  and  holy  moonlight,  the  officers  as  well  as  the  ser- 
geant saw  distinctly  the  shadows  of  two  men  creeping  along 
the  range  of  trees  that  skirted  the  sward. 

"By  the  living  light!"  whispered  the  sergeant,  "one 
of  those  is  he  !  And  now  I  see  the  other  is  that  mummer- 
ing  idiot,  —  Ealph  Bradwell,  they  call  him  —  stay,  gentle- 
men, stay."  He  raised  the  firelock  to  his  shoulder  ;  and 
as  the  window  where  the  anxious  party  stood  was  in  the 
shade,  those  without  could  not  see  the  movements  of  those 
within  ;  he  silently  undid  the  fastenings,  and,  crouching 
down  like  a  tiger  preparing  for  the  fatal  spring,  waited  until 
the  unsuspecting  man  came  under  cover  of  his  gun. 

This  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  of  so  swift  a 
moment,  that  neither  of  the  officers  were  sufficiently  col- 
lected to  issue  any  decided  order  to  the  ruffian,  who  thirsted 
for  blood  and  wealth  :  —  his  finger  was  on  the  lock,  and  the 
Outlaw's  destruction  inevitable  —  until  old  Sir  Everard, 
who,  when  the  approach  of  the  Outlaw  was  first  announced, 
seemed  the  most  bewildered  of  the  assembly,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  striking  the  gun  from  the  sergeant's  hand,  ut- 
tered in  a  loud  tone  the  single  word,  "Denward!"  The 
piece  went  off,  notwithstanding  ;  and  though  two  men  fled 
across  the  lawn,  one  of  them  was  observed  lagging  on  his 
way,  and  after  proceeding  a  few  steps,  to  sink  upon  the 
sward.  It  was  the  awkward  and  bent  form  of  the  faithful 
llalph,  easily  distinguished,  even  at  a  distance,  from  the 
tall  and  stately  figure  of  the  persecuted  Outlaw. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"FATHER!"  exclaimed  Basil  Sydney,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  agony,  while  the  soldiers  and  the  impetuous  Major 
Raymond  rushed  upon  the  track  of  the  fugitives ;  "  Father ! 
let  what  will  betide,  you  are  utterly  and  hopelessly  ruined ! 
You  have  long  been  suspected  of  favouring  the  Orange 
Plot,  and  to  that  has  been  attributed  my  slow  promotion. 
Now  there  is  an  end  on't !  On  Cuthbert  I  could  rely — 
could  stake  my  soul's  salvation  on  his  silence,  on  his  kind- 
ness— but  these  myrmidons  !  O,  father !  father  !  would 
that  I  had  died  long  since  J " 

"The  will  of  God  be  done,  Basil!"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  "but  I  could  not  see  him  stricken;  I  bless 
the  Almighty  that  they  could  not  know  the  signal-word  ; 
for  he  is  fleet  of  foot,  and  surely  will  be  saved." 

"  But  poor  Ralph — I  almost  hope  he  is  dead — for  if  he 
lives,  they  will  obtain  all  from  his  simplicity." 

"  Now  the  Lord  forgive  you,  Basil,  for  such  a  thought ; 
I  fear  me  he  is  ill  wounded,  yet  will  they  extract  nothing 
from  him — the  creature  is,  indeed,  faithful  in  spirit  and 
in  truth." 

"  Father,  I  cannot  remain  here  ;  I  must  stir  in  this 
business,  to  wash  away  the  odium  from  our  house.  To- 
morrow we  will  talk  further." 

Basil  passed  from  the  room,  and  followed  the  same 
path  which  Major  Raymond  had  taken  ;  doubtless  with 
the  sincere  hope  that  their  pursuit  might  be  fruitless. 
He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  when  a  low  moaning 
noise  attracted  his  attention,  and  on  examining  a  thicket, 
he  perceived  his  old  friend  Ralph,  whose  hands  were  tightly 
bound  together  with  the  sergeant's  sash,  sitting  moaning 
on  the  ground. 

"  Ralph,  Ralph ! "  said  Basil,  intent  on  trying  his  fidelity, 
"  whom  were  you  with  ?  " 

"  How  should  Ralph  know,  young  master  ?  the  poor 
simple  pigeon  meets  many  a  bird  on  its  way,  and  flies  a 
bit  in  its  company,  without  asking  where  it  comes  from  or 
whither  it  goes." 

"  Has  your  companion  reached  his  hiding-place  in 
safety?" 

"  How  should  Ralph  know  ?  the  wild  cat  tells  not  its 
dwelling  to  the  squirrel." 

"This  will  do,"  thought  the  young  captain,  and  went 
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on,  hallooing  occasionally  on  his  way ;  and,  indeed,  that 
portion  of  the  forest  which  they  traversed,  leading  to  Bro- 
kenhurst  village,  was  pretty  well  alive,  as  the  foresters, 
ever  on  the  alert,  had  issued  from  thence ;  and  though 
they  took  no  part  in  the  chase,  which  the  soldiers  so 
actively  engaged  in,  they  must  not  be  imagined  uninterested 
spectators  of  the  scene. 

On  every  knoll  of  ground  commanding  a  prospect  of 
the  race,  for  so  it  might  literally  be  called,  groups  of  twos 
and  threes  assembled,  and  that  so  speedily  and  suddenly, 
that  one  might  have  fancied  the  forest  king  had  sum- 
moned his  spirits  from  hill  and  dale  ;  but  the  bonny  lady 
moon,  ever  at  her  bo-peep  ways,  played  a  sad  trick  with 
the  sergeant — in  revenge  for  his  seeking  to  appropriate 
her  holy  light  to  an  evil  purpose — at  the  very  instant 
when  he  was  gaining  on  the  hunted  man,  the  Outlaw  was 
seen  to  climb  the  artificial  mound  of  earth  which  sur- 
rounds the  singular  and  beautiful  old  church  of  Broken- 
hurst  ;  he  crawled  over  it  with  fainting  steps,  and  already 
the  shout  of  exultation  rose  to  the  sergeant's  lip;  but 
before  he  could  give  it  utterance,  the  beams  became  ob- 
scure, a  dark  filmy  cloud  floated  over  the  moon,  and,  when 
the  party  arrived  at  the  mound,  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  ascertain  at  which  point  he  had  ascended. 

While  they  stood  debating  this  important  matter,  the 
vapour  sailed  majestically  up  the  blue  sky,  obscuring,  in 
their  turn,  some  of  the  countless  stars  that  sparkled  in  the 
everlasting  heavens.  One  would  have  thought  the  moon 
laughed  at  her  mischief,  for  she  shone  more  brightly  than 
ever  when  her  shining  was  vain!  Every  mound  was  looked 
at,  the  steel  bayonet  was  rudely  thrust  into  many  a  peace- 
ful grave ;  the  fine  yew-tree,  which  at  that  time  was  in  its 
full  beauty,  was  searched,  even  to  its  extremest  branches, 
which  are  said  to  be  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
church -door  was  burst  rudely  in,  to  discover  if  again  he 
had  sought  refuge  at  the  altar.  The  pursuit  was  continued, 
but  in  vain ;  and  with  oaths  deep  and  bitter,  the  soldiers, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Captain  Sydney,  returned  weary 
and  dispirited,  just  as  the  morning  broke  upon  Sydney 
Pleasance. . 

"  I  will  not  go  to  bed,  Basil ;  I  will  sit  with  you  ;  we 
are  both  in  trouble,"  said  Major  Raymond.  UI  would 
not  for  a  thousand  gold  pieces  that  this  had  chanced.  I 
know  not  what  face  to  put  upon  it ;  that  unfortunate  idiot 
is  dumb — dumb  ;  and  yet  I  must  send  him  before  a  magis- 
trate, or  expose  him  to  the  mercies  of  martial  law." 

u  Ralph      continually  wandering  about,  night  and  day; 
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he  knows  no  rest ;  he  is  ever,  too,  with  beggars,  and  gip- 
sies, and  trampers ;  he  is  not  an  accountable  creature, 
Cuthbert ;  all  my  father's  servants  can  testify  that." 

"  You  would  not  testify  it,"  replied  Major  Raymond, 
emphatically :  "  and  look  ye  here,  captain  mine  ;  albeit, 
Heaven  knows !  our  blessed  king  has  enough,  and  too 
much,  to  engross  his  attention  in  the  way  of  great  troubles  ; 
he  would  be  more  anxious,  more  disturbed,  by  an  event 
like  this,  than  if  called  to  meet  William  of  Nassau  in  the 
field  to-morrow." 

"I  know  it,  my  friend,"  said  Basil,  mournfully  ;  uand 
situated  as  I  am,  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  you 
counsel.  Do  whatever  you  consider  your  duty,  and  though 
harsh,  I  will  not — must  not — dispute  its  fitness." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other  with  a  long 
and  anxious  gaze  ;  and  Cuthbert  Raymond  at  length  broke 
the  painful  silence  by  the  simple  sentence  of, — 

"  Your  father,  Basil " 

"I  know — I  fear — his  conduct  may  be  very  hardly 
construed ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  his  gentle  and 
peace-loving  disposition  ;  indeed,  Cuthbert,  he  can  scarcely 
support  the  sight  of  blood." 

u  And  indeed,  Basil,  you  are  a  bad  story-teller.  What 
has  the  sight  of  blood  to  do  with  a  private  pass-word  ? 
Nay,  man,  nay,  never  blush  to  take  your  father's  part ; 
but  that  is  not  the  reason ;  believe  me,  I  feel  the  diffi- 
culty, and  feel  it  with  you.  That  he  has  an  interest  in 
this  man  is  certain ;  but  what  of  that  ?  were  it  not  for 
the  accursed  sergeant — could  you  not  bribe  him  ?  " 

"Curse  him!  no!"  exclaimed  Basil,  fiercely.  "  No, 
Cuthbert.  For  my  father,  I  think  no  harm  can  be  done 
by  trusting  to  the  issue.  The  whole  tenour  of  his  life, 
his  guileless  and  perfect  simplicity,  the  asylum  he  afforded 
to  Father  Frank  in  the  turbulent  times,  when  persecution 
raged  the  other  way ;  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts " 

uTo  the  Protestant  Stuarts,  you  mean." 

uNo,  I  do  not;  I  mean  to  the  royal  race: — the  un- 
flinching Catholic  principles  of  my  mother,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  all  operate  in  his  favour,  even  if  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  a  personal  regard  for  the  unfortunate  Out- 
law ;  and  remember  also,  Cuthbert,  that  Judge  Jeffreys 
has  seen  his  best  days  ;  his  influence,  thank  God !  is  not 
what  it  was." 

"  I  say  l  amen '  to  that  c  thank  God '  with  all  my 
heart,"  responded  Cuthbert ;  u  but  suppose  we  let  matters 
with  respect  to  your  father  take  their  course,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  that  unfortunate  fellow,  Ralph  ?  They  will  put 
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him  to  the  torture  !  My  dear  Basil,  I  wish  that  you  were 
major,  and  I  captain ;  unfortunately  the  ordering  of  the 
business  devolves  upon  me." 

"  Well,  then,  Cuthbert — the  wound  he  has  received, 
if  you  will  undertake  the  case,  can  be  made  of  sufficient 
importance  to  plead  a  reason  for  his  not  being  moved  at 
present ;  and  I  will  answer  for  his  appearing  hereafter. 
I  will  answer  for  it  with  my  life  ! " 

u  I  think  it  can  be  done,"  said  the  generous  Cuthbert ; 
and  forthwith  revolved  in  his  own  mind  the  propriety  of 
presenting  a  gratuity  to  the  sergeant,  and  offering  an  in- 
creased reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Outlaw  :  this 
notion  he  communicated  to  Basil. 

"Suppose,  captain,  we  were  to  induce  your  father  to 
add  his  name  to  yours  and  mine  in  a  forest  proclamation 
for  the  capture  of  this  fellow?" 

"  My  father  would  not ;  he  would  as  soon  eat  the  moon 
as  appear  to  do  that  which  his  heart  scorns." 
u  Suppose  we  did  it  for  him?" 

u  Then  would  he  cause  a  counter  edict  to  be  sent  forth 
through  all  the  forest  towns  and  villages.  You  know 
not  the  perfect  truthfulness  and  simplicity  of  that  man's 
nature." 

"  Well,  Basil,  you  can  tell  best.  Suppose,  after  dis- 
posing of  the  sergeant,  we  wend  our  way  to  the  good  town 
of  Beaulieu,  by  the  hour  of  noon  ?  Something  tells  me 
we  shall  ere  long  resume  our  duties ;  sooner,  perhaps, 
than  we  expect :  and,  independently  of  the  necessity  of 
seeing  the  abbess,  I  must  visit  my  sister.  Alas !  when 
I  look  out  upon  a  scene  like  this,  I  could  almost  turn  my 
sword  into  a  ploughshare." 

He  threw  open  the  window  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
full  gush  of  morning  air  and  morning  sunshine  burst  upon 
them.  The  squirrel,  no  longer  in  doubt,  sprang  from 
branch  to  branch  ;  and  though  the  nightingale  had  ceased 
her  song,  there  was  no  silence  in  the  grove :  the  black- 
bird's shrill  and  joyous  whistle  echoed  above  the  forest 
trees  ;  the  voice  of  the  thrush  discoursed  a  softer  melody ; 
the  early  lark  commenced  its  song  and  flight  together,  still 
keeping  its  eye  fixed  upon  the  speck  where  its  gentle  mate 
sat  in  patient  brooding  o'er  their  young  ;  the  chaffinch 
crept  from  out  its  silver  nest  in  the  old  apple-tree  ;  the 
bright  goldfinch,  proud  of  his  embroidered  vest,  shook  off 
the  dewy  spangles  from  his  wing  upon  the  topmost  bough 
of  the  wild  pear ;  the  laugh  of  the  merry  woodpecker 
danced  with  the  passing  zephyrs.  The  forest  was  alive 
with  beauty!  The  daisy  unclasped  her  modest  coro- 
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net,  and  smiled  good-morrow  to  the  more  bashful  violet ; 
the  wild  swans  clamoured  among  the  rustling  reeds  of 
the  sweet  silent  rivers ;  u  the  red  bird  of  the  sun  "  un- 
reefed  his  ruddy  plumes,  and  hailed  the  god  of  day  with 
that  wild  cheery  shout  which  calls  the  lagging  milkmaid 
from  her  pallet.  The  crafty  fox  crept  through  the  tangled 
furze,  or  purple  heather  ;  and  the  proud  stag,  lifting  his 
antlers  to  the  morning,  sniffed  at  the  breeze,  and  passed 
on  to  his  lair. 

The  sun  above  the  wooded  hills  sent  his  diverging  rays 
athwart  the  beautiful  but  evil  vapours  that,  like  the  wicked 
of  this  our  earthly  world,  would  fain  obscure  whatever  is 
most  good :  their  darkness  perisheth  in  that  great  light ; 
and  virtue,  in  the  end,  will  triumph  over  sin  !  'Tis  a 
grand  allegory,  written  by  the  God  of  nature  with  an  im- 
mortal pen.  Behold  !  the  ruddy  light  catcheth  the  spires 
of  the  tallest  trees,  and  then  steals  downwards,  bathing 
the  spreading  and  eternal  forest  in  a  huge  sea  of  glory. 

u I  thank  thee,  God,  for  such  a  sight!"  said  Cuthbert, 
turning  with  aching  eyes  from  the  window,  and  pressing 
his  fingers  on  his  eye -balls,  as  if  they  had  surfeited  of 
beauty.  "  I  have  seen  many  sunrises,  but  never  one  like 
this.  Come,  cheer  up,  Basil !  it  is  enough  for  a  poor  devi 
like  me,  who  has  no  home,  no  house — no — come,  come, 
look  not  like  a  youth  with  a  broken  pate :  by  St. 
Patrick ! " 

u  You  always  swear  by  St.  Patrick  when  you  are  in  a 
good  humour." 

u  Good  humour  ! — how  could  I  be  in  any  other  sort  of 
humour  after  looking  on  such  a  sunrise  ?" 

u  Do  you  know  sunsets  and  sunrises — or  rather  sunrises 
and  sunsets,  always  make  me  sad.  One  is  the  birth,  the 
other  the  death  of  hope." 

"  Pshaw !  that's  the  worst  of  you  Englishmen ;  like 
Jaques,  you  suck  melancholy  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs  ; 
you  draw  gloom  from  everything,  and  you  call  that  '  ex- 
tracting a  moral.'  A  murrain  upon  such  morality !  say  I ; 
give  me  the  sunbeam  that  extracts  the  sweets,  the  bee 
that  gathers  the  honey.  What  have  I  to  do  with  the 
thorns  of  white  and  red  roses  ?  'tis  the  blossoms  I  want — 
the  bloom,  the  nectared  flowers." 

u  Cuthbert,  you  cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other." 

"  There  you  go  again  ! — To  be  sure  I  can't.  But  never 
tell  me  that  they  do  not  give  a  zest  to  each  other  ;  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  one,  are  alive  to  all.  But  a  truce 
to  our  sermonising  ;  here  comes  Father  Frank,  looking 
somewhat  out  of  spirits.  Save  thee,  good  father !  See, 
Basil,  his  reverence  has  got  a  newspaper !" 
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u  Ay,  and  a  sad  one  ;  it  is  but  two  days  oldt  and  brings 
news  —  news  —  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  is  greatly 
enraged  thereat  —  and  no  wonder.'7 

"  According  to  your  opinion,"  said  Basil. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  Master  Basil,  you  are  of  the  opposite  faith  ; 
but  listen,  here  have  I  got  a  letter  from  a  trusty  brother 
in  the  camp,  which  I  will  read,  premising  that  he  is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  our  faith  as  of  our  king. 

"  '  His  majesty  (saith  my  friend)  expressed  his  surprise 
and  indignation  in  the  strongest  terms,  at  hearing  the 
sudden  and  joyous  outcry  that  was  raised  in  the  camp  by 
the  soldiers  on  the  acquittal  of  the  mitred  heretics  !'  ("I 
beg  your  pardon,  Basil,"  said  the  priest,  conscious  that  the 
passage  deserved  an  apology.  Basil  bowed  coldly,  and 
even  bitterly,  and  desired  the  priest  to  continue.)  'He 
assured  the  soldiers,  when  speaking  to  Lord  Feversham, 
that  it  should  be  the  worse  for  them.  He  was  in  a  most 
holy  rage,  and  foamed  with  just  indignation.  He  has 
struck  out  two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  Holloway,  who 
appeared  to  favour  these  men  ;  he  has  issued  orders  to 
prosecute  all  those  clergymen  who  have  not  read  his  de- 
claration ;  he  has  sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom 
he  wisely  ordained  to  Magdalen  College,  to  elect  for  pre- 
sident the  highly  esteemed  and  most  venerable  Gifford, 
whom  you  very  well  know  is  titular  bishop  of  Madura  ;  at 
which  there  is  much  joy,  but  to  none  more  than  to  myself 
—  for  his  reverence  is  a  good  and  holy  man,  and  much  to 
be  esteemed.  I  wish  you  had  been  here  and  tasted  the 
delicious  nuts  and  fatted  capons  he  sent  me  from  a  ship 
wherein  he  had  a  most  successful  venture  ;  but  it  was  sorrow- 
ful that  they  arrived  upon  one  of  the  new  fast-days,  followed 
by  Friday  !  so  that  they  were  a  trifle  gone  ;  which,  how- 
ever, our  cook  remedied  by  her  most  excellent  and  skilful 
sauce,  of  which  I  send  you  the  receipt.  His  majesty  has 
also  signified  his  intention  of  nominating  the  same  learned 
and  holy  divine  to  the  see  of  Oxford.'  " 

"  Now,  by  God's  grace  !  this  is  too  much,"  interrupted 
Basil  Sydney,  springing  to  his  feet.  —  u  Has  that  misguided 
monarch  no  true  friend  to  warn  him  of  the  peril  of  his  ways  ? 
Why  is  the  fact  concealed  from  him  that  the  majority  of 
a  Protestant  nation  will  not,  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
such  utter  infatuation  ?  There  are  thousands  of  his  people 
at  this  moment  who  believe  him,  from  his  bigotry,  capable 
of  committing  any  crime  !  Oh,  what  price  would  be  too 
high  for  a  king  to  pay  for  a  trusty  friend  !  " 

"  Heigh-day  !"  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  who,  stretched  upon 
a  long  and  richly-cushioned  settle,  watched  his  comrade's 
irritation,  as  if  he  were  half  inclined  to  jest  and  more  than 
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half  inclined  to  be  very  angry;  "  by  Jupiter!  you  had 
better  say  so  to  his  majesty  yourself,  and  then  he  will  have 
one  friend,  at  least,  who  will  tell  the  truth,  and  lose  his 
head  as  a  well-merited  recompense." 

Basil  made  no  reply,  but  strode  out  of  the  apartment, 
leaving  Cuthbert  and  the  priest  in  deep  arid  unconcealed 
distress  at  the  freedom  of  his  speech. 

"  Now  the  holy  Virgin  preserve  that  gallant  boy,  and 
turn  his  mind  to  the  right  mode,  for  of  a  surety  his 
thoughts  are  not  what  they  might  be  !  I  pray  for  him  late 
and  early  ;  and  his  most  excellent  lady  mother  hath  vowed 
many  a  vow  for  his  improvement.  It  is  quite  edifying  the 
penances  she  performs  for  his  sake,  and  the  offerings  she 
gives  that  his  head  may  be  raised  above  the  dark  waters 
that  encompass  him  round  about.  I  must  go  and  make 
known  unto  her  the  pleasant  news  touching  Gifford,  and 
the  extraordinary  triumph  of  those  prelates,  which  is  a 
mystery  I  cannot  fathom." 

And  away  went  the  priest,  brimful  of  news,  and  caring 
more  for  that  his  budget  was  full,  than  for  the  contents  it 
carried. 

Basil  wandered  through  the  grounds,  anxious  to  meet, 
yet  desiring  to  avoid,  his  father  ; — pondering  many  things 
in  his  mind,  and  wondering  how  long  the  people  would 
support  the  whims  and  tyrannies  of  the  infatuated  James. 
He  found  himself  standing  beneath  his  mother's  window  ; 
and,  on  looking  up  to  her  secret  and  favoured  oratory,  the 
profile  of  a  countenance,  which  he  had  certainly  seen  be- 
fore, met  his  eye ;  there  it  was,  the  outline  perfect,  the 
high  Jewish  features,  so  cut  and  so  distinct — almost  touch- 
ing the  glass — it  was  impossible  to  note  and  not  remember 
them.  The  brow  was  covered  to  the  deep  black  eye- 
brows by  a  red  folded  cap,  somewhat  pointed  ;  and  the 
vest  was  tied  round  the  throat  with  a  golden  cord.  Surely 
he  had  seen  that  face  before  ! — and  a  very  unpleasant 
thought  accompanied  the  recollection:— certainly  he  had 
seen  it  before  ;  those  very  lips  had  enlightened  him  and  a 
parcel  of  other  youths  (who  at  the  time  possessed  more 
wit  than  money),  as  to  their  after- destinies, — he  could  not 
be  mistaken  !  The  face  turned  round,  and  as  instantly 
vanished  from  the  window.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Another 
mystery!  In  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest — in  Sydney 
Pleasance — in  his  mother's  secret  chamber — he  had  seen 
the  astrologer  of  Cheapside  !  As  if  his  feet  were  shod 
with  lightning,  he  flew  along  the  passages,  up  the  stairs, 
and,  in  an  incalculably  short  space  of  time,  stood  within 
the  very  room  where  he  had  seen  the  astrologer — it  was 
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empty !  As  he  left  the  chamber,  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
he  encountered  his  mother's  serving-maiden  upon  the 
stairs. 

"  Her  lady,"  she  said,  "  had  not  been  in  that  room  to- 
day." 

"  NOT  any  one  else  ?" 

u  No,  certainly  not." 

"  Had  Father  Frank?" 

"No,  Father  Frank  was  with  her  lady,  in  the  green- 
house ! " 

Basil  was  indeed  perplexed ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  young  men  proceeded  to  prepare 
for  their  journey  to  Beaulieu.  The  sergeant  received  direc- 
tions to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  Outlaw 
had  so  unaccountably  disappeared ;  and  Major  Raymond 
assured  him  that,  as  he  would  be  answerable  for  Ralph's 
forthcoming,  there  was  no  need  for  setting  a  watch  over 
his  sick-bed. 

Lady  Sydney,  though  she  warmly  disclaimed  the  fact, 
was  in  heart  and  soul  a  political  intriguante,  and  had 
James  known  her  value  in  this  respect,  he  would  have  had 
her  about  the  court,  where  her  fine  abilities  would  have 
found  fitting  occupation :  doubtless,  the  real  source  of  her 
unhappiness  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  stirring  up 
Sir  Everard  to  anything  like  activity ;  he  would  never 
oppose,  and  rarely  contradicted,  her,  though  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  she  would  often  assert  matters  that  could 
not  fail  to  irritate  one  of  his  political  and  religious  faith. 
She  ought,  as  far  as  energy  was  concerned,  to  have  been 
born  a  statesman  ;  as  it  was,  her  spirit  sought  other  occu- 
pation, and  she  yielded  to  superstition,  and  a  belief  in 
supernatural  agency,  the  powers  of  a  mind  which,  at 
almost  any  other  historical  period,  would  have  made  her 
the  wonder  and  the  ornament  of  her  age  and  sex. 

Much  as  she  idolised  her  son,  she  could  not  conceal 
from  herself  the  fact  that  he  was  anything  but  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  even  Major  Raymond,  in 
her  estimation,  was  all  too  cold  in  such  a  cause ;  she 
trembled,  too,  at  her  son's  intended  visit  to  Beaulieu ;  and 
would,  with  woman's  skilfulness,  have  invented  some  pre- 
text to  avoid  such  a  l  contretems,'  had  it  not  been  for  the 
necessity,  which  she  was  quick  to  discover,  of  showing 
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zeal  in  behalf  of  her  husband  ;  for  well  she  knew  that  Sir 
Everard  felt  none,  and  would  not  feign  to  feel  any  to  bring 
matters  to  a  safe  and  vsatisfactory  issue.  She  was  sorely 
perplexed  as  to  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  and,  after  a 
long  consultation  with  Father  Frank,  decided  on  at  once 
stirring  in  the  matter,  so  as  to  apprehend  this  Outlaw,  if 
indeed  he  lurked  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
abode ;  she  also  insisted  on  the  padre's  mounting  not  his 
ambling  jennet,  but  a  high-bred  horse  that  would  carry 
him  swiftly  to  St.  Mary's,  and  give  the  abbess  instructions 
to  prevent  any  meeting  between  Rosalind  and  her  cousin, 
— the  chance  of  his  visiting  the  place  not  having  previously 
occurred  to  her. 

She  offered  Major  Raymond  her  carriage  to  convey  his 
sister  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  was  so  urgent  in  her  invi- 
tation, that  he  readily  promised  to  present  her  to  her  lady- 
ship, if  he  found  by  the  next  advices  from  London  that 
his  presence  was  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  camp. 
"If,  however,"  he  continued,  "the  Prince  of  Orange  took 
any  decided  step  against  the  anointed  king,  there  was  but 
one  course  for  every  officer  to  pursue." 

Lady  Sydney  neither  felt,  nor  pretended  to  feel,  an  atom 
of  affection  for  her  husband  ;  yet  the  possibility  of  his 
falling  into  disgrace  because  of  the  part  he  had  so  decidedly 
taken  in  the  affair  of  the  past  night,  affected  her  much.  It 
roused  her  pride  to  avert  the  danger — and  pride  was  the 
torrent  of  her  mind. 

She  had  never  before  suspected  that  Sir  Everard  had  any 
connection  with  the  Outlaw;  and  even  now  was  unable  to 
divine  why  one  of  her  husband's  peaceable  pursuits  should 
trouble  himself  about  the  matter.  A  fanatic  she  knew 
well  that  this  man  was,  and  many  asserted  that  he  was 
absolutely  mad.  He  roamed  from  place  to  place  without 
any  visible  means  of  support ;  and  persons  from  beyond 
seas  had  asserted  him  to  have  been  seen  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  when  it  was  known,  or  at  least  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  he  was  at  hide-and-seek  in  the  woods  of 
England,  or  among  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

The  village  girls  and  women,  both  on  the  borders,  and 
in  the  New  Forest,  with  which  he  seemed  familiar  as  if 
born  amongst  its  shades,  called  him  in  poetic  phrase,  "Will 
of  the  Woodlands," — an  appellative  suitable  to  his  care- 
less appearance,  but  not  emblematic  of  his  mind,  of  which 
they  had  no  means  of  judging,  as  he  held  commune  but 
with  a  few,  and  those  were  the  bravest  and  most  suspected 
of  the  Forest  hunters.  Under  the  impression  that  he  was 
frequently  in  need  of  food,  it  was  their  custom  to  hide  it 
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in  every  nook  and  crevice  where  they  thought  it  must  be 
found. 

Despite  Lady  Sydney's  religious  opinions,  there  was 
something  so  bold,  so  daring  in  the  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  this  singular  and  mysterious  being, 
that  she  entertained,  perhaps  without  knowing  it  herself,  a 
secret  respect  for  his  gallant  and  intrepid  character  ;  and 
she  would  hardly  have  aroused  her  domestics  and  retainers 
to  the  exertions  she  conceived  necessary  for  his  capture, 
but  that  the  part  Sir  Everard  had  so  unfortunately  taken  in 
the  presence  of  the  soldiers  rendered  it  necessary.  It  was 
her  husband's  habit  completely  to  permit  her  orders  and 
directions  to  be  supreme  ;  so  that  she  interfered  not  with 
his  darling  pursuits,  he  cared  little  who  came  or  who  went ; 
and  the  idea  of  his  contradicting  her  behest  on  this  subject 
scarcely  entered  into  her  calculation,  although  she  thought 
it  might  be  as  well  to  caution  the  servants  u  not  to  mention 
to  Sir  Everard  that  they  were  bent  upon  giving  aid  to  the 
sergeant  and  his  men." 

44 1  ask  yer  honour's  pardon,"  said  Jemmings,  touching 
his  cap,  as  only  a  soldier  can,  when  he  speaks  to  his  com- 
mander;  44but  I  suppose  I  am  to  attend  your  honour  to 
St.  Mary's ;  the  servants  are  saying  that  they're  to  be  on 
the  alert,  and  if  your  honour  pleases,  I  want  my  discharge." 

44 1  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Captain  Sydney  ; 
44  you  spoke  just  now  of  going  with  me,  and  now  you  say 
you  want  your  discharge." 

"  Not  incompatible,"  said  Jemmings,  who  prided  him- 
self on  the  use  of  long  words  ;  44 1  want  my  discharge  from 
his  majesty's  service ;  but  I  can  demonstrate  to  your 
honour  that  I  am  not  wishful  to  leave  yours." 

44 Discharge!  such  conduct  is  not  soldierly;  the  king 
has  need  of  friends ;  surely  that  is  not  the  reason  you 
would  leave  him  ?  " 

44  No,  not  exactly,  Master  Basil ;  but  my  concomitated 
belief  is,  that  a  king  will  always  have  friends  in  England 
as  long  as  he  deserves  'em,  holding  as  he  does  a  respectable 
situation,  and  being " 

*4  By  Jove,  sir,  you  are  either  mad  or  drunk,  to  talk  in 
such  a  manner  !  Saddle  my  horse,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  and  bring  it  forth ;  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
such  trash." 

44 1  ask  your  honour's  pardon,  but  I  really  cannot  be  a 
soldier  any  longer.  I  intended  to  have  won  my  way  to 
glory, — to  have  returned  after  killing  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (for  he  will  truly  come)  with  his  own  Blue  Bill, — 
to  have  returned,  I  say,  and  sipped  the  sweets  of  retire- 
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ment  out  of  the  buttercups  and  July  flowers  of  the  forest; 
but  I'll  go  no  more,  for  I  am  a  heart-broken,  disappointed 
young  man.  Ah,  Master  Basil,  Master  Basil !  you  were 
never  in  love,  or  you  would  never  look  so  cruel  and  so 
cold  upon  me." 

Basil  smiled. 

"  It  is  easy  to  smile  when  the  heart  is  light ;  and  Cicely 
used  to  say,  Master  Basil,  I  smiled  sweetly.  But  there's 
something  more  in  a  man  than  in  a  turnip  ;  there's  a  heart, 
Master  Basil,  a  red — a  bleeding  heart  in  my  bosom.  I'll 
be  no  more  a  soldier ;  'tis  the  trade  of  a  successful  lover, 
and  I'm  a  forsaken  one ;  so  I'll  just  turn  shepherd,  and 
sing  sonnetteers." 

Basil  could  refrain  no  longer,  though  he  had  matters  of 
great  moment  to  engross  his  attention.  The  idea  of  his 
old  faithful  Jemmings,  "  Old  Iron,"  as  he  was  termed  by 
his  brother  soldiers,  turning  shepherd,  caused  him  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter. 

The  great  overgrown  monster  who  stood  before  him,  in 
huge  jack-boots,  and  wide -topped  gloves,  metamorphosed 
into  a  shepherd,  with  a  flock  of  lambs,  a  crook,  a  wreath 
of  poppies,  and  a  straw  hat !  It  was  too  much  for  his 
gravity  ;  which  was  tried  still  more,  while  Jemmings  con- 
tinued mingling  up,  in  a  strange  way,  hints  against  the 
immorality  of  Sergeant  Snap'em,  a  pathetic  lamentation  for 
Cicely,  and  a  repetition  of  his  resolve  to  tarry  no  longer 
with  the  troops  of  James.  It  was  in  vain  that  Basil  told 
him  the  impossibility  of  a  stout  able  fellow  like  him 
receiving  permission  to  quit  his  regiment. 

"Then,"  replied  c  Old  Iron,'  "I'll  desert—it's  in  my 
destiny  that  I'm  not  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  And  how  know  you  that,  my  fine  fellow  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  it,  your  honour  ?  Why,  your  honour 
remembers  the  woman  in  a  red  hood  I  told  you  of;  and 
she  was  queen  of  the  beggars,  I  thought — but  she's  better 
than  that — a  wonderful  soothsayer !  And  hearing  she 
could  tell  everything,  I  went  to  her  last  night,  where  her 
tent  is  pitched  down  yonder,  and  resolved  to  make  trial  of 
her  knowledge.  First,  I  asked  her  who  I  was,  and  she 
told  me  !  and  I  asked  who  you  was,  and  she  told  me  ! 
And  she  initiated  me  likewise,  that  you  would  go  a 
journey  to-day  to  St.  Mary's  Priory ;  and  she  told  me  you 
would  fall  in  love  with  an  Irish  lady  ;  and  she  told  me 
your  cousin  was  there  too,  but  she  said  a  black  cloud  shed 
poison  on  her  when  she  was  born — and  she  looked  at  the 
stars,  and  said  I  wasn't  born  to  be  a  general !  And,  what 
was  the  most  excruciating  thing  of  all,  she  said  that 
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hussy  Cicely  was  born  tinder  a  wild  star,  and  would  cer- 
tainly die  mad.  And  she  took  me  out  and  made  me  look 
over  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  showed  me  where  a  dark 
cloud  hung  over  the  house — a  horrible  dark  cloud  it  was  !" 

"  Enough  of  such  trumpery!"  exclaimed  Basil,  con- 
temptuously. "  Warn  the  women  to  look  after  their  poul- 
try, and  the  shepherd  to  his  lambs,  when  such  gipsies 
infest-  the  country." 

u  She's  no  gipsy,  Master  Basil ;  if  so  be  she  be  a  she, 
still  it's  no  gipsy :  it's  past  gipsy  learning  which  comes 
out  of  ignorance  ;  but  that  creeter's  learning  is  beyond 
such  lowness.  Does  your  honour  ride  Brown  Bess  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Basil,  musingly.  If  any  one  had  told  him 
he  believed  there  was  a  shadow  of  truth  in  such  pre- 
dictions, he  would  have  been  very  angry  ;  he  would  have, 
perhaps,  gone  so  far  as  to  inquire  whether  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a  fool.  And  yet,  such  is  the  desire  we  all  feel  to 
pry  into  the  mysteries  of  futurity,  that  Basil  called  Jam- 
mings back. 

u  Jemmings !" 

"  Yes,  Master  Basil." 

u  Jemmings,  you  must  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  that 
woman's  nonsense  ;  because,  though  the  cloud  hung  for  a 
little  over  Sydney  Pleasance,  it  passed  away." 

"  Did  it,  your  honour  ?" 

uDid  it!  Why,  of  course  it  did;  all  clouds  pass 
away." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  your  honour.  I  was  thinking  of 
Cicely." 

u  And  that  is  the  interest  you  take  in  our  house  ;  upon 
my  soul,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you !"  replied  the  captain, 
spitefully,  and  vexed,  to  confess,  the  truth,  at  feeling  so 
much  interested  in  the  matter. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Master  Basil.  I  did  not  suppose 
you  cared  so  much  about  it,  or  I  would  have  looked ;  but 
if  you  were  only  in  love  yourself,  you'd  soon  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  think  of  anything." 

"Who  told  you  I  cared  a  bullet  about  it?  Go,  and 
saddle  Brown  Bess." 

uPray  Jove  I  may  see  him  soon  in  love!"  muttered 
Jemmings  to  himself;  "  then  maybe  he'd  have  some  com- 
miseration and  justification  for  a  poor  desolate  creeter 
like  me." 

To  state  the  progress  of  things  as  they  really  were,  it 
must  be  told  that  Basil  pondered  over  the  nonsense  he  had 
heard  until  summoned  by  Major  Raymond  to  mount  and 
'away  ;  and  his  thoughts  were  in  no  degree  relieved  from 
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their  conjecture  by  Jemmings  riding  up  to  the  side  of  his 
high-bred  mare,  and  (pointing  with  a  heavy  riding-whip, 
that  would  pretty  nearly  bear  down  even  one  of  our  gay 
lifeguardsmen  of  the  present  day)  saying,  in  an  under  tone, 
designed  to  be  confidential, — 

u  Yonder  was  where  she  was  ;  but  they're  all  off— the 
devil  knows  where  ! " 

u  Here  !"  uttered  a  loud  gruff  voice,  which  made  them 
start ;  and  at  the  instant  a  thick,  muscular-looking  woman, 
who  they  supposed  must  have  been  concealed  on  the  other 
side  of  an  oak-tree,  one  of  the  most  venerable  denizens  of 
the  forest,  stood  in  their  road. 

Major  Raymond  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  intending  to  pass, 
but  she  shouted,  and  waved  high  above  her  head  a  branch 
of  elder,  which  she  used  as  a  walking-stick. 

"  Stand  back !  stand  back  !  Many  a  steed  will  ride 
over  you  when  your  time  comes — you  will  lie  low — low 
enough,  without  a  friend  to  close  your  eyes,  and  with  only 
the  wild  eagle  to  scream  your  knell — 

" l  Tis  the  soldier's  fate, 

And  soon  or  late 
He'll  die  without  sound  of  holy  bell.'  " 

She  flourished  her  stick  so  high  before  the  head  of  his 
steed,  that  had  not  Major  Raymond  been  a  good  horseman, 
he  would  have  been  overthrown. 

"  And  you,  too,  fair  gentleman,  shall  I  spell  your  for- 
tune? I  cannot,  though,  by  day,  for  the  sun  is  an  unbe- 
liever, and  will  not  let  the  stars  shine  out  my  spells." 

UI  think,  my  good  woman,"  said  Basil  Sydney,  UI  have 
seen  you  before  to-day  ;  and  to-day  before.  Canst  spell 
me  that  ?  " 

uAh,  ah!  Master  Basil — sweet  basil  was  a  gentle,  in 
quiet  dress,  and  flourished  beneath  the  shade  of  an  ORANGE 
lily,  and  that  lily — 

"  'Overspread  the  land 
With  a  blood  red  hand  ! 
And  wasn't  it  silly 
To  suffer  a  lily 
To  shadow  the  whole  of  this  blessed  land  ? ' " 

"  Begone  !"  exclaimed  Major  Raymond,  in  fierce  anger ; 
"  this  is  one  of  your  fire-brands  that  play  with  the  torches 
of  destruction,  and  affect  a  species  of  madness  to  cover 
their  intent.  Throw  back  your  hood.  On  iny  soul,  I 
think  it's  no  woman." 

"  The  wonderful  gilt  it  has  in  poetry !"  said  poor  Jem- 
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mings.  "  I  tried  hard  to  make  a  poem,  and  began  it, 
4  Dear  Cicely  Maynard,'  but  could  find  nothing  at  all  to 
rhyme  with  it  except  c  hay-yard ; '  and  as  that  was  incon- 
tinently inapplicable,  I  stopped  there." 

This  might  be  termed  a  soliloquy,  for  nobody  heard  it 
except  Jemmings  himself,  and  Bony  Black,  his  steed,  who 
was  as  like  him  in  all  things  as  horse  can  be  to  man  ;  ex- 
cept inasmuch  as  it  is  not  recorded  that  Bony  Black  was 
ever  in  love. 

The  wild  woman  continued  to  intercept  their  way,  which 
Major  Eaymond  was  in  no  degree  inclined  to  tolerate, 
although  both  provoked  and  astonished  that  Basil  bore  the 
interruption  so  quietly. 

She  commenced  again  a  sort  of  rude  rhymes — and  some 
of  her  sentences  spoke  powerfully  and  fearfully  to  the 
heart  of  the  heir  of  Sydney. 

"  Let  those  who  roam 
Look  well  at  home, 
Where  the  blood-red  hand 
Lights  the  ready  brand ; 
For  the  sleuth-hound's  cry 
Is  already  nigh 
,  - :;>ar  'i  The  heedless  wanderer's  dwelling." 

"  The  words  were  spoken  in  a  sort  of  under  tone,  and  the 
lips  of  the  speaker  were  turned  towards  Basil  Sydney ;  but 
the  warning  fell  only  as  a  kind  of  mumbling  murmur  upon 
the  ears  of  Major  Raymond.  The  woman  perceiving  that 
she  had  produced  some  effect  where  it  was  intended,  re- 
sumed in  a  louder  and  more  boisterous  strain  the  conti- 
nuation of  her  prophetic  rhymes. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Major  Raymond  was  becoming 
exhausted,  and  he  made  another  effort  to  induce  his  horse 
to  gallop  onwards.  Again  did  the  rude  gipsy  plant  her- 
self in  his  way — and  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  tone  ex- 
claim,— 

u  Ah  !  young  gentlemen,  you  think  yourselves  mighty 
clever,  and  great  soldiers !  And  here  ye  go  hunting  one 
poor  devil  that  you'll  never  catch,  instead  of  upholding 
King  Jamie.  Away  to  your  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  take 
to  him  this,"  holding  up  a  tattered  shawl,  u  as  a  slobbering 
bib  ;  for  ere  long  he'll  have  much  to  swallow  he  wont 
like." 

"Now,  by  God's  grace!"  exclaimed  Raymond,  "this 
is  too  much.  If  you  do  not  get  out  of  our  way,  I'll  make 
you  remember  this  meeting.  It  is  by  such  that  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  our  blessed  monarch  are 
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put  in  peril.  Away !  I  say ;  nor  stay  us  in  the  path  of 
duty  by  your  foul  gibbering." 

But  the  woman  still  continued  to  annoy  them  by  her 
antics,  until  at  last  Major  Raymond  sprang  from  his  horse 
and  grappled  at  her  cloak ;  she  was  apparently  unpre- 
pared for  such  an  attack.  The  only  method  of  escape 
left  her,  was  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  major,  and 
away  she  flew  like  an  Atalanta  along  the  forest  path,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  dense  thicket  of  brushwood,  which  the 
major  endeavoured  in  vain  to  penetrate. 

"I'll  swear  she's  no  woman!"  exclaimed  Cuthbert  to 
Basil,  who  had  very  quietly,  at  least  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, sat  his  horse  the  entire  time.  "Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  pair  of  legs  ?  " 

"  What  have  done  with  the  cloak,  Cuthbert?" 

44  Yonder  it  lies,  and  may  remain  for  me." ; 

"  Humph !"  said  Basil,  slowly  dismounting,  while  Major 
Raymond  sprang  into  his  saddle. 

uWhy,  Sydney,  what  the  devil  are  you  dismounting 
for?  You  sat  quietly  enough  just  now." 

"To  be  sure  I  did;  one  was  enough  at  the  race:  but 
there  may  be  something  in  that  cloak." 

41  Gad,  you're  right,  Basil ;  very  odd  that  never  oc- 
curred to  me." 

44  Not  at  all  odd,  major ;  you  never  think." 

44  Maybe  not.  Well,  shall  I  pay  you  for  thinking  for 
me?  I  would  pay  any  one  for  fretting  for  me,  most 
cheerfully." 

44  It  is  a  great  saving  to  do  both  for  oneself,"  replied 
Basil,  drily,  as  he  took  up  the  cloak.  44What  have  we 
here — a  purse  !  Ay,  and  a  heavy  one." 

A  soldier  on  duty  scents  gold  as  a  crow  doth  carrion, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  word  "gold"  reach  the  ear  of  the 
shepherd  soldier,  than  down  he  sprang,  and  coming  up 
to  his  master,  inquired,  briskly,  if  he  should  hold  the 
cloak. 

44  No,  thank  you,  Jemmings,"  replied  the  captain, 
quietly  proceeding  in  the  examination.  44  And  here  is  a 
beard  —  a  mask,  and  a  phial  of  some  dark  dye.  It  is 
clear  that  this  waylayer  is  not  what  she  seems — or  he 
rather — for  I'll  be  sworn  the  petticoat  is  as  much  a  mask 
as  this  painted  pasteboard.  Cuthbert,  let  us  look  warily 
around  us ;  something  more  than  common  is  about  to 
happen." 

Jemmings  thought  that  as  his  master  proceeded  in  his 
search,  he  found  a  paper — a  letter  it  looked  like — which 
he  either  slipped  into  his  sleeve,  or  thrust  into  his  bosom. 
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"  We  may,  I  think,  major,  leave  these  matters  as  we 
found  them,  trusting  to  chance,  or  the  humours  of  this 
strange  being,  as  to  whether  the  rightful  owner  reclaim 
them  or  not." 

u  Very  good,"  replied  the  major. 

u  But  the  purse,  good  master,"  ventured  Jemmings  to 
suggest;  "the  purse — his  honour's  servant  and  I  have 
claim  to  the  spoil  which  your  honours  magnanimously 
reject — have  we  not?" 

"Not  in  this  instance,  certainly,"  said  Major  Raymond  ; 
"  we  are  soldiers,  not  robbers." 

The  party  proceeded  on  their  way ;  but  after  proceeding 
a  little  distance  Sydney  called  out  to  his  servant, — 

"  Hallo,  Jemmings  !  what  are  you  turning  back  for  ?" 

"  Bony  Black,  please  your  honour,  is  so  restless." 

"  Then  give  him  the  spur,  and  keep  close  ;  this  is  no 
place  to  prank  in." 

"No,  your  honour,"  replied  Jemmings,  who,  for  once, 
thought  he  might  (as,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  had  often 
done  before)  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  spoil  which  his 
officers  disdained :  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  however, 
brought  them  in  view  of  the  spot  where  Basil  had  left  the 
cloak ;  and  though  Jemmings  and  his  fellow-servant  both 
strained  their  eyes  most  anxiously,  to  catch  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  scarlet  treasure, — it  was  gone  •! 

The  officers,  as  they  cantered  on,  drew  their  horses 
closely  together;  but  though  their  servants'  ears,  as  is 
generally  the  case  on  such  occasions,  were  both  sharp  and 
on  the  alert,  they  could  discover  nothing  as  to  the  purport 
of  their  conversation.  We  shall,  therefore,  suffer  them  to 
proceed  on  their  way,  and  take  notice  of  the  proceedings 
at  Sydney  Pleasance. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Sir  Everard  would  have  known 
nothing  of  his  wife's  anxiety  to  discover  the  refuge  of  that 
being,  for  whom,  perhaps,  next  to  his  son,  he  felt  more 
interest  than  for  any  other  human  creature,  had  it  not  been 
explained  to  him  by  one  of  the  younger  servants,  un- 
skilled in  the  habits  of  the  establishment,  who  had  entered 
his  sanctum  to  seek  for  arms,  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary on  such  a  service  ;  in  getting  at  an  old  dagger,  he  un- 
fortunately trod  on  the  Persian  cat,  who  revenged  herself 
after  the  most  natural  cat  fashion,  a  mode  the  youth 
in  no  ways  approved ;  and  Sir  Everard  reprimanded  him 
sharply  for  having  touched  the  favourite,  or  at  all  tres- 
passed into  his  chamber.  The  rebuke  produced  an  ex- 
planation, which  ended  in  Sir  Everard  leaving  his  favou- 
rite "Sylva"  open  on  the  table,  and  stalking  off  to  his 
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wife's  oratory,  where  he  had  not  been  a  visitor  for  many 
years,  and  in  which  he  was  now  an  intruder,  alike  unbid- 
den and  unwelcome. 

Into  that  still  and  solemn  chamber  entered  the  peace- 
loving  lord  of  the  mansion ;  but  it  was  evident  that  no 
common  motive  brought  him  there — that  no  ordinary 
feelings  called  the  flush  into  his  cheek,  and  made  him 
assume  a  tone  and  mariner  so  unusual  with  him,  as  to  ap- 
pear at  the  moment  absolutely  unnatural. 

It  is  a  most  painful  duty  either  to  witness  or  to  record 
domestic  quarrels ;  they  are  at  all  times  harsh  and  un- 
natural ;  unsightly  and  unseemly  ;  a  virulent  libel  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  who,  in  permitting  two  to  come 
together,  recorded  his  mandate  that  uthey  two  should  be 
one."  It  is  appalling  to  note  the  tyrannical  particles  of  a 
man's  temper,  wrought  upon  by  the  aggravating  or  ill- 
conditioned  obstinacy  of  her  who,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
swore  obedience  to  her  husband.  Man  is  a  tyrant  in  all 
countries,  and  has  been  so  in  all  ages.  In  some  this  evil 
disposition  sleeps,  because  of  a  natural  inaptness  to  exer- 
tion ;  while  others  govern  it  with  gentleness  and  discretion, 
for  which  they  merit  gratitude  and  praise,  when  conside- 
ration is  given  to  the  great  power  which  laws  divine  and 
human  have  confided  to  their  hands  :  but  obedience  is  a 
woman's  duty ;  and  when  a  duty  is  to  be  performed,  it  is 
not  fitting  to  inquire  whether  it  be  sweet  or  sour,  rough  or 
smooth, — enough  that  it  is  a  duty ;  and  a  proper  con- 
fidence in  the  behests  of  the  Almighty,  combined  with  a 
due  mistrust  of  our  own  judgments,  will  make  us  cheerful, 
— if  not  cheerful,  contented, — under  all  the  decrees  of 
Him  who  hath  ordered  all  things  wisely.  We  have  ever 
eschewed  contention  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  have 
found  our  benefit  therein ;  for  we  have  neither  called 
forth  the  evil  passions  of  others,  nor  aroused  our  own ; 
there  is  an  ancient  saying  of  much  beauty,  u  A  clean  and 
peaceful  home  is  a  dwelling  for  a  queen." 

Lady  Sydney  had  so  long  exercised  uncontrolled  power, 
that  the  fact  of  Sir  Everard  disputing  her  desires  was 
something  at  once  so  new  and  so  animating,  that  she 
hardly  knew  what  to  understand  by  the  tone  and  temper 
he  betrayed. 

It  was  like  the  encounter  of  two  mighty  winds,  for  he 
was  the  more  strong  because  of  long  repose ;  and  she, 
from  bitter  practice,  knew  how  to  turn  and  shift  so  as  to 
strive  best  for  mastery.  She  had  ever  before  acted  on 
this  plan  with  success  ;  but  now  the  course  of  events  was 
changed.  Sir  Everard  asserted  his  right  to  command  in 
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his  own  house,  in  a  manner  at  once  mild  and  firm ;  but  it 
was  a  manner  so  unusual,  as  almost  to  make  his  lady  con- 
sider him  demented. 

He  was,  however,  more  warm  than  prudent  in  forbid- 
ding the  domestics  to  assist  the  soldiers  in  their  search ; 
but  the  servants,  ever  more  attached  to  the  gentle  than  to 
the  coercive  power,  "  were  right  glad,"  as  they  expressed 
it  among  themselves,  "to  see  their  master  pluck  up  a 
spirit."  Lady  Sydney,  mortified,  and  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  his  avowed  disinclination  to  favour 
the  pursuit  of  a  notorious  outlaw,  at  length  silently 
retired,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  where  she 
resolved  to  remain  until  her  son's  return,  which  she  looked 
for  late  that  night  or  early  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  old  church  of  Brokenhurst  now  presents  a  beautiful 
object  to  a  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  affords 
a  rare  treat  to  the  antiquary ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Saxon  origin  ;  its  font  was  evidently  formed  when  it  was 
customary  to  submerge  the  entire  body.  Beneath  the  spot 
on  which  this  font  stood  was  the  family  vault  of  the  Syd- 
neys,  and  the  mouldering  remains  of  many  of  the  name 
crumbled  in  forgetfulness  beneath  the  banners  which  their 
prowess  had  won  in  the  Holy  Land. 

It  was  believed  to  have  been  some  years  since  it  was 
opened :  once  only,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Everard's  father, 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  a  couple  of  stones 
from  a  portion  of  the  chapel  wall,  in  order  to  obtain  security 
from  the  damps  which  had  previously  issued  from  the  vault, 
and  alarmed  the  frequenters  of  the  holy  house.  Such  dreary 
receptacles  are  at  all  times  most  loathsome  to  the  living,  who 
turn  from  the  mementos  of  death  with  a  repugnance  which 
they  can  scarcely  credit,  when  they  call  to  mind  the  enduring 
love  they  once  cherished  for  the  departed  beings  who  rest 
quietly  within.  There  are  but  few  who  care  to  enter  a 
church-yard  in  the  chill  and  lonely  hour  of  midnight — 
and  the  clouds  that  pass — the  rain  that  falls — the  deepen- 
ing thunder — seem  all  more  heavy  and  important,  when 
viewed  in  association  with  the  tombs  and  relics  of  mortality. 
It  was  considerably  past  eleven  at  night,  and  a  sharp  and 
gusty  wind  told  that  Summer  had  been  reproved  for  her 
somewhat  hasty  progress,  by  the  growling  storms  of  dis- 
contented Winter.  The  sergeant,  who,  truth  to  say,  seldom 
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met  with  kindly  quarters,  established  himself,  after  a  day 
of  anxious  and  diligent  search,  in  a  warm  arm-chair,  in  the 
chimney-corner  of  the  hospitable  kitchen  of  Sydney  Plea- 
sance ;  and  his  comrade  Bill  had  not  been  slow  to  follow 
his  example. 

u  The  night  is  so  dark,"  said  he,  as  a  sort  of  excuse  to 
himself  and  others  for  his  seeming  listlessness,  a  fault  of 
which  he  was  seldom  guilty;  u  the  night  is  so  dark,  and 
the  rain  so  sweeping,  that  if  the  Outlaw  were  under  our 
nose  we  could  not  see  him  ;  and  my  thought  is,  that  neither 
of  the  gentlemen  will  return  from  Beaulieu  to-night." 

This  opinion  was  seconded  by  the  servants,  who  wished, 
at  all  events,  that  their  young  master,  soldier  though  he 
was,  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  u  pitiless 
storm"  that  howled  around  the  comfortable  dwelling. 

Soon  after  the  Pleasance  clock  struck  twelve,  Sir  Everard 
Sydney  extinguished  the  light  in  his  study,  and,  wrapping 
himself  carefully  in  a  long  dark  cloak,  proceeded  with  a 
noiseless  step  and  a  watchful  eye,  under  cover  of  the  trees, 
towards  the  track  that  led  to  the  church  of  Brokenhurst. 
Every  path,  almost  every  flower,  within  a  circuit  of  at  least 
ten  miles,  was  known  to  the  zealous  naturalist  by  night  or 
day ;  and  he  used  to  boast  he  could  find  any  given  tree 
within  that  circuit,  with  his  eyes  blindfold,  so  perfect  was 
his  memory,  and  so  intimate  his  acquaintance  with  those 
he  called  u  his  wise  and  silent  friends."  Ralph  had  been 
his  perpetual  companion ;  and  now,  though  conscious  that 
his  poor  wounded  servant  was  away  for  the  first  time  from 
his  side,  so  strong  was  the  force  of  habit,  that  he  turned 
round  ever  and  anon  to  speak  to  him,  and  then  resumed 
his  walk  with  a  deep  sigh  of  regret  that  he  was  absent. 
In  general  Sir  Everard's  walks  were  connected  with  his 
favourite  pursuits ;  and  his  moonlight  expeditions  had  been 
frequently  shared  with  poor  Rosalind,  upon  whom  he  often 
thought ;  but  if  he  agreed  with  Lady  Sydney  upon  any 
point,  it  was  that  of  preventing  his  son  and  the  offspring 
of  his  brother's  illicit  connection  from  forming  an  attach- 
ment for  each  other.  Like  all  fathers,  he  had  high  and 
great  anticipations  for  the  settlement  of  his  child;  and 
much  as  he  loved  Rosalind,  he  desired  not  to  think  of  her 
as  the  bride  of  the  future  Sir  Basil. 

But  Sir  Everard  was  not  now  bent  on  any  ordinary 
object;  it  was  neither  to  investigate  nests  of  air  or  earth 
that  he  wandered  so  stealthily  through  his  own  green 
woods  :  once,  and  once  only,  he  paused,  and  it  was  to  raise 
from  the  ground  a  young  staring  owl  that  had  fallen  from 
its  hole  in  the  fork  of  an  old  ivy  bush,  and  lay  hissing  and 
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sprawling  on  the  wet  grass,  while  its  loving  but  stupid 
mother  flew  screaming  over  it,  unable  to  assist  it  to  regain 
its  brooding  place.  Sir  Everard  replaced  it  with  tender- 
ness and  care  amongst  its  companions:  then  entering  the 
church-yard,  and  after  looking  carefully  round,  prying  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  darkness,  which  on  such  a  night 
seemed  almost  unnecessary,  he  entered  the  church,  and, 
striking  a  light,  proceeded  to  unlock  the  vault  which  con- 
tained the  bones  of  his  progenitors.  Oh  !  but  it  was  loath- 
some as  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  dim  cavern  !  The 
mouldering  walls,  where  the  most  noxious  insects  sported 
their  disgusting  forms,  or  trailed  their  slimy  length  from 
stone  to  stone ;  the  slippery  pavement,  that  betrayed  the 
unwary  foot ;  the  coffins  piled  upon  each  other,  the  plates, 
on  some,  glittering,  as  if  in  mockery  of  those  whose  ages 
and  virtuous  deeds  they  registered !  the  damp  cold  chill, 
creeping  as  it  were  into  the  vitals,  and  grasping  the  warm 
heart  that  almost  froze  beneath  its  icy  fangs ; — and  yet, 
within  that  putrid  den,  there  was  a  living  man — a  man 
who  trusted  to  its  horrors  for  protection,  as  one  relies  upon 
the  bounty  of  a  friend  for  succour  in  a  time  of  need :  it 
was  the  refuge  of  the  hunted  Outlaw  !  He  had  displaced 
a  coffin,  the  coffin  apparently  of  some  young  person,  and 
had  drawn  a  wooden  bench,  whereon  it  stood,  close  to  the 
aperture  where  the  stones  had  been  removed  to  admit  the 
air :  on  this  he  was  seated,  his  head  supported  by  his 
hand ;  the  faint  breeze  admitted  through  that  small  open- 
ing came  coolly  on  his  cheek  ;  upon  his  knee  there  lay  a 
closed  book ;  and  he  continued  seated  for  a  moment  or  two 
after  Sir  Everard  descended.  This  apparent  coolness  was 
not  of  long  duration,  the  two  aged  men  were  speedily 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  and,  after  a  brief  pause, 
during  which  neither  broke  the  deep  silence  of  the  charnel- 
house,  Sir  Everard  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  Outlaw  folded  his  arms  while  his  friend  was  weeping, 
and  offered  neither  consolation  nor  reproof  at  what  some, 
who  know  not  the  tenderness  and  have  never  experienced 
the  luxury  of  tears,  would  have  described  as  an  unmanly 
burst  of  grief.  Sir  Everard  recovered  his  self-possession 
more  quickly  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
softness  of  his  nature,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  pockets 
of  his  cloak  both  food  and  wine.  The  Outlaw's  eye  sparkled 
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as  it  rested  on  the  food,  and  the  painful  anxiety  of  hunger 
agitated  his  high  and  expressive  features.  He  seized  the 
wine-flask  and  drank  a  deep  draught;  then,  resting  the 
vessel  upon  a  coffin-lid,  he  seemed  ashamed  of  the  eager- 
ness he  had  betrayed,  and  the  dignity  he  had  sacrificed. 

"Forgive  me,  old  friend,"  he  said  at  last;  "  but  those 
who  wander  as  I  have  done,  know  that  there  are  times 
when  starvation  gets  the  better  of  good  breeding.  I  have 
not  tasted  food  or  water  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours." 
u Now,  Heaven  help  me!"  exclaimed  Sir  Everard  ;  "if 
I  had  ventured  out  before,  I  should  of  a  surety  have  been 
seen,  and  then  would  have  followed  your  utter  destruction, 
which  I  am  not  now  so  circumstanced  as  to  prevent.  That 
honest  creature,  Kalph,  is  badly  wounded.  Nay,  start  riot, 
his  life  is  safe  ;  but,  had  not  this  sad  chance  happened,  you 
would  have  had  food  ere  this." 

"  Food !"  repeated  the  Outlaw,  "  ay,  food  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  creature — but  think  ye  not  that  I  have  had 
food?  Ay,  sir,  amoral  banquet  have  I  had  here!  Sir, 
I  have  infused  a  spirit  into  this  rottenness,  gifted  these 
dry  bones  with  motion,  recalled  the  speculation  to  these 
eyeless  sockets,  decked  the  fleshless  teeth  with  rubies,  and 
lent  sweet  music  to  the  tongue.  I  have  talked  with  those 
who  have  been  great  and  powerful  in  ancient  times — 
companions  of  kings — those  titled  murderers,  who  have 
sown  destruction  and  reaped  the  whirlwind — Who  have 
plunged  knee-deep  in  blood,  and  heaped  up  skulls  until 
they  formed  ladders  to  a  throne :  and  we  have  been  of  , 
one  mind,  sir,  as  to  their  merits !  Trust  me,  such  neigh- 
bours are  no  bad  associates  for  a  gentleman  in  such  retire- 
ment!" 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  looked  upon  his  friend  and  trembled, 
fearing  that  the  privations  he  had  undergone  had  done 
their  worst,  and  that  the  noble  and  aspiring  mind  of  the 
Outlaw  was  sinking  beneath  the  sufferings  of  the  body. 
There  was  a  fever  on  his  cheek,  a  brightness  in  his  eye, 
a  restlessness  about  his  motions,  that  strengthened  this 
suspicion ;  and  the  kind  baronet,  hoping  that  refreshment 
would  recall  him  from  his  wanderings,  pressed  him  to  sit 
down  and  eat  of  what  he  had  brought. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  room  for  banqueting,"  he  replied,  look- 
ing round  him;  "but  no  matter!  sit  you  on  that  coffin, 
and  here  is  my  throne.  I  should  have  been  suffocated  in 
this  place  but  for  that  loophole  ;  and,  perhaps,  have  gone 
mad,  God  help  me !  my  brain  was  so  hot,  but  for  this 
book.  There  is  nought  which  solaces  in  trouble  and  com- 
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forts  in  affliction  like  the  Psalms  of  holy  David — c  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart.'  " 

Sir  Everard  noted  that  the  volume  he  had  been  perusing 
was  Buchanan's  beautiful  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms. 

u  When  there  was  not  light  enough  to  continue  read- 
ing, I  amused  myself  by  repeating  what  I  had  read ;  so," 
said  he,  clasping  his  hands,  "  the  Lord  is  still  merciful 
to  his  servant.  Sit  you  down  then,  my  friend,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  collect  my  thoughts,  which  have,  despite 
this  sacred  company,  wandered  from  pain  to  pain — each 
change  of  thought  has  been  but  one  misery  for  another. 
Why  sit  you  not  ?  That  seat,  covered  with  dainty  cloth, 
will  surely  serve  your  purpose." 

"  I  cannot  sit  on  that,"  said  Sir  Everard,  shuddering ; 
"  it  is  the  coffin  of  my  eldest-born." 

"Now,  God  forgive  me!"  exclaimed  the  Outlaw,  with 
much  emotion ;  "  here  have  I  been  heedless  of  the  scene 
to  which  I  brought  you.  Alas !  how  selfish  doth  sorrow 
make  us!  It  hardens  the  tenderest  hearts,  and  we  for- 
get the  misfortunes  of  others  while  dwelling  upon  our  own." 

Sir  Everard  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  while  he 
returned  the  pressure  of  his  friend,  and  thanked  him  in 
his  heart  for  sympathising  in  his  feelings,  which  had  been 
sadly  tried  and  excited  from  various  and  recent  events. 

u  News  has  reached  the  Forest  this  morning  of  the 
triumphant  acquittal  of  the  bishops,"  said  Sir  Everard, 
who  remained  standing  while  the  Outlaw  partook  of  the 
.refreshment  he  had  laid  before  him. 

u  And  James  Stuart?"  inquired  the  Outlaw,  eagerly. 

a  The  king  is  much  enraged,  and  threatens,  I  know 
not  what, — to  imprison  and  compel  obedience." 

"The  fool!  the  mad,  infatuated  fool!— But  let  him 
go  on — a  few  months — a  few  weeks,  if  the  Lord  heareth 
the  prayers  of  his  people,  will  decide." 

"  Yet,  after  all,  if  what  you  and  your  party  desire  be 
accomplished  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  will  be  only  the  ex- 
change of  one  king  for  another.  This,  to  me,  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment ;  but  to  you,  who  think  a  commonwealth 
the  only  fitting  and  natural  mode  of  government " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  and  am  prepared  to 
answer.  It  is  better  at  least  to  have  one  who  will  sup- 
port our  faith,  than  one  who  sets  the  Beast  in  dominion 
over  us.  James  Stuart  has  violated  his  vows,  and  pro- 
duced acts  within  this  realm  that  make  the  very  hair  of 
my  head  to  stand  on  end.  I  speak  not  of  the  public 
murders  committed  where  I  myself  was  a  condemned 
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criminal,  because  the  very  eyes  of  Europe  are  tinged  with 
blood  at  beholding  such  enormities.     I  speak  not  for  that 
I  have  been  hunted  from  house  and  home,  and  that  the 
Lord   hath  honoured  a  miserable  sinner  like  myself  by 
enabling    him  to  count   perils  and   privations  with  holy 
Paul;    but  I  speak  of  the  insults  offered  to  the  British 
pennon,  that  emblem  so  respected  in  the  days  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, that  every  staff  was  lowered  when  the  flag  of 
England  waved  proudly  in  the  breeze, — the  insult  of  in- 
troducing their  mass  and  their  mummery  aboard  the  fleet. 
Is  there  not,  in  direct  opposition   to  the  constitution,  a 
nuncio  of  the  Pope  now  resident   in   London?     Was  I 
not  myself,  in  the  tattered  disguise  of  a  beggar,  witness 
to  the  king's  endeavour  to  force  his  brave  troops  to  give 
their  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  statutes  ? 
Did  I  not  see  the  fine  and  orderly  battalion  arrayed  before 
his  majesty,  and  hear  them  told,  that  they  must  either 
enter  into  his  majesty's  views  in  these  particulars,  or  lay 
down  their  arms  ?     Did  I  not  note  the  flush  of  anticipated 
triumph  upon  his  cheek  when  this  appeal  was  made  ?  Did 
I  not  watch  his  eye,  drinking  in  the  fine  proportions  and 
lofty  mien  of  these  British  soldiers,  and    looking   upon 
them  with  the  proud  look  which  declared  '  they  are  mine  1' 
And  did  I  not  see  them,  almost  to  a  man,  ground  their 
weapons  in  utter  but  in  eloquent  silence,  while  a  shout 
from  the  surrounding  multitude  thundered  through  the  air, 
telling  to  the  heavens  the  triumph  of  honest  principles 
over  the  violated  vows  of  a  titled  tyrant  ?     James  paled, 
though  his  brow  darkened;   his  lip  quivered;    his  hand 
played  with  his  sword-knot,  as  he  would  draw  it  forth ; 
and  then,  with  an  altered  mien,  he  desired  them  4  to  take 
up  their  arms,  and  that  in  future  he  would  not  do  them 
the  honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation.'    What  would 
I  have  done  in  such  a  case  ?     I  would  not  have  deigned 
to  command  the  bodies  without  the  hearts  of  such  sol- 
diers;  I  would  have  seized  the  flag-staff  of  England,  and 
planting  it  in  the  earth,  stood  beneath  its  shadow,  and 
called  upon  the  multitude  to  send  recruits  to  a  king,  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  own  feelings,  would  never  again 
force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  them  upon  his  people.11 

"  Me  thinks  you  would  have  done  foolishly,"  said  Sir 
Everard's  quiet  voice.  u  We  are  more  a  thinking  than  an 
enthusiastic  people." 

"  To  have  done  greatly  is  often,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  to  have  done  foolishly,"  replied  the  Outlaw ; 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  ran  away  with  his  subject 
being  tempered,  for  a  time,  by  Sir  Everard's  coolness, 
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"  Yet  a  great  action  will  be  remembered  when  a  wise  one 
is  forgotten." 

u  True,  my  friend  ;  but  which  are  we  most  bound  to  live 
for,  the  present  or  the  future  ?  " 

u  Nature,"  he  replied,  u  ever  sacrifices  the  present  to 
the  future.  We  were  the  future  once,  and  our  wants 
were  cared  for ;  therefore  should  we  think  most  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  To  act  only  with  regard  to  the  present, 
is  selfish  ;  to  act  with  a  view  to  benefit  futurity,  is  taking 
an  arrow  of  good  from  the  Lord's  quiver." 

u  True,"  said  the  naturalist,  "  that  is  most  true,  and  yet 
to  me  somewhat  difficult  to  think  upon.  It  is,  however,  a 
principle  in  nature ;  for  the  bird  lays  its  egg,  and  the  oak 
sows  its  acorn,  and  both  are  for  hereafter." 

u  Wilt  let  me  read  that  account  of  the  Lord's  great 
triumph  in  the  acquittal  of  those  men,  whom  I  much 
honour,  though  I  would  they  were  of  a  purer  faith  ;  for 
error  hath  crept  in  amongst  them,  as  well  as  amongst  the 
Papists ;  and  amongst  them  all  will  it  take  root,  if  the 
indulgences  of  the  flesh  are  maintained  with  worldly  pomp, 
which  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ." 

"  Sir  Everard  gave  him  the  paper,  and  could  not  avoid 
saying,  somewhat  in  an  under  tone,  "  that  no  wonder  kings 
were  unpopular,  they  had  so  many  men  of  many  minds  to 
satisfy." 

The  Outlaw  fixed  his  deep  expressive  eye  upon  Sir 
Everard,  with  a  meaning  which  he  could  not  mistake  ;  and 
then,  while  slowly  unfolding  the  journal,  he  repeated  a 
text  of  Scripture — 

"  '  So,  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.'  " 

Sir  Everard  only  smiled  at  the  sarcasm,  for  he,  bene- 
volent creature,  knew  that  adversity  makes  men  bitter,  and 
he  pondered  within  his  own  kind  and  simple  mind  how 
it  was,  that  those  well  read  and  eloquent  in  Scripture 
matters  were  yet  often  harsh -judging  of  their  neighbours, 
and  forgetful  of  that  beautiful  text,  one  of  the  purest 
amongst  the  pure  which  dropped  from  our  Saviour's  lips, 
u  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

Yet  did  not  Sir  Everard  therefore  the  less  esteem  his 
friend,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  habit  of  his  nature  to  charge 
to  the  account  of  human  frailty  whatever  faults  he  was 
compelled  to  espy  in  others  ;  and  upon  such  discovery  he 
murmured  a  secret  prayer,  that  God  would  overlook  them 
or  lessen  their  magnitude  ;  indeed,  the  worthy  man  was 
in  all  his  feelings,  and  in  all  his  doings,  an  example  of 
practical  piety,  blending  much  learning  and  reflection 
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with  so  much  of  almost  child-like  simplicity,  that  one 
would  have  imagined  him  a  being  set  apart,  no  less  by  con- 
stitution than  habit,  from  the  turmoils  of  the  world  and 
those  who  dwell  therein. 

It  was  a  singular  but  a  chilling  sight,  within  that  dark 
storehouse  of  decaying  mortality,  to  behold  two  beings  so 
opposite  and  so  occupied.  The  Outlaw  had  placed  the 
lamp  on  his  knee,  and  holding  the  paper  before  it,  read 
with  avidity  the  passages  that  treated  of  the  subject  upon 
which  they  had  spoken  ;  the  light  glared  upon  his  face, 
which  kept  but  a  flitting  register  of  the  thoughts  that 
passed  rapidly  through  his  eager  and  anxious  mind ;  while 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  its  rays,  the  mists  of  the  vault 
formed  a  sort  of  filmy  atmosphere,  that  gave  to  Sir 
Everard,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  long  and  narrow 
cavern,  an  unearthly  aspect  and  character  ;  he  seemed,  in- 
deed, like  a  disembodied  spirit,  descended  to  look  upon 
that  clay  which  was  once  his  home -dwelling,  as  "  with 
silent  steps  and  slow  "  he  moved  among  the  relics  of  his 
ancestors.  He  wished  that  Basil  had  been  with  him,  for 
he  loved  to  talk  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  his  grace  in  pro- 
viding ibr  an  immortal  spirit  an  abiding  place  beyond  the 
sky,  where  the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  His 
reverie  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  Outlaw  springing 
to  his  feet,  and  exclaiming, — 

"  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  crowns  to  be  able  to  face 
the  sun  at  noon,  and  from  the  tower  of  St.  Paul's  proclaim 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  that  which  hath  been  entrusted  to 
my  judgment  and  care.  Oh,  that  you  were  not  the 
tamed " 

"  The  tamed  what  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Everard,  somewhat 
sternly,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  which  his  compa- 
nion had  made.  u  Do  not  think  me  tame  because  my  na- 
ture differs  from  yours.  I  have  a  heart  as  firm,  and  a  spirit 
as  true  as  any,  when  need  is." 

The  Outlaw  threw  off  his  vest,  and  unclosing  his  shirt, 
drew  from  round  his  body  a  strip  of  parchment. 

u  Behold!"  said  he,  u  here  is  Nassau's  declaration  to 
stir  up  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  See — here  he  sets 
forth  the  national  grievances — the  dispensing  and  suspend- 
ing power — the  raising  of  a  Jesuit  to  be  privy  councillor 
— the  annulling  of  the  charters  of  all  corporations — the 
violent  presumptions  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  young 
prince — all — all  is  here  set  forth  ;  and  his  promise — his 
solemn  engagement  to  have  these  grievances  redressed, 
and  to  see  a  legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  to  provide 
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for  the  safety  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  This  sacred 
pledge  was  given  into  my  keeping,  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  printed  by  a  secret  friend  in  London,  and  distri- 
buted the  moment  Nassau  lands.  Yet  here  am  I  fettered 
— hunted  by  these  bloodhounds,  driven  in  despite  of  all 
the  vows  I  had  made,  and  all  the  principles  I  cherish,  to 
that  which  my  soul  abhorred — driven  to  take  sanctuary 
within  the  stronghold  of  Babylon,  even  at  the  very  altar  of 
the  house  of  Popish  Antichrist !  And  all  this  sacrifice 
have  I  made  because  of  the  sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  me 
— the  rich  burthen  I  carry,  now  as  useless  as  this  piece  of 
crumbling  timber,  which  my  fingers  press  into  dust .  Alas ! 
alas  ! " 

"  Alas  !  indeed,"  said  Sir  Everard,  "  for  in  this  I  can- 
not aid  you.  I  am  myself  more  than  suspected,  and  if 
this  were  found " 

"  I  know  what  would  follow,  nor  do  I  call  upon  you 
thus  to  peril  life.  If  poor  Ralph  had  not  been  wounded — " 
The  Outlaw  covered  his  face,  and  then,  flinging  the 
parchment  from  him,  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  go  mad,  un- 
less God  in  his  mercy  preserves  my  reason  for  some  good 
end.  After  escaping  to  this  vault  last  night,  faint  and 
worn  in  body  and  in  spirit,  you  know  not  by  what  dread- 
ful struggles  I  retained  my  senses.  Grim  and  unholy 
spectres  flitted  round  me  ;  strange  mocking  whispers  buzzed 
into  mine  ears  ;  and  from  yonder  nook  the  green  and  putrid 
light  of  festering  mortality  made  frightful  holiday  amongst 
the  coffins !  No,  no,  no !  if  I  meet  death  without  the 
doors — here  I  cannot  stay." 

"  But  your  purpose  ?" 

uAy,  that  it  is  —  ay,  that  it  is.  What  else  under 
heaven  do  I  live  for  ?  Surely  not  to  be  hunted  like  a 
felon's  dog,  proclaimed,  and  priced,  and  blasted!  No 
smiling  home  to  welcome  me  from  my  sad  journeyings. 
No  wife — no  child — no  social  hearth.  But  then  my  pur- 
pose ;  my  glorious  purpose !  the  cause  that  Milton  sang, 
and  Hampden  died  for  !  My  country's  freedom  !  Achiev- 
ing that,  death  is  the  patriot's  crown,  and  not  his  punish- 
ment. Here  I  cannot  stay." 

Sir  Everard,  who  still  dreaded  some  catastrophe  from 
the  effects  of  his  heated  imagination,  counselled  wisely, 
gently,  and  affectionately,  and,  moreover,  told  him  he  made 
no  doubt  that  Basil  might  be  disposed  towards  a  change. 
Disgusted  with  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  knew  him 
to  be  ;  and,  he  said,  he  had  also  learned  that  many  of 
the  young  men  at  head-quarters,  sons  of  the  opulent  and 
powerful,  entertained  similar  opinions,  and  only  waited 
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for  a  fitting  opportunity  to  come  forth'  and  show  the  world 
their  sentiments." 

UA  fitting  opportunity!"  repeated  the  Outlaw,  con- 
temptuously :  u  that  is  always  the  cant  phrase  of  your 
moderate  men ;  they  wait  a  fitting  opportunity  in  all 
things  :  and  yet  they  let  the  best  opportunities  go  by,  until 
too  late  to  seize  them !  Many  of  the  most  considerable 
persons,  both  in  Church  and  State,  have,  long  ago,  made 
private  applications  through  Dykveltto  the  Prince.  Your 
own  cousin,  Henry  Sydney,  has  been  to  Holland  to  con- 
cert measures  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Earls  of 
Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Lords  Lovelace,  Delamere,  Paulet,  Eland,  and 
a  thousand  others  whom  I  could  name,  though  of  opposite 
parties,  are  united  in  this  !  Yet  a  few  paltry  boys,  un- 
fledged soldiers — boys,  I  say,  talk  about  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity !  Good  sooth  !  they  are  pretty  judges  in  such  a 
case  ! " 

"  But  prudence,  my  good  friend." 

"  Prudence  never  made  a  patriot.  Prudence  is  the 
light  beneath  the  bushel — the  craftsman's  virtue,  when  he 
refuses  credit — the  instinct  of  the  mole  —  the  badger's 
cleverness  ; — out  upon  it !  And  out,  I  say,  upon  myself 
for  being  here  !  Nassau  will  land,  most  probably,  at  Tor- 
bay  ;  but  the  people  there  are  so  terrified  by  the  remem- 
brance even  of  the  executions  that  followed  poor  Mon- 
mouth's  rebellion,  that  ten  to  one  if  the  boors  will  aid ; 
though,  were  they  of  my  mind,  the  injuries  they  have  re- 
ceived would  be  a  spur  to  their  intent.  Churchill  will  be 
the  first  to  act  against  his  master." 

"The  mean,  pitiful  fellow!"  exclaimed  Sir  Everard, 
warmly.  u  I  remember  him  a  waiting-page  in  the  King's 
room.  He  owes  all  to  his  bounty." 

"  I  cannot  think  well  of  him,  myself;  and  yet  he  will 
be  accounted  great,  one  of  those  days  ;  or  he  will  be — 
what  passes  current  with  the  world  for  greatness — he  will 
be  successful." 

u  Poor  James!"  said  the  kind  Sir  Everard;  u his  foes 
are  those  of  his  own  household  ! " 

u  And  if  he  cannot  make  friends  of  those  the  world  calls 
kindred,  how  can  he  expect  them  of  the  people  ?  Though 
of  my  own  experience  I  can  say  that  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship are  as  of  sand  :  a  true  friend  is  more  to  me  than  kith 
or  kin." 

"  I  love  to  perpetuate  friendships,"  said  Sir  Everard, 
affectionately.  "My  poor  dying  brother  committed 
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two  to  my  care  ;  his  child  to  be  as  mine  own,  and  you  to 
be " 

"  A  sorry  friend,  as  friendships  are  esteemed." 

"Not  so,  I  look  upon  you  as  one  of  the  old  denizens 
of  the  forest  of  liberty.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  re- 
gard you  as  a  brother ;  have  I  failed  in  my  engagement  ? 
Answer  me  this  question  above  the  coffin-lid  that  moulders 
over  his  bones." 

The  Outlaw  grasped  the  hand  of  Sir  Everard  with  that 
strong  and  stormy  emotion  which  characterised  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  replied,  u  You  have  kept  it  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  ;  above  his  bones  I  thank  you,  and  bless  his  me- 
mory ! "  Then,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments,  he  in- 
quired in  a  calmer  tone  how  the  child  was  which  had  been 
bequeathed  unto  his  care. 

u  She  is  well ;  but  for  certain  reasons  is  for  a  time  under 
the  care  of  the  abbess  of  St.  Mary's." 

"  What !  entrust  his  child  to  the  keeping  of  popedom  ! 
The  Lady  Mary  Powis  is  good  and  gentle  :  her  creed  has 
saved  her  from  much  misery  in  one  way  ;  had  she  not  been 
what  she  is,  she  would  have  been  my  bride  !  It  was  a  fair 
dream  of  my  boyhood,  and  she  was  a  lovely  creature  then 
— so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  innocent,  so  confiding,  converting 
her  gloomy  faith  into  a  beautiful  .poem,  of  which  she  was 
the  heroine,  and  in  her  dreams  leading  me  to  her  belief. 
God  help  us  all !  it  was  my  sorest  temptation,  for  well  we 
loved  each  other.  I  should  have  hardly  known  her  but  for 
the  tones  of  her  sweet  voice." 

The  Outlaw  paused  for  a  time ;  his  features  softened, 
and  his  eyes  appeared  to  recall  the  gentle  visions  of  by- 
gone years.  He  sighed  heavily,  and  Sir  Everard  imagined 
that  a  tear  lingered  upon  the  half-closed  lids  ;  but  it  was 
speedily  repressed,  and  his  countenance  regained  its  usually 
stern  and  almost  wild  expression,  as  he  reverted  to  the 
manifesto,  and  the  hope  he  entertained  of  conveying  a  copy 
of  it  to  a  certain  friend  whom  he  believed  was  at  that  very 
time  in  the  New  Forest.  With  as  much  coolness  as  if  seated 
at  a  bureau,  he  drew  forth  writing  materials ;  and  placing 
the  book  he  had  been  reading  on  his  knee,  forthwith  com- 
menced inditing  a  letter  to  his  friend,  and  copied  with 
exceeding  care  the  proclamation  of  him  who  was  after- 
wards William  the  Third  of  England.  He  then  directed 
Sir  Everard  to  take  the  letter  to  a  certain  tree,  not  very 
far  distant  from  Brokenhurst,  on  the  road  to  Ober  Green, 
having  enfolded  it  in  a  leaf  of  the  wild  dock,  fastened  by 
the  feather  of  a  hawk's  wing,  as  emblematic  of  both  war 
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and  speed.  u  It  might  be,"  he  added,  "  that  Sir  Everard 
would  find  some  letters  in  the  cavity  of  the  tree  ;  and  if 
any  were  enveloped  in  a  similar  manner,  and  had  a  feather 
of  the  green  plover  thrust  into  the  opening,  such  missive 
would  be  for  him."  Many  of  like  circumstances  with  him- 
self, he  said,  lingered  in  a  neighbourhood  which  possessed 
so  many  retreats  ;  and  where  the  foresters,  to  a  man,  found 
the  will  and  the  means  to  give  them  shelter  and  facilitate 
their  concealment.  If  Sir  Everard  noted  any  packet  of 
that  description,  it  would  be  necessary  to  let  him  have  it 
the  next  night.  He  doubted  not  that  the  search  after  him 
would  be  soon  directed  to  another  quarter  of  the  forest ;  as, 
whenever  any  of  their  friends  were  in  great  peril,  those  at 
liberty  had  the  custom  of  spreading  such  reports  as  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  soldiery,  and  by  those  means  enabled 
the  closely-hunted  to  escape. 

uPoor  Ralph,"  he  continued,  u  has  often  performed 
such  messages  for  me  ;  and  one  of  my  greatest  anxieties  is, 
that  he  should  be  in  so  sad  a  strait  as  that  which  at  pre- 
sent encompasses  him.  I  have  ever  observed  that  the 
half-witted  have  an  animal  dread  of  bodily  pain." 

"  He  will  be  about  in  a  day  or  two,  I  hope  and  trust," 
replied  Sir  Everard  ;  u  and  then,  poor  fellow,  he  will  again 
be  useful.  I  only  hope  I  may  perform  my  mission  as  well 
as  he  would  do  his." 

u  But,  Sir  Everard,  you  surely  do  not  intend  to  leave 
that  child  in  the  hands  of  Babylon!"  exclaimed  the  Out- 
law, his  mind,  ever  anxious  and  restless,  wandering  from 
subject  to  subject  with  a  rapidity  beyond  that  of  the  light- 
ning :  "  the  child  may  be  wrought  over." 

u  Not  likely,  my  good  friend  ;  Rosalind  is  eighteen  and 
upwards,  and  devoted  to  our  faith." 

"  Rosalind !"  repeated  the  Outlaw  ;  "  is  that  her  name  ? 
Of  a  surety  I  saw  her  at  the  Priory — the  child  of  mine 
ancient  friend  ! — of  him  whose  life  I  once  saved,  and  who 
has  so  often  saved  mine.  Oh  !  the  mystery,  that  God 
should  preserve  the  flower  in  the  germ,  yet  suffer  it  to  be 
blasted  ere  it  is  ripe  !  I  heard  Lady  Mary  Powis  speak, 
and  call  Rosalind,  to  a  fair  girl ;  but  she  did  little  recall  to 
me  the  gay,  bold,  lion-hearted  companion  of  my  youth ; 
nor  was  she  either  like  her  wretched  mother — not  that  I 
was  in  a  state  to  judge." 

"  1  go  to  perform  my  task,"  said  Sir  Everard,  "  and 
only  lament  that  I  should  leave  you  in  such  a  gloomy 
dwelling.  But  cheer,  cheer!  the  news  I  brought  has 
brightened  still  more  your  prospects  and  your  hopes." 

uEven  as  the  dark  thunder  mingles  with  the  forked 
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lightning  on  this  dreadful  night,  such  are  the  lights  and 
shades,  the  hopes  and  fears,  that  a  revolution  must  bring 
upon  this  land ;  and  yet  these  storms  and  whirlwinds  purify 
the  air,  and  the  greater  the  tempest  the  more  delicious  the 
serenity  that  succeeds.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

uGod  grant  it!"  said  Sir  Everard.  "  We  thought  to 
have  had  long  rest  after  the  commotions  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Restoration ;  yet  here  we  are  again  upon  a 
sea  of  troubles." 

t  "  Ay — and  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  such  a  sea  than  to  exist  and  be  pointed  at  as 
the  gilded  merchants  in  slavery — the  traffickers,  in  tame 
and  senseless  obedience — the  dogs  with  gilt  collars  and 
gold  crosses — idiots,  whom  the  Pope  himself  insults! 
Oh  !  I  would  cut  my  own  heart  asunder  sooner  than  suffer 
slavery  to  take  root  in  Britain  !  Give  me  a  hut  upon  the 
Andes,  where  I  can  kneel  and  worship  God  in  my  own 
fashion." 

"Harold!"  interrupted  Sir  Everard,  "let  me  entreat 
you  to  quell  these  bursts  of  fiery  passion  ;  they  will  ex- 
haust your  powers.  Here  you  can  worship  God,  sur- 
rounded by  the  moulderings,  the  crumblings  of  this  our 
perishing  world :  still  you  can  mount  to  heaven,  and  com- 
mune there  with  those  who  taught l  Peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men.'  Promise,  for  my  brother's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  friendship  that  has  bound  us  together  for 
so  many  years,  that  you  will  temper  this  wildness."  Here 
Sir  Everard  placed  a  Bible  in  his  hands,  and  laid  upon  the 
ground  a  few  other  books  he  had  brought  for  his  solace  and 
amusement.  u  These  sweet  silent  friends  teach  wisdom, 
and  never  betray.  Heaven's  blessing  and  Heaven's  con- 
solation be  upon  you !" 

The  old  man  reascended  the  loathsome-  steps,  and  only 
paused  at  the  entrance  to  look  down  and  wave  his  hand  to 
Harold  the  Outlaw ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  friendly  ges- 
ture, for  he  had  followed  the  advice  so  kindly  and  judi- 
ciously given,  and,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  had  fallen 
upon  his  knees  on  the  damp  earth  in  prayer. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ROSALIND  SYDNEY  sat  under  a  magnificent  alder,  in  the 
garden  appertaining  to  Beaulieu,  on  a  green  and  grassy 
mound,  which  some  of  the  sisters  had  raised  with  their 
own  hands  in  a  silent  nook,  looking  down  upon  a  mossy 
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dell,  that  was  intersected  by  the  streamlets  of  Beaulieu 
River.  The  old  hound  had  given  proof  of  his  powers 
by  tracing  his  mistress  to  the  convent ;  and  the  abbess, 
who  was  from  her  situation  obliged  to  prevent  the 
contagion,  which,  of  all  others,  spreads  the  most  quickly 
amongst  the  young — that  of  insubordination — while  for- 
bidding the  pupils  to  associate  with  Rosalind,  kindly  per- 
mitted poor  Brauo  to  companion  his  mistress  :  this  was 
a  great  comfort  to  the  solitary  girl,  for  Alice  was  so 
moody,  that  though  she  watched  her  young  lady's  steps, 
and  followed  her  wherever  she  went,  still  she  spoke 
but  little,  and  when  she  did,  from  the  nature  of  her 
conversation  poor  Rosalind  would  as  soon  she  had  re- 
mained silent ;  for  she  spoke  of  undertaking  a  pilgrimage 
to  Lough  Durragh,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of 
"  making  her  soul;"  a  manufacture  Rosalind  could  not 
very  well  understand,  but  which  all  the  nuns  (to  whom 
Alice,  within  a  few  hours,  had  become  an  object  of  great 
interest  and  amusement,)  highly  commended. 

Rosalind  remained  more  than  an  hour  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, her  hand  resting  on  Brano's  head,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  branches  of  an  old  poplar  that  strained  its 
gigantic  height  to  meet  the  clouds.  Alice  was  kneeling  a 
little  behind  the  tree,  telling  over  her  beads  with  devout 
earnestness,  and  yet  scanning  the  appearance  of  many  of 
the  nuns,  who  walked  up  and  down  a  long  broad  walk, 
edged  with  simple  but  beautiful  flowers,  which  they  took 
much  delight  in  cultivating  :  the  garden  was  partially  en- 
closed by  the  old  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  the  river  formed 
the  boundary  of  one  entire  side  ;  thus  it  was  rendered  both 
picturesque  and  agreeable  ;  and  the  u  veiled  ladies"  read- 
ing, working,  or  praying,  while  they  enlivened,  were  in 
admirable  keeping  with  the  scene.  Though  it  was  beautiful 
as  a  picture,  still  it  was  sad  to  see  that  young  and  innocent 
creature  deserted  by  all,  and  left  to  her  own  meditations, 
which,  to  judge  from  her  tearful  eyes,  were  not  of  the 
most  joyous  description.  Several  of  the  inmates  looked  on 
her  with  kind  and  friendly  countenances,  —  that  sweet 
unsuspecting  friendliness,  which  springs  spontaneously  in 
a  young  heart,  and  is  the  child  of  confidence  and  love. 
Such  longed  to  sit  with,  and  talk  to,  the  young  Protestant, 
without  caring  for  her  creed — except,  indeed,  now  and 
then  breathing  a  gentle  prayer  that  one  so  fair  and  gentle 
might  yet  be"of  the  true  faith.  Others,  grown  old,  ascetics 
in  their  religion,  scowled  upon  her  as  they  passed,  and  had 
she  noted  the  expression  of  their  looks,  it  would  have  made 
her  very  wretched ;  as  it  was,  but  for  her  tears,  one  would 
have  fancied  she  was  counting  the  leaves  of  the  poplar- tree, 
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or  perchance  observing  the  simple  butterflies  that  danced 
amid  its  branches.  Her  reverie,  however,  was  interrupted 
by  a  hand  lightly  pressed  upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  voice 
of  Margaret  sounding  words  of  friendly  import  in  her 
ear. 

There  are  times  when  a  kindly  greeting  will  sink  deep 
— deep  into  the  heart ;  so  was  it  now  with  Rosalind.  She 
had  just  made  up  her  mind  to  be  very  miserable — as 
miserable  as  possible,  and  had  arrived  exactly  at  the  belief 
that  she  was  never  to  be  happy  any  more  in  this  happy 
world,  when  a  kind  word  upset  her  prison-building,  and 
sent  smiles  instead  of  tears  dancing  over  her  dimpled 
cheeks. 

"  But  why  did  you  speak  to  me,  sister  Margaret? 
Surely  you  know  the  lady's  command." 

u  I  have  begged  hard  to  be  exempt  from  the  order,  and 
ray  petition  has  been  granted.  I  have  a  good  reputation 
for  sanctity,  and  I  dare  say  the  superior  is  not  without 
some  hopes  that  I  may  be  the  instrument  of  your  conver- 
sion. There,  now,  Sister  Rosalind,  you  need  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  deny,  as  you  were  just  going  to  do,  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event ;  let  her  think  so,  and  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  never  try  to  convert  you  into  anything  but  what  you 
are,  and  that  is " 

She  paused,  and,  before  she  spoke  again,  Rosalind  said, 
"  What  am  I  then?" 

UI  can  only  read  your  looks  ;  the  book  is  very  beauti- 
ful." 

"  For  shame  !"  said  Rosalind,  blushing  deeply.  "  You 
must  not  flatter." 

"  And  you  must  not  blush  as  if  I  were  a  lover,  instead 
of  a  lady." 

"A  lover  !  for  shame,  sister!"  repeated  Rosalind. 

"  For  shame,  indeed !  is  it  because  we  dwell  in  convents 
that  we  are  to  have  no  lovers?  Do  you  know,  I  heard 
sister  Frances — there — there  is  sister  Frances — that  tall, 
flat,  bony-looking  lady  (who  seems  the  corner-stone  of 
old  maidenism) — hint  to  sister  Bridget — the  fat,  jolly,  little 
person,  who  seems  like  a  monk  in  petticoats — that  the  Out- 
law, who  caused  so  much  disturbance  here  yesterday,  was 
a  lover  of  the  lady's  herself,  when  she  was  young." 

"Indeed!  Well,  heVwas  afnoble,  fine  person,  quite  as 
handsome  as  my  uncle,  and  did  not  look  at  all  like  an  out- 
law." 

"The  ladies  are  all  horror-struck  at  such  a  violation  of 
the  altar,  and  Father  Edmund  has  been  purifying  the 
chapel  all  day.  But  do  you  know,  none  of  us  can  make 
out  how  it  was  that  the  Outlaw  escaped  ;  for  Beaulieu  was 
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beset  by  soldiers,  even  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  was 
encompassed  :  some  say  one  thing,  some  another,  but  most 
think  he  swam  in  some  degree  under  water,  and  so  got  off. 
The  abbess  has  written  to  the  queen,  and  they  say  there 
will  be  a  great  piece  of  work  about  it." 

"  The  lady  acted  very  nobly,  I  thought,"  said  Rosalind. 

"  Some  think  she  overstrained  the  mark ;  if  he  had  been 
a  Catholic,  good ;  but  one  of  another  faith,  it  is  said,  had 
no  just  claim  on  the  sanctuary." 

'•I  cannot  understand  such  matters,"  replied  Rosalind  ; 
u  only  as  it  was  intended  for  the  unfortunate,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  applied.  I  have  read  that 
Beaulieu  Abbey  yielded  sanctuary  to  the  great  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  queen  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  that  the 
mysterious  Perkin  Warbeck  also  found  safety  within  its 
walls." 

u  You  are  skilled  in  history,  I  perceive,"  said  Margaret, 
inquiringly. 

aBut  indifferently,"  answered  Rosalind,  again  blushing. 

u  I  must  learn  of  you,"  continued  Margaret ;  u  my  edu- 
cation has  been  sadly  neglected  till  very  lately,  and,  indeed, 
I  am  nearly  self-taught.  Are  you  fond  of  music  ?" 

"  Passionately.  1  love  the  ballads  of  my  native  land 
more  than  any  other,  and  my  nurse  taught  me  to  sing  them 
almost  in  my  cradle." 

"  We  will  sing  them  together,  and  teach  each  other,  in 
the  times  of  relaxation  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  read  with 
me  ;  like  most  of  the  ladies  of  my  country,  I  am  better 
skilled  in  French  than  in  English  history." 

"  I  had  great  advantages  at  my  uncle's,  and  ought  better 
to  have  profited  by  them  ;  for  all  the  celebrated  persons  of 
the  present  century,  at  one  time  or  other,  have  visited 
Sydney  Pleasance." 

" Indeed  !  And  do  you  like  such  company?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  love  to  sit  and  listen,  particularly  when 
Mr.  Evelyn  and  my  uncle  discourse  on  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  draw  such  happy  conclusions  from  the  bounty 
and  wisdom  of  God  :  but  there  is  one  person  whom  I  love 
better  than  any,  though  she  does  not  come  to  Sydney 
Pleasance  ;  yet  my  uncle  carried  me  to  her  house,  and 
there  I  spent  such  a  happy  month  ! " 

"Who,  may  I  ask?" 

"  The  Lady  Rachel  Russell." 

u  Is  she  not  a  great  fanatic  ?" 

u  Oh,  no,  not  that !  she  is  a  pure  high-souled  woman. 
I  almost  wish ' 

"What?     Nay,  do  not  pause,  but  tell  your  wish,  and 
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boldly.  What,  blushing  again  !  We  shall  have  the  roses 
stealing  all  your  bloom  away,  from  sheer  envy.  Come, 
sister  Rosalind,  your  wish — your  wish." 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  great  firmness  and  great  forbearance  were  necessary 
to  extricate  some  one  I  dearly  loved  out  of  trouble,  and 
then  I  should  like  to  try  to  act — like  Lady  Rachel  Rus- 
sell. You  see  I  am  very  ambitious.  She  makes  one  so 
proud  of  being  born  an  Englishwoman,  that  I  could  almost 
exchange  countries  to  enjoy  the  privilege." 

"  Well,  our  ambitions  differ,"  said  Margaret,  drawing 
up  her  figure  to  its  full  height.  u  I  should  like  to  have 
been  born  a  queen  ;  to  have  thousands  to  yield  me  homage  ; 
to  dwell  in  a  palace — to  be  the  dispenser  of  life  and  death. 
Oh,  how  many  would  I  punish  ;  how  many  compel  to  bite 
the  earth  they  now  so  proudly  tread  upon ! " 

"I  do  not  doubt  ye,"  chimed  in  the  full  deep  voice  of 
Alice  Murrough,  who  still  remained,  half  kneeling,  half 
sitting,  behind  the  tree,  telling  over  her  beads,  but  keep- 
ing no  less  anxious  count  of  everything  that  passed.  "  No 
doubt,  no  doubt ! — I  do  not  doubt  ye,"  she  repeated  ;  and 
then  murmured  in  a  lower  tone,  "  the  bad  blood  begets 
the  cankered  sore — no  doubt,  no  doubt !" 

Margaret  turned  the  flashing  light  of  her  proud  eye 
upon  Alice,  who  heeded  it  no  more  than  if  the  young  lady 
had  not  been  by ;  but  worked  on  at  an  ave,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  her  soliloquy. 

"  Woman !  what  say  ye?"  inquired  Margaret,  almost 
fiercely. 

u  My  prayers,  miss — do  you  ever  say  yours  ?" 

"  You  are  all  sweetness,  Rosalind,"  said  Margaret,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  she  bent  her  brow  as  she  gazed  on 
the  apparently  unconscious  nurse  ;  "  but,  verily,  your 
attendants  are  in  no  degree  gentle  ;  that  woman  seems  as 
though  she  could  devour  me,  and  as  for  the  hound,  he 
gathered  his  lips  off  his  teeth  when  I  approached,  and  has 
not  replaced  them  since." 

"  Indeed  !  Alice  does  ever  as  she  likes,  but  Brano  must 
be  taught  better  manners."  She  took  Margaret's  hand 
within  her  own,  and  put  it  towards  the  dog  ;  the  sagacious 
creature  looked  wistfully  into  his  lady's  face,  and  crouched 
at  her  feet ;  yet,  firm  in  his  antipathy,  he  refused  to  re- 
cognise Miss  Raymond  as  a  friend. 

u  Let  us  walk,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  with  her  accustomed 
impatience  of  manner ;  "  I  hate  sitting  still ;  there  is 
nothing  like  exertion  for  mind  and  body." 

al  love  walking  too,"  replied  her  gentle  companion; 
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but  I  love  It  best  in  the  free  fields  ;  many  are  the  happy 
hours  I  have  spent  with  my  dear  uncle,  early  and  late, 
wandering  over  hill  and  mossy  dell.'7 

u  You  are  quite  a  young  lady  of  romance,"  replied 
Margaret,  somewhat  sneeringly.  4C I  suppose  you  are  too 
wise  to  think  of  dress  or  ornaments  of  any  kind." 

44  That  I  am  not,"  said  the  sweet-tempered  girl,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  assure  you  it  is  no  small  mortification  to  me  to  be 
obliged  to  don  this  dress,  and  braid  back  my  hair  ;  but  I 
have  a  great  impatience  to  learn  that  beautiful  art  of 
embroidery,  which  sister  Agnes  teaches  with  so  much 
skill.  I  should  like  to  embroider  Lady  Sydney  a  hassock." 
44  Do  you,  then,  love  her  so  well  as  to  devote  to  her  so 
much  time  ?  " 

44 1  love  my  uncle  dearly,  and  she  is  his  wife,"  said  the 
frank  Rosalind. 

44 1  wish  I  could  find  an  Orlando  for  you,  fair  maid,  to 
take  the  place  of  this  said  uncle  ;  but  I  suppose  you  never 
read  plays,  so  do  not  ken  my  meaning." 

44  Indeed  my  uncle's  dearest  delight,  when  he  was 
angling  (which  is  one  of  his  favourite  sports — and  it  is  so 
pretty  to  see  the  tenderness  with  which  he  unhooks  the 
small  fish,  and  sends  them  floating  away  in  freedom)  was 
to  have  me  sit  by  him,  and  read  his  favourite  passages 
from  the  very  play  you  quote  from.  The  Forest  of  Ar- 
dennes is  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  New  Forest ;  and 
when  uncle  moralises  too  long,  I  call  him  the  melancholy 
Jaques." 

u  How  my  heart  pants  to  leave  this  forest !  yet  I  would 
be  content  to  remain  here  for  a  long,  long  time,  if  I  should 
be  great  hereafter." 

"Do  you  mean  great  in  another  world?"  inquired 
Rosalind. 

Margaret's  laugh  rang  among  the  echoes  of  the  trees. 
44  No  !  what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  wish  for  greatness  here — I 
will  be  great." 

44 1  hope  to  be  good,"  responded  Rosalind,  gently,  as 
she  gathered  a  carnation.  44 1  should  like  to  be  as  good  as 
Lady  Rachel  Russell." 

Poor  Rosalind,  lucidly  for  her  self-esteem,  did  not  see 
the  look  of  contempt  which  Margaret  bestowed  upon  her. 
Had  volumes  been  written  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
each,  it  could  not  have  been  more  truly  developed  than  by 
the  simple  and  single  statement  which  they  themselves  had 
made ;  one  desired  to  be  great,  and  cared  little  how  she 
achieved  that  greatness  ;  the  other  to  be  good,  and  to  im- 
molate any  feeling  that  would  militate  against  it.  The 
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two  girls  had  frequently  passed,  as  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  sheltered  river  path,  a  mouldering  turret,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  and  elevated  situation,  must  once  have  com- 
manded a  very  extensive  view  over  the  adjacent  country. 
The  steps  which  led  to  it  had  crumbled  away  ;  and  who- 
ever wished  to  climb  so  high  must  of  necessity  creep  up 
the  wall,  and  secure  a  footing  on  projecting  stones  and 
portions  of  creeping  plants.  This  might  be  considered  a 
service  of  danger,  as  the  wall  was  close  to  Beaulieu  River, 
and  the  turret  projected  over  its  stream. 
I!  "  What  a  picturesque  ruin  ! "  said  Rosalind. 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  top?"  inquired  Margaret.  "It 
commands  a  glorious  view ;  we  can  see  the  Abbey-gate, 
which  is  at  the  next  angle  ;  indeed,  the  gate  is  nottten 
yards  from  the  river." 

Rosalind  had  never  been  censured  for  gazing  on  a  beau- 
tiful prospect ;  nor  was  she  aware  that  looking  beyond  the 
walls  was  forbidden  by  the  abbess  ;  had  she  known  so 
much,  she  would  not  have  so  acted,  under  any  temptation, 
however  great ;  but  Margaret,  who  loathed  restraint,  had 
no  such  notions.  Both  accordingly  commenced  the  ascent, 
and,  after  much  climbing  and  much  laughing,  succeeded  in 
their  object.  Deep  was  Rosalind's  delight  at  the  mag- 
nificence outspread  before  her.  Brano  followed  her  to 
the  foot  of  the  steep ;  but  as  the  poor  fellow  feared  to 
proceed  further,  he  laid  himself  down  at  the  first  stone, 
arid  turned  his  head  upwards,  that  so  he  might  not  lose 
sight  of  his  mistress. 

"  Now,"  said  Margaret,  "  if  the  times  of  chivalry  were 
not  passed,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  two  distressed 
damsels,  and  hope  that  some  cavaliers  would  come  to  our 
rescue — storm  the  castle — and  carry  us  away  to  their  halls 
and  palaces,  where  we  should  at  once  be  high  ladies  and 
preside  over  tilts  and  tournaments ;  and,  mayhap,  captivate 
some  mighty  monarch,  and  have  our  praises  sung  like  the 
princesses  of  old — would  not  that  be  glorious?" 
,.  "I  would  rather,"  replied  the  more  humble-minded, 
"  be  led  to  the  altar  by  my  dear  uncle,  and  there  given 
to  some  worthy  man." — Margaret  laughed. — "  Well,  by 
worthy,  I  mean  some  brave  defender  of  his  country,  who 
loved  me,  and  me  only,  and  would  take  me  to  some  quiet 
demesne,  where  I  might  bestow  my  care  and  charity  upon 
our  servants  and  retainers ;  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  receive  the  sweet  voluntary  tribute  of  blessings 
in  return." 

"Utopian!"  laughed  Margaret.     "Well,  you  are  the 
wisest,  for  your  dream  may  be  realised  ;  mine  cannot.     I 
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hope  none  of  the  elder  nuns  will  see  us  here,  for  you  must 
know,  gentle  Rosalind,  this  is  a  place  proscribed  ;  the  dear 
abbess  would  be  sadly  alarmed  to  see  us  here,  lest  we 
should  break  our  necks. 

"  Let  us  go  down  then,"  said  Rosalind ;  "  why  arc  we 
here  if  it  be  wrong?" 

Margaret  heeded  not  her  expostulation,  for  her  attention 
was  directed  to  a  troop  of  horsemen  that  issued  from  the 
wood,  and  rode  along  the  path  leading  to  the  abbey  :  this 
group  consisted  of  only  four  persons,  two  gentlemen  and 
their  attendants ;  and  very  gay  and  gallant  they  looked, 
well  mounted,  well  caparisoned,  and  soldierly. 

"  See,  .Rosalind,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  waving  her  ker- 
chief at  the  same  time  in  a  very  un-nun-like  fashion  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  with  the  other  hand  seizing  Rosalind's 
arm  :  "  Look !  yonder  is  my  brother !  how  very  strange  ! 
There,  they  raise  their  caps ;  what  a  handsome  and  a 
brave  youth  accompanies  him  !  who  is  he  ?  Is  that  Cap- 
tain Basil  Sydney,  your  cousin  ?  It  must  be  he.  Oh, 
how  delighted  I  shall  be  to  see  Cuthbert !  How  well — 
how  handsome  he  looks  !  Does  he  not,  Rosalind  ?  " 

But  at  once  poor  Rosalind's  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
her  situation  came  fully  upon  her  ;  she  knew  why  she  had 
been  sent  to  St.  Mary's,  yet  there  she  stood,  exposed  to 
the  observation  of  the  very  person  for  whose  security  she 
had  been  exiled.  She  could  not  brook  the  ardent  gaze  of 
admiration  with  which  both  the  young  men  regarded  her 
as  they  approached  the  gate  :  they  bowed,  and  waved  then- 
caps,  and  kissed  their  hands  ;  and  Margaret,  to  Rosalind's 
increased  distress,  returned  their  salutations. 

"This  is  not  what  we  should  do;  indeed,  indeed,  I 
must  go  down,"  said  Rosalind,  at  length  disengaging  her 
arm  from  Margaret's  grasp.  "I  would  not  have  come 
here  at  all  if  I  thought  it  had  been  forbidden — let  us  go 
down." 

She  placed  her  slender  foot  on  a  projecting  stone,  and 
then  upon  another  ;  but  was  so  completely  unnerved  by 
what  had  occurred,  that  she  never  once  thought  of  the 
care  that  was  necessary  to  secure  her  descent.  Margaret 
saw  her  danger,  arid  screamed ;  the  scream  only  served  to 
increase  Rosalind's  agitation.  Instead  of  descending  as 
she  had  ascended,  she  hung  over  the  river,  and  in  her 
anxiety  to  regain  the  convent  garden  missed  her  footing, 
and  would  have  been  instantly  precipitated  into  the  stream, 
which  was  eddying  at  the  foot  of  the  turret,  had  she  not 
caught  at  a  gigantic  clump  of  wallflowers  that  grew  out  of 
a  cleft  of  the  building.  There  she  hung,  clasping  the 
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fragrant  flowers  with  both  her  hands ;  and  her  hair,  which 
had  burst  from  the  inclosure  of  her  convent  cap,  floating 
like  a  sunny  veil  on  the  breeze.  Brano  was  not  inactive, 
but  sprung  into  the  stream,  as  if  he  knew  that  her  frail 
support  could  not  last  long ;  and  the  cavaliers,  attracted 
by  Margaret's  continued  screams,  galloped  from  the  gate, 
whose  ponderous  bell  was  loudly  clanking  under  the  prac- 
tised hand  of  Jemmings,  anxious  to  make  a  due  impression 
of  his  master's  consequence.  On  arriving  beneath  the 
turret  they  saw  poor  Rosalind's  peril,  but  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe,  for  her  perfumed  hope  gave  way, 
and  she  was  precipitated  into  the  bubbling  waters.  Brano 
was  not  idle,  nor  did  his  courage  forsake  him ;  but  his  teeth 
were  grown  old,  and  his  energies  almost  exhausted.  He 
seized  the  drapery,  which  rose  above  the  stream ;  but  the 
eddy  had  caught  Rosalind  within  its  whirl,  and  drew  them 
both  within  its  vortex.  Cuthbert  Raymond  waited  not  to 
dismount,  but  plunged  with  his  horse  from  off  the  bank ; 
while  Basil,  more  cool,  and  consequently  more  useful,  ran 
along  the  edge,  and  watching  the  current,  sprang  in  at  the 
very  point  where  he  knew  Rosalind  must  come  to  the 
surface.  The  result  proved  that  he  was  right ;  for  in  a 
few  moments  he  bore  the  dripping  beauty  to  the  green 
bank  of  the  convent  garden,  where  only  he  could  land 
with  ease,  for  elsewhere  it  was  steep  and  dangerous. 

Cuthbert,  too,  swam  his  horse  round  the  turret,  and  if  the 
consternation  amongst  the  nuns  was  great  when  the  Out- 
law claimed  sanctuary  within  the  convent  walls,  what  was 
it  when  two  gallant  soldiers  were  at  positive  and  absolute 
liberty  in  their  gardens ! 

Basil  little  heeded  the  commotion,  but  continued  chafing 
the  maiden's  temples,  and  clasping  her  cold  hands,  while 
Margaret  ran  to  summon  Father  Edmund  and  his  lancet. 
But  if  the  agitation  amongst  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary's  was 
manifest,  what  were  the  feelings,  or  who  can  describe  the 
distress,  amounting  to  positive  agony,  of  poor  Alice,  who 
had  hardly  lost  sight  of  her  young  lady  since  she  entered 
the  convent  until  about  ten  minutes  before  the  accident 
occurred.  When  she  saw  her  lying  on  the  green  sward, 
pale  and  senseless,  she  raised  the  howl,  so  dolefully  expres- 
sive of  Irish  sorrow,  that  all  unaccustomed  to  the  sound 
thought  she  must  have  been  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 
Major  Raymond's  astonishment  was  excited  in  no  small 
degree  when  Alice,  perceiving  him,  uttered  a  shriek  still 
louder,  and,  rushing  from  her  young  lady,  fell  upon  her 
knees  at  his  feet  and  embraced  him,  while  uttering  inco- 
herent but  expressive  words  of  attachment  to  the  "  dear 
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ould  stock" — "the  tree  that  flourished" — "the  pride  of 
the  forest" — and  a  host  of  other  expressions  of  fealty  and 
devotedness  to  "  him  and  his."  She  prayed  earnestly  for  his 
prosperity  and  success  in  all  his  undertakings  ;  and  spoke 
so  eloquently  of  his  country  and  family,  that  involuntarily 
tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  he  was  about  questioning  her 
as  to  her  connection  with  or  knowledge  of  his  family,  when 
Margaret  came  up  to  his  side,  and  said,  "And  me  too, 
Alice — will  you  not  bless  me  ?  " 

"  Bless  you !"  repeated  Alice,  rising,  and  looking  at  her 
with  an  undefinable  expression  :  "I  have  blessed  the  house 
of  Raymond,  but  I  have  nought  to  do  with  you."  And  so 
saying,  she  returned  to  Rosalind,  who  was  partially  re- 
covered. 

The  extraordinary  commotion  this  event  created, — how 
the  nuns  acted,  what  they  did,  what  they  said, — how  poor 
Brano  licked  the  hand  of  his  fair  mistress, — and  how,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  practice  both  in  romantic 
and  in  real  life,  Basil  Sydney  and  Cuthbert  Raymond  were 
both  smitten  with  the  beauty,  the  gentleness,  and  (for  in 
those  days  the  quality  was  duly  esteemed)  the  bashfulness 
of  the  fair  Rosalind — we  leave  for  a  time  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  readers  ;  merely  stating  one  of  those  singular 
truths  which  lead  to  a  belief  in  fatality,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  Basil  was  rescuing  Rosalind  from  her  watery 
peril,  there  was  a  certain  Father  Frank  in  the  superior's 
own  sitting-chamber,  impressing  upon  her  mind  the  strong 
necessity  for  preventing  the  aforesaid  Basil  from  meeting 
the  aforesaid  Rosalind ;  and  the  abbess  had  perfectly  agreed 
with  him  in  all  he  said,  and  had  assured  the  good  padre, 
whose  bones  wofully  ached  from  the  effects  of  his  steed's 
activity,  that  they  should  not  meet.  Alack,  and  alack-a- 
day !  at  the  instant  she  made  the  promise,  at  that  precise 
moment,  Rosalind  had  just  withdrawn  her  head  from  Basil's 
shoulder ;  the  soft  blush  of  returning  animation  had  suf- 
fused her  cheeks  ;  her  heart  was  fast  filling  with  gratitude, 
and  his  with  love. 

Again  we  repeat,  alack,  and  alack-a-day !  for  the  pro- 
mise of  the  poor  lady  abbess! 

Upon  what  a  slight  thread  hang  the  most  important 
events  of  life  ;  how  often  is  the  smallest  circumstance  the 
key  stone  of  happiness  or  misery ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  IT  is  very  provoking,"  said  Father  Frank. 

4 '  It  is  beyond  belief,"  said  the  lady  abbess. 

u  So  it  is,"  responded  Father  Edmund. 

"  Who  could  have  imagined  such  an  event?"  continued 
the  abbess. 

"  Nobody !"  said  Father  Frank. 

"  Nobody !"  said  Father  Edmund. 

u  What's  to  be  done?"  inquired  Father  Frank. 

"  We  must  consider,"  said  the  lady. 

u  So  we  must,"  chimed  in  Father  Edmund. 

u  I  would  rather  take  charge  of  a  hundred  Spanish  girls 
than  ten  English  ones,"  exclaimed  the  superior,  after  a 
pause :  u  not  but  that  I  best  love  those  of  my  own  country ; 
but  the  donnas  abroad  are  so  well  tutored,  there  is  so  little 
trouble  with  them;  they  do  so  exactly  as  they  are  desired; 
never  dream  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  care  little 
whether,  on  leaving  their  homes,  they  go  to  enter  a  hus- 
band's house,  or  a  convent." 

A  sort  of  under- smile  passed  along  the  features  of 
Father  Frank,  as  he  exclaimed  "Hem!"  It  was  an  ex- 
pressive uhem;"  so  expressive,  that  the  lady  abbess  did 
not  like  it,  and  frowned ;  and  Father  Frank,  like  a  wise 
man,  as  he  could  not  answer  in  the  same  fashion,  pretended 
not  to  observe  it — a  sagacious  mode  of  overcoming  a  diffi- 
culty, which  we  recommend  to  all  similarly  circumstanced. 

"But,"  said  Father  Edmund,  opening  his  large  beam- 
less  eyes,  UI  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  be  particularly 
annoyed  about ;  our  venerable  and  respected  mother  could 
not  foresee  that  those  wild  creatures  would  scale  the  walls, 
and  that  one  of  them  would  tumble  into  the  river ;  nor 
could  she  tell  that  Captain  Basil  Sydney  would  draw  her 
out." 

The  abbess  looked  perplexed.  There  was  much  goodness 
about  Father  Edmund,  but  there  was  also  a  most  intoler- 
able share  of  that  sort  of  provoking  simplicity  which  is 
ever  accounting  in  its  own  senseless  way  for  that  which 
may  not  be  accounted  for.  He  was  a  mild,  placid  man, 
totally  devoid  of  mental  energy,  yet  well  suited  for  his 
avocations  at  St.  Mary's,  which  were  merely  to  hear  con- 
fessions and  say  mass  ;  he  had  no  ambition,  and  was  an 
example  in  opposition  to  the  idea  so  generally  entertained 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  those  days.  He  had  neither 
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the  love  of,  nor  the  talent  for,  intrigue  of  any  kind,  and 
was  satisfied  to  place  the  most  implicit  and  uninquiring 
faith  in  all  the  doctrines  of  his  Church.  Miracles,  rational 
or  irrational,  were  the  same  to  dear,  kind,  simple  Father 
Edmund,  whom  everybody  loved. 

Lady  Mary  Powis,  the  "  Mother"  of  St.  Mary's,  had  a 
much  greater  share  of  understanding,  and  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  the  confessor  possessed  a  larger 
and  more  energetic  mind ;  yet  she  had  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that,  had  he  been  more  intellectual,  he  would  have 
been  more  aspiring,  and  she  was  one  who  could  ill  have 
brooked  contradiction  where  she  sought  obedience;  she 
therefore  received  his  observation  with  coldness,  and 
replied, — 

"  Of  course  Lady  Sydney  will  not  blame  me  in  the 
matter." 

"  Exactly  what  I  mean,"  observed  Father  Edmund, 
ever  ready,  like  all  weak  people,  to  echo  the  sagacity  he 
lacked. 

"  Father  Frank,"  she  continued,  "  what  I  dread  are  the 
consequences." 

"  But  the  young  lady  13  not  hurt,  nor  has  she  eloped — 
but  is  confined  to  her  chamber,  most  properly,  to  reflect — 
and  the  gentles  are  either  gone,  or  going ;  so  what  con- 
sequences can  arise  ?  " 

" Father,"  inquired  the  abbess,  calmly, — "Father  Ed- 
mund, do  you  remember  when  you  were  young  ?  " 

u  I  was  young  once,  I  know,  holy  mother  ;  but  indeed 
I  do  not  remember  much  about  it." 

u  NOT  about  anything  else,"  muttered  Father  Frank,  . 
aside. 

u  I  suppose,  even  before  you  were  called  to  your  voca- 
tion, you  might  have  known  what  it  was  to  regard  one 
person  more  than  another ;  and  you  must  have  seen  in- 
numerable instances  where  an  affection  grows  in  our  poor 
polluted  bosoms  out  of  a  much  slighter  incident  than  that 
which  occurred  this  morning.  Pray  the  Virgin  that 
nothing  may  come  of  it  to  create  anxiety  to  our  noble 
friend  the  Lady  Sydney  ! " 

u  I  certainly  was  very  much  attached  to  my — mother," 
replied  the  gentle  Father  Edmund ;  "  but  I  will  myself 
to-morrow  admonish  the  young  sister,  and  also  mete  out 
reproof  to  the  dark  Irish  maiden,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  is 
forward  and  confident ; — but  a  penance  or  two  will  set  her 
right, — and  she  is  learned  in  all  things." 

"  One  thing,  holy  mother,  I  must  say,  on  behalf  of 
Mistress  Kosalind?"  said  Father  Frank :  "  I  do  not,  cannot 
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believe,  that  what  Mistress  Raymond  said,  when  you 
questioned  her  as  to  the  mounting  up  of  that  turret,  was 
true ;  she  declared  that  she  told  Sister  Rosalind  you  had 
commanded  that  none  of  the  pupils  or  novices  should 
climb  that  wall,  and  that  Rosalind  would  go,  and  she  was 
induced  to  follow,  to  persuade  her  down.  Poor  Rosalind 
was  too  much  agitated  for  me  to  question  her ;  but  I  could 
stake  iny  best  rosary  that  she  never  in  her  life  committed 
an  act  of  wilful  disobedience — she  is  too  right-minded  to 
do  so." 

"  But  heretics,"  said  Father  Edmund,  "  though  they 
hold  faith  with  each  other,  care  little  about  breaking  it 
with  us." 

"Nay,"  said  the  abbess,  "catholic  or  heretic,  I  have 
ever  found  young,  ay,  and  old  maidens  too,  prone  to  peep 
over  battlements  and  out  of  windows  whenever  they  had 
opportunity." 

"I  have  known  that  child,"  persisted  Father  Frank, 
"  ever  since  she  was  as  high  as  my  knee,  and  I  never 
knew  her  to  be  guilty  of  a  wrong  act." 

"  She  might  not  consider  herself  bound  to  obey  me," 
said  the  abbess ;  u  she  has,  with  all  her  gentleness,  a  bold 
original  spirit ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  if,  for  all  Lady 
Sydney's  desire,  she  will  ever  take  the  veil,  or  even  be 
brought,  except  perhaps  by  means  which  I  do  not  like  to 
think  upon,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  faith." 

u  Under  favour,"  retorted  Father  Frank,  "I  would  say 
to  you,  holy  lady,  that  though  on  points  of  faith  Mistress 
Rosalind,  in  her  blindness,  might  think  herself  right  in 
withstanding  your  commands,  yet  she  has  that  discretion 
which  would  prevent  her  ever  dreaming  of  disobedience 
upon  minor  points ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  yon  proud- 
eyed  lady  did  not  speak  the  truth  as  it  really  was." 

At  this  point  of  the  discourse  one  of  the  lay  sisters  came 
to  bid  the  prioress  to  the  reception-room,  where,  she  said, 
the  two  officers  waited  to  speak  touching  the  disappearance 
of  the  Outlaw,  which,  now  that  they  had  been  plentifully 
refreshed,  they  wished  to  treat  of. 

It  was  well  that  the  priests  looked  not  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  abbess  when  the  word  Outlaw  was  uttered  ; 
for,  had  they  done  so,  they  must  have  noted  a  flush  upon 
her  usually  pallid  cheek,  which  would  have  confirmed  the 
report,  that  Lady  Mary  Powis  in  her  youth  had  known 
and  loved  one  not  of  her  own  creed. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  probable  result  of 
the  Outlaw's  escape,  which  the  abbess  declared  she  had 
hardly  conceived  possible,  and  after  many  and  conflicting 
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opinions  as  to  how  the  matter  might  be  considered  by  his 
majesty,  the  two  young  men  took  their  departure  from  the 
abbey,  each  testifying  his  intention  of  again  paying  his 
respects  at  Beaulieu  when  the  king's  opinion  was  known, 
and  not  forgetting  to  reiterate  their  requests,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  that  every  attention  might  be  paid  to 
Rosalind,  who  seemed  to  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of 
their  thoughts  than  Margaret  Raymond.  Father  Frank 
declared  his  intention  of  remaining  where  he  was  that 
night. 

The  friends,  with  their  attendants,  had  reached  Heathy 
Ditton,  when  the  storm,  which  Sir  Everard  was  at  the 
same  moment  encountering  on  his  way  to  convey  food  to 
the  Outlaw,  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  a  hostelrie, 
very  different  from  the  excellent,  and,  to  use  a  right  Eng- 
lish word,  the  comfortable  inns  which  are  now  to  be  met 
with  in  the  New  Forest.  The  cavaliers  had  preserved 
that  species  of  silence  towards  each  other  which  results 
from  the  consciousness  that  both  are  thinking  of  the  same 
object;  but  when  warmed  and  cheered  by  a  peat  fire,  which 
blazed  gaily  on  the  hearth  of  the  only  spare  room, — that 
is,  the  best  one  of  three,  of  which  the  house  consisted, — 
and  when  somewhat  excited  by  a  hot  potation  manufac- 
tured by  the  skilful  hands  of  Jemmings,  their  mistrust 
decreased,  and  the  warm  Irishman  was  the  first  to  com- 
mence a  conversation ;  opening  the  attack,  however,  by 
sap,  and  not  by  storm. 

"  Well,  Sydney,  what  did  you  think  of  my  sister?" 

"  She's  a  fine  animated  creature ;  we  will  drink  this 
bumper  to  her  health,  if  you  please.  Triumph  to  the 
brave  and  beautiful  Margaret  Raymond ! " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  and  thank  you !  but,  seriously, 
don't  you  think  there  is  too  much  fire,  too  much  of  the 
devil  about  her?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  how  perfectly  gentle  and  heavenly 
she  was  ;  so  dove-like !  No  wonder  my  father  should  be 
so  much  attached  to  her." 

"  Attached— to  whom  ?" 

"  Why,  to  Rosalind  ;  were  you  not  speaking  of  Miss — 
Miss  Sydney?" 

"  No,  I  was  not  speaking  of  Miss  Sydney,  Basil ;  but 
we  will  speak  of  her,  if  you  please  :  it  is  well  to  exchange 
earth  for  heaven  sometimes." 

"  So  it  is.    But  Cuthbert,  remember,  I  saved  her." 

u  You  were  always  a  lucky  dog.  What  a  pretty  name 
she  has — Rosalind  !  I  am  not  book-learned,  but  was  there 
not  some  playwright  who  made  verses  on  that  name  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  there  was — one  Will  Shakspeare. 

"  <  From  the  East  to  Western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind ; 
Her  worth  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Eosalind  ; 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind  : 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  face  of  Rosalind.'" 

"  Ho!  Call  you  that  poetry,  sweet  Basil?  it  brings  to 
my  mind  the  story  of  the  play.  My  dear  mother  was  so 
fond  of  it ;  and  used  to  say,  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
king's  reign,  what  a  shame  it  was  to  perform  the  pieces  of 
Buckingham,  and  a  host  of  court  fools,  merely  to  please 
Mistress  Nelly  and  show  her  off." 

"  Most  true.  My  father  says  it  was  the  reaction  which 
caused  so  much  vileness  in  Charles's  merry  days." 

u  Come,  Basil,  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  this  fair 
girl?"  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  somewhat  suddenly,  standing  : 
u  by  St.  Patrick,  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  drink  the 
health  of  any  woman  I  respect,  while  sitting  on  a  chair. 
Now,  here — her  health." 

The  toast  was  drunk  in  due  form ;  and,  what  perhaps 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  the  young  men  entered  upon  no 
course  of  conversation  which  even  the  ladies  they  spoke  of 
could  have  blushed  to  hear,  unless,  indeed,  they  blushed  at 
their  own  praise — a  circumstance  which  deserves  note  for 
its  rarity,  for  the  youths  of  those  days  were,  if  possible, 
more  addicted  to  an  overflowing  grossness  of  language  than 
they  are  at  present. 

"  It  was  very  singular,"  quoth  Basil,  "  that  I  should 
meet  my  poor  cousin,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  her ; 
for,  despite  my  lady  mother's  caution,  I  know  that,  from 
fear  of  some  astrological  prophecy  being  accomplished,  she 
has  ever  kept  us  asunder.  The  fact  is,  Cuthbert,  and  I 
mention  it  to  you  in  time,  there  is  a  blight  over  that  poor 
girl.  She  is  the  natural  daughter  of  my  father's  only 
brother ;  he  was  much  attached,  I  have  heard,  to  a  wild, 
beautiful  wandering  woman,  who  followed  him  every- 
where— to  Ireland  amongst  other  places,  and  died,  I  believe, 
in  bringing  this  creature  into  the  world  :  she  remained 
with  her  nurse  for  some  years ;  but  when  my  uncle  was 
dying,  he  told  the  tale  to  my  father,  who  promised  to  pro- 
tect this  child — and  so  here  she  is.  My  uncle  was  a 
stout  liberal,  one  of  the  worshippers  of  Cromwell,  and 
Milton,  and  Hampden,  and  all  that  set ;  but  I  have  heard 
he  never  forgave  Cromwell  for  being  chief  magistrate  :  he 
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was  outlawed  by  Charles ;  and  my  father,  when  lie  does 
think  of  politics  (which  is  about  once  in  every  six  months), 
is  not  as  zealous,  perhaps,  as  if  my  poor  uncle  had  been 
left  alone  in  his  imaginary  glory." 

"  Basil,"  said  Cuthbert,  in  reply  to  this  grand  speech, 
"it  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you  to  put  me  on  my  guard 
4  in  time,'  as  you  very  generously  state  ;  which  is  a  hint, 
I  take  it,  that  I  should  not  fall  in  love  with  your  pretty 
cousin,  as  you  mean  to  do  that  yourself." 

Basil  Sydney  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and,  after 
a  pause,  replied  to  his  friend's  observation  with  his  ordi- 
nary plain  and  honest  frankness. 

"I  believe,  Cuthbert,  you  may  be  right,  though  the 
4  finesse,'  for  I  must  employ  a  French  word  for  a  French 
trick,  was  unintentional ;  nevertheless,  that  may  have  been 
the  fact,  and  the  fault  must  be  atoned  for.  I  have  thought 
more  of  Kosalind  than  I  ever  thought  of  any  other  woman. 
I  never  saw  any  other  whom  I  would  make  my  wife  ;  and 
yet  it  must  not  be.  I  will  never  marry  one  who  would 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  name  of  Sydney.  Besides,"  and 
his  voice  fell  to  a  low  murmur,  u  although  I  am  not 
greatly  given  to  superstition,  I  cannot  forget  the  ancient 
prophecy  that  for  centuries  has  hung  over  my  family. 
My  father  even  repeats  it  with  a  shudder,  and  to  my 
mother  it  is  as  an  oracle  of  fate, — 

" '  When  the  pure  blood  mingles  with  the  base, 
Woe  to  the  old  and  honour'd  race  ! 
Let  the  high-born  Sydney  plot  and  plan, 
Sydney's  BLOOD  will  be  Sydney's  BAN.'  " 

No  ;  my  ill-fated  cousin  can  never  be  to  me  aught  but  a 
dear  friend." 

u  You  are  right  —  and  yet  she  is  very  lovely  and 
innocent  ;  so  guileless,  so  purely  beautiful,  so  fresh,  so 
untainted." 

"  Cuthbert,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned, 
would  you  marry  her  ?" 

"Ah,  Basil,  I  am  in  no  situation  to  marry;  though 
frankly  and  upon  the  cross,"  and  he  kissed  his  sword- 
handle  as  he  spoke,  "  if  it  were  not  for  that  bit  of  a  bar— 
that  small  blot — I  would  not  answer  for  myself.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  an  Irishman  who  could  answer  for  himself 
when  a  pretty  woman  was  in  the  case  ?  " 

"  Major  Kaymond,"  said  Basil,  firmly  but  calmly, 
"  though  I  dare  not  think  of  Kosalind  Sydney  as  my  wife, 
yet  she  is  still  my  cousin,  and,  as  such,  I  shall  not  only 
respect  her  myself,  but  expect  you  to  do  the  same.  She 
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is  a  poor  orphan,  a  friendless  girl,  perfectly  friendless  but 
for  my  father ;  and,  were  he  gone,  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  to  act  a  father's  part  by  her.  You  understand  what 
I  mean  perfectly  ?  " 

The  fine  features  of  Cuthbert  Kaymond  were  at  first 
agitated  by  a  painful  expression,  which  soon  gave  way  to 
one  of  mirthful  meaning. 

"  Don't  look  serious  about  it,  my  dear  fellow  ;  don't 
look  serious  :  gay,  and  careless,  and  bad  enough  I  am,  I 
dare  say ;  yet  not  so  bad,  not  so  unprincipled,  as  you  seem 
inclined  to  believe  ;  but,  by  holy  Paul !  I  can  hardly  help 
laughing  at  your  taking  the  guardian  upon  yourself  so  sud- 
denly and  so  unadvisedly  ;  acting  the  father  in  prospective 
to  a  young  and  beautiful  girl." 

"  Cuthbert,  I  trust "  interrupted  Basil. 

"  You  trust !  Blessed  Mary !  but  I  wouldn't  trust 
you,  my  noble  fellow !  And  now  hear  me,  Basil ;  hear 
me  seriously ;  and  then  we  will  troul  a  ditty,  and  to  bed. 
If  God  spares  me  to  exchange  a  green  head  and  brains  for 
a  gray  pate  and  a  sober  lining  thereunto,  I  will  win  back 
every  acre  of  land,  and  refresh  every  honour  we  have  been 
despoiled  of;  but  not  for  me,  Basil  Sydney,  will  ever  be 
the  pure  devoted  love  of  blessed  woman !  The  free  and 
the  careless  may  be  mine  ;  but  before  I  achieve  what  I 
purpose  (and  great  is  that  purpose)  I  shall  be  old  and 
withered,  a  being  nothing  that  is  lovely  could  love  :  till 
then,  honour  shall  be  my  bride  !  So  Basil,  pursue  what 
fantasy  you  please,  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  Cuthbert 
Raymond." 

"Psha!  you  undervalue  woman,"  replied  his  comrade. 
"I  tell  you  they  can  love  what  we  would  loath;  they 
sentimentalise  their  affections  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
their  fantasy  serves  to  create  a  reality,  which  it  would 
be  fighting  with  windmills  to  attempt  to  destroy.  It  is  not 
so  much  youth  and  manliness  they  admire,  as  the  attributes 
which  youth  and  manliness  acquire  by  being  steeped  in 
their  imagination  :  they  lean  upon  us  for  protection,  they 
look  up  to  us  for  advice  ;  and  it  is  only  when  that  pro- 
tection is  withdrawn,  and  that  advice  denied,  that  the 
illusion  vanishes,  and  we  appear  before  them,  whether 
young  or  old,  in  all  our  natural  (I  had  almost  said) 
deformity.  Trust  me,  Cuthbert,  age  is  no  obstacle  to 
-  woman's  love.  Besides,  a  woman,  if  noble,  helps  a  man 
to  honour ;  she  warms  his  affections  ;  while  her  forbear- 
ance, her  gentleness,  her  truth,  stimulate  his  exertions  to 
outdo  her  in  the  race  of  moral  virtue." 

u  Basil,  there  is  one  thing  that  lies "  he  paused, 
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filled  his  cup  with  the  sparkling  spirit,  and  drank  it 
at  a  draught.  "  My  poor  sister !  I  wish,  Basil,  I  had 
a  fitting  portion  to  bestow  on  Peg;  and  then — why, 
if  you  could  have  loved  her,  I  should  have  been  in- 
deed happy  :  but  I  believe  that  to  be  impossible  ;  were  she 
as  jewelled  as  Cleopatra,  I  think  she  would  not  win  you 
now.  The  Virgin  only  knows  what  changes  this  unhappy 
country  is  doomed  again  to  undergo  !  another  civil  war, 
although  I  hardly  think  Mary  will  be  so  unnatural  as  ^to 
contrive  against  her  father ;  but  it  may  be,  and  then  all 
my  plans  for  her  will  be  upset.  If  she  does  not  marry,  I 
have  ever  thought  a  convent  will  be  a  respectable  and 
fitting  home  for  this  my  last  tie,  my  only  living  relative. 
But  should  our  blessed  king  again  be  sent  forth  a  crown- 
less  wanderer,  and  I  should  fall — poor,  poor  Peg ! 
Wouldst  be  a  brother  to  her,  Basil,  and  see  her  in  a  safe 
asylum  beyond  those  seas  ?  " 

Basil  assured  him  that  he  would,  and  added  with  much 
delicacy,  he  would  take  care  that  she  should  want  for 
nothing  the  world  could  give. 

A  proud  flush  spread  over  Cuthbert's  cheeks  and  brow, 
but  it  soon  faded  ;  and  he  thanked  his  friend  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  generous  nature. 

"  God  help  us  !  this  money  is  a  sad  elevator  and  a  bitter 
depressor  of  all  our  plans  and  projects  !  For  me,"  and  he 
drew  forth  a  tolerably  well-filled  purse,  u  this  is  my  only 
store.  There  is  no  petty  merchant,  whose  puddle  blood 
sprang  but  as  yesterday  from  the  veins  of  that  city-sewer 
called  trade,  who  could  not  count  gold  with  most  good 
knights'  silver.  '  N'importe  !'  I  have  ever  my  good  sword 
— and  it  is  the  sword  of  a  RAYMOND  !  Come,  Basil — fly, 
fly  away  care  ! — Our  song." 

"  Never  mind  the  song  :  but  I  would  tell  you  that  you  do 
ill  to  malign  our  traders.  An  English  merchant  is  a " 

u  Humbug!" 

u  No,  no  :  that  is  the  way  all  you  Irishmen  unite " 

"  Pride  and  poverty  ! "  again  interrupted  the  impetuous 
Raymond,  knocking  at  the  same  time  the  ashes  of  the  peat 
fire  with  the  point  of  his  sword  over  the  hearth ;  u  pride 
and  poverty  ! — I  know  we  unite  them — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause we  have  nothing  else  to  marry  them  to  ;  so  you  see 
they  intermarry — Mistress  Pride  to  Master  Poverty,  and 
Master  Pride  to  Mistress  Poverty  ;  and  so  it  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter — the  Irish  chapter,  at  all  events." 

"  But,  Cuthbcrt,  touching  the  English  merchant — 

"  I  don't  want  to  touch  him.  I  hate  trade  with  a  true 
Irish  hatred  ;  it's  so  sticky  and  dirty.:? 
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"  My  dear  Cuthbert,  an  English  merchant  all  over  the 
world " 

'*  Well,  I  know  he  is  all  over  the  world ;  everywhere, 
where  money's  to  be  made  : — ay,  ay !  Come,  the  song  ?  " 

"  Directly.     But  an  English  merchant " 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  make  an  angel  of  him,  if  you 

please  ;  and  when  I  am  a  cardinal  I'll But  no,  Basil, 

no  !  not  even  to  oblige  you  would  I  lend  him  St.  Peter's 
keys  :  no,  no ! " 

"  As  you  please,  but  let  me  tell  yon,  a  British  mer " 

"  Curse  him!"  shouted  Cuthbert.  "I  beg  your  par- 
don, lJBasil,  but  you  are  very  provoking.  I  wanted  you  to 
sing,  not  because  my  heart  was  joyous,  but  because  I  de- 
sired not  to  think.  What  good  does  thinking  do  a  soldier  ? 
But  you  won't  sing,  you  are  so  cursedly  matter-of-fact. 
Well,  good-night !  May  your  heart  never  know  heavi- 
ness ! " 

Basil  Sydney  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fits  of  joy 
and  sorrow  to  which  his  friend  was  liable.  Sorrow,  indeed, 
is  too  light  a  term  for  the  deep  misery  into  which  he  was 
sometimes  plunged,  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and 
Basil  knew  the  only  way  was  to  wile,  and  not  oppose  him. 
Occasionally  his  English  pertinacity  got  the  better  of  his 
kind  intentions,  and  he  would  persist  where  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  discontinue.  Those  who  are  called  sensible 

Eersons  are  ever  angry  when  they  hear  of  people  being 
)ved  for  their  faults,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  a  very 
foolish  plan  ;  but  yet  Basil  loved  Cuthbert  as  much  for  his 
reckless  bravery,  bis  wild  generosity,  and  his  strange  ways, 
as  for  the  qualities  that  so  closely  resembled  his  own  ;  he, 
therefore,  without  noting  the  gloomy  termination  of  his 
friend's  speech,  looked  up  smilingly  in  his  face,  extended 
his  hand,  and  struck  into  one  of  Cuthbert's  favourite 
songs.  The  tones  of  his  rich  manly  voice  soothed  the 
young  man's  moodiness  ;  and  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
change,  he  was  joining  heartily  in  the  chorus. 

"  The  fountains  drink  caves  subterrene, 
The  rivulets  drink  the  fountains  dry ; 

Brooks  drink  those  rivulets  again, 
And  them  some  river  gliding  by ; 

Until  some  gulf  o'  the  sea  drinks  them, 

And  th'  ocean  drinks  up  that  again. 

Of  th'  ocean  then  does  drink  the  sky, 

When,  having  brew'd  it  into  rain, 
The  earth  witlj.  drink  it  does  supply, 

And  plants  do  drink  up  that  again  ; 
When  turn'd  to  liquor  in  the  vine, 
'Tis  our  turn  next  to  drink  the  wine. 
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By  this  who  docs  not  plainly  see, 

How  down  our  throats  at  once  is  huiTd 

(Whilst  merrily  we  drinking  be) 
The  quintessence  of  all  the  world  ? 

Whilst  all  drink  then  in  land,  air,  sea, 

Let  us  too  drink  as  well  as  they." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  "that  was  a  brave  ditty: 
and  now,  I'll  to  this  pile  of  horse-cloths  for  the  night." 

"  What  they  call  a  bed  is  in  that  closet,"  said  Basil ; 
"will  you  not  go  there?'' 

"No;  I  hate  what  they  call  feather-beds;  have  it  all 
to  yourself,"  replied  his  comrade ;  and,  so  saying,  Cuth- 
bert Raymond  threw  himself  on  his  uncurtained  couch. 

There  was  a  window  in  the  closet  that  overlooked  the 
small  inn-yard ;  a  rude  inclosure  stolen  from  the  forest, 
and  containing  a  few  rough  log-sheds,  where  such  as  did 
not  choose  to  pay  for  their  beds  might  sleep  scot-free.  The 
wind  howled  drearily  amongst  the  trees,  and  sighed  over 
the  heaths  in  mournful  cadence  ;  and  the  rain  pattered  so 
sturdily  against  the  window,  that  Basil  could  not  sleep. 
He  turned,  and  sat  up,  and  lay  down,  but  found  110  re- 
pose ;  heard  the  loud  breathing  of  his  friend,  and  envied 
him  the  rest  he  coveted  in  vain :  tried  again,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  thought  that  Rosalind  Sydney  fastened  on  his 
heel  the  knightly  spur,  and  sent  him  forth  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  risk  life  and  limb  in  the  cause  of  William : 
wondered  whether  Rosalind  admired  him  or  Cuthbert 
most ;  and  resolved  upon  a  different  style  of  hat,  as  more 
becoming  than  the  one  he  wore  :  and  then,  in  this  half- 
dreamy,  half-sleepy  mood,  his  thoughts  wandered  to  past 
and  recent  events ;  he  dreaded  the  sword  which  hung  over 
his  father's  head,  and  his  principal  hope  was,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  king  would  be  too  much  occupied  with 
foreign  and  domestic  troubles  to  heed  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  day  in  so  remote  a  place.  He  then  again  tried  to 
compose  himself  to  sleep,  but  the  very  effort  baffled  his 
intention,  and  after  about  two  hours'  useless  endeavours  to 
obtain  rest,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  sat  at  the 
lattice  window,  waiting  for  the  first  streaks  of  day. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  tempest  seemed  to  have 
gained  strength  from  its  cessation,  and  stormed  and  howled 
most  fearfully  amongst  the  buildings,  clattering  the  doors, 
and  making  the  very  house-tops  reel  with  its  violence. 
Ever  and  anon  it  would  displace  some  tile  or  beam,  which, 
tumbling  at  that  solitary  hour,  caused  clamour  and  confu- 
sion amongst  the  quadrupeds  and  fowls  in  the  out-build- 
ings. Basil  thought  he  perceived  alight  sparkling  through 
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the  apertures  of  a  barn  that  leaned  against  an  outer  wall, 
and  presently  the  wail  of  a  young  infant  smote  upon  his 
ear.  The  sounds  that  by  day  are  heard  and  forgotten,  at 
night  take  powerful  hold  of  the  imagination ;  and  his  eye 
watched  with  deep  interest  for  another  glimmer  of  the 
candle,  while  he  eagerly  listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  cry. 
He  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  low  lullaby  with 
which  a  mother  soothes  her  fractious  infant  to  repose ; 
but  suddenly  that  gentle  sound  was  exchanged  for  one 
of  the  wild  ditties  which  are  the  current  poetry  of  the 
peasants  of  England,  and  a  female  voice  sang,  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  a  powerful  tone,  a  stanza  of  the  well- 
known  ballad — 

"  The  gentleman  said,  Come,  marry  with  mee, 
As  fine  a  ladye  my  Bessee  shall  bee  : 
My  life  is  distress'd  :  O  hear  me,  quoth  he  ; 
And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  pretty  Bessee." 

Basil  listened  attentively  for  its  continuation,  but  loud 
harsh  words  mingled  with  the  night  blast,  as  if  the  woman 
had  been  reproved  for  her  musical  propensity ;  it  seemed 
to  Basil  that  more  than  reproof  was  given,  for  he  heard, 
or  fancied  he  heard,  a  scream,  as  if  of  pain,  and  then — all 
was  silent. 

"Master  Basil,  Master  Basil!"  said  a  deep  voice  at  his 
elbow.  Sydney  started ;  and  after  he  had  ascertained  who 
it  was,  naturally  exclaimed, — 

uWhy,  Jemmings!  what  is  the  matter?  what  do  you 
want?" 

"Just  to  ask  if  you  were  asleep,  Master  Basil,  and  if 
you  heard  that  voice?" 

"  Well,  Jemmings,  I  am  not  asleep,  and  I  did  hear  that 
voice,"  replied  his  master,  good-naturedly.  "Are  you 
ill,  Jemmings?" 

"Not  ill  in  body,  but  sick  at  heart,  sir,"  said  the  poor 
fellow ;  and  his  trembling  voice  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 

uSit  down,  Jemmings,  and  tell  me  what  all  this  is 
about." 

"  Thank  your  honour ;  I'll  strike  tent  here  a  bit,"  he 
answered,  stretching  his  long  half-naked  limbs  on  the 
floor.  "Is  your  honour  sure  the  major's  asleep?" 

"  Quite  sure ;  and  you  may  be  certain  too,  if  you 
listen." 

"Ah,"  said  Jemmings,  after  a  pause,  "that  is  true, 
your  honour ;  Lord !  'tis  as  loud  as  the  reveille  trumpet 
of  a  frosty  morning!  I  had  foddered  the  horses,  poor 
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i  creeters !  after  their  march,  and  was  just  leaving  yon  shed, 
when  I  heard  one  of  the  band  of  beggars  I  before  noticed 
to  your  honour,  and  who  I  knew  were  lodging  there  for 
the  night,  say  something  which  opened  my  ears,  and  yet 
not  with  a  sufficient  opening ;  so  I  made  feint  to  leave  the 
place,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark  crept  back,  and  I  heard 
them  still  talking  about  the  Outlaw  and  Sir  Everard ;  and 
how  that  Sergeant  Snap'em  had  boasted  that  he'd  make 
your  honour's  father  bite  the  dust  for  having  sneered  at 
him ;  and  they  talked  still  more  of  the  discontent  that  is 
over  the  country  on  account  of  the  king's  strange  ways ; 
but  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  low  soft  laugh,  which  was  not 
of  a  certainty  excitable  by  anything  that  had  been  said, 
and  I  thought  I  knew  the  laugh,  and  I  laid  down  like  an 
animal,  and  crept  on — on — until  at  length  I  brought  my 
eye,  as  if  to  the  touch-hole  of  Blue  Bill — a  sort  of  crack 
that  was  in  the  wall — and  there  I  saw  five  or  six  men — 
such  odd  ones  !  eating  and  carousing ;  and  I  heard  every- 
thing they  said,  only  couldn't  understand  all,  because  of 
the  strange  words — not  book-words,  which  they  used,  but 
a  lingo  of  their  own ;  and  still  I  watched,  for  I  thought 
none  of  those  could  have  laughed  that  soft  low  laugh  ;  and 
presently  I  saw  an  object  move,  and  heard  the  rustling  of 
straw,  and  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  upon  the  spot,  and  per- 
ceived something  bright  and  glittering,  and  at  last,  on 
that  wretched  bed,  up  sat, — oh,  sir,  sir!  no  other  than 
Cicely !  and  a  baby  at  her  bosom.  The  unfortunate 
creeter  was  decked  like  a  morris-dancer,  with  a  jingling 
bell  round  her  neck,  and  her  long  bright  hair  twisted  and 
twirled  about  with  beads  ;  and,  upon  her  sitting  up,  one  of 
the  men,  whom  I  remember  having  seen  playing  all  sorts 
of  mountebankistical  tricks  at  Southampton,  went  to  her, 
and  wanted  her  to  take  some  food,  and  she  would  not,  but 
pointed  to  the  baby,  and  laughed ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  there  was  something  wild  and  scared  in  that 
laugh  ;  and  her  eyes  too  wandered :  and  at  last,  when  the 
child  fell  asleep,  she  commenced  twisting  her  hair  and 
curling  it  up,  and  holding  out  her  arms  (thin  and  white 
enough  they  looked),  as  if  she  were  admiring  the  glass 
beads  and  coloured  ribbons  that  were  bound  up  and  down 
and  done  into  tassels  upon  them ;  and  that  was  enough  for 
me,  for  I  saw  at  once  the  creeter's  head  was  not  right, 
which,  as  I  said  to  myself,  was  an  excuse  for  her  forget- 
ting all  her  promises.  We  are  only  flesh  and  blood,  the 
best  of  us ;  and  it  brought  tears  into  my  eyes  to  see  the 
love  she  bore  her  unfortunate  child,  and  how  she  looked 
at  and  kissed  it.  And  I'd  give  a  year's  pay  she  wasn't  with 
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them  vagabonds  ;  nor  can  I  make  out  how  she  got  amongst 
them  at  all.  I  heard  she  was  wiled  off  by  one  of  Colonel 
Kirke's  officers.  She  never  had  but  one  fault,  Master 
Basil, — she  was  over-fond  of  dress,  and  loved  a  gay  kirtle 
and  a  farthingale  better  than  anything  else." 

"But,"  said  Basil,  interested  for  the  first  time  in  the 
troubles  of  Jemmings,  and  yet  anxious  to  gain  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  passing  reports  of  the  country,  "  what 
else  did  you  see,  Jemmings  ?  " 

Jemmings  sighed  deeply  while  he  replied,  UI  saw  only 
Cicely,  your  honour." 

Basil  and  Jemmings  repaired  to  the  barn  exactly  as  the 
morning  dawned,  both  intent  upon  procuring  information ; 
but,  to  their  great  disappointment,  the  party  had  disap- 
peared, and  left  no  more  trace  than  the  bird  who  wings  his 
pathless  way  through  the  blue  sky. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SOME  days  had  elapsed,  and  matters  went  on  as  usual  at 
Sydney  Pleasance  :  the  soldiers  had  taken  their  departure 
for  another  division  of  the  county,  information  having 
been  given  that  the  person  they  sought  had  been  tracked 
to  the  borders  of  Surrey.  Cuthbert  Raymond  and  Basil 
Sydney  purposed  returning  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow  the 
following  morning ;  for  travelling  was  then,  even  for  sol- 
diers on  horseback,  a  more  eventful  matter  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Upon  those  whom  it  nearly  concerned,  the  acquaintance 
so  suddenly  formed  between  the  cousins  was  a  matter  of 
deep  interest,  and  Lady  Sydney  resolved  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  Basil's  feelings  before  he  left  her  again,  to  aid  in 
her  beloved  cause.  She  disdained  a  confidant,  she  employed 
ministers,  but  she  had  no  friends. 

How  she  loved  her  son  has  been  explained ;  but  she 
loved  him,  if  possible,  more  when  she  remembered  that  on 
the  morrow  he  would  not  shelter  beneath  her  roof.  On 
the  morrow  he  would  be  on  his  way  to  aid  her  king — 
she  hoped,  to  aid  him — but  her  mind  misgave  her ;  he 
had  avoided  the  subject,  next  to  himself,  nearest  to  her 
heart ;  and  she  feared  he  had  been  worked  upon  by  some 
power  stronger  than  Sir  Everard's.  He  had  more  than 
once  been  seen  wandering  in  the  woods  of  Brokenhurst, 
when  bands  of  friends  had  assembled  to  meet  the  young 
heir  of  Sydney  Pleasance.  She  endeavoured  to  discover 
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the  secrets  that  were  enveloped  in  the  dark  womb  of  time, 
and  the  information  she  received,  like  all  information  of 
the  kind,  was  of  a  double  import ;  it  said,  u  that  disaster 
threatened  the  house  of  Sydney,  and  yet  assured  her  that 

Basil "  but  we  will  not  anticipate,  even  though  our 

information  should  be  derived  from  no  better  source  than 
an  astrologer. 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,  my  son,"  she  said  to 
him  affectionately,  "  for  every  movement  of  the  royal 
army  is  to  me  an  event  of  the  deepest  moment.  Oh, 
Basil !  how  earnestly  will  I  pray  that  you  may  do  your 
duty,  and  yet  be  preserved.  The  rumour  is  still  '  they 
come,'  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Mary  would  league 
against  her  father." 

"  Be  assured,  my  dearest  mother,  I  will  do  your  duty, 
whatever  that  may  be." 

"  There  is  a  cloud  over  your  brow,"  she  said,  somewhat 
angrily  ;  u  you  tamper  with  your  loyalty." 

u  No,  mother,  it  is  not  so ;  I  do  not  tamper ;  but  the 
feelings  of  the  man  mingle  with  those  of  the  soldier.  It  is 
not  fair  to  sever  them :  but  we  will  talk  no  more  of  this. 
I  am  your  son,  and  a  Sydney — is  not  that  sufficient 
guarantee  for  my  honour  ?  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
speak  of;  I  saw  palpably,  at  the  window  of  this  very 
room,  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  before  in  London,  when, 
in  a  boyish  freak,  I  went  accompanied  by  other  youths 
to  read  the  stars.  I  mean  neither  to  question  nor  extol 
his  skill ;  but  will  you  tell  me  if  he  is  known  to  you  beyond 
his  art?" 

Hajl  a  bolt  from  heaven  struck  Lady  Sydney,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  confounded ;  she  felt  ashamed,  she 
knew  not  exactly  why ;  for  until  that  time  belief  in  the 
occult  sciences  was  accounted  more  a  matter  of  faith  than 
superstition  :  yet  her  pride  was  wounded  that  Basil  should 
suppose  she  wanted  any  direction,  save  the  excellence  of 
her  own  judgment ;  this  she  desired  that  all  should  con- 
sider omnipotent ;  and  though  on  ordinary  occasions  a  lover 
of  honesty,  she  would  readily  have  formed  an  excuse,  or 
invented  a  falsehood,  had  her  son  once  removed  his  eye 
from  her  countenance :  but  he  knew  his  advantage,  and 
she  resolved  to  tell  the  truth— u  That,  hearing  of  the 
great  fame  of  the  renowned  Partridge,  she  had  sent  to  him 
the  necessary  computations,  and  had  invited  him  to  Sydney 
Pleasance,  where,  she  said,  he  had  recently  but  secretly 
been." 
Basil  asked  why  he  had  come  secretly,  as  Partridge  was 
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invited  openly  to  the  houses  of  all  the  nobility,  and  was 
everywhere  a  welcome  guest. 

Lady  Sydney  replied  that  such  was  his  stipulation,  and 
she  could  not  otherwise  account  for  it.  She  hinted  also, 
that  Sir  Everard  would  not  have  relished  the  introduction 
of  such  a  visitor. 

Strange  to  say,  Basil  appeared  more  perplexed  at  her 
explanation  than  when  he  saw  the  mysterious  profile  at  his 
mother's  window,  or  met  the  prophetic  scarlet-mantled 
soothsayer  of  the  forest. 

u  And  now,  my  son,  that  I  have  replied  to  your  ques- 
tion, I  pray  you,  answer  me  as  frankly.  May  I  believe 
that  what  you  told  me  is  true,  and  that  you  will  remember 
your  promise,  and  not  again  seek  intercourse  with  the 
young  person  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  lady  of  St. 
Mary's  Priory?" 

"  You  mean  my  cousin?" 

u  Perhaps  you  may  so  call  her ;  but  I  am  grieved  that 
a  child  of  mine  should  thus  acknowledge  a  connection  so 
disgraceful." 

Basil  Sydney  had  ever  felt  and  ever  manifested  a  pro- 
found respect  for  his  mother ;  she  had  been  to  him  the 
beau  ideal,  not  only  of  all  that  was  kind  and  good,  but  of 
all  that  was  magnificent  and  admirable  in  woman ;  yet  at 
the  moment  she  made  the  observation,  he  felt  how  little  he 
should  desire  such  a  one  to  be  his  wife.  The  idea  of  the 
beautiful  Rosalind  being  considered  disgraceful  grated  so 
painfully  on  his  feeling,  that  he  could  not  help  saying,  u  so 
highly  did  he  think  of  the  young  lady  she  alluded  to,  that 
he  only  wished  to  Heaven  she  could  be  considered  his  legal 
cousin ;  and  then,  indeed,  he  should  be  but  too  proud  to 
present  her  to  her  ladyship  as  her  daughter." 

Lady  Sydney  had  lately  experienced  contradiction  from 
her  husband  ;  she  was,  nevertheless,  ill  prepared  for  such 
an  observation  from  her  son.  She  had  relied  upon  his 
practising  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ;  and  she  re- 
proached him  in  terms  so  bitter,  so  severe,  that,  without 
giving  the  promise  she  required,  he  abruptly  left  her 
chamber.  A  breach  with  her  son  was  a  matter  she  had 
never  calculated  upon ;  and  she  relied  too  strongly  on  her 
power  when  she  resolved  that  she  would  not  see  him,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  unless  he  made  what  she  could 
consider  a  fitting  apology. 

Basil  went  forth  in  no  gentle  temper  to  seek  his  father, 
and  found  the  baronet  considerably  elated  by  two  circum- 
stances:— the  first  was,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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being  accompanied  by  Ralph,  who,  almost  recovered, 
looked  more  green  and  picturesque  than  ever ;  the  second 
was,  that  he  had  just  been  brought  a  great  speckled  diver, 
or  Loon,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  and  he  exhibited 
it  to  his  son  with  evident  satisfaction,  descanting  on  its 
wonderful  fitness  for  its  mode  of  life,  and  illustrating  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Clod  by  displaying  one  of  his 
beautiful  works. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  Basil,"  said  the  excellent  man,  whose 
cheerfulness  ever  led  him  to  hope  for  the  best,  u  that  you 
will  in  a  little  time  be  able  to  return  to  us ;  despite  the 
anticipations  that  are  bruited  about,  I  dare  say  matters  will 
be  settled  tranquilly.  I  cannot  believe  that  James  will 
persevere  in  a  persecuting  spirit ;  and  the  best  of  all  proofs 
is,  that  he  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  events  which 
occurred  here,  though  you  had  reason  to  think  he  would  do 
so :  our  friend,  too,  I  hope,  is  safe  :  and  so  all  things  are 
ordered  for  the  best — from  the  formation  of  this  Loon, 
whose  correct  name  I  would  have  you  remember,  Basil,  is 
*  Colymbus  glacialis,'  to  the  arrangement  and  motion  of  the 
'  great  globe  itself.'  I  trust  I  shall  have  a  pleasant  summer 
of  it ;  and  I  have  just  arranged  with  my  poor  follower 
here,  touching  a  pair  of  Loxia,  that  have  come  to  the 
downs  yonder,  being  anxious  to  secure  them  alive :  they 
are  rare  birds,  and  little  is  known  of  their  habits.  Ah,  my 
poor  boy!  how  I  lament  that  your  time  is  so  totally  con- 
sumed, without  the  freedom  which  I  wake  but  to  enjoy,  and 
but  sleep  to  dream  of.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  live  in 
a  place  like  this,  to  look  up  to  the  clear  sky  of  heaven,  and 
watch  those  clouds,  tablets  of  the  Almighty's  will,  whereon 
He  writes  his  behests — to  commune  with  the  streams,  and 
hear  the  words  of  wisdom  in  their  gurgling  voices — to 
hail  the  landscape  as  a  friend,  and  cheer  to  the  gladsome 
hills,  that  answer  by  their  echoes.  Oh,  Basil!  it  would 
break  my  heart  should  I  by  any  circumstance  be  forced  to 
leave  this  glorious  place— my  birthright  by  inheritance ! 
And  my  heart  pants  for  the  time,  my  son,  when  you,  too, 
will  value  it  as  I  do." 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands  in  ecstasy,  and  mur- 
mured forth  a  prayer ;  brief  it  might  be  called  by  man, 
but  of  magnitude  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  computes  our 
feelings,  not  our  words.  u  It  is  very  strange,"  he  con- 
tinued, seating  himself  on  the  marble  steps  of  a  rustic 
temple,  upon  whose  top  was  placed  a  dove  holding  a  branch 
of  olive  in  its  bill,  u  but  I  feel  so  very  tranquil — so  very 
happy,  I  could  sleep  on  these  stones,  where  all  is  so  placid 
around  me.  Ralph,  there  must  be  one  or  two  of  your  pups 
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in  that  cover  of  seedling  oaks  which  lies  to  the  left,  for 
truly  I  heard  a  rustling — did  you  not,  Basil  ?  " 

u  I  thought  I  did,"  replied  his  son ;  "  can  it  be  that 
any  of  the  fawns  have  broken  into  the  inclosure  ?  or  some 
of  the  forest  swine,  perchance  ;  they  are  great  trespassers ! 
Indeed,  father,  you  countenance  all  manners  of  trespass,  in 
a  way  that  certainly  I  could  not  tolerate.  It  surely  must 
be  the  wild  swine,  revelling  among  the  young  trees.  See 
to  the  cause,  Ralph." 

u  Ha !  ha ! "  said  Ralph,  chuckling,  but  notwithstanding 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  copse.  •"  My  master  loves 
to  see  everything  enjoy  itself." 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  boy,  you  were  not  going ;  for,  de- 
spite my  natural  trust  in  Providence,  there  is  so  much  peril 
in  your  profession,  that  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.  What 
signifies  to  me  the  fate  of  kingdoms  if  you  become  a  martyr? 
I  am  not,  I  confess,  patriot  enough  to  wish  your  blood  to 
be  sacrificed,  even  to  save  the  crown  ! " 

"Treason!"  shouted  a  voice  from  behind  the  temple. 
"Treason,  by  the  mass!  Mark  ye  that,  Bill,'7  exclaimed 
Sergeant  Snap'em,  coming  forward,  followed  by  three  or 
four  soldiers.  u  Mark  it,  all  of  you,  boys ;  you  heard  what 
he  said,  as  well  as  I." 

From  the  very  copse  where  the  rustling  had  attracted 
Sir  Everard's  attention  issued  an  officer  with  a  suitable 
guard,  who,  touching  his  cap  slightly  to  the  astonished 
Basil,  proceeded  to  deprive  the  baronet  of  that  liberty  in 
which  he  had  just  been  glorying,  as  the  very  holiest  of 
earthly  blessings. 

Sir  Everard  seemed  so  petrified  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
transaction,  that  he  remained  perfectly  still  where  he  sat ; 
while  his  son,  whose  brow  and  cheek  had  become  pallid 
and  rigid  as  marble,  clenched  his  teeth  upon  his  under  lip 
till  the  blood  burst  out  from  beneath  the  pressure. 

" Stand  up,  old  gentleman!"  exclaimed  the  ruffianly 
sergeant,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  collar  of  the  baronet's 
cloak. 

Without  a  word,  without  a  sound,  Basil  stretched  his 
arm  to  its  full  extent,  and  dealt  the  insolent  a  blow  that 
made  him  bite  the  dust  at  Sir  Everard's  feet ;  he  then 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  body,  and  turning  to 
the  officer,  in  the  firm,  clear,  but  deep  tone  of  concentrated 
rage  (for  it  is  only  slight  anger  which  makes  the  voice 
tremulous),  exclaimed, — 

u  By  all  that's  holy !  sir,  if  you,  or  one  of  these  men, 
lay  finger  upon  the  hem  of  my  father's  garment,  you  shall 
make  atonement  with  your  lives.  If  you,  sir,  bearing  the 
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king's  uniform,  have  aught  to  allege  against  this  gentle- 
man, produce  your  warrant ;  if  legal,  it  shall  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  though — and  again,  by  all  that's  holy,  I  swear — 
it  shall  be  dearly  paid  for." 

"Basil!  Basil!"  exclaimed  Lady  Sydney,  who,  though 
she  had  resolved  not  to  make  peace  with  her  son  till  he  had 
rendered  a  sufficient  apology,  had  followed  him  by  another 
path  to  the  plantations,  and  watched  even  his  shadow,  as  it 
passed  over  the  green  and  level  walks,  with  a  fondness 
which  only  a  mother  feels — "  Basil !  Basil !"  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  herself  on  his  bosom,  u  destroy  not  yourself. 
Sir,"  continued  the  proud  yet  humbled  woman,  turning  to 
the  officer,  who  had  doffed  his  cap  when  she  appeared, 
"  he  is  enraged — maddened  at  this  insult  to  our  house ! 
He  knows  not  what  he  says.  My  life  upon  his  loyalty." 

"  Mother,"  said  Basil,  disengaging  himself  from  her 
grasp,  u  this  is  no  place,  no  scene  for  you ;  withdraw,  I 
beseech — I  intreat  you.  Your  warrant,  sir, — your  war- 
rant?" 

The  officer  presented  it  to  him,  arid  Basil  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  in  form ;  but  his  brow  faded  to  a  still  more 
ghastly  paleness,  when  he  read  that  his  father  was  accused 
of  that  which  hundreds  had  died  for  —  u  favouring  and 
secreting  outlaws,  and  obstructing  his  majesty's  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,"  and  that  it  directed  him  to 
be  forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower,  until  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  try  him  for  the  same  occurred. 

Major  Raymond  had  by  this  time  joined  the  party,  with 
many  of  the  domestics  from  the  house ;  nor  was  there 
wanting  a  bevy  of  stout  foresters,  who,  at  all  times,  jealously 
yet  cautiously  watched  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  when 
they  passed  near  their  coverts.  These  reckless  fellows  had 
burst  like  a  torrent  over  the  inclosures ;  with  significant 
gestures  to  Captain  Sydney  and  to  each  other,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  line  along  the  straight  mossy  walk,  looked 
to  the  touch-holes  of  their  guns,  and  placed  their  hands  on 
the  hafts  of  their  long  knives.  The  whole  scene  was  sin- 
gular and  imposing.  Lady  Sydney  stood  by  her  son's 
side  ;  and  Sir  Everard,  more  collected  than  at  first,  had 
risen  from  his  seat,  and,  bowing  to  the  officer  (whose  re- 
spectful manner  showed  that  he  had  a  very  disagreeable 
duty  to  perform),  surrendered  himself  without  a  word. 
The  sergeant  was  raised  by  some  of  his  comrades  ;  he  had 
been  severely  punished,  for  blood  stained  the  marble  step 
he  had  lain  upon  :  but  suffering  had  increased  rather  than 
abated  his  ferocity,  and  he  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of 
the  officer,  Kalph.  Bradwell,  who,  like  a  faithful  dog,  was 
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following  the  footsteps  of  his  banished  master  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  if  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  a  palace, 
not  a  prison.  In  an  instant  the  poor  fellow  was  seized, 
and  a  cord  bound  so  tightly  around  his  wrists,  that  he 
screamed  aloud  with  an  agony  that  caused  Sir  Everard  and 
all  present  to  remonstrate. 

u  I  fear,"  said  he  who  commanded  the  party,  u  that 
little  mercy  can  be  granted  to  one  whose  disaffection  is  so 
well  known.  Affidavits  have  been  made  that  this  creature 
has  been,  not  only  in  correspondence  with  many  offenders, 
but  is  positively  acquainted  with  the  hiding-place  of  the 
Outlaw  upon  whose  head,  from  recent  discoveries,  an  in- 
creased price  is  set.  Will  you,  sir,  then,  use  your  in- 
fluence to  compel  this  man  to  confess  what  he  knows  re- 
lative to  one  so  justly  obnoxious  to  the  government?" 

"  The  creature  would  not  understand  me  ;  he  is  only 
half-witted,  as  all  here  can  testify,"  replied  Sir  Everard, 
"  and  has  ever  appeared  sensible  of  only  two  emotions — 
love  and  pain." 

"  We  must  try  the  latter  then,  presently,"  replied  the 
officer,  calmly :  and  seeing  a  manifestation  of  tumult 
amongst  the  foresters  and  retainers,  who,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  house,  formed  a  considerable  and  irritated 
party,  he  appealed  to  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  Major 
Raymond  and  Captain  Sydney  to  keep  peace  among  them ; 
upon  which  Major  Raymond  very  wisely  took  upon  him- 
self to  tell  the  assembly  that  evil,  not  good,  would  result 
to  Sir  Everard  Sydney  from  any  attempt  made  at  rescue  or 
violence. 

When  Sir  Everard  mounted  the  steps  of  Sydney  Plea- 
sance,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  his  faithful  and  humble 
friends,  expressing  a  hope,  which  certainly  he  did  not  feel, 
that  he  should  soon  be  again  among  them. 

"  If  I  am  not  suffered  to  return,"  continued  the  vene- 
rable man ;  he  paused,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  son's  arm, 
and,  leading  him  forward,  added  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion, — 

"  I  bequeath  you  to  each  other  ! " 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  the  numbers  who  con- 
gregated to  witness  his  departure.  In  the  walks,  avenues, 
and  squares  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  mothers  held  up  their 
infants  that  his  look  might  rest  upon  and  bless  them  ;  old 
men  and  women  knelt  on  the  cold  earth,  and  by  the  way- 
side, and  implored  the  justice  (not  the  mercy)  of  God  on 
his  behalf;  young  men  crowded  to  the  carriage  windows, 
and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  save  him,  or  to  die  in  his 
defence,  and  it  was  with  exceeding  difficulty  they  were  re- 
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strained  from  acting  according  to  their  own  impulse  ;  in 
which  case,  a  far  more  numerous  body  of  troops  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  convey  Sir  Everard  a  prisoner 
to  London. 

Lady  Sydney,  overwhelmed  but  not  overthrown,  as- 
tonished her  husband  by  declaring  her  resolve  of  sharing 
his  captivity.  Whatever  were  her  private  feelings,  she  was 
too  proud  not  to  affect  a  total  disbelief  in  the  accusations 
preferred  against  him  ;  nor  was  it  till  assured  by  the  com- 
manding officer  that  he  could  not  be  so  accompanied,  that 
she  consented  to  remain  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  which  might 
be  almost  said  to  have  been  converted  into  a  garrison,  from 
the  number  of  soldiers  left  there,  until  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure was  further  known. 

The  kind  old  gentleman  had  hoped  that  Kalph's  safety, 
if  not  his  liberty,  was  secured  by  the  strong  interest  that 
had  been  used  on  his  behalf. 

•  He  little  knew  that  in  the  back  stable-court  much  mirth 
had  been  afforded  to  the  brutal  soldiery  by  the  poor  fel- 
low's sufferings.  Unable  to  extract  a  confession  or  a  word 
from  the  faithful  creature,  they  tortured  him  in  a  way 
with  which  they  were  but  too  familiar  :  they  dislocated  his 
thumbs  with  their  cruel  screws,  drew  blood  in  torrents 
from  his  sides  with  their  knotted  whips,  and  laughed  and 
gibed  in  bitter  mockery  at  the  contortions  which  his  suffer- 
ings excited ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  only  words  that  burst 
from  his  lips — his  poor,  innocent  lips,  swollen  and  black, 
and  cracked  with  pain,  were — " Master,  master!  Poor 
Kalph !  poor  Kalph  ! "  Upon  which  they  laughed  and 
jeered  more  loudly  than  before ;  and  fearing  that,  on  Sir 
Everard's  departure  from  the  park,  the  crowd  would  sepa- 
rate that  were  there  assembled,  and  perchance  some  of 
those  stout  foresters  take  summary  vengeance  into  their 
own  hands,  they  threw  him  into  the  very  kennel  where  it 
had  so  often  been  his  pleasure  to  feed  and  tend  his  fa- 
vourite dogs,  saying  that,  if  not  fit  food  for  them,  they 
could  hang  him  in  the  morning. 

But  the  dogs  did  not  desert  their  friend  ;  they  licked  his 
wounds  with  a  tenderness  which  soothed  and  appeased  his 
agony  :  and  it  pleased  God  that,  after  a  time,  he  fell  into  a 
sweet  sleep — even  there  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"AHOY!  my  lad!  what's  the  word  to-night?  'tis  dark 
enough  for  '  Denward :'  though,  as  we  are  now  situated, 
methinks,  '  Darkness,'  is  our  best  friend." 

"  True  enough,  true  enough,"  replied  the  party  ques- 
tioned ;  "  but  our  word  to-night,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
may  be  '  Cheer  oh  ! '  There's  nothing  astir  in  the  forest 
but  the  deer  and  the  conies,  and  mayhap  a  sportsman 
or  so." 

"  What  course  have  you  been  taking  ?  " 

"Towards  New  Park,  and  up  that  way.  Scatter,  I 
believe,  took  the  path  towards  Boldre  Wood.  Which  way 
went  Lob  ?" 

u  Heaven  knows !  but  I  suspect  wherever  there  was  the 
best  chance  of  a  wild  turkey  or  a  young  fawn  ;  or,  may- 
hap, if  he  put  on  the  necessary  disguise,  he  has  been 
shriving  some  poor  sinner,  and  discovering  a  state  secret ; 
or  perchance,  as  a  fortune-teller,  worming  into  the  confi- 
dence of  an  old  aunt  with  a  pretty  niece,  and  thus  drawing 
upon  himself  a  character  for  supreme  sagacity  when  he 
tells  how  she  will  be  wooed  in  good  time,  wed  in  good 
time,  and  have  brats  in  good  time  :  all  which  strange 
prophecies  will  doubtless  come  to  pass,  if  the  maid  be 
well-favoured  and  of  good  fortune.  Lob  has  an  eye  to 
several  chances — the  new  chance,  which  is  political — good 
chance,  that  runs  so  often  upon  the  bank  of  fortune  till 
she  stops  payment — bad  chance,  that  is  ever  the  chance 
attendant  upon  poverty — and,  above  all,  the  main  chance, 
which,  if  a  man  look  to,  he  shall  seldom  want  a  friend. 
Have  you  been  out  to-day?" 

"  But  little  ;  that  crutch  hitches  me  so  on  the  hip  that 
I  cannot  beg  without  making  most  horrible  faces ;  this 
does  for  the  gentleman,  but  your  ladies  like  a  handsome 
beggar, — with  what  a  grace  do  they  give  alms  to  flattery, 
and  charity  to  blue  eyes !  Blue !  a  roadster  with  fine 
blue  eyes  would  make  a  fortune.  Your  black  are  too 
piercing  ;  but  your  blue  are  holy — heavenly.  I  doubt, 
after  all,  if  I  shall  ever  get  as  much  by  patriotism  as  I 
have  got  by  beggary,  and  yet  there  are  many  better  off 
than  I ;  my  tongue  is  hardly  smooth  enough,  and  I  am 
more  inclined  to  present  a  pistol  than  a  petition.  'Ods 
fish  !  is  it  not  horrible  to  lead  this  life  ?  I  wonder  what 
we  shall  think  of  it  by-and-bye,  when  we  bring  our 
Oranges  to  the  best  market ! " 
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"  Are  there  any  fresh  ones  arrived?"  inquired  his"  com- 
panion, eagerly. 

"  None ;  but  a  fresh  cargo  is  expected  either  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Torbay,  I  know  not  which  ;  wherever  the  most 
convenient  landing  can  be  made.  Heaven  grant  we  have 
something  better  than  the  peels ! " 

The  person  who  had  commenced  the  conversation  was 
known  among]  his  companions  by  the  name  of  "Sprit- 
sail  ;"  while  the  other,  as  characteristic  of  a  certain  short, 
grumbling  habit,  both  of  mind  and  body,  was  denominated 
in  their  rough  sportiveness  "  Frost."  When  Frost,  there- 
fore, made  the  observations  regarding  orange-peels,  Sprit- 
sail  simply  bent  his  thumb  backwards,  intimating  that 
some  one  was  within  hearing,  to  whom,  perhaps,  such  free 
speaking  might  be  anything  but  agreeable.  Frost  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth,  shrugged  his  shoulders  expres- 
sively, and,  without  further  preface,  lifted  the  lid  of  a 
huge  iron  cauldron,  which,  either  with  reference  to  time  or 
place,  appeared  admirably  adapted  for  a  witch's  stew, 
and  plunging  in  a  flesh -fork,  brought  forth  from  the 
boiling  vessel  sundry  birds  and  portions  of  meat,  which  he 
rapidly  returned  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  review. 

"  Good  cheer !  agh  !  Who  to-night  ?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Spritsail,  "  a  famous  meeting  if  no 
evil  happen ;  Buckhart,  Lob,  Mumchance,  Hawk,  and 
Buzzard  ;  gallant  Scatter,  and,  mayhap,  more  of  the  crew 
— all  good  men  and  true !  Oranges,  ripe  and  full ! 
Where's  Dreadnought  ?  " 

u  There,"  replied  the  skipper,  again  pointing  with  his 
thumb  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 

Frost  gave  forth  a  long  and  eloquent  whistle,  and  seated 
himself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  giant  oak  that  had  been  laid 
before  the  fire,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  stove  upon 
which  the  cauldron  stood. 

This  singular  rendezvous  of  the  Beggar  Band,  as  they 
were  designated,  and  as  they  also  named  themselves,  was 
in  the  centre  of  an  oak  copse  near  Culverly,  where  the 
forest  in  those  days  was  much  thicker  than  it  is  at  present : 
the  underwood  rendered  it  almost  impervious  to  the  foot 
of  man ;  and  unless  the  path  that  led  to  it  had  been 
trodden  more  than  once,  all  stragglers,  unaware  of  its 
localities,  were  liable  to  fall  into  the  numerous  pits  and 
ravines,  which  had  been  so  constructed  or  enlarged  as  to 
render  entrance  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty, — indeed, 
of  absolute  danger.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  copse  two 
aged  and  magnificent  oaks  spread  wide  their  branches, 
either  as  a  protection  to,  or  a  mockery  of,  the  grovelling 
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and  stunted  shrubs  that  crowded  beneath  their  shadow. 
Around  the  trunks  of  these  trees  the  beggars  had  con- 
structed a  rude  habitation,  formed  of  green  boughs,  and 
interwoven  with  fern  and  bulrushes,  so  as  to  produce  a 
perfect  but  very  extensive  imitation  of  an  Indian  wigwam. 
In  the  midst  they  had  raised  a  circular  wall,  about  three 
feet  high,  with  an  aperture  next  the  trunk  of  the  thickest 
tree,  in  which  they  could  burn  a  fire  sufficiently  large  for 
all  their  purposes  ;  while,  from  its  peculiar  construction, 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  its  flame  even  by  those  within 
the  hut.  A  singular  chimney,  formed  of  a  hollowed  tree, 
conducted  the  smoke  to  the  very  topmost  branches  of  the 
oaks ;  so  that,  unless  from  a  considerable  distance,  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  fancy  that  aught  sheltered 
beneath  but  the  common  denizens  of  the  forest. 

It  must  have  been  already  perceived  that  this  prepara- 
tion and  arrangement  could  not  be  necessary  for  a  troop 
of  simple  beggars ;  but  their  poverty  was  merely  a  cloak 
for  deep  political  designs. 

There  is  a  certain  love  of  show  in  every  bosom,  which 
urges  men  onwards  to  appear  rich  and  wealthy  when  they 
are  really  the  contrary ;  but  to  seem  lowly  and  degraded 
requires  a  stronger  motive  than  we  are  generally  called 
upon  to  exercise. 

When  Frost  threw  himself  upon  the  bench,  he  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  abruptly  inquired  if  any 
news  had  been  received  as  to  how  Sir  Everard  Sydney 
fared  in  the  Tower ;  whether  it  was  likely,  from  late 
advices  from  town,  that  he  would  be  brought  to  trial,  or 
suffered  to  linger  on  in  prison,  until  the  disturbances,  now 
universal  over  the  country,  were  quelled  or  triumphant  : 
to  this  Spritsail  returned  for  answer,  that  the  king  was 
too  busy  to  trouble  himself  with  individual  cases,  particu- 
larly now  that  the  decided  and  avowed  acts  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  ;  that  the  anxiety  felt  by  James  to  prove  the  reality 
of  a  prince  being  born  to  the  House  of  Stuart  had  com- 
pletely overthrown  his  self-possession;  and  that  reports 
were  industriously  circulated  in  all  directions,  tending  to 
fix  a  charge  of  imposition  upon  the  queen  and  the  Je- 
suits. 

Frost  sneered  at  this,  and  said,  the  English  of  the  mat- 
ter was,  that  Sir  Everard  would  be  set  at  liberty  when  his 
health  was  destroyed  and  his  heart  broken ;  and  had  no 
sooner  concluded  his  prophecy,  which  was,  as  usual,  of  a 
sharp,  dull,  bitter  nature,  than  the  cloak  was  thrown  from 
before  the  division  of  the  tent,  and  the  Outlaw  stood  be- 
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fore  them.  It  was  evident  he  had  been  transacting  busi- 
ness, for  the  trunk  of  a  huge  tree,  the]  roots  of  which  had 
been  trimmed  so  as  to  form  the  rest  that  supported  it,  was 
covered  over  with  papers  and  parchments,  and  a  sober 
sedate  gentleman  was  seated  at  the  side,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand,  and  his  whole  appearance  betokening  intense 
thought.  The  Outlaw  looked  to  much  greater  advantage 
here  than  when  we  before  encountered  him  :  his  tall  manly 
figure,  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, tallied  well  with  the  rude  hut  and  untamed  appear- 
ance of  the  place  and  its  inmates. 

44  And  so,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Frost,  with  a 
stern  look,  "  I  find  you  at  your  old  prognostics  :  me  thinks 
you  ought  to  have  been  called  '  Eaven  Frost,'  for  the  croak 
is  ever  in  your  throat.  You  would  be  thought  a  patriot. 
Hah  !  —  know  you  not  that  the  patriot  cares  not  if  his  bed 
be  hard,  his  fare  scanty,  his  deeds  unrecompensed,  his 
life  forfeit  ;  nay,  his  reputation  —  that  essence  of  the  honest 
mind  —  his  very  reputation  tainted,  so  that  his  end  be  an- 
swered ?  England  has  given  birth  to  patriots  —  men  who 
proved  their  faith  on  the  scaffold,  and  amid  the  flames  — 
men  whose  names  shall  go  down  to  posterity  surrounded 
by  a  halo,  and  crowned  by  a  blessing  !  It  is  such  who 
consecrate  fcour  native  land,  and  will  do  so  to  all  eternity  ! 
We  have  yet  to  learn  if  there  be  such  remaining  amongst 
v  us  —  if  the  spirit  be  gone,  though  the  name  endures.  As 
to  Sir  Everard,  think  ye  not  that  the  Lord  can  deliver 
him,  if  such  be  'His  pleasure  ?  And  if  not,  whether  he 
die  on  the  scaffold  or  in  his  cell,  he  will  die  as  a  Christian 
and  a  martyr." 

"He  shall  not  die!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  who  was 
called  Dreadnought,  and  who,  under  this  cognomen, 
played  many  and  distinguished  parts  during  the  great 
revolution;  u  there  is,  I  say,  no  danger  of  his  death; 
tTarnes  dare  not  now  destroy  a  single  soul  in  prison.  It  is 
well,  my  friend,"  and  he  turned  to  the  Outlaw  as  he  spoke, 
"that  you  do  not  merely  poetise  your  patriotism;  it  is 
too  devoted  for  the  comprehension  of  half  the  well-mean- 
ing men  and  true  of  the  present  day." 

The  Outlaw  smiled.  u  It  may  be  so  :  but  with  me  it 
has  been  no  sluggard,  as  you  well  know.  Father  Omni- 
potent !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  the  tone  and  with  the  manner 
of  one  who  is  at  once  sincere  and  sarcastic  — 

"  '  New  foes  arise, 

Threat'ning  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains  ; 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Qf  ravening  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  nurs  .'  " 
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And  then,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  he  added,  "  Speak  to 
that  Frost ;  good  friend,  I  cannot  suit  me  to  men's  hu- 
mours ;  my  heart  is  so  full  of  this  great  cause,  that,  I  fear 
me,  sometimes  I  do  not  make  the  submission  I  ought  to 
the  tempers  and  the  ways  of  those  whose  hearts  may  be 
as  pure  as  mine, — ay,  purer  ;  but  it  hurts  me  when  regret 
or  mistrust  trembles  on  the  lips  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves our  friends." 

"I  would  die  for  the  cause,"  said  Frost,  earnestly. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  he  of  the  table  ;  "  but  dying  thou 
wouldst  grumble." 

u  The  devil's  in  it,  if,  when  a  man  is  dying,  he  may 
not  grumble,"  retorted  the  other  :  "  here  have  I  been 
pranking  and  mumming  about  the  country  for  more  than 
six  months,  herding  with  vagabonds — in  danger  from 
soldiers,  thieves,  and  bailiffs — the  three  perils  of  a  decent 
man's  life  ;  now  here,  now  there,  till  I  am  almost  ragless, 
quite  penniless,  without  a  nightcap  to  my  head,  or  a  spur 
to  my  heel ;  and  not  daring,  when  weary  or  footsore,  to 
mount  one  of  the  forest  horses  lest  I  should  be  discovered ; 
while  the}',  grinning  in  my  face,  indulge  in  positive 
mockery  of  my  distress ! — then,  if  I  do  but  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  failure !  Heaven's  mercy !  I  am  accused  of 
lukewarmness ! " 

"  Faith,  no  ! "  replied  the  knight  of  the  table,  who  had 
changed  his  thoughtful  looks  for  those  of  ease  and  merri- 
ment ;  "  we  never  accused  you  of  warmness  of  any  kind  ; 
but  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  and  so  our  best  friend  would 
bear  witness,  were  he  not  again  occupied  with  those  de- 
spatches, which  are  enough  to  make  men  mad." 

"  If  they  are  not  so  already,"  muttered  Frost,  deter- 
mined, it  would  seem,  to  indulge  in  the  last  grumble. 
"  What  are  you  watching  for,  Sprit,  with  your  eye  to  the 
corner  ?  " 

"  Just  for  the  signal,  Frosty  :  three  sparks  from  a  forest 
flint  at  the  loop-hole  of  the  outward  boundary,  and  then  I 
remove  the  wicket." 

"  Ha,  ha  ! "  laughed  Dreadnought.  "  Thou  wilt  never 
have  done  with  wicket-ness,  sorry  dog,  to  the  end  of  thy 
natural  life ! " 

"  Augh  !"  exclaimed  Frost,  "  what  bastard  wit." 

"  Verily,  thou  belongest  to  the  Grumbletonians,"  said 
Dreadnought,  "  and  art  sorry  when  thou  hast  no  pretext 
for  anger.  What  wouldst  take  never  to  find  fault  with 
anything  during  the  term  of  thy  natural  life  ?  " 

"  Take  ! — why  it  would  kill  me.  Grumbling  is  an  Eng- 
lishman's birthright,  and  refreshes  both  body  and  soul." 
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u  Three  flashes  ! "  exclaimed  Spritsail,  with  much  glee, 
46  and,  by  their  quickness,  I'm  sure  it  is  Hawk." 

u  We  shall  have  a  full  meeting,  and  our  Frost  will  thaw 
hi  the  briskness  of  Burgundy ;  while  I  shall  grow  merry 
with  what  I  prize  more  than  all  your  foreign  drugs." 

So  saying,  the  bold  but  reflective  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  for 
such  was  indeed  the  Dreadnought  of  this  outlawed  band, 
returned  to  the  inner  division  with  a  sobered  demeanour 
and  a  quiet  air,  much  at  variance  with  his  gay  and  careless 
bearing  when  such  bravery  was  policy. 

Of  all  those  whom  interest,  affection,  and,  last  and 
greatest,  patriotism,  drew  around  him,  none  were  more 
devoted,  more  sincere,  than  he  whom  William's  gratitude 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Marchemont.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  a  proud  thing  to  think  of  such  a  man ;  to  trace  his 
career  from  his  first  election  into  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1665,  when,  upon  his  remonstrating  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  garrisons  to  keep  down  the  people,  he  was 
committed  by  the  privy  council  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  suffered  imprisonment  there  and  at  Stirling 
Castle  for  more  than  two  years.  It  is  heart-cheering  to 
note  his  career;  to  call  to  remembrance  his  unfailing 
honesty,  his  constant  cheerfulness,  his  uncompromising 
bravery:  the  romance  of  his  adventures  are  worthy  a 
poet's  pen;  his  journeyings  to  and  from  Holland  under 
various  disguises,  his  practising  medicine,  quackery,  and 
astrology,  all  with  skill,  and  all  in  a  way  to  cover  his  de- 
signs, ibrm  one  of  those  romances  of  real  life  which  put 
fiction  to  the  blush. 

When  he  re-entered  the  inner  division,  he  drew  the 
cloak  closely,  and  stood  for  a  moment  contemplating  the 
still  and  unmoved  features  of  his  colleague  and  friend : 
apparently  the  scrutiny  pleased  him  but  little,  for,  after  a 
pause,  he  heaved  a  sigh  so  heavy  that  the  Outlaw's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  from  the  documents  he  was  perusing, 
and  he  looked  up  at  Sir  Patrick,  whom  we  may  still  for 
the  present  continue  to  distinguish  by  his  sobriquet  of 
"Dreadnought." 

u  There  is  one  cause,  one  serious  cause  for  disquiet 
here,  my  friend,"  said  the  Outlaw,  in  reference  to  the 
papers  he  was  perusing,  uand  only  one;  yet  it  is  one  of 
magnitude.  Do  you  not  note  how  moderate  are  the  views 
which  William  of  Nassau  entertains  towards  Papistry?  ".  j 

"Call  you  them  moderate?  I  should  call  them  only 
humane." 

"  Humane ! "  repeated  the  Outlaw,  bitterly ;  "  I  would 
show  to  them  the  humanity  they  showed  to  others — the 
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stake,  the  axe,  the  brand!  What  said  the  King  of 
Israel » 

"  Hold,  my  friend  —  we  are  Christians !  "  interrupted 
his  companion.  u  Revenge  is  not  our  principle.  And 
though,  Heaven  knows !  I  love  them  not,  and  have  small 
cause  to  love  them,  yet  would  I  not  imitate  their  evil 
example.  We  should  know  better." 

"  I  will  not  argue  the  point  with  you,"  said  the  Outlaw ; 
41  yet  this  I  do  say,"  and  he  knit  his  brows  with  the  fierce 
and  determined  expression  of  one  with  whose  purpose  it 
would  be  vain  to  combat,  "  that  if  these  go  forth  as  they 
are,  they  will  chill  the  ardour  of  our  true  friends,  and 
baffle  Nassau's  own  purposes.  They  shall  not  go  forth 
thus ! " 

He  seized  a  pen,  and  prepared  to  alter  the  documents : 
for  a  moment  his  friend  was  petrified  with  astonishment 
at  the  daring  of  his  purpose.  At  length,  grasping  the 
hand  of  the  Outlaw,  he  implored  him,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  forbear ;  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  he 
incurred  from  both  parties  by  such  a  deed.  The  Outlaw 
laughed  him  to  scorn  as  he  pronounced  the  word  u  danger," 
and  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink  as  he  laughed.  Dread- 
nought persisted  that  if  William  of  Nassau  discovered  the 
alteration,  he  would  be  so  enraged  as  to  bury  the  remem- 
brance of  his  services  in  oblivion,  and  think  only  of  his 
rashness. 

Again  the  Outlaw  laughed :  u  Did  his  friend  believe  so 
meanly  of  him,  as  to  suppose  him  capable  of  caring  for 
reward?" 

f  "  No :  but  he  was  assured  that  altering  in  any  degree 
that  which  he  had  written  would,  by  the  prince,  be  ac- 
counted little  short  of  treason.  Others,"  he  judiciously 
hinted,  "  would  be  implicated  in  the  charge." 

" Indeed! — then  say  it  was  I  who  did  it!  What  do 
I  care  ?  I  dread  no  censure  but  that  of  my  God  or  of  my 
conscience." 

"My  dear  and  respected  friend,"  said  Dreadnought, 
mildly,  "you  will  undo  your  usefulness  by  this  impetuo- 
sity :  argue  the  matter  coolly." 

"  Coolly ! "  interrupted  the  Outlaw,  with  one  of  his 
startling  and  vehement  bursts  of  anger;  "coolly! — talk 
of  coolness,  when  the  liberties  of  millions  —  of  English 
millions — are  concerned !  God's  benison  be  on  us !  What ! 
are  Englishmen  about  to  talk  of  coolness  upon  such  a 
subject?  And  you,  too,  whose  veins  are  as  rich  as  if  the 
concentrated  blood  of  a  hundred  patriots  flowed  within 
their  channels; — you  to  reason  thus! — There — put  up 
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your  Orange  manifesto  —  I  will  none  of  it ;  nay,  put  it 
up,  I  say !  One,  at  the  risk  of  a  dear  friend  now  in  a 
lonely  prison,  did  I  get  printed  and  circulated  secretly ; 
another,  which  was  found  in  your  own  cloak  by  a  youth 
who  will  hereafter  shout  loudly  and  clearly  in  the  good 
cause,  he  presented  to  me  in  that  loathsome  den  where  I 
communed  with  earth-worms  and  putridity  for  three  lone 
dreary  nights — he  brought  it  me ;  it  was  an  act  of  peril, 
for  his  father's  house  was  beleagued  by  the  enemies  of 
God's  faith :  and  it  is  miraculous  to  note  what  weak  and 
feeble  vessels  are  consecrated  to  do  the  Lord's  pleasure ; 
for,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  faithful  fool,  who  has  no  skill 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  beasts  and  birds,  he  would  not 
have  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  private  signet  upon 
these  despatches." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  these  documents  ? "  in- 
quired his  friend ;  "  you,  and  you  only,  are  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  arrangements  for  the  circulation  of 
them ;  from  first  to  last  all  secret  correspondence  has 
passed  through  your  hands ;  and  now,  at  this  alarming 
crisis,  to  throw  up  such  matters,  merely  because  they  do 
not  exactly  tally  with  your  preconceived  opinions,  is  surely 
not  fair,  either  towards  the  people  or  the  prince  ;  besides, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  temporise,  and  you  will  not  suspect 
my  loyalty  if  I  tell  you  I  cannot  go  the  same  lengths  that 
you  do." 

u  Oh,  that  all  men's  blood  would  leap  and  bound 
like  mine,"  exclaimed  the  Outlaw,  with  a  strong  burst  of 
passion — "or  that  my  ears  were  closed  for  ever!  'Ne- 
cessary to  temporise,'  —  and  is  it  you  who  talk  of  such 
necessity  ?  And  the  nation  talked  of  it  when  they  recalled 
a  lewd,  debauched,  effeminate  scion  of  a  despicable  race  to 
succeed  the  ruler  of  England,  who  made  her  enemies 
tremble  at  a  frown,  and  rejoice  even  at  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  :  'tis  the  crown — the  bauble  glittering  on  the  brow, 
serving  to  thrall  and  gild  its  narrow  limits,  'tis  that  ye 
English  love  ;  what  care  ye  for  the  man !  Oh,  if  Richard 
Cromwell  had  been  but  like  his  father,  what  might  we 
not  command!  Canst  solve  me  a  mystery?  The  lion 
whelps  not  cats,  nor  the  tiger  apes, — yet  great  men  pro- 
duce fools,  and  call  them  children !  Would  that  all  such 
were  strangled  in  the  birth ;  and  then,  perchance,  man- 
kind might  mend  !  Well  may  Sir  Everard  say  l  'twas  but 
a  change  of  kings.'  " 

"  Think  of  it  more  coolly,  or,  if  that  word  offend  you, 
more  rationally ;  I  suppose  a  patriot  may  be  rational : 
and  trust  me,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  thank  me 
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for  such  advice.  Do  as  his  highness  wishes  in  this 
matter,  and  when  he  arrives  you  can  reason  with  him 
calmly  on  the  necessity  for  stronger  measures :  it  is 
better  to  cross  the  ford  with  care,  than  to  tumble  in  with 
boldness." 

"That  is  a  Scottish  proverb,  I  suppose." 

46  Which  accounts  for  its  wisdom." 

Both  remained  silent  for  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
and  the  Outlaw,  notwithstanding  his  fiery  zeal,  saw  good 
cause  for  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by  Sir 
Patrick ;  for  he  perused  again  and  again  the  parchments, 
turned  them  over  and  over,  made  sundry  memoranda, 
signed  one  or  two  documents,  and  folded  up  his  papers  in 
a  large  envelope :  his  friend  handed  him  a  small  flat  box 
containing  wafers,  but  the  Outlaw  appeared  perfectly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  being  more  particular  in  times  of  peril 
than  in  those  of  peace  ;  for  he  drew  forth  some  wax,  and 
affixed  a  seal  to  that  which  he  had  written,  with  as  much 
care  as  he  would  have  used  had  he  been  the  occupant  of 
a  palace  instead  of  a  hovel.  The  sound  of  many  voices 
came  from  the  outer  room ;  and,  as  he  arose  from  the 
table,  he  could  not  help  expressing  impatience  that  men 
so  situated  should  indulge  in  such  senseless  mirth. 

44  Know  ye  not,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  that  a  grain  of 
joy  seasons  wonderfully  a  peck  of  sorrow?  Men  are  ne'er 
the  worse  for  a  little  wholesome  merriment — the  bow 
that  is  aye  strung  will  soonest  break ;  and  there  is  some 
chap  who  wisely,  but  4  mighty  prettily,'  as  my  old  com- 
panion, puppy  Pepys,  would  have  said  had  he  been  here, 
expresses  himself,  that  'Moderation  is  the  silken  string 
running  through  the  pearl  chain  of  all  the  virtues.7  I 
love  to  see  the  young  happy ;  few  of  our  friends  without 
have  numbered  thirty  summers,  and  we  cannot  look  from 
them  for  the  sobriety  which  nearly  threescore  give." 

44  You  saw  Zuylestein?" 

44 1  did,  and  it  excited  the  quality  you  have  just  con- 
demned, in  no  small  degree,  to  note  the  grave  Dutch- 
man's consternation  on  marking  my  poor  countenance  be- 
neath a  friar  cowl,  just  after  he  had  offered  his  congratu- 
lations to  James  on  the  birth  of  a  prince."J 

4 '•Was  there  much  tumult  outside?" 

"Not  a  great  deal.  He  would  have  been  better  re- 
ceived but  for  the  king's  guards,  who  restrained  the 
people.  I  know  too,  from  good  authority,  that  Louis  of 
France  has  been  generous  enough  to  offer  assistance  to 
James,  which  the  infatuated  man  has  rejected." 
j,  "  God  has  hardened  his  heart,  as  He  did  the  hearts  of 
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the  Egyptians  of  old,  for  their  own  destruction.  I  will 
dispose  of  these  papers  in  the  fittest  manner.  Shall- we 
look  forth  upon  the  night,  or  join  these  revellers?" 

"  Let  us  join  them,  by  all  means,"  said  Sir  Patrick ; 
"it  is  ill,  treating  coldly  those  whose  hearts  and  souls  are 
devoted  to  our  cause — to  their  cause,  indeed,  I  may  call 
it,  for  they  have  made  it  their  own  by  services  of  danger, 
urged  on  by  most  becoming  zeal." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

the  Outlaw  returned  to  the  company  of  equally 
zealous,  but  more  reasonable  men,  he  found  that  all  he 
had  expected  were  present,  save  one — him  who  was  called 
Buckhart,  because  of  his  fondness  for  the  chase,  and  the 
extreme  eagerness  with  which  he  followed  up  his  game, 
hunting  both  man,  woman,  and  beast,  whenever  he  fan- 
cied a  necessity  for  such  sport.  Some  of  the  party  were 
accounting  for  his  absence  at  the  expense  of  a  nymph, 
about  whom  he  rhapsodied  as  being  of  marvellous  beauty, 
the  wife  or  mistress  of  a  tumbling,  juggling  knave,  who, 
it  was  shrewdly  suspected,  could  be  of  use  to  both  parties 
whenever  he  was  paid  for  it ;  caring,  in  truth,  for  neither, 
and  serving  either  by  serving  himself. 

The  outlaws  (for,  indeed,  they  all  more  or  less  merited 
such  distinction)  discoursed  freely  upon  state  affairs,  and 
argued  without  the  remotest  respect  to  the  opinions  of  men 
in  power.  Those  who  remembered  the  cut-and-slash  style 
of  the  Cavaliers  of  Charles's  court,  would  have  recognised 
but  few  remnants  of  that  school  in  any  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent. The  partisans  of  James  affected  greater  quietness 
and  steadiness  of  demeanour,  and  their  opponents  were 
still  more  reserved.  William  and  Mary  were  strict  in 
their  discipline  and  conduct ;  and  James  put  on  a  garb  of 
morality  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign,  which,  we  may  at 
least  hope,  was  also  one  of  sincerity.  These  causes — for 
men,  it  may  be  insensibly,  emulate  their  masters — com- 
bined to  render  the  gentleman  of  both  parties  cool  and 
considerate :  they  were  more  sobered,  more  tempered, 
than  during  the  Commonwealth  or  the  reign  of  Charles ; 
and  whoever,  like  the  mysterious  Outlaw,  launched  forth 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being 
taxed  with  fanaticism:  indeed,  notwithstanding  his  high 
repute  for  wisdom,  for  activity,  for  enterprise,  and,  above 
all,  for  honesty,  many  looked  upon  him  as  a  visionary, 
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who,  forming  in  his  own  mind  a  condition  which  had 
little  to  do  with  reality,  would  be  disappointed  at,  and  dis- 
satisfied with,  any  change,  because  no  change  could  come 
up  to  his  imaginary  perfection.  Still,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  these  far  colder  days,  to  imagine  aught  at  all- 
approaching  to  the  veneration  with  which  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  regarded  by  his  associates,  who  rarely 
disputed  his  opinions,  knowing  how  repeatedly  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity,  and  how  implicitly  William  trusted 
him  in  most  important  transactions. 

The  evening  advanced :  the  burgundy,  and  Sir  Patrick's 
favourite  beverage,  known  at  the  present  time  by  the 
name  of  toddy,  did  their  work ;  and  when  the  sentinel  on 
the  look-out  announced  the  signal  of  three  sparks  of  forest 
flint,  it  was  with  no  very  steady  hand  that  he  who  had 
charge  of  the  portal  unclosed  its  entrance.  There,  truly, 
was  Buckhart ;  but,  to  the  amazement  of  all  present,  not 
alone,  for  he  brought  with  him  an  old  woman,  and  a 
stripling  youth,  who  appeared  sadly  disconcerted  by  the 
scene  and  the  assembly. 

Disconcerted,  however,  though  the  youth  might  be,  he 
was  not  more  so  than  the  company  into  which  he  was  so 
unceremoniously  introduced ;  and  the  Outlaw  rated  Buck- 
hart  in  no  moderate  terms  for  his  imprudence  in  thus 
bringing  strangers  to  their  retreat. 

"If  it  please  ye,  sir,"  said  the  youth,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  uwe  have  been  journeying  from  Beaulieu, 
on  our  way  to  Hythe,  to  cross  the  Southampton  Water, 
where  we  seek  to  arrive  ere  night,  if  it  be  possible ;  but 
our  path  was  sore  beset  by  the  soldiery,  and  we  hid  in  a 
neighbouring  thicket,  where  this  gentleman  discovered 
us,  and  accused  us  of  being  spies,  which,  God  knows ! 
is  far  from  our  hearts  or  intentions.  My  mother  is  weary, 
and  so  am  I;  but  if  it  please  you  to  grant  us  a  little 
rest  and  refreshment,  all  we  desire  is  to  proceed  on  our 
way." 

"  Weary,  when  you  have  only  arrived  thus  far  on  your 
journey,  young  sir  !"  said  Dreadnought.  "  What  seek  ye 
at  Southampton  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  on  to  London,  an  it  please  you,"  replied 
the  boy. 

uTo  London!"  repeated  the  same  gentleman;  for  the 
Outlaw  had  stood  apart,  and  was  scrutinising  both  the  old 
and  the  young  with  intense  interest.  "  And  to  what  pur- 
pose do  ye  journey  to  London  ?" 

The  youth  looked  at  his  mother,  who  apparently  made 
some  sign,  for  he  hesitated,  and  turned  pale. 
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"  Come,  come !  this  freemasonry  will  not  serve  :  speak 
the  truth!" 

"The  truth!"  repeated  the  Outlaw,  and  at  the  sound 
of  his  deep  voice  the  lad  started  and  looked  round ;  but 
the  spot  on  which  the  speaker  stood  was  so  completely  in 
the  shade,  that  he  could  discover  only  the  outline  of  his 
figure. 

"  Speak  quickly,  young  sir,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  for  if 
you  do  not,  there  is  a  way  to  make  you!" 

"  Gentlemen,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  threaten  where  threats 
are  uncalled  for.  I  deny  your  right  to  question  me  ;  you 
can  work  no  evil  out  of  my  plain  intent,"  replied  the 
youth,  whose  slight  and  boyish  figure  grew  into  dignity 
from  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  which  even  his  peasant 
frock  could  not  conceal.  "  I  deny  your  right ;  yet,  as 
matter  of  courtesy,  will  inform  you  that  we  are  going  to 
London  to  visit  a  friend  who  is  both  sick  and  in  trouble." 

"  His  or  her  name,  stripling  ?" 

"It's  a  she— it's  a  she!"  vociferated  Spritsail.  "The 
lad  has  an  eye  to  the  petticoats  already ;  you  may  see  that 
by  his  jaunty  air,  and  the  style  with  which  his  hat  bobs 
fore  and  aft ;  he's  the  cut  of  a  three-decker  middy.  Wilt 
sail  with  me,  boy  ?  " 

"  I  like  a  steady  sailer,"  replied  the  youth,  half  smiling ; 
"  you  carry  too  much  sail." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  for  upon  Sprit  the  burgundy 
had  made,  moderately  speaking,  a  slight  impression. 

"  This  is  no  jesting  matter:  we  are  surrounded  with  foes, 
and  yet  that  witling  brings,  mayhap,  spies  amongst  us;  let 
us  see  to  it  in  time,"  continued  Sir  Patrick ;  u  and  with 
deference  to  our  friend,  I  would  suggest  that  these  two  be 
kept  blindfold  and  apart  for  some  days,  until  they  choose 
to  disclose  their  names  and  purposes." 

The  lad  seemed  sorely  distressed,  but  the  woman  main- 
tained a  rigid  and  even  a  sullen  silence. 

u  There  is  no  disgrace  attends  him  whom  we  would 
visit,"  said  the  youth,  at  last,  "  nor  disgrace  to  us  who  seek 
him." 

"  Who,  then,  is  the  friend  of  whom  you  spoke?" 

"  Sir  Everard  Sydney,"  replied  the  boy,  blushing,  while 
a  murmur  running  from  lip  to  lip  gave  token  of  the  astonish- 
ment which  so  unexpected  an  announcement  created. 

The  Outlaw  at  once  sprang  forward,  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  forehead,  pressed  back  his  head,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  view  his  features  distinctly ;  the  exami- 
nation was  evidently  unpleasing  to  the  youth,  who  endea- 
voured to  avoid  the  universal  gaze  which  now  was  fixed 
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upon  him;  he  turned  pale  and  red  within  a  moment's 
compass,  and  at  last,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  flung 
himself  upon  the  bosom  of  his  aged  companion,  who 
folded  her  cloak  over  him,  so  as  to  preserve  him  from 
further  scrutiny. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  tell — why  did  you  tell ! "  she  whis- 
pered, while  pressing  the  boy  in  her  arms ;  "  but  never 
heed — never  heed ! " 

"  Take  the  lad  in,"  said  the  Outlaw.  "  And  you,  be 
you  what  you  may,  chide  not  the  young  for  truth-tell- 
ing." 

A  sort  of  convulsive  shudder  passed  through  the  woman's 
frame  as  she  obeyed  ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  cast  a  furtive 
glance  of  strange  import  towards  the  Outlaw,  who,  follow- 
ing them  into  the  inner  room,  drew  close  the  curtain,  and 
seated  himself  at  the  rude  table  we  have  before  noticed  ; 
he  then  fixed  his  eye  intently  on  the  woman,  as  she  spoke 
in  a  low  moaning  tone  to  the  affrighted  youth,  who,  either 
from  fatigue,  or  some  hidden  cause,  continued  to  sob 
violently. 

"  God  be  merciful  to  us  !"  said  the  Outlaw,  "  these  are 
fearful  times,  when  the  young  acquire  the  sorrows  of  age 
without  its  wisdom.  Hast  thou  spoken  truth  ?  " 

u  As  Heaven  sees  me,  such  was  our  purpose.  Sir 
Everard's  son  is  with  the  king,  and  the  old  man  has  none 
to  soften  the  griefs  of  captivity ;  he  is  the  only  father  I 
ever  knew,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  leave  him  thus 
in  his  sad  extremity.  We  can  journey  on  foot,  for  small 
is  our  store,  and,  if  it  please  you  to  let  us  depart,  may 
soon  be  there.  An  orphan's  blessing  will  rest  upon  your 
head." 

The  lad  nearly  sank  at  the  Outlaw's  feet  as  he  con- 
cluded his  petition,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  ascertain  if  it 
had  taken  effect ;  the  light  was  full  upon  his  face,  and 
the  youth,  shrinking  back,  clasped  his  hands,  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"The  Outlaw  of  St.  Mary's  !" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  patriot ;  "  but  such  is  not  more 
strange  than  that  you  should  be  Rosalind  Sydney  !  Kise 
up,  young  lady  ;  I  blush  to  see  you  act  a  lie,  though  you 
disdain  to  speak  one.  Fie !  fie  upon 't !  to  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature,  and  wander  forth,  trimmed  like  a 
wanton  boy.  I'll  not  believe  that  your  intent  was  pure, 
else  would  your  means  be  purer." 

In  an  instant  an  indignant  fire  blazed  so  brightly  in  the 
maiden's  eyes,  that  as  she  doffed  her  hat,  and  the  tine  pro- 
portions of  her  head  showed  to  advantage  in  the  torch- 
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light,  the  Outlaw  thought  he  never — never  but  once,  had 
seen  aught  so  lovely. 

"  Nay,  Alice,  I  will  speak,"  she  said,  pushing  back  her 
nurse,  who  advanced  eagerly  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
her  young  lady.  "  Sir,  you  do  not  know  me.  I  was  confined 
where  you  claimed  sanctuary,  an  unwilling  pupil ;  but 
never — never  could  aversion  to  its  restraint  tempt  me  to 
quit  the  convent  walls,  had  it  not  been  that,  hearing  of  my 
uncle's  fate,  I  resolved  to  risk  the  consequences  and  share 
his  dungeon.  I  could  not  in  these  times  travel  as  a  female  ; 
the  roads  are  bright  with  soldiers ;  so  that  with  my  nurse 
I  determined  to  journey  as  her  son.  For  this  I  merit  not 
reproof.  Your  hair  is  gray ;  and  if  you  have  a  daughter 
of  your  own,  have  pity  upon  one  who  has  no  father.  Keep 
my  secret ;  and,  if  you  cannot  help  me  on  my  journey,  do 
not  detain  me.  Think,  sir,  what  a  prison  is — so  dull  and 
lonely  ;  and  he  who  loved  the  air,  and  counselled  with  the 
hills,  and  cherished  every  helpless  thing  that  lived— to  be 
immured  in  dungeons  !  Oh,  do  not  think  that  I  deserve 
reproof!" 

There  was  moisture  in  the  Outlaw's  bloodshot  eye — a 
gentle  moisture,  and  he  could  have  folded  the  maid  to  his 
bosom,  as  if  she  had  been  indeed  his  child.  But  he  re- 
frained ;  and  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  box-like  parcel,  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  demanded  what  it  contained.  She 
replied,  that  an  old  Spanish  nun,  who  took  much  interest 
in  her  from  the  time  that  she  suffered  by  an  accident,  had 
given  her  two  little  Indian  birds,  and  that,  knowing  how 
much  her  uncle  prized  such  things,  she  had  taken  them 
with  her,  intending  to  bestow  them  on  him.  "  They  would," 
she  added,  "  be  fit  and  cheering  companions  in  a  prison, 
because  they  never  appeared  to  think  of  that  liberty  which 
they  were  not  born  to  estimate  or  enjoy." 

Again  there  was  moisture  in  the  stern  man's  eye  ;  and, 
turning  to  the  nurse,  he  said,  "  And  this  is,  indeed,  the 
child  of  Rowland  Sydney?" 

The  woman  cast  back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  and 
strained  her  eyes  as  if  she  would  have  looked  beyond 
the  present.  After  repeatedly  renewing  her  scrutiny,  she 
said, — 

"  And  who  is  he  that  asks  ?  " 

The  Outlaw  returned  her  gaze. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "the  blue  pennon  that 
floated  irom  Limerick  Tower  ? — Do  you  call  to  mind  the 
handsome  gallant  fellow,  a  true-born  Sydney,  and  the  dark 
and  beautiful  woman  who  passed  as  his  wife  ?  Stay, — do 
you  remember  her  death  ?  Still  more, — do  you  remember 
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how  Rowland  loved  the  infant,  how  he  kissed  and  wept 
over  it,  when  you  were  about  to  take  it  to  your  cottage, 
and  act  the  mother  to  its  helplessness  ?  Do  you  call  to 
mind  how,  ere  the  babe  departed,  the  father's  chosen 
friend,  with  a  curious  dye,  unknown  in  these  countries, 
stamped  here — upon  her  shoulder — a  blood-red  rose,  and 
called  her  Rosalind?  You  know  me  now." 

But  the  agitation  of  Alice  at  the  moment  was  too  great 
to  recognise  any  one  ;  her  lips  became  white,  her  features 
rigid,  her  breathing  thick ;  she  attempted  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  her  brow,  but  her  hand  refused  its  accus- 
tomed office,  and  she  fell  senseless  upon  the  earth. 

The  Outlaw  appeared  as  if  a  sudden  suspicion  darted 
through  his  brain,  for  he  little  heeded  the  nurse ;  but 
while  Rosalind  was  busied  in  using  restoratives,  he  pon- 
dered, and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  daughter  of  his 
friend.  When,  in  a  few  minutes,  Alice  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  he  requested  Rosalind  to 
let  him  look  at  the  mark  which  he  had  sportively  im- 
printed ;  she  appeared  astonished  at  the  whole  scene,  and 
only  conscious  upon  this  point,  that  there  stood  beside  her 
one  who  had  known  her  father,  who  had  been  her  father's 
friend — this  was  enough  at  once  to  win  her  heart  and  con- 
fidence, and  her  hand  was  upon  the  clasp  of  her  jacket, 
when  Alice  exclaimed, — 

"No,  no,  child,  do  not! — you  know  there  is  no  such 
mark, — there  was  no  such,  or  if  there  was,  it  is  worn 
out ;  there  is  no  such — and — it  is  a  lie — all  a  false  lie  ! " 

"  Woman  !"  exclaimed  the  Outlaw,  fiercely,  seizing  her 
at  the  same  instant,  and  raising  her  from  the  ground  ; 
"  dare  you  to  say  that  I  have  told  a  lie  !" 

She  shrank  back  faint  and  appalled  from  his  appeal ; 
and,  letting  go  her  arm,  he  pushed  down  the  collar  and 
sleeve  of  Rosalind's  dress,  until  the  right  shoulder  was 
partly  exposed ;  then  drew  her  near  the  torch,  and  examined 
the  fair  skin  with  great  attention  ;  and  at  last,  letting  go 
the  folds  of  the  drapery,  slowly  said, — 

"Woman!  you  have  dared  to  practise  an  imposture!" 

Alice  fell  upon  her  knees,  wrung  her  hands,  exclaimed, 
denied  ;  but  still  the  calm  stern  gaze  of  the  Outlaw,  when- 
ever it  rested  upon  her,  petrified  her  tongue,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

uBy  the  Almighty's  help,  I  declare  that  from  hence 
you  stir  not  till  you  have  made  full  and  true  confession  of 
the  sin  you  have  committed ;  I  need  but  look  upon  this 
girl  to  feel  that  she  is  innocent  of  all  wrong.  Woman ! 
hear  me  ;  I  repeat,  you  move  not  hence  till  all  is  told." 
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Again  the  unfortunate  nurse  sank  upon  her  knees,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  she  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press herself;  nor  was  Rosalind  less  deeply  anxious  to 
hear  what  she  had  to  tell ;  her  entreaties  were  added  to 
the  Outlaw's  command,  and  the  nurse  became  sufficiently 
collected  to  utter  broken  sentences  of  contrition ;  when 
Spritsail,  tearing  the  cloak  from  the  wall,  burst  upon  them 
and  exclaimed, — 

" '  Sauve  qui  peut !' — the  line  of  underwood  and  heath," 
he  continued  rapidly,  "  midway  between  Cadland  and  Hill- 
top, is  on  fire !  We  all  know  what  it  portends  ;  the 
foresters,  finding  soldiers  on  our  track,  have  fired  the 
heaths,  to  enable  us  to  escape  under  cover  of  the  flames, 
which  at  this  hour  will  effect  a  diversion,  terrify  the 
horses,  and,  by  God's  grace,  we  shall  all  find  shelter." 

"  Destroy  this  hut,  then,  with  all  speed,"  replied  the 
Outlaw ;  and  it  was  when  great  efforts  were  necessary  that 
the  energy  of  this  singular  man  shone  forth  with  unclouded 
lustre.  "  Tear  up  these  palisades  ;  throw  them  into  the 
pits,  where  they  may  remain  for  future  use ;  extinguish 
your  fire,  and  then  each  man  provide  for  his  own  safety. 
You  know  where  and  when  our  next  meeting  was  arranged 
— let  it  take  place  there  !'J 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  every  pole  was  uptorn  ;  and, 
almost  before  Rosalind  thought  it  possible  that  a  single  axe 
could  have  been  wielded,  the  rustic  edifice  was  demolished, 
and  the  bold  company  stood  in  the  open  air,  and  saw  the 
stars  of  heaven  brightly  twinkling  through  the  foliage  of 
the  venerable  oaks.  It  was  an  hour  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. In  the  distance  the  fire  was  meandering  over  the 
fern,  like  a  huge  thing  of  life ;  turning,  and  twining,  and 
shooting  upwards,  as  if  in  triumph,  until  it  seized  upon 
something  that  opposed  its  progress,  and  was  worthy  of 
its  prowess.  In  another  quarter  it  clomb  through  many 
thickets,  and  flung  aloft  its  spiral  and  burning  tongues  into 
the  midnight  air  ;  while  the  smoke,  which  the  soft  clouds 
would  not  companion  with,  hovered  as  a  pall  over  its 
burning  path  ;  it  was  an  awful  sight,  and  appeared  increas- 
ing in  the  beholder's  gaze,  until  the  eye  could  hardly  com- 
pass its  extent.  In  one  particular  spot  it  had  achieved  the 
topmost  branches  of  a  clump  of  stately  trees  that  had 
escaped  the  destruction  which,  during  the  two  previous 
reigns,  had  threatened  the  New  Forest  with  annihilation ; 
and  there  it  indeed  towered,  a  pillar  of  liquid  lire,  high 
and  lofty,  shouting  in  its  mighty  strength  to  the  lesser 
demons  that  crackled  at  its  base.  It  was  a  glorious  and 
terrible  pyramid ;  at  first  the  fire  had  quivered  and  danced 
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along  the  wide -spreading  branches  of  those  venerable  trees, 
until  each  had  yielded  to  its  influence,  and  the  triumphant 
banner  of  the  destroying  angel  seemed  to  wave  over  the 
entire  forest.  And  well  did  the  sounds  of  humanity  accord 
with  the  terrors  of  the  fire-king : — there  was  the  quick 
and  tuneless  tira-la  of  the  forest  bugle  carolling  above  the 
night  breeze,  the  hasty  roll  of  the  soldier's  drum,  the 
reiterated  shout  of  friend  and  foe,  mingling  where  only 
they  could  mingle — in  the  skies  !  While  the  startled  deer 
would  troop  it  over  the  lawns,  stop  and  stare  at  the  distant 
flames,  which  appeared  all  the  nearer  for  the  darkness, — 
start  and  sniff  the  danger,  then  toss  high  their  antler'd 
heads,  and  away  to  another  covert. 

But  short  time  was  given  to  Rosalind  to  dwell  upon  this 
or  any  other  incident.  So  rapidly  did  all  events  pass,  that 
she  could  hardly  believe  the  reality  of  what  she  witnessed ; 
the  outlaws  were  separating,  when  their  chief  directed 
her  to  follow  him.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  Alice  was 
completely  bewildered — unable  either  to  think  or  act ;  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  the  poor  girl  would  have  been  left 
entirely  to  her  own  direction,  and  have  either  perished  in 
the  flames  or  encountered  the  soldiery,  had  not  the  Outlaw 
with  much  kindness  conducted  her,  closely  followed  as  she 
was  by  her  nurse,  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  foresters, 
where  he  left  them  in  safety,  to  provide  for  his  own. 

The  forester's  wife  put  her  and  her  nurse  into  a  small 
inner  closet ;  and  the  young  and  innocent  creature,  over- 
powered by  emotion  and  fatigue,  finding  it  impossible  to 
extract  any  word  from  Alice,  was  soon  in  a"  child-like 
sleep.  Not  so  her  companion,  who  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards,  uttering  low  and  monotonous  moans,  and  at  last 
found  some  refuge  in  her  old  occupation  of  telling  over  her 
beads,  praying  to  the  Virgin  to  forgive  her  her  sins,  and, 
above  all,  the  one  she  had  last  committed,  by  forwarding 
the  escape  of  her  darling  from  a  holy  convent. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

WHEN  the  Outlaw  consigned  the  fair  Rosalind  to  the  care 
of  the  forester's  wife,  he  set  forth  alone,  intending  to  tra- 
verse a  path  leading  to  a  still  more  secret  haunt  of  the 
daring  malcontents,  who  admitted  his  power  while  they 
sneered  at  his  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  idle,  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  to  attempt  convincing  the  multitude  of 
the  singleness  of  purpose  of  one  of  those  patriots  of  Eng- 
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land  whose  very  name  has  sunk  into  oblivion  in  the  land 
for  whose  good  life  itself  would  have  been  sacrificed,  if  by 
it  he  could  have  added  to  her  glory  or  her  peace.  Many 
such  patriots  have  been,  and  many  such  still  are  ;  but  alas ! 
in  England,  now-a-days,  we  cultivate  flowers  instead  of 
oaks. 

At  threescore  it  is  only  the  great  leading  features  of 
human  character  that  continue  firm  and  unshaken:  the 
weaker  passions  are  destroyed  ;  the  early  shadows  of  life's 
morning  faded  ;  but  the  grand  outlines  remain,  rather  as 
records  of  what  has  been,  than  as  efficient  to  act  and  pro- 
cure pleasure  from  the  on- course  of  existence. 

Every  emotion  of  the  past,  every  hope  for  the  future, 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  Outlaw's  great  and  overwhelming 
love  of  country.  He  had  once  a  heart  as  capable  of  all 
the  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature  as  ever  beat  in  mortal 
bosom ;  but  such  weaknesses  had  passed.  He  lived  but 
for  one  purpose.  Sometimes  his  spirit  would  revisit  the 
objects  of  every-day  existence — would  dwell  with  the 
young  and  fair — would  hope  with  them,  and  fear  for  them ; 
— but  then  it  was  as  a  stranger  passing  from  his  own  to  a 
foreign  land.  The  creatures  of  earth  were  not  fit  mates 
for  a  spirit  that  had  already  tasted  of  immortality,  casting 
far  from  it  the  dross  and  selfishness  of  the  world — by  wel- 
coming pain  and  privation,  so  that  they  tended  to  advance 
his  great  object.  The  mere  worldling  can  see  but  little 
difference  between  the  hero  and  the  madman ;  no  wonder, 
then,  that  more  than  half  of  those  who  were  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  the  Outlaw  regarded  him  in  the  light  of 
one  whose 

"Senses  wandered,  and  whose  wits  were  crazed." 

It  was  clear  moonlight  when  he  set  forth ;  and  having 
reached  an  eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  spot 
on  which  the  fire  had  been,  he  paused,  and  with  folded 
arms  gazed  on  th^  smouldering  relics.  Religion  had  never 
visited  his  heart  as  the  gentle  dove,  bearing  the  olive  of 
.  peace  and  resignation ;  it  came  to  him  rather  as  the  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness — as  the  Spirit  thundering  from 
Mount  Sinai.  If,  with  the  present  race  of  puny  cavilling 
philosophers,  he  had  dared  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  Holy 
Writ,  because  he  could  not  comprehend  its  mysteries,  he 
would  have  arraigned  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  on  account 
of  his  humility ;  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
dwell  with  mercy,  seeing  he  would  rather  execute  judg- 
ment. 
The  mighty  fire  was  nearly  extinguished  ;  it  no  longer 
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mounted  to  the  sky  and  mingled  with  the  clouds.  Over- 
head there  still  hung  a  canopy  of  thick  smoke,  and  be- 
neath there  was  a  deep  red  glare — the  expiring  effort  of 
the  fire -king.  Suddenly  a  rocket  sprang  up,  as  a  single 
red  star — trembled  in  the  air,  and  vanished. 

u  What ! "  murmured  the  Outlaw ;  "  danger  also  in 
that  quarter ! "  He  paused,  uncertain  which  path  to  pur- 
sue :  the  elevation  he  stood  upon  enabled  him  to  behold 
the  hut  where  Rosalind  had  been  left,  and  he  almost 
thought  of  returning  to  the  cottage ;  to  do  so  he  must 
have  retraced  his  steps  through  the  low  brushwood  he 
had  quitted,  and  this  he  did  not  consider  a  very  safe 
course,  as  murder  skulks  in  hedge-rows  when  it  dares  not 
walk  in  the  clear  forest  glades.  As  he  paused,  he  felt 
something  brush  rudely  by  him,  and,  looking  down,  saw 
Sir  Everard  Sydney's  old  hound,  who,  satisfied  with 
rousing  his  attention,  stood  silently  and  calmly  by  his  side, 
as  if  resolved  to  accompany  his  wanderings.  At  any 
other  time,  perhaps,  the  Outlaw  might  have  deemed  even 
the  society  of  that  poor  brute  obtrusive ;  but  there  was 
something  so  well-timed  in  his  appearance,  in  the  firm  yet 
gentle  manner  with  which  he  claimed  companionship  in 
the  silence  and  danger  of  the  forest,  beset  as  it  was  by  the 
emissaries  of  James,  that  he  was  welcomed  by  a  caress, 
seldom  bestowed  upon  any  living  thing.  The  creature 
knew  him  well,  and  extended  his  fealty  from  his  master  to 
his  master's  friend ;  it  was  a  sort  of  compact,  entered  into 
without  word  or  sign,  and  yet  perfectly  understood ;  the 
dog  pressed  more  closely  to  the  Outlaw's  side,  as  if  ready 
and  willing  to  aid  him  in  any  trial. 

The  wanderer's  eye  glanced  occasionally  from  the  cot- 
tage to  the  heavens,  taking  in  the  vast  arch  within  his 
gaze,  when  suddenly  another  red  light  sprang  into  the  air, 
and  disappeared  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  first. 

"  There  is  danger,"  he  murmured,  u  and  nearer  too 
than  I  anticipated :  but  where  ?  "  t 

The  dog  uttered  a  low  faint  growl,  as  if  in  reply,  but 
did  not  move :  the  Outlaw  looked  closely  down  to  perceive 
the  direction  of  his  eye,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  fixed  upon 
a  covert  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  left  on  the  declivity. 
He  knew  that  he  was  standing  in  a  most  disadvantageous 
position,  a  mark  for  any  murderous  rifle,  as  the  moon 
shone  full  upon  him ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  undisguised 
by  cloak  or  pilgrim's  hat,  or  anything  to  render  his  identity 
doubtful.  The  watchful  brute  again  sniffed  and  muttered, 
and  commenced  scraping  the  ground  in  his  impatience, 
stretching  his  feet  forward,  drawing  back  his  head,  and 
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crouching  as  if  to  spring ;  then  touching  the  earth  with 
his  bowed  chest,  and  drawing  his  lips  from  off  his  worn 
fangs.  From  his  movements  the  Outlaw  concluded  that 
an  enemy  was  near ;  his  right  hand  had  already  with- 
drawn his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  his  left  grasped 
his  pistol.  Without  appearing  to  retreat,  he  drew  close 
to  one  of  the  noble  forest-oaks,  and  stood  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  copse,  while  his  body  was  concealed 
by  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  he  had  hardly  changed  his  po- 
sition, had  certainly  not  gained  time  to  place  himself  as  he 
intended,  when  a  bullet  cut  the  air  beside  him,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  soldier  sprang  towards  him  from  out  the 
thicket. 

And  here  the  sagacity — instinct — call  it  what  you  will 
— of  the  noble  dog,  shone  forth  with  all  the  boasted  su- 
periority of  reason ;  he  flew  at  and  fastened  on  the  mur- 
derer, and,  while  hanging  to  his  throat,  the  Outlaw  had 
time  to  whistle  a  shrill  note,  which  rang  amid  the  trees 
like  the  call  of  a  wild  bird ;  his  finger  was  on  the  trigger 
of  his  pistol,  but  he  could  not  fire  without  destroying  his 
shaggy  friend,  and  this  he  was  too  grateful,  as  well  as  too 
wise,  to  attempt.  Within  a  briefer  space  than  one  could 
draw  a  second  breath,  he  had  closed  with  his  assailant : 
and  the  dog  couched  panting  upon  the  ground,  collecting 
his  energies  for  another  spring.  It  could  not  be  called  a 
fair  trial  of  strength  or  power,  for  the  assassin  is  ever 
cowardly ;  no  matter  what  his  incentive  may  be  to  destroy 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  there  is  something  so  base  in 
the  attempt,  that  human  nature  shrinks  from  itself  even 
in  the  act  that  is  dictated  by  its  own  sin :  then  his 
strength  had  been  somewhat  shaken  by  Brano's  wolfish 
attack ;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  that,  he  was  assailed  by 
the  man  he  had  crept  and  cringed  to  murder. 

Still  it  was  a  fierce  struggle :  the  Outlaw's  firm  and 
unyielding  figure,  tough  and  muscular,  had  not  yet  greatly 
declined  in  strength,  though  its  agility  had  departed  with 
his  youth.  The  bravo's  lissom  form  twisted  and  recovered 
itself,  as  a  constrictor  of  the  African  forest  twines  its 
death-grasp  round  the  brave  and  determined  lion.  Now 
upright,  opposing  his  thews  and  sinews  to  the  onset  of  his 
rigid  antagonist,  who,  with  firm-set  teeth  and  every  muscle 
tightened,  increased  his  exertions  and  stood  his  ground 
without  losing  an  inch  of  his  advantage.  Suddenly  the 
soldier  sprang  round,  and  endeavoured  to  trip  him  from 
his  position  ;  but  as  easily  could  he  have  uprooted  the  oak 
beneath  which  they  stood.  The  Outlaw  laughed  a  fierce 
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laugh,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  position  he  had  lost, 
cast  him  from  him  on  the  sward,  as  a  man  flings  away 
what  is  at  once  loathsome  and,  dangerous.  While  he  lay 
grovelling  on  the  ground,  his  adversary  snatched  his  sword 
and  plunged  wildly  at  his  fallen  foe  ;  so  desperately  did  he 
strike,  that  the  weapon  shivered  in  the  earth,  for  the 
shadow  of  night  deceived  his  aim,  and  he  stabbed  wide  of 
his  mark.  Apparently  he  was  ashamed  of  this  whirlwind 
violence,  for  he  muttered  a  word  of  prayer  while  drawing 
his  pistol  from  his  belt.  Again  the  dog  joined  in  the 
deadly  feud,  and  again  grasped  the  throat  of  the  enemy  of 
his  friend.  The  Outlaw  sank  upon  his  knees  on  the  sol- 
dier's heaving  chest ;  and  thrusting  Brano  from  his  prey, 
while  the  victim  distinctly  heard  the  pistol  click  at  his  ear, 
exclaimed,  "  Call  once  upon  the  Lord  for  pardon— judg- 
ment is  come ! "  The  eyeballs  of  the  wretch  glared  as  he 
looked  wildly  round  him  for  succour ;  his  lips  parted  fear- 
fully, and  he  motioned  with  his  hands  for  mercy. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  uttering  these  words,  a 
female  glided  from  the  thicket,  and,  catching  the  chain 
which  suspended  the  Outlaw's  whistle  round  his  neck, 
flung  it  over  her  own,  and  repeated  the  peculiar  call  he 
had  used  on  first  discovering  his  foe.  She  clapped  her 
hands  with  wild  delight  at  the  sound,  and  danced  and 
sprang  into  another  covert,  repeating  the  note,  which  had 
hardly  died  upon  the  midnight  air  when  she  re-awoke  its 
echoes  far  through  the  forest  glades. 

u  Pray!"  said  the  Outlaw,  in  his  deep  low  voice,  while 
the  dog  remained,  by  his  side,  ready  to  spring  at  the 
soldier's  slightest  movement.  It  is  hard  to  pray  to  God 
with  violent  and  certain  death  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
that  violent  death  about  to  be  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
man.  We  see  so  evidently  that  the  power  is  with  our 
fellow  mortal,  that  it  is  difficult  to  look  beyond  the  present 
and  certain  destruction,  which  hangs  like  the  fabled  sword 
above  our  head.  "Pray  not  to  me,  but  to  the  Lord," 
again  repeated  the  Outlaw ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a 
rush  amid  the  brushwood  as  of  a  sharp  wind,  and  his 
arms  were  forcibly  pinioned  from  behind,  while  a  party  of 
soldiers  joined  in  the  shout  u  Long  live  King  James !" 

The  prostrate  soldier  was  dragged  up  by  his  deliverers : 
but  his  first  act  after  his  rescue  was  one  neither  of  thank- 
fulness nor  mercy ;  he  flew  at  a  comrade  who  had  stepped 
somewhat  forward,  and  shaking  him  violently  by  the 
collar,  exclaimed, — 

"  You  cowardly  scoundrel !  to  leave  me  in  the  jaws  of 
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death  while  you  lay  beneath  yonder  tree — I  could  see  your 
cap  glitter.  You  shall  never  serve  me  thus  again — 
never!" 

"  Hands  off,  Snap'em,"  interposed  another;  "Bill's  a 
good  fellow  on  a  march,  a  capital  fellow  at  a  sirloin — 
swears  an  oath  like  a  man  who  fears  neither  God  nor  devil, 
and  at  pillage  or  revel  is  the  devil  himself.  Nay,  let  him 
go ;  there's  some  men  have  a  terror  of  one  thing,  some  of 
another,  and  Bill's  mother  was  frightened  with  gunpowder, 
so  he  can't  abide  the  smell  of  it — that's  all." 

"  Hullo,  Bill,"  said  a  third,  looking  up  from  his  employ- 
ment, which  was  that  of  twisting  a  rope  strongly  round  the 
Outlaw's  arms;  u  Hullo,  Bill,  stand  up  like  a  man! 
Why,  what  dost  mean  by  staggering  like  a  drunkard  ?  " 

"  Snap'em,  my  cove !  you've  been  over  hard  with  the 
boy  ;  why,  if  he  didn't  come  to  help  thee,  he  brought  us 
here  ;  and  thee  ain't  dead,  man  !  and  this  chap's  safe." 

uSafe!"  repeated  the  sergeant;  "ay,  safe  at  last;" 
and  his  malignant  eye  rested  upon  the  upright  and  dig- 
nified figure  of  the  man  he  had  pursued  with  such  bitter 
enmity.  u  Safe  !  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  is  that  to  thee  !"  repeated  the  first  speaker.  UI 
tell  thee  what  it  is, — a  bag  of  gold  amongst  us,  a  gold 
piece  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  stains  the  scaffold  !" 

u  Scaffold  ! "  growled  the  sergeant :  "  scaffold  !  take  men 
there,  not  carrion.  I  vow  to  God  and  the  Virgin  that  he 

shall  be  hung  upon  this  tree  ;  and  then But  why  hang 

him  ?  it  is  long  since  we  had  a  turn  at  Colonel  Kirke's 
play — let  us  pike  him  on  the  spot, — a  head  will  trouble  us 
less  on  its  journey  to  Hounslow,  when  it  hasn't  a  live 
tongue  in  its  chaps  ;  the  reward  will  be  all  the  same.  Let 
us  declare  that  we  could  not  take  him  alive.  Who  need 
say  no  to  that  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  replied  the  cowardly  ruffian  who  followed, 
now  that  the  danger  was  past,  in  his  patron's  track— 
"not  I." 

"  Not  you,  accursed  snake  !"  echoed  that  same  patron. 
"  You  !  you  would  feed  on  dead  rats  sooner  than  kill  live 
game,  because  of  the  danger.  If  you  attempt  to  put  a 
stab  or  a  bullet  in  him,  I'll  hang  yon  on  the  next 
tree  ;  back  to  your  kennel,  cur !  back,  I  say,  or  by  the 
Lord !" 

"  I'm  not  over  nice,"  interrupted  a  gray-headed  soldier ; 
u  but  it  strikes  me,  somehow,  that  if  we  shoots  this  here 
man  without  orders,  it's  very  like  a  murder !" 

"  Murder  !  there's  no  sich  a  thing  as  murder  in  killing 
a  heretic,  that  ever  I  heard  of.  You  must  be  mad — to 
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talk  of  murder,  indeed!"  said  another,  who  had  the  covet- 
ing of  blood  stamped  upon  his  brow. 

44  Besides,"  continued  the  sergeant,  "  he  has  escaped  so 
often  :  he  is  known  to  have  dealings  in  the  black  art,  that 
he  may  change  into  a  beast,  or  a  bat,  or  a " 

44  Cross  yerself  like  a  good  Catholic,  whenj^ou  speak  of 
such  like,"  interrupted  a  fourth.  44  You've  no  religion  in 
you,  Snap'em."  The  sergeant  did  cross  himself,  but  he 
sneered  also,  though  the  sneer  was  not  observed,  for  the 
night  shadows  were  darkening  as  the  Outlaw's  doom  was 
decided  on.  The  debate  between  the  soldiers  as  to  whe- 
ther the  unfortunate  man  should  be  conveyed  to  head- 
quarters, or  dispatched  upon  the  spot,  was  merely  a  calcu- 
lation of  which,  in  the  first  place,  would  obtain  most 
money,  and,  in  the  second,  be  attended  by  least  risk. 
The  living  Outlaw  would  certainly  be  the  most  valuable, 
and  upon  that  they  conferred  loudly  before  him  ;  but  the 
chances  of  escape ;  the  more  than  chance,  the  certainty, 
that  a  rescue  would  be  attempted — for  they  did  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  the  fire  was  the  result  of  chance — 
was  whispered  of  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  sergeant's  life.  No  tiger 
ever  more  earnestly  desired  to  lap  an  Indian's  blood,  than 
he  to  immolate  his  prisoner  ;  and,  as  with  drawn  weapon 
he  was  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  his  prey,  in  an  instant, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  band  was  surrounded  by 
foresters,  and  some  of  those  whom  we  encountered  in  the 
woodland  haunt. 

The  sergeant,  however,  was  intent  upon  destruction ;  he 
was  wound  up  to  that  pitch  of  revenge  which  rendered 
him  careless  of  his  own  fate,  so  that  his  purpose  was 
accomplished  ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have 
preserved  the  Outlaw,  had  it  not  been  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  to  work  his  deliverance  by  the  feeble  hands  of 
the  half-frantic  girl  who  had  so  boldly  sounded  through 
the  forest  the  call  to  his  friends.  It  seems  as  though  the 
foolish  are  sometimes  gifted  with  an  instinct  which  more 
than  compensates  for  their  natural  weakness.  Delighted 
at  the  commotion  she  had  excited,  and  knowing  that  some 
(poor  thing  !)  whom  she  had  loved,  and  still  loved  all  too 
dearly,  took  interest  in  the  renewed  alarm,  she  stole  un- 
perceived  back  to  the  spot ;  and  seeing  the  Outlaw,  whom 
she  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  superstitious  vene- 
ration, tied  under  the  same  tree  where  she  had  left  him 
kneeling  on  his  adversary's  breast,  she  dexterously  cut 
the  cords,  even  before  the  foresters  sprang  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  then  bounded  from  the  strife,  thus  giving 
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him  liberty,  which  she  knew  he  would  use  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

The  times  were  those  of  superstition,  and  the  king  who 
governed  England  was  a  believer  in  supernatural  agency — 
not  a  fancier,  one  of  those  whose  hearts  incline  while  their 
heads  rebel  against  such  faith — but  an  out-and-out  be- 
liever. And,  moreover,  it  was  a  period  when  the  people 
took  the  tone  of  their  minds  and  manners  from  the  court. 
The  Outlaw  himself  was  hardly  conscious  how  the  release 
had  been  effected,  but  he  felt  the  slavish  cords  fall  from 
his  wrists  ;  he  saw  familiar  faces  through  the  dim  shadows 
of  night ;  and  he  sprang  free  as  a  forest  stream  into  the 
moonlight  that  had  just  burst  from  beneath  a  cloud. 

The  sergeant  stopped  in  his  course  when  he  saw  his 
enemy  at  liberty,  astonished  at  the  miracle  !  The  pause, 
momentary  as  it  was,  was  fatal,  for  the  blow  of  a  forester's 
axe  levelled  him  with  the  earth  ;  and  now  the  '  melee ' 
became  general — English  against  English,  in  the  strife  of 
deadly  death.  Stout  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who,  wise  in 
council,  and  ^foremost  with  his  jest  in  gallant  company, 
was  brave  and  earnest  in  the  fray,  came  boldly  to  the  side 
of  his  friend,  who  had  already  snatched  a  weapon  from 
one  of  the  woodland  rangers,  always  provided  richly  in 
the  way  of  defence. 

UI  am  here,"  he  whispered,  "be  not  cast  down." 

At  first,  [words  were  mingled  with  the  strife, — oaths, 
execrations,  and  the  muttered  passes  of  the  opposing  par- 
ties ;  but,  as  death  became  more  general,  the  silence  grew 
intense,  disturbed  only  by  the  reports  of  pistol  or  rifle,  or 
the  crackling  of  the  underwood  when  body  after  body  fell 
heavily  to  rise  no  more.  The  Outlaw  himself  was,  like 
the  destroying  angel,  fierce  and  terrible  ;  the  blood  which 
had  curdled  and  frozen  round  his  heart  as  he  stood  ex- 
pecting an  ignominious  death,  now  rushed  madly  to  his 
brain,  and,  as  the  deadly  character  of  the  fray  increased, 
his  strength  gained  fresh  impetus  by  every  blow  he  struck : 
— it  was  the  awful  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  one  that  did 
not  pass  away. 

"  They  are  nearly  all  destroyed  or  dispersed,"  said  Sir 
Patrick,  grasping  his  arm  ;  u  and  let  us  use  what  leisure 
we  can  command,  for  there  are  troops  around  us,  and  at 
the  ports  the  landing  is  so  fully  looked  for,  that,  if  again 
met,  our  lives  are  not  worth  a  baubee.  Come  along,  and 
leave  the  foresters  to  finish  the  fight." 

u  Behold,  the  Lord  has  delivered  the  Papists  into  my 
hand — to  cut  down,  to  avenge,  and  to  destroy!"  he  re- 
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plied,  fanaticism  banishing  every  anticipation  of  personal 
danger. 

"And  has  also,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "pointed  out  the 
way  of  escape.  Which  will  most  serve  the  cause, — re- 
maining here  to  act  chief  butcher  to  a  parcel  of  poor  devils 
of  soldiers,  who  only  perform  their  duty — or  hastening  to 
where  you  can  overthrow  those  whose  deeds  are  high  and 
evil  ?  Why,  in  two  hours  the  whole  country  will  be  up 
in  arms ! " 

It  was  the  only  argument  he  could  use  with  effect,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  their  way.  Suddenly  the 
Outlaw  stopped  and  exclaimed, — 

" The  dog!" 

"  Dog  ! "  repeated  Sir  Patrick.     "  What  dog  ?  " 

"Sir  Everard's,"  he  replied;  "Sir  Everard's  noble 
dog ;  had  it  not  been  for  him,  I  should  have  been  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  I  must  go  back  for  him." 

"  You  are  sheer  mad,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  to  talk  thus 
of  dogs,  when  you  have  only  just  escaped  a  dog's  death  ; 
nay,  if  you  must,  I  will  with  you." 

"  Who  but  a  dog  would  have  so  risked  for  me  ?  "  an- 
swered the  Outlaw. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  his  friend,  gruffly ;  then  mut- 
tered to  himself, — "  It  is  ill  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  whirl- 
wind." But  they  were  spared  the  peril  of  returning  ;  for 
the  sagacious  brute,  aware,  doubtless,  that  the  danger  was 
not  over,  followed  close  in  their  path. 

"  We  must  get  rid  of  him,  somehow,  before  morning," 
said  Sir  Patrick  ;  "it  will  never  do  to  be  tracked  by  Sir 
Everard's  dog,  however  noble  he  may  be." 

"  True  ;  I  will  have  him  sent  to  Sydney  Pleasance." 

"  Trust  him  to  mad  Ciss,  who  played  the  heroine  so 
well  to-night ;  she  will  meet  us,  I'll  bet  a  score,  at  three  !  " 

"  God,  I  thank  Thee  !"  returned  the  enthusiast,  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  inspecting  his  pistols,  and  casting 
his  sword  over  his  left  shoulder,  to  hold  it  ready  for  as- 
sault ; — "  God,  I  thank  Thee  !  for  Thou  workest  wonders 
by  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils  !  A  dumb  brute,  and  a  wild 
witless  girl,  whose  heart  is  over-eaten  with  the  leprosy  of 
sin — these  have  been  thy  ministers  !" 

"  Speak  not  so  loud,"  whispered  his  cautious  compa- 
nion ;  "  speak  not  so  loud  ;  and  as  to  poor  Ciss,  I  dare  say 
her  heart  is  as  clean  as  many  that  beat  beneath  a  silken 
bodice." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DREAR  and  disastrous  enough  had  been  Sir  EverardV 
journey  to  London.  Where  the  country  was  not  up  in 
open  and  determined  arms,  either  for  or  against  one  of  the 
rival  princes,  it  was  alive  with  suspicion :  women  grouped 
with  their  husbands  and  neighbours  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns.  Faces  were  pressed  against  the  cottage  window, 
as  every  carriage  or  horseman  passed  along  the  village 
ways  ;  a  busy  number  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  rural 
inns  or  still  more  rural  smithies,  and  discussed  the  topics 
touched  upon  in  some  town  paper,  which  one,  more  learned 
than  his  fellows,  was  clever  enough  to  spell  through.  The 
children  of  the  hamlets  had  ceased  to  play  upon  the  green ; 
and  their  companions,  the  village  curs,  sat  gravely  in  the 
sunshine,  barking  occasionally  with  much  acrimony  as  the 
soldiers  marched,  generally  in  large  detachments,  along  the 
roads  ;  until,  at  last,  the  poor  animals  got  either  so  soundly 
drubbed  or  loudly  cursed  for  their  fidelity,  that  they  learnt 
the  better  part  of  wisdom,  and  accordingly  permitted  their 
enemies  to  come  and  go  with  no  greater  indications  of  dis- 
pleasure than  a  chorus  of  suppressed  growls.  Sir  Everard 
thought  he  had  never  traversed  the  country  when  it  ap- 
peared to  so  much  disadvantage :  the  very  birds  had  de- 
parted from  the  hedgerows,  and  every  town  displayed 
active  preparations  for  war. 

On  his  father's  arrest,  Basil  had  set  forward  to  the  king  ; 
and  Cuthbert  Raymond  loved  too  dearly  the  interests  of 
his  friend  to  suffer  him  to  go  alone.  Lady  Sydney  having 
made  the  proper  and  necessary  effort  to  accompany  her 
husband,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  and  remained  at 
Sydney  Pleasance.  Having  done  what  beseemed  her,  she 
betook  herself  to  prayer  and  fasting,  from  which  she  was 
aroused  by  Father  Frank  conveying  the  intelligence  that 
Rosalind  and  her  nurse  had  positively  absconded  from  St. 
Mary's  Priory.  This  so  completely  amazed  her,  that  the 
day  following  Rosalind's  adventure,  although  informed 
that  a  fire  still  raged  amongst  the  brushwood  and  fern  of 
the  forest,  she  was  nothing  deterred  from  visiting  St.  Mary's 
herself.  Here  she  remained  privately  two  days,  during 
which  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  fugitives ;  but 
on  her  return  to  Sydney  Pleasance  she  was  not  alone ; 
Margaret  Raymond,  the  avowed  friend  of  poor  Rosalind, 
accompanied  her.  This  young  lady  had  managed  so  skil- 
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fully,  during  the  hour  that  Lady  Sydney  examined  her 
touching  Rosalind's  habits  and  escape,  that  she  caught  the 
mother  of  Basil  Sydney  in  her  toils,  and  so  charmed  her, 
that  the  ahbess  was  induced  to  consent  that  Margaret 
should  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Sydney  Pleasance. 

If  we  are  served,  and  have  not  the  innate  feeling  which 
prompts  an  honest  mind  to  return  a  free  benefit  seven-fold, 
we  become  anxious  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the 
good,  and  work  up  our  feelings  to  believe  we  have  been 
injured — our  pride  rebels,  if  our  gratitude  do  not  over- 
whelm it ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  benevolent  man  ought  to 
reckon  upon  two  stabs  where  he  deserves  three  kisses  ;  and 
yet  to  receive  even  thanks  once  for  five  times  of  service  is 
more  than  a  wise  man  expects. 

Margaret  Raymond  felt  she  had  injured  Rosalind  Syd- 
ney ;  and  as  her  mind  was  wicked,  not  weak,  she  hated 
what  she  injured.  Rosalind  had  little  to  bestow  in  the 
way  of  gifts,  yet  had  Margaret  much  to  be  grateful  for ; 
for  Rosalind  had  given  her  the  rich  pearl  of  her  friendship, 
set  in  the  fine  gold  of  disinterested  zeal ;  nay,  so  perfectly 
did  the  unsophisticated  girl  rely  upon  her  honour,  that 
she  wrote  a  letter  explaining  the  cause  of  her  absence,  and 
stating  why  and  how  she  was  departing.  This  confession 
(as  Alice  called  it)  she  entrusted  to  her  nurse  to  deliver ; 
but  the  woman  had  about  her  that  Irish  shrewdness  which 
enabled  her  to  read  Margaret's  character  with  an  exactness 
that  would  have  astonished  even  Lady  Sydney,  who  piqued 
herself  upon  prying  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart. 
Alice  proved  her  wisdom  by  committing  the  letter  to  the 
flames  instead  of  forwarding  it  to  its  destination,  and  thus 
enabled  Rosalind  to  escape  in  safety  from  the  priory. 

Margaret  had  another  reason,  too,  for  hating  her  poor 
companion;  she  was,  although  unconsciously,  her  rival. 
It  needed  not  the  intercourse  of  long  and  constant  friend- 
ship, or  the  knowledge  of  excellence,  to  create  a  warm,  a 
passionate  feeling  in  the  ill-regulated  bosom  of  the  youth- 
ful Margaret.  She  had  heard  so  much  of  Basil  Sydney 
before  she  saw  him — of  his  wisdom,  his  bravery,  and  his 
beauty,  that  she  was  prepared  to  love  him — she  did  love 
him,  before  they  met.  She  had  heard  of  his  possessions 
also  ;  but  we  must  do  her  justice — proud,  ardent,  revenge- 
ful, and  ambitious  she  certainly  was,  but  she  was  not  mer- 
cenary ;  she  coveted  to  preside  over  the  honours  of  the 
house  of  Sydney,  but  she  cared  not  for  its  gold. 

When  first  she  became  acquainted  with  Rosalind,  she 
almost  wished  that  the  ban  of  dishonourable  birth  had  not 
rested  upon  her,  for  then  she  might  haye  called  her  u  sister." 
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Her  brother,  too,  had  told  her  how  much,  how  truly  he 
admired  her  friend ;  but  she  saw  there  was  another  who 
admired,  who  had  eyes,  and  ears,  and  heart,  and  feeling 
but  for  Rosalind.  She  looked  upon  the  blooming  cheek, 
the  ripe  but  childish  lip,  the  white  fair  brow,  the  sunny 
hair,  and  heard  the  tones  that  almost  laughed  in  their  soft 
music ;  and  vowed  a  bitter  oath,  that,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
her  soul,  she  would  mar  the  lives,  if  she  could  not  oblite- 
rate the  loves,  of  these  two  cousins.  She  sought  not,  as 
youth  generally  seeks,  to  reason  itself  into  the  belief  that 
the  sin  it  intends  is  not  sin  ;  far  from  it ;  she  knew  it  was 
sin  she  purposed — sin  deep  and  deadly ;  but  such  was  the 
power  of  her  jealousy,  that  she  resolved  to  perpetrate  all 
that  was  necessary  to  destroy  her  rival :  she  was  undis- 
mayed ;  she  stood,  like  Satan,  unappalled,  looking  into  the 
depth  of  her  own  hell,  and  saying,  u  If  Heaven  forsake 
me,  HERE  will  I  triumph." 

She  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  in  a  fair  way  of  achiev- 
ing her  object:  Kosalind  had  disappeared  from  the  convent, 
and  a  very  different  construction  had  been  put  upon  her 
flight  from  that  which  was  the  true  one  ;  she  was  painted 
to  Lady  Sydney  as  a  willing  wanton,  abandoning  what  was 
holy  to  practise  what  was  vile  ;  and  Margaret  did  not  fail 
to  convey  the  information  with  a  proper  portion  of  regrets, 
a  due  quantity  of  assertions  that  her  dear  friend  was  in- 
capable of  such  conduct ;  that  matters  bore  an  unpleasing 
aspect,  but  that  she  was  convinced — she  hoped — she 
trusted — she  believed — there  was  nothing  wrong — one 
who  had  contemplated  virtue  in  such  perfection  in  the 
Lady  Sydney  could  not  be  abandoned;  she  had  read  of 
such,  but  she  did  not,  could  not  credit  the  tales  were  truth. 
With  such  excuses  is  scandal  ever  seasoned,  and  by  such 
is  it  made  most  palatable  to  those  who  desire  it  as  their 
daily  food !  Alas  !  the  principle  has  not  lessened  its  influ- 
ence since  the  year  of  grace  1688. 

Miss  Raymond  would  have  dreaded,  in  her  jealousy, 
that  Rosalind  had  fled  to  her  cousin,  had  it  not  been  for 
her  certainty  of  the  delicate  purity  of  mind  and  conduct 
which  pervaded  all  the  actions  of  the  gentle  girl.  Mar- 
garet, whose  cunning  far  exceeded  her  years,  had  tried  her 
upon  every  point,  and  scrutinised  her  weaknesses  with  a 
skill  that  would  have  done  what  attorneys  and  their  clerks 
deem  "  honour"  to  any  practised  lawyer,  who  brazens  out 
the  truth,  and  banishes  integrity  from  the  courts  where 
Justice  is  too  often  an  outcast — and  where  revels  the 
usurper — Law !  But  all  her  skill  was  wasted :  Rosalind, 
guileless  of  all  plots,  all  plans,  all  thoughts  of  evil,  loved 
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truth  for  its  own  sake ;  and  Margaret  was  almost  tempted 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  her  beautiful  friend  was 
either  a  fool  or  a  greater  knave  than  herself. 

At  any  other  time  Rosalind's  absconding  would  have 
caused  a  terrible  commotion  at  St.  Mary's ;  but  now,  mat- 
ters were  changed.  They  had  important  affairs  connected 
with  their  own  well-doing  to  attend  to ;  and  Lady  Mary 
Powis,  whose  foreign  connections  enabled  her  to  ascertain 
more  fully  what  was  really  going  forward  beyond  seas,  saw, 
what  she  dreaded  to  believe,  that  the  influence  of  James 
was  not  only  on  the  wane,  but  galloping  down  hill  as  fast 
as  it  could  gallop ;  she  therefore  transferred  the  jewels 
and  money  of  the  convent  to  France,  resolving  to  take 
refuge  there  with  her  ladies  the  moment  that  Protestant 
ascendancy  had  obtained  the  victory  she  sorrowingly  anti- 
cipated for  it. 

There  has  ever  appeared  to  us  a  singular  cruelty  in  the 
destruction  of  religious  houses,  where  hundreds  of  excel^ 
lent,  well-minded,  and  holy  women  find  occupation  and 
repose.  The  usefulness,  the  unobtrusive  but  self-denying 
benevolence  of  their  purposes,  their  true  piety,  grounded 
in  what  we  call  error,  but  what  they  believe  fitting  and 
correct,  ought  to  protect  them  in  perilous  times.  If  we 
shine  in  the  brightness  of  a  more  purified  light,  it  ought 
to  teach  us  to  be  the  more  kindly  disposed  towards  those 
we  believe  otherwise  :  we  should  leave  the  dispersing  and 
the  uprooting  to  the  Lord.  The  prayer  of  the  powerful 
ought  ever  to  be,  *'  Put  away  from  me  a  persecuting 
spirit!" 

We  have  left  Rosalind  Sydney  for  too  long  a  time  ;  but 
we  return  to  her  now  with  the  eye  and  feeling  of  one  who 
has  wandered  amid  dangers — where  Nature  triumphs  in 
the  display  of  rocks  and  torrents ;  where  the  traveller  is 
bewildered  by  grandeur,  and  trembles  while  admiring  the 
magnificence  whose  origin  he  cannot  comprehend ;  where, 
weary  of  forests,  and  deaf  from  the  cataract's  thunder,  he 
turns  with  longing  eyes  and  a  beating  heart  to  the  calm 
and  silver  stream,  to  the  green  meadows  and  fragrant 
pastures,  where  the  willow  weeps  over  violets,  and  the 
rose  flings  its  perfume  into  the  lattice — where  Hope  and 
Love  dwell  together  as  one. 

When  Rosalind  awoke  and  found  herself  alone  with  her 
nurse,  she  again  implored  her  by  every  argument  in  her 
power  to  satisfy  or  to  destroy  the  hopes  which  had  sprung 
up  in  her  bosom.  She  knelt  to  her,  but  it  was  in  vain.  At 
first,  Alice  was  moody  and  silent ;  then,  as  Rosalind's  im- 
portunities increased,  she  grew  angry. 
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"  You  torment  me,"  she  replied,  "  about  the  ravings  of 
a  madman.  Could  you  not  see  he  was  mad  ?  Did  he  not 
look  for  a  mark  where  there  was  none  ? — my  darlint  you 
are  !  To  find  or  fancy  everything  a  wild  man-of-the- 
woods  tells  ye,  and  then  to  turn  upon  me  !  What  interest, 
avourneen,  would  I  have  to  make  ye  anything  but  what  ye 
war  born  and  brought  up — anything  but  what  God  made 
ye— tell  me  that?" 

"  But  he  knew  my  father : — oh,  Alice,  only  imagine 
that !  He  knew  my  father  ! — he  was  his  friend  ! — they 
loved  each  other !  And  my  mother — you  will  never  talk 
to  me  of  my  poor  mother,  Alice,  yet  I  know  I  should 
have  worshipped  her !  A  mother's  kiss  !  Alice,  tell  me, 
did  she  ever  kiss  me  ?  Alice,  Alice  !  without — even  under 
this  window — I  saw  a  hen  with  a  chicken  brood ;  and,  as 
we  entered,  we  disturbed  her  from  her  nest ;  and  to  see 
how  she  gathered  the  young  piping  things  under  her  wings, 
to  shield  them  from  danger ;  and  how  they  looked  to  her  for 
protection  !  Alas !  I  have  been  worse  off  than  those  poor 
forest  chicks  ;  I  have  had  no  mother  to  shelter  me !  The 
very  protection  which  friends  afford  is  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold  for  a  young  nursling.  A  mother's  love ! — it  tempers 
all  things  justly.  And  if  she  sinned— as  sinned  she  doubt- 
less did — why,  punishment  fell  sorely  on  her  for  that  sin. 
Nay,  Alice,  do  not  look  so  heavily ;  I  did  not  mean  to 
wound  you,  good  nurse  ;  you  were  all  to  me  but  a  mother  : 
yet  that  one  little  word,  how  vast  it  is ! — how  deep  its 
feelings ! — how  wide  its  prospects  !  —  all  but  a  mother  ! 
I  want  to  see  that  man  again,"  she  exclaimed,  \ 
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tinned,  or  what  effect  they  might  have  produced,  we  know 
not ;  for  suddenly  the  shrill  whistle  we  have  already  re- 
corded was  heard  through  the  cottage ;  and  the  forester's 
wife  was  calling  her  husband  to  arise.  There  was  a  bustle 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  at  last  the  matron  herself  put 
her  close-capped  head  into  their  little  chamber,  and  told 
the  nurse  not  to  be  frightened  if  there  was  a  scramble  up 
the  hill,  for  it  was  a  warning  of  danger  they  had  heard ; 
and  that  she  and  her  boy  had  better  get  up,  as  they  might 
soon  be  sent  a-foot.  The  sense  of  danger,  the  anticipation 
of  commotion,  is  a  relief  to  a  mind  overwrought  by  do- 
mestic suffering ;  and  Rosalind  felt  a  rest  from  anxiety 
when,  on  opening  the  little  casement,  the  fresh  cool  air  of 
midnight  bathed  her  brows  with  its  refreshing  fragrance. 
There  was  a  rustling  amid  the  birds  that  nestled  in  the 
thatch,  as  if  they  also  had  been  disturbed  by  the  noise 
which  sent  the  master  of  the  cottage  forth  with  his  rifle. 
Presently  the  whistle  sounded  near,  and  then,  away — away 
— away — into  the  forest. 

"The  devil's  in  the  wind,"  said  the  forester's  wife,  who 
stood  outside  the  window,  anxious  to  gather  the  sounds  of 
night,  and  calculate  as  to  their  cause.  uThe  devil's  in 
the  wind,  or  Mad  Ciss  has  blown  that  whistle.  Why, 
what  could  HE  be  about,  to  let  her  grasp  such  like — the 
wild  cat  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth  !" 

"  And  who  is  Mad  Ciss  ?"  inquired  Rosalind. 

"  It's  easy  known  you're  strange  in  these  parts,"  replied 
the  woman,  "  or,  boy  as  you  are,  you  would  have  known 
Mad  Ciss — pretty  Cicely  Maynard,  the  flower  of  the  forest, 
whose  beauty  broke  half  the  hearts  in  the  parish,  and 
crazed  her  own  wits.  Heaven  save  my  child  from  beauty, 
say  I ;  though  there  be  some  who  call  her  handsome  ;  but 
handsome  is  that  handsome  does.  What  good  has  her 
beauty  been? — why,  her  curse — a  curse  to  herself  and 
to  every  one  who  loved  her.  And  now  she's  taken  up 
with  a  set  of  mountebanks  or  morris-dancers,  and  goes 
showing  off,  not  fit  for  a  creditable  woman  to  talk  of,  in 
hose  and  buskin, — to  think  of  anything  of  a  woman  ever 
wearing^  aught  but  a  stiff  petticoat,  full,  and  modest,  j 
Augh  !  it's  easy  to  see  what  Popery  does.  Why,  they  do 
say  that  in  Rome,  the  great  Pope  himself,  though  he  be 
a  man,  wears  petticoats ;  and  the  Popish  women  leathers 
like  our  men!  I  knew  they'd  be  at  it!"  she  continued, 
as  the  flash  of  a  rifle  sparkled  in  the  distance,  and  was 
succeeded  by  another  and  another.  "  My  poor  Bob !  but 
he'll  not  go  too  deep  in  it,  I  know.  I  think  I'll  creep  up 
a  little  way,  and  see  if  I  can  make  him  hear  me  ; "  and  < 
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away  she  went  into  the  covert,  leaving  Alice  and  Rosalind 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  hut.  She  soon,  however,  re- 
turned, and  trimmed  the  fire,  and  prepared  food;  and 
when  Rosalind  timidly  inquired  if  u  she  could  tell  her 
what  had  chanced,"  she  replied,  that  doubtless  it  was  some 
of  those  who  had  got  scent  of  the  Outlaw.  "They  be 
hard  times,"  she  added  ;  "  people  can't  sleep  in  their  beds, 
nor  eat  their  food,  nor  live  like  Christians.  But  times 
will  mend : "  and  at  this  juncture  in  came  her  husband 
with  a  few  other  foresters ;  some  wounded  and  bleeding, 
but  all  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  Then  was  the  story 
rapidly  discussed  from  lip  to  lip,  how  the  Outlaw  had  been 
assaulted,  though  his  friends  and  partisans  had  set  fire  to 
the  brushwood  to  effect  a  diversion  in  his  favour ;  how  red 
lights  had  been  sent  up  to  warn  him ;  how  the  devil  had 
come  into  Ciss  along  with  her  wits,  how  she  had  danced 

through  the  forest  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp ;  and  how 

and  here  they  spoke  lowly  and  reverently — how  they  be- 
lieved that  some  holy  power  had  loosened  the  Outlaw's 
bonds ;  and  then,  how  he  fought  as  with  a  sword  of  fire, 
rather  than  an  arm  of  flesh. 

Then  they  talked  by  a  succession  of  signs,  which  Rosa- 
lind could  not  comprehend  ;  but  they  were  of  dangers — 
and  princes — and  ships— and  soldiers  : — and  at  last  she 
again  sank  into  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"Now  God  bless  the  boy,  how  sound  he  sleeps! "ex- 
claimed the  forester's  wife  the  next  morning,  as  she  looked 
upon  the  crimsoned  cheek  and  pulpy  lip  of  the  disguised 
maiden.  Alice  Murrough,  who  had  been  long  awake,  was 
seated  by  her  side,  telling  over  her  rosary ;  which,  how- 
ever, she  had  tact  enough  to  conceal  on  her  entrance, 
having  gathered,  from  the  woman's  allusion  to  Popery  the 
night  before,  her  opinion  thereon. 

u Is  the  lad  your  son?"  she  inquired,  peering  into  her 
face. 

uThe  crow  does  not  lay  dove's  eggs,"  replied  Alice, 
sharply,  "  nor  does  the  blackberry-bush  ripen  cherries." 

"  But  won't  you  wake  him  ? "  continued  the  woman  ; 
"  the  sun  is  high  :  and  they  do  say  that  the  whole  forest 
is  to  be  put  under  martial  law,  which  my  husband  vows  is 
a  terrible  thing,  preventing  people  from  walking  or  sleeping, 
and  making  them  go  to  bed  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  as 
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they  used  in  some  king's  time — I  think  in  his  time  who 
was  shot  by  an  arrow  yonder — though  I'm  not  sure." 

"  Let  the  child  sleep ! — whisht,  woman,  whisht,  and  let 
the  child  sleep!"  interrupted  Alice  ;  "  sleep  strengthens 
the  body  and  eases  the  soul ;  and  the  crathur  is  foot-sore, 
and  half-dead,  worn  down  with  trouble :  let  him  sleep  as 
long  as  he  can,  a-lannan ! — and  may  your  own  eyes  never 
be  kept  open  by  tears  ! " 

"Sleep,  and  welcome,"  replied  the  woman,  at  the  same 
time  pinning  a  kerchief  as  a  blind  across  the  window. 
"  Sleep,  and  welcome,  as  long  as  he  likes ;  and  God  bless 
him  with  it  1  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  lad  I  loved  when 
I  was  young,  not  my  present  Jo — but  another,  who  was 
all  too  good  for  this  world,  and  died,  poor  youth !  when 
he  was  just  eighteen." 

The  sun-burnt  and  rugged  features  of  the  forester's  wife 
relaxed  as  she  looked  upon  Rosalind,  and  the  tears  that 
rose  to  her  eyes  prevented  her  seeing  the  look  of  scorn 
with  which  Alice  regarded  her. 

The  nurse  resumed  her  beads,  and  jabbered  prayer  after 
prayer  upon  the  sparkling  glass  or  sober  jet  that  passed 
through  her  fingers.  Oh,  consolatory  but  perilous  faith  that 
supposes  such  repetitions  can  atone  for  a  life's  sin ! 

"  God  bless  the  child,  how  she  sleeps!"  murmured 
Alice  at  last ;  "  what  a  beautiful  sleep  !  just  as  she  used 
upon  my  bosom  in  our  own  country,  far  away  from  sin 
and  sinners  : — but  no,  not  far  away  from  either.  Och 
my  grief;  if  'twasn't  for  those  blessed  beads  what  a  heart 
I  should  have  !  but  they  save  me  from  distraction  intirely. 
Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us!  Holy  Saint 
Bridget !  pray  for  us.  Holy ' 

But  at  this  last  repetition  Rosalind  awoke. 

The  forester's  wife  entertained  too  high  a  respect  for  the 
power  which  had  placed  Rosalind  under  her  care,  and  had 
indeed  too  much  kindness  of  heart,  to  neglect  such  hospi- 
talities as  she  could  offer  ;  and  when  they  were  about  to 
resume  their  journey,  she  filled  a  small  basket  with  wheaten 
cakes  which  she  had  baked  upon  a  flatted  piece  of  iron, 
and  with  a  benevolent  smile  and  a  motherly  kiss  upon  the 
cheek  of  one  whom  she  often  afterwards  spoke  of  as  "  the 
fair  boy,"  she  sent  her  lodgers  forth  with  her  blessing. 
Rosalind  turned  on  the  threshold,  and  offered  her  a  coin 
as  a  gratuity,  with  an  apology  for  the  smallness  of  its 
value. 

"No,  no,"  she  replied;  "he  who  brought  thee  here, 
lad,  would  be  angry  at  the  thing !  and  whether  or  not, 
thee  art  too  like  a  boy  I  loved  for  me  to  touch  thy  money  : 
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go  thy  ways  with  a  blessing !  and  remember  not  to  play 
with  the  love  of  women,  for  when  they  love  young,  they 
love  for  ever.  Bless  thee  again !  Thou'st  brought  him 
back  who's  been  seven- and-twenty  years,  come  Lam- 
mas-tide, under  the  alder-trees  in  yon  church-yard  ;  and 
I  was  then — but  it  doesn't  matter,  I  shall  be  happy 
enough  by  an'  by — though  somehow  I  care  less  about 
things  and  people  than  I  used  when  he  was  with  me." 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Rosalind,  as  she  wended  on  her 
way,  "  was  she  right,  and  do  those  who  love  young  love 
for  ever  ?  It  was  of  women  she  spoke.  I  wish  I  had  not 
been  born  a  woman,  and  yet  I  should  make  but  an  awk- 
ward man."  And  as  some  of  her  gaiety  had  returned,  in- 
vited by  her  long  repose,  the  certainty  of  the  Outlaw's 
safety  (which  she  heard  from  her  hostess),  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  day,  she  cast  a  laughing  look  upon  her  meta- 
morphosis, and  a  blush  stole  over  her  cheek  as  she  thought 
within  herself  how  pained  she  should  be  if  Basil  saw  and 
recognised  her  thus.  She  endeavoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  Alice,  but  the  cunning  Irishwoman  assured 
her  she  had  taken  upon  herself  a  three  days'  vow  of  silence, 
only  allowing  her  tongue  liberty  to  utter  a  very  limited 
number  of  words.  Rosalind  easily  penetrated  this  flimsy 
excuse,  and  smiled  to  herself  at  her  nurse's  craft.  Her 
mind  then  returned  into  itself,  and  she  commenced  specu- 
lating upon  her  destiny. 

She  would  have  hailed,  as  the  brightest  hope  of  her 
existence,  the  knowledge  that  she  was  no  base-born  child ; 
but  then  her  uncle,  the  guide,  the  companion,  the  very 
playmate  of  her  early  days,  to  learn  that  he  was  not  her 
father's  brother — to  whom  then  could  she  look  up  ?  She 
was  a  woman,  and  young, — had  cherished  the  delicious 
feeling  of  being  protected  by  Sir  Everard,  her  only  friend, 
— of  being  loved  by  him.  Had  she  relatives  ;  and  if  she 
had,  who  were  they  ?  Exchanging  alternately  hope  and 
mistrust,  anxiety  and  disappointment,  she  toiled  on — and 
on — and  on — her  spirits  reviving  with  the  morning,  and 
flagging  with  the  night ;  rising  with  the  sun,  and  setting 
with  the  same.  She  still  carried  the  caged  birds,  and  often 
lamented  that  Brano  had  deserted  her.  Her  faithful,  yet 
faithless  nurse,  walked  sullenly  behind  her,  too  much  in- 
fluenced apparently  by  some  secret  cause,  to  offer  consola- 
tion to  her  broken- spirited  charge. 

Gradually  as  one  day  succeeded  another,  the  maiden's 
slender  purse  became  exhausted ;  and  the  bitterest  of  all 
degradations,  that  of  knowing  you  have  not  wherewith  to 
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discharge  the  honest  demand  made  upon  you  for  a  morsel 
of  food,  pressed  heavily  on  her  heart.  She  had  still  more 
than  thirty  long  miles  to  journey  to  London.  Her  shoes 
were  worn,  and  her  tender  feet  lacerated  with  walking :  and 
as  the  houses  became  more  closely  clustered  together,  and 
the  ways  more  crowded,  she  shrank  from  observation. 
When  we  know  our  poverty,  we  fancy  it  is  known  to  all 
who  look  upon  us,  and  we  dread  the  scorn  that  awaits  those 
who  can  count  neither  gold  nor  silver.  Its  bitterness  was 
the  more  deeply  felt,  for  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  she 
had  experienced.  In  accordance  with  this  feeling,  she 
sought  the  by  and  private  roads  ;  by  which  her  difficul- 
ties were  increased,  for  they  were  hard  to  travel,  and  she 
frequently  went  two  when  she  needed  only  to  have  gone 
one  mile :  she  also  felt  ashamed  of  her  boy's  dress,  though 
she  had  covered  it  with  a  frock,  similar  to  that  of  the  wag- 
goner, and  slouched  a  peaked  and  broad-crowned  hat  over 
her  blushing  face  :  still  everything  so  widely  differed  from 
what  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  all  was  so  new,  so  ter- 
rifying to  one  who  had  led  a  forest  lady's  life,  that  she 
would  fain  have  run  into  the  burrow  of  the  wildest  coney, 
when  she  saw  a  crowd.  Tremblingly,  as  the  night  dark- 
ened, she  left  a  lonely  path  she  had  pursued,  and  entered, 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  a  low  and  straggling  town ;  she 
crept,  rather  than  walked,  into  a  small  hostelry  by  the 
roadside  ;  and  seating  herself  on  a  vacant  bench,  while 
Alice  followed  her  example,  requested  a  glass  of  water, 
and  some  brown  bread.  There  were  many  in  the  common 
room,  all  talking  of  the  coming  war ;  and  there  was  also  a 
troop  of  comedians,  or  rather  strolling  morris- dancers  and 
sword-players,  who  had  appropriated  a  corner  of  the  place 
to  their  company,  and  were  talking,  and  trimming  and 
painting  themselves,  at  no  small  rate.  There  were  also  two 
or  three  females  amongst  the  group  ;  one  particularly,  who 
bent  an  anxious  look  ever  and  anon  upon  Alice,  which  was 
returned  with  interest.  At  length  the  nurse  whispered 
Rosalind, — 

"  Yon  is  that  wild  girl,  Ciss  Maynard  ;  I  hope  the  hussy 
will  not  remember  me." 

Her  hopes,  however,  were  vain ;  the  half-crazy  creature, 
with  wild  but  kind  hospitality,  pressed  the  old  woman  and 
the  lad  to  partake  of  their  better  fare. 

One  of  the  men  looked  scowlingly  on  her  for  her  good- 
nature ;  but  she  remonstrated  with  him,  and,  seating  her- 
self close  to  Alice,  made  divers  inquiries  concerning  Sydney 
Pleasance  :  she  also  showed  them  her  baby,  which  Alice 
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told  Rosalind  not  to  touch.  "  Touch  it  not !  it  is  the  child 
of  sin,"  muttered  the  old  woman,  bitterly ;  while  the  poor 
mother,  proud  of  her  infant,  danced  before  it. 

"Am  not  I  the  same?"  said  Rosalind,  with  a  sad 
earnestness,  at  the  same  time  pressing  her  lips  on  the 
child's  forehead. 

"  You  are  ever  reproaching  me  ;  but  I  forgive  you,"  was 
the  nurse's  reply.  While  still  the  mother  danced,  sunning 
herself  in  her  infant's  smiles,  as  if  they  gave  music  to  her 
ear  as  well  as  pleasure  to  her  heart. 

"  You  dance  for  nothing,"  said  one  of  the  men,  surlily. 

"Ah!  ah!  I  dance  for  Sandy — my  little  Sandy,"  said 
she,  in  a  confidential  whisper  to  Rosalind;  u because  my 
first  sweetheart's  name  was  Sandy  —  Sandy  Jemmings, 
Master  Basil's  valet ;  but  he  went  away,  or  died,  perhaps, 
and  so  I  got  another,  all  by  my  dancing  and  gay  dressing." 

"  Let  the  young  man  alone,  or  it  will  be  bad  for  you 
both,"  growled  her  keeper ;  "  and  put  the  child  to  sleep. 
You  give  him  to  every  fellow  you  meet  to  kiss." 

"  I  wish  the  cold  earthworms  kissed  us  both,"  muttered 
the  poor  sinful  creature;  "I  wish  the  cold  earthworms 
were  twisted  round  my  head  and  round  my  heart,  and  then 
they  would  be  less  burning." 

u  Will  you  hold  your  mad  tongue,  Ciss,  and  be  quiet, 
or  I'll  make  you,"  exclaimed  the  ruffian,  showing  a  stick, 
which  doubtless,  from  her  terror  at  the  sight,  she  had 
frequently  felt ;  but,  like  a  child,  her  terror  passed  when 
the  cause  was  withdrawn  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  she  was 
again  occupied  in  playing  with  her  infant. 

The  party  intended  dancing  in  some  village  barn,  which 
they  talked  of,  when  the  moon  rose  ;  and-  as  soon  as  their 
various  plans  and  decorations  were  fully  arranged,  they 
got  up  and  departed.  Rosalind  received  permission  from 
the  landlady  to  remain  with  Alice  in  an  outshed  during  the 
night,  for,  as  she  frankly  told  her,  she  had  not  wherewith 
to  pay  for  the  commonest  bed. 

u  God  help  thee,  boy  !"  returned  the  woman  ;  "  sorry 
am  I,  I  cannot  help  thee  !  but  the  turbulent  times  increase 
our  paupers,  and  lessen  our  means." 

u  We  are  no  paupers,"  replied  Alice,  stung,  naturally 
but  unnecessarily,  at  the  reproof.  "  We  come  from  a 
country  where  there  are  no  paupers,  nor  anything  to  sup- 
port them  with  ;  but  where  every  one  has  a  bit  and  a  sup, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  along  with  it ;  we  are 
no  paupers." 

The  word,  ever  offensive  to  Irish  ears,  had  worked 
Alice  up  to  a  pitch  of  loquacity,  which,  since  her  interview 
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with  the  Outlaw,  she  had  not  yielded  to  in  the  least  degree ; 
she  now  stalked  proudly  out  of  the  small  hostelry,  and 
declared  to  Rosalind  that  she  would  not  sleep  under  the 
roof  where  they  had  been  so  insulted. 

"I  will  spread  my  cloak  for  you  under  the  heavens. 
You  can  lay  your  head  upon  my  lap,  as  you  have  done 
before  now,  when,  God  help  and  forgive  us !  I  was  more 
to  you  than  ever  I  shall  be  again ;  though  I  little  thought 
I  should  ever  be  called,  much  less  hear  you  called,  by  such 
a  disgraceful  name  as  that !  Oh,  the  sin  and  the  shame — 
the  bitterness  !— O,  blessed  Virgin,  pray  for  us  now,  and 
in  the  hour  of  our  death  ! " 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,  Alice,"  said  the  maiden ; 
"  for  me,  I  have  small  desire  to  sleep  here,  or  anywhere  ; 
beneath  a  hedge,  or  within  these  walls,  all  is  the  same  to 
Rosalind.  Poor  Rosalind  !  who  but  for  that  most  simple 
name  would  be  a  nameless  maid  ! " 

She  followed  the  nurse  from  the  hostelry  with  a  flushed 
cheek  and  a  throbbing  brow  ;  while  her  companion  stalked 
proudly  on,  striking  occasionally  the  end  of  a  sharp  staff 
into  the  earth,  to  show  her  contempt  for  English  ground. 

"There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  walk  further,"  said 
poor  Rosalind,  at  last,  sinking  on  the  sward ;  u  I  must 
rest  till  morning ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  we  shall 
escape  notice." 

After  a  few  moments  she  passed  over  a  stile,  and  arrived 
under  shadow  of  the  bushes  she  had  pointed  out  as  likely 
to  afford  shelter. 

"  Here,  at  least,"  muttered  the  nurse,  as  she  spread  her 
cloak  on  the  grass,  u  we  shall  be  free  from  the  cold  curse 
of  the  Sassenach ;  the  air  of  heaven  is  around  us,  the  sky 
of  heaven  above  us,  and  so  God's  will  be  done ! " 

Before  Rosalind  attempted  to  compose  herself  to  the 
rest  she  so  much  required,  she  knelt,  and  her  heart  poured 
forth  a  simple  touching  prayer  for  safety  and  success ; 
then,  laying  her  head  on  Alice's  lap,  she  was  soon,  despite 
her  words,  buried  in  as  profound  a  sleep  as  if  she  had 
been  cushioned  on  down,  canopied  by  satin,  covered  with 
velvet,  and  fanned  by  perfumed  breezes  to  repose. 

She  slept  long  and  soundly,  for  when  she  awoke  the 
moon,  whose  beams  had  rested  on  her  head,  was  gone  to 
visit  other  lands ;  the  morning  star  was  paling,  as  the 
streaks  of  day  crept  silently  amid  the  clouds,  heralding 
the  sun  ; — there  was  a  rustling  amid  the  grass  and  in  the 
hedgerows,  as  if  the  leaves  were  breathing  in  renewed 
life. 

Rosalind  looked  on  her  nurse ;  she  was  sleeping  soundly, 
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— her  back  resting  against  a  tree,  and  her  hands  clasped 
over  her  knee ;  but  on  the  young  lady's  moving,  a  face 
advanced  so  near'  hers,  that  she  would  have  screamed  if 
the  hand  of  the  intruder  had  not  been  laid  upon  the  lips  ; 
and  she  then  saw,  by  the  increasing  light,  that  it  was  the 
wild  woman  of  the  morris-dancers,  whose  finger,  pressed 
upon  her  own  mouth,  enjoined  the  lady  to  silence. 

"I  have  been  here  the  last  hour  watching  for  you  to 
wake,"  she  said,  drawing  near  Rosalind  ;  "  here  is  some- 
thing for  you,  from  one  whom  we  know ;  and  you  must 
open  it,  for  I  am  sure  there's  good  in  it,"  She  gave  her 
a  packet,  of  about  two  hands'  length,  and  still  sat  looking 
at  her. — u  You  do  not  remember  me,  Miss  Rosey,  though 
it's  many  an  hour  we  spent  together,  when  nurse  used  to 
walk  with  you  to  the  Lodge,  and  you  used  to  make  me 
show  you  where  the  most  strange  ~  flowers  grew,  and  the 
birds'  nests,  and  the  bees  ;  and  I  think  I  was  really  hap- 
pier then  than  I  am  now,  though  I  have  seen  the  world, 
and  am  so  much  thought  of.  I  tore  my  new  farthingale, 
acting  Judith's  dance,  last  night ;  and  Holofernes  beat  me 
across  the  arm :  but  it's  my  heart  that  feels  heavy ;  and 
when  you  see  my  old  mother,  Miss  Rosey,  don't  tell  her  I 
act  miracle-plays,  for  it  would  break  her  heart  to  have  me 
do  them." 

Rosalind  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  mysterious 
packet,  to  heed  what  the  woman  said  ;  she  found  within  it 
a  purse  containing  gold  and  silver  coins  to  a  considerable 
amount ;  a  letter  directed,  and  some  words,  which  she  could 
not  decypher,  written  on  the  envelope. 

"  Who  gave  you  this  ?  "  she  inquired,  u  and  who  directed 
you  to  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  tell  secrets?  Oh,  no  !  But  will 
you  give  me  something  for  my  trouble  ?  a  piece  of  silver, 
or  a  little  bit  of  gold,  to  buy  me  a  new  farthingale,  or  a 
blue  hood,  like  that  the  queen  wears — pray  do,  lady." 

Rosalind's  purse-strings  were  never  drawn  closely,  and 
it  was  not  likely  they  would  tighten  at  the  very  time  when 
she  could  call  more  gold  her  own  than  she  had  ever  before 
possessed  ;  she  therefore  placed  in  the  woman's  hand,  not 
a  small,  but  a  large,  gold-piece,  saying, — 

UI  will  not  tempt  you,  both  from  policy  and  principle, 
to  betray  trust ;  first,  because  I  hope  you  to  keep  my  secret ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  wrong  to  tell,  when  you  have 
promised  not." 

"A  great  gold-piece!"  exclaimed  Cicely;  "a  great 
gold-piece  ;  and  all  my  own ! — and  all  my  own  ! — own  !  A 
farthingale — no  ! — belbre  the  farthingale,  a  feather  for  my 
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Sandy ;  and  a  cap,  like  the  new  prince's  ! — who's  neither 
a  king's  son  nor  a  queen's  son,  but  a  changeling,  and  still 
a  prince  !  there's  a  riddle-me-ree  !  And  then  the  farthin- 
gale, and  a  pink  jacket  with  brass — no,  silver — no,  diamond 
studs ;  and  " — she  paused,  poor  thing,  in  her  rhapsody, 
and  looking  affectionately  at  Eosalind,  said,  "  But  I  mustn't 
take  it — must  I  ?  for  it's  a  great  deal,  and  you  will  want  it 
— because  ladies  want  more  than  the  poor ;  and  if  you  did 
not,  still  I  ought  to  take  nothing  from  you,  because  many 
a  time  you  gave  me  much  that  I  needed,  and,  I  re- 
member, used  to  visit  me  when  I  was  sick,  and  pray  with 
mother." 

"Take  it,  Cicely,  take  it.  I  have  enough,  and  to  spare  ; 
more — much  more  than  I  can  spend  before  I  get  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  when  there  I  shall  want  for  nothing." 

"That's  not  so  sure,"  replied  Cicely,  keenly  ;  "in  that 
great  town  one  wants  a  great  deal,  because  seeing  the  fine 
things  puts  wants  into  one's  head ;  but  if  you  shouldn't 
want  it,  and  knew  anybody  going  to  the  heath  lodge,  near 
the  gate  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  perhaps  you'd  send  it  to  my 
poor  mother.  She's  aye  a  simple  body,  and  doesn't  un- 
derstand the  distinction  I'm  come  to  lately  ;  and  wants  me 
back,  but  I'll  not  go — I'll  not  go ;  though  I  should  like 
her  to  have  the  money :  she  is  old,  and  has  no  one  now  to 
milk  her  goat,  or  gather  branches ;  pray,  lady,  send  her 
the  gold-piece." 

"  She  shall  have  one,  Cicely,  as  much  as  she  wants ; 
and  you,  too,  whatever  you  desire,  if  you  will  but  be  a 
good  girl,  and  return  to  the  innocent  and  righteous 
path." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  lady, — don't  talk  to  me ;  its  no 
use.  You're  disguised  for  good,  and  I — but  it's  no  use 
talking  now.  You'll  send  her  the  bit  of  gold?" 

"  I  will :  but  not  this  piece,  Cicely ;  this  must  be  for 
yourself;  to  me,  this  night,  you  have  been  faithful,  bring- 
ing to  me  tidings  both  useful  and  necessary ;  I  have  there- 
fore a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay,  which  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  discharge  :  take  it,  and  God  bless  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  take  it,  to  keep  me  in  mind  of  the 
only  one  I  remember  just  now  who  has  spoken  kindly  to 
me  for  this  many — this  many  a  month  ;  and  it  was  not  to 
me  that  was  given,  but  the  person  it  was  given  to  was 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere,  and,  having  seen  you  last  night, 
left  me  to  give  you  what  he  had  from  another.  I  have 
heard  that  the  smell  of  a  violet  lasts  as  longs  as  the  smell 
of  the  rose ;  and  so,  perhaps,  the  blessing  of  the  poor 
rises  as  high  as  the  blessing,  of  the  rich ;  and  I  would  say 
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a  prayer,  but  they  are  gone  quite  away  from  me  lately ;  so 
all  1  can  remember  is — God  bless  you,  lady!" 

Apparently  their  interview  had  not  been  unobserved, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  poor  morris-dancer  passed  through 
the  hedge,  than  Rosalind  heard  the  same  voice  that  had 
reproved  her  at  the  inn,  demanding  what  she  had  re- 
ceived :  the  result  she  could  not  learn ;  for  Alice  and  the 
sun  arose  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  wanderers  imme- 
diately resumed  their  journey. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WELCOME  as  was  the  purse  to  poor  Rosalind,  she  augured 
more  good  from  the  letter,  which  was  enclosed  within  the 
envelope  directed  to  her.  Although  it  was  unsealed,  she 
turned  it  over  and  over,  pondering  much  whether  it  would 
be  honourable  to  examine  the  contents  ;  when,  in  a  corner, 
she  perceived  the  word  "read,"  written  in  pencil:  she 
therefore  unclosed  it  without  delay,  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained an  introduction  to  the  Lord  Churchill,  a  nobleman 
high  in  office,  and,  as  was  then  believed,  of  untarnished 
integrity  towards  James:  it  simply  said,  uThat  Mistress 
Rosalind  Sydney  sought  to  companion  her  uncle,  Sir 
Everard,  during  his  imprisonment ;  that  the  king  was 
known  of  late  to  avoid  granting  such  licences  to  any,  and 
that  the  only  sure  way  of  achieving  her  purpose  was  to 
introduce  Mistress  Rosalind  to  make  the  request  in  person 
on  the  earliest  opportunity,  or  to  present  her  to  the  queen, 
who,  though  bigoted,  was  far  from  unkind ;  that  nothing 
would  be  done  unless"  (the  note  added)  u  some  such  step 
were  taken,  as  no  one  could  be  admitted  to  the  Tower  who 
had  not  sufficient  influence  with  the  king  to  procure  a 
passport."  Rosalind  was  not  slow  to  guess  at  the  person 
who  took  such  interest  in  her  fate. 

Alice  Murrough  was  acquainted  with  some  obscure 
Irish  family  in  London,  where  the  wearied  travellers  con- 
templated taking  up  their  residence  until  their  plans  had 
been  sufficiently  arranged ;  but,  to  Rosalind's  great  relief, 
she  discovered  a  small  slip  of  paper  in  the  envelope,  re- 
commending uMr.  D.  Brown,  at  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible,  without  Temple  Bar,  to  pay  the  damsel  and  her 
nurse  every  possible  attention." 

Being  so  weary,  and  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  money, 
she  bethought  her  that  she  would  resume  her  dress,  which 
Alice  carried,  at  the  next  village ;  and  so  make  her  ap- 
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pearance  in  some  sort  of  carriage,  which  she  hoped  to  hire, 
when  arrived  near  the  great  city.  They  were  in  sight  of 
the  houses  of  the  aforesaid  village,  when  a  troop  of  horse 
appeared  in  sight.  Rosalind  had  just  time  to  conceal  her- 
self behind  a  tree,  as  they  rode  up,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  no  small  violence  on  recognising  Captain  Sydney  as 
its  commander.  Although  Alice  had  drawn  her  hood 
closely  over  her  face,  still  he  looked  earnestly  towards  her,  as 
she  leaned  against  the  tree  behind  which  Rosalind  cowered. 
He  even  turned  back  as  he  passed,  and  threw  to  her  a 
piece  of  money,  supposing,  doubtless,  she  was  some  person 
in  distress.  It  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Rosalind 
that  the  young  officer  seemed  pale  and  worn,  and,  she 
thought,  exceedingly  ill  and  sorrowful. 

"  Pick  up  the  coin,"  said  Rosalind,  as  she  issued  from 
her  hiding-place. 

"I  never  asked,  nor  ever  took  charity,"  replied  the 
nurse,  "and  never  will;  it  may  rest  there  for  one  who 
needs  it." 

They  walked  some  ten  paces  on  their  way,  when  Rosa- 
lind suddenly  turned  back,  picked  up  the  little  coin, 
dropped  one  of  greater  value  for  the  next  wayfarer,  and 
placed  it  secretly  in  her  bosom.  Most  grateful  did  she 
feel  that  she  had  not  changed  her  attire  before  meeting 
her  cousin;  but,  as  she  continued  on  her  journey,  she 
espied  a  copse  of  thick  brushwood,  and  entered  therein  as 
a  place  where  she  could  resume  her  dress  in  safety.  The 
spot  she  had  chosen  might  have  been  Diana's  dressing- 
bower  ;  so  calm,  so  quiet,  so  impervious  to  the  prying  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  in  vain  endeavoured  to  insinuate  its 
long  silvery  threads  of  light  through  the  crowd  of  leaves. 
A  cool  spring  stole  silently  along,  creeping  beneath  the 
tangled  sedges,  and  not  even  whispering  of  its  where- 
abouts ;  it  had,  however,  worn  itself  a  little  cell  between 
two  of  the  huge  roots  of  a  giant  elm  that  presided  over 
the  lesser  trees  as  a  monarch  over  his  subjects,  doubtless 
taking  a  certain  portion  of  light  and  sunshine  from  their 
leaves,  but  protecting  them  in  times  of  storms  by  his  shel- 
tering branches.  In  this  little  pool  the  water-flies  dipped 
and  sported,  and  so  clear  was  it,  that  Rosalind  made  it 
serve  as  a  mirror  wherein  to  snood  her  hair ;  while  Alice, 
standing  beside  her  as  she  knelt  over  the  stream,  looked 
like  a  sibyl  directing  the  toilet  of  a  sylph.  When  this 
was  finished,  she  entered  the  village  in  her  own  true 
and  maidenly  character.  A  machine  was  soon  procured, 
and  a  few  hours  set  her  down,  at  the  u  Black  Swan  and 

ible,  without  Temple  Bar." 
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It  was  night  when  she  arrived,  and  the  lights,  noise, 
and  bustle  of  the  great  city  created  both  alarm  and  asto- 
nishment in  the  mind  of  the  country-bred  girl :  the  man 
who  drove  the  vehicle  presented  the  slip  of  paper,  and 
presently  Master  Daniel  Brown  made  his  appearance  at 
his  shop  door.  He  was,  indeed,  one  who  could  be  de- 
scribed as  Brown  by  name,  and  brown  by  nature;  for 
his  coat  was  of  a  light  brown,  and  its  deep  collar  and 
cuffs  of  a  dark  brown ;  his  waistcoat  might  be  termed  a 
snuff-brown;  his  knee  breeches  a  red-brown,  and  his 
well-polished  high-heeled  shoes  sported  old-fashioned 
roses  of  a  nut-brown  hue :  moreover,  he  had  set  up  a 
brown  wig,  which  was  termed  by  his  waggish  shop -boy 
to  be  between  hawk  and  buzzard,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
neither  a  bob  nor  a  periwig,  but  partook  of  the  character 
of  both,  being  bob  before,  and  periwig  behind.  His 
countenance  accorded  with  his  dress,  for  it  was  also  brown 
— not  a  yellow  brown,  which  is  ever  an  aspect  betokening 
gloom  and  sorrow  of  spirit, — but  a  brilliant  gipsy  brown, 
through  which  the  blood  sports,  and  blushes  with  cheer- 
ful lustre.  His  aspect  was  that  of  a  plain  and  honest 
English  tradesman,  who  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult 
to  have  '  Esquire'  written  after  his  name,  or  to  have  worn 
coat  of  the  court  fashion. 

He  welcomed  Mistress  Kosalind  with  unaffected  hos- 
pitality, and  yet  so  as  to  show  that  he  perfectly  com- 
prehended the  difference  between  their  respective  ranks, 
as  he  ushered  her  into  the  neat  back  parlour  behind  his 
printing-office,  and  presented  her  to  his  wife  as  Sir  Everard 
Sydney's  niece ;  and  the  lady,  a  city  madam  of  the  good 
old  school,  received  her  with  a  respectful  curtsey;  his 
daughter,  too,  rose  from  her  shaping  and  stitching,  and 
attended  Rosalind  to  a  small  chamber,  which  she  after- 
wards learnt  was  appropriated  to  her  use.  During  her 
absence  the  printer  informed  his  wife  as  to  the  persons 
who  recommended  the  young  lady  to  their  care,  and,  on 
Rosalind's  return,  she  gave  him  the  letter  for  Lord 
Churchill,  which  he  promised  to  deliver  himself  early  the 
next  morning. 

If  the  worthy  Mistress  Brown  was  at  first  kind  and 
attentive,  her  feelings  were  those  of  absolute  regard  when 
she  ascertained  the  depth  of  the  affection  which  her  guest 
bore  towards  her  afflicted  relative.  The  higher  orders  of 
society  cling  to  each  other  more  from  pride  than  principle  ; 
the  devotion  of  those  who  belong  to  a  humbler  sphere  of 
life  emanates  from  a  far  nobler  sentiment.  Rosalind 
Sydney  was  much  surprised,  not  only  at  the  care  and 
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thought  bestowed  upon  her,  but  at  the  propriety  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  information  the  citizen's  family  possessed. 
Rachel  Brown  was  a  pretty-looking  city  girl,  with  a  peculiar 
smartness  and  quickness  of  manner  which  Rosalind's  high 
and  retired  breeding  prompted  her  to  designate  pert ;  while 
Rachel,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  Mistress  Rosalind 
somewhat  proud,  considering  that  she  had  never  been  to  a 
Lord  Mayor's  ball,  or  seen  even  the  outside  of  the  Monu- 
ment. Alas !  alas !  the  citizens'  daughters  of  the  present 
day  are  known  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  city  feasts,  and 
hold  in  contempt  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  her  feathers  ; 
they  talk  of  the  Louvre,  and  Versailles,  and  sneer  at  the 
memory  of  old  London  Bridge !  We  laugh  at  this  as  a 
trifling  change,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  when  people  undervalue 
what  is  their  own,  and  covet  or  ape  what  belongs  to  others, 
they  arraign  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty, 
and  beget  discontent  instead  of  improvement.  We  love 
the  good  and  solid  feelings  of  the  olden  time ;  they  sought 
to  exalt  what  they  considered  great  or  excellent.  We  are 
too  fond,  in  these  days,  of  depressing  what  our  ancestors 
delighted  to  raise  ;  posterity  only  can  decide  which  is  best ; 
but  methinks  it  is  an  ill  compliment  to  our  forefathers  to 
call  them,  by  our  actions — fools. 

"  You  are  to  sleep  in  my  chamber,  lady,"  said  Rachel, 
"  for  that  it  is  next  my  father's ;  and,  in  the  morning, 
Joseph  our  apprentice  will,  if  it  please  you,  attend  us  to 
look  at  Westminster,  which  is  beyond  the  village  of  Charing 
but  a  little  step  ;  indeed,  they  have  built  houses  almost  all 
along,  and  my  mother  says  it  is  not  as  it  was  when  she  was 
young,  for  then  there  were  none  to  signify." 

"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  with  my  uncle,"  replied 
Rosalind. 

"But,  dear  me!  surely  you  would  not  go  and  shut 
yourself  in  the  Tower,  without  the  chance  of  seeing  any- 
thing !  My  father  won't  be  back  till  noon,  and  we  can 
look  at  a  great  deal  in  the  morning.  Why,  from  this 
window  you  can  spy  the  Monument,  and,  young  as  I  look, 
I  can  remember  when  it  was  built." 

Rosalind,  whose  mind  was  too  full  and  whose  body  was 
too  much  wearied  to  attach  any  importance  to  her  informa- 
tion, looked  as  she  desired,  and  then  observed  that  there 
was  a  small  court  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  which  was  a 
gate  that  doubtless  opened  into  an  alley,  seeming,  as  far  as 
Rosalind  could  judge,  exceedingly  narrow ;  suddenly  the 
gate  unclosed,  and  two  muffled  figures  entered  rapidly,  and 
passed  under  an  arch  connected  with  the  house.  It  struck 
Rosalind  as  peculiarly  singular  that  the  gate  appeared  to 
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open  and  shut  of  itself,  and  that  so  silently,  that  she  could 
not  hear  it  close  :  she  turned  to  the  printer's  daughter  lor 
explanation  ;  but  the  pretty  Rachel,  apparently  oblivious 
as  to  their  projected  visit  to  Westminster,  and  the  kind 
promise  of  uour  apprentice,"  had  her  hand  on  the  latch  of 
the  door,  and,  curtseying  to  the  forest  lady  a  brief  yet 
kind  good- night,  left  her  to  her  own  meditations. 

Rosalind  read  a  portion  of  her  Bible,  placed  the  lamp  on 
the  hearth,  and  endeavoured  to  sleep;  but,  notwithstanding 
her  efforts,  the  dearest  of  all  blessings  came  not  as  it  had 
done  in  the  wild  fields,  with  the  heavens  for  her  canopy. 
Alice  was  so  perfectly  exhausted  from  fatigue,  that  she  had 
laid  down  without  partaking  of  any  refreshment,  satisfied 
that  her  charge  was  safe.  Occasionally  Rosalind  started 
at  hearing  a  distant  door  bang  heavily ;  and  the  striking  of 
the  city  clocks  inspired  her  with  a  feeling  approaching  to 
terror ;  there  was  something  so  awfully  lonely  in  their 
sound — so  chilling  as  they  knelled  the  passing  time.  She 
felt  how  wise  it  was  in  man  to  give  a  tongue  unto  the  hours, 
whereby  their  departure  might  be  made  known  ;  but 
sighed  to  think  that  many  would  pass  before  she  should 
see  her  uncle. 

She  lifted  the  napkin  from  the  cage,  and  peeped  at  her 
little  birds ;  their  heads  were  crouched  beneath  their  wings, 
but  she  had  no  other  living  thing  near  her  to  speak  to,  or 
to  listen  to.  Again  she  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  of  her 
Bible,  though  her  mind  was  away,  and  what  her  lips  read 
she  did  not  understand  nor  remember.  It  might  have  been 
the  influence  of  a  heated  imagination,  but  Rosalind  thought 
she  heard  a  window  open  beneath  her  own.  She  arose  from 
her  couch,  where  again  she  had  fruitlessly  sought  repose, 
looked  carefully  forth  into  the  yard,  and  perceived,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  lattice  underneath,  for  window  it  could 
hardly  be  called,  projected,  and  was  guarded  by  trellis- 
work.  Although  the  night  was  not  moonlight,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently bright  to  enable  her  to  distinguish  that  a  female 
leaned  over  the  balcony,  and  conversed  with  a  gentleman 
who  stood  beneath.  She  observed  them  narrowly,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw,  satisfied  that,  as  the  female  was  no  other 
than-  Rachel  Brown,  the  gentleman  must  of  necessity  be 
"  Joseph  our  apprentice,"  for  whose  company  she  seemed 
so  solicitous. 

Having  made  up  her  mind  that  this  was  the  case,  she 
was  about  to  re -close  her  window,  when  a  peculiar  tone, 
which  struck  upon  her  ear,  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her 
temples,  and  again  back  bounding  to  her  heart ;  she  could 
not  be  deceived  in  that  voice — it  was  impossible  ; — and 

11 
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now  he  lifts  his'cap,  and  she  sees  his  face  distinctly,  as  the 
soft  and  subdued  beams  of  a  chamber -lamp  fell  upon  it. 
She  could  not  be  deceived  ;  he  passes  to  the  self-acting  gate 
— pauses — turns  back — exchanges  a  few  words — again, 
raises  his  cap — presses  his  fingers  to  his  lips — 

*'  To  waft  the  kiss  he  is  too  for  to  give  — " 

and  has  left  the  court.  Rosalind  rested  her  brow  against 
the  glass,  and  its  coolness  seemed  to  refresh  her  ;  she  would 
have  wept,  but  could  not — she  prayed  that  it  were  but  a 
vision,  but  the  reality  was  too  certain ;  it  was  Basil  Sydney 
she  had  seen,  Sir  Everard's  only  son — her  cousin  Basil, 
the  heir  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  making  love  to  a  printer's 
daughter ;  courting  one  called  Rachel  Brown,  amid  a 
London  fog  ;  his  father  in  prison — solitary,  and  in  prison 
— yet  he  could  find  time  to  go  a-wooing ! — could  think 
of  self,  and  amid  the  noisome  lanes  of  London — stealthily 
tender  love  to  such  as  Rachel  Brown !  She  thought  she 
had  felt  sorrow  before  now,  but  she  knew  not  what  jealousy 
was  ;  it  came  upon  her  with  its  wolf-like  fangs,  riving  and 
destroying  not  only  her  peace,  but  her  self-respect ;  for  she 
felt  the  humiliating  truth,  that  she  had  u  unsought,  been 
won,"  What  was  Basil  to  her,  or  she  to  Basil  ?  True, 
he  had  saved  her  life  ;  but  so  he  would  have  done  to  the 
humblest  maiden  of  the  forest ;  he  had  also  written  to  her 
once,  and  by  the  light  of  her  flickering  lamp,  she  perused 
that  letter — (let  those  who  cherish  a  first  letter  from  a 
first  love  tell  how  many  times  she  had  perused  it  pre- 
viously) ; — again  and  again  she  traced  the  lines,  and 
though  every  word  tended  to  form  a  kind  and  perfect  whole 
of  friendly  and  even  brotherly  interest,  yet  was  there 
nothing  hinted — nothing  of  that  which  may  be  called  the 
whisper  of  the  pen — nothing,  at  least,  that  neared  towards 
affection.  He  told  of  his  father's  arrest  in  terms  of  strong 
oifence,  and  tenderly  inquired  if,  as  his  father  was  now  un- 
happily absent  from  Sydney  Pleasance  and  she  at  Beaulieu, 
there  was  aught  that  he  could  do  to  contribute  to  her  hap- 
piness— but  that  was  all ! 

The  letter  was  brotherly,  and  brotherly  were  its  limits 
— respectful,  tender  perhaps,  but  no  more.  At  length 
she  wept ;  she  felt  the  barrier  that  relationship  had  raised 
was  strong,  and  yet  was  there  another,  much,  much  stronger 
— stronger  even  than  the  mysterious  curse  which  often 
haunted  her  memory  —  this  was  worse  than  all  —  the 
same  blood  flowed  within  their  veins,  they  were  brothers' 
children  ;  yet  would  she,  but  for  his  father's  charity,  be  an 
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outcast ;  and  she  now  argued  herself  into  the  belief  that 
the  letter  she  had  so  long  cherished  was  one  more  calcu- 
lated to  insult  than  to  serve  her.  She  wished  not  to  derive 
happiness  from  him!  —  "  her  happiness!" — she  only 
wished  she  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  how  little 
he  could  contribute  to  it. 

Thus  did  the  poor  girl  lash  herself  into  a  fit  of  wrath- 
fulness,  which  lasted  till  long  past  midnight,  while  she 
paced  up  and  down  her  confined  chamber  in  one  of  those 
proud  fits  which  are  ever  the  excrescences  of  noble  minds. 
After  a  time  she  conned  over  the  homely  face  of  poor 
Rachel  Brown,  and  commented  in  thought  upon  her  figure, 
with,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  very  amiable  feeling.  She 
discovered  that  her  skin  was  coarse,  her  nose  vulgar,  her 
mouth  —  she  had  a  pretty  mouth,  she  considered  that 
in  every  light,  in  every  shape,  and  she  confessed  she  looked 
and  smiled  most  sweetly  ;  Yenus  could  not  find  fault  with 
her  mouth  ;  but  then  she  was  Rachel  Brown,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Brown,  at  the  sign  of  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible, 
printer.  Suddenly  her  thoughts  took  another  turn,  her 
pride  was  roused  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Sydney  ; 
she  could  not  forgive  Basil  for  the  disgrace  he  meditated  ; 
and  she  fancied  she  wept  for  the  displeasure  and  misery  it 
would  cause  her  uncle  ;  when,  in  reality,  but  unconsciously, 
she  mourned  for  her  own  disappointment.  After  expe- 
riencing many  conflicting  feelings,  such  as  had  never  before 
disturbed  her  gentle  and  confiding  nature,  she  fell  asleep 
in  a  strong  fit  of  indignation  against  the  whole  human  race 
in  general,  and  Basil  Sydney  in  particular. 

When  she  awoke,  the  sun  and  the  merry  face  of  Rachel 
Brown  were  beaming  upon  her.  The  city  girl,  with  deli- 
cate attention,  had  placed  a  small  vase  of  beautiful  flowers 
on  her  dressing-table ;  and  Alice  was  arranging,  with 
greater  care  than  skill,  sundry  robes  and  trimmings  calcu- 
lated for  her  station.  A  woman,  rich  or  poor,  old  or 
young,  handsome  or  ugly,  must  be  badly  distraught  indeed, 
when  the  sight  of  fresh  tiring  does  not  withdraw  her  from 
a  secret  sorrow ;  yet  sooth  to  say,  Rosalind  cared  but 
little  for  sacks  or  farthingales,  gloves,  hoods,  or  even 
point-lace  ruffles,  so  totally  was  her  mind  divided  between 
anxiety  to  see  her  uncle,  and  the  sad  remembrance  of  what 
she  had  witnessed  the  preceding  night.  More  than  once 
did  she  think  to  question  Rachel,  and  draw  from  her,  if 
possible,  all  she  knew  and  thought  of  her  cousin  ;  but  her 
pride  forbade  this  mode  of  seeking  information,  and  she 
persisted  in  a  cold  stern  manner,  so  different  from  her  pre- 
vious demeanour  that  Rachel  frankly  inquired,  more  than 
once,  if  she  had  in  aught  offended.  Alice,  it  would  seem, 
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was  regaining  her  loquacity,  which,  though  never  over 
abundant,  had  of  late  flagged  grievously,  perhaps  owing 
to  Rosalind's  continued  hints  respecting  the  communication 
made  by  the  Outlaw.  The  fact  was,  that  Alice  saw  her 
influence  with  Rosalind  was  declining  ;  for  although  her 
young  lady  showed  no  want  of  affection,  she  was  too  sin- 
cere not  to  evince  a  want  of  confidence  more  galling  to 
her  nurse's  pride  than  positive  reproof— one  being  the  re- 
sult of  reflection,  while  the  other  has  birth  in  petulance,  or 
as  light  a  feeling. 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  kindly  Rachel,  "  my  father 
said  you  ought  to  be  ready  before  noon,  which  put  the  plan 
of  the  walk  quite  out  of  my  head  ;  for  Joseph  said  there 
would  be  no  time  for  you  to  see  anything,  particularly  as 
you  slept  so  long  this  morning,  which  my  mother  was 
glad  to  hear,  for  my  father  was  engaged ;  and  she  said 
you  walked  the  room  long  after  midnight." 

"  When  you  were  sleeping,"  observed  Rosalind,  seri- 
ously. 

"  I  sleep  soundly  when  I  do  sleep,"  replied  the  girl, 
who  was  lacing  the  black  velvet  bodice  of  Rosalind,  in  a 
fashion  which  Alice  did  not  understand ;  u  but  mother 
said  you  did  groan  so,  and  father  said  it  was  because  of 
the  terror,  as  you  expected  to  face  a  king  to-day,  which 
must  be  a  frightening  thing  for  a  country-bred  lady  ! " 

"No!"  replied  Alice,  with  ; peculiar  energy;  uno!  a 
king  is  only  a  man ;  and  Mistress  Rosalind  has  as  good 
blood  in  her  veins  as  e'er  a  king  that  ever  put  foot  on 
English  throne." 

Rachel  looked  aghast ;  but  Rosalind  relieved  her  asto- 
nishment by  inquiring,  "  if  Master  Brown  were  really  cer- 
tain she  should  have  audience  that  day?" 

"  Father  expects  so,  because  his  majesty  is  in  town, 
though  sorely  afflicted  on  account  of  the  Lady  Anne,  who, 
they  saj^,  talks  of  going  to  the  Princess  of  Orange  ;  and 
the  city  has  been  in  commotion  all  the  morning  long  ;  only 
my  parents  do  not  like  me  to  meddle  in  such  things.  I 
am  sure  that  bodice  becomes  you  marvellously  :  what 
sleeve -bows  do  you  please  to  have — blue  or  lilac  ? — lilac 
for  love,  and  blue  for  memory,  they  say — which  please  you 
have?" 

"  Neither,"  said  Rosalind,  sighing  deeply ;  "  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  either.  Must  I  have  sleeve-bows  ? — 
well,  then,  this  yellow  will  contrast  with  the  black." 

"  Yellow!"  echoed  Rachel,  almost  screaming;  u  why, 
that's  for  jealousy,  and  sure  so  pretty  a  lady  as  you  will 
never  have  cause  for  that." 
t   "Put  any  bows  and  breast-knots  you  please,  then,"  said 
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Rosalind,  tossing  the  jealous  colour  into  the  box,  which 
was  held  so  good-naturedly  by  Rachel,  and  blushing  rosy- 
red  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  put  in  the  lilac,"  replied  the  city 
maiden,  "  for  love,  as  they  say ;  and  sure  I  am,  so  sweet 
a  lady  will  ever  be  successful  in  that." 

Rachel  gave  the  box  of  knots  to  Alice  to  hold  ;  and  in 
truth  it  was  a  pretty  picture,  to  see  the  care  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  young  woman  prepared  to  deck  the 
slashed  and  hanging  sleeves  of  her  new  acquaintance.  She 
was  quite  in  earnest  in  her  desire  to  add,  if  possible,  to 
the  loveliness  of  Rosalind,  who,  as  she  stood  before  the 
large  antique  glass  that  garnished  the  dressing-table,  was 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  although  on  the  eve 
of  being  presented  to  a  king,  both  doubtful  and  careless  of 
her  own  charms. 

"Dear!  how  handsome  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  city 
girl;  "that  is  just  the  same  sort  of  bodice  that  Master 
Beckford's  sister  Susan  wore  at  the  great  ball,  and  mother 
ordered  it  from  the  tire -woman,  knowing  it  would  fit,  which 
the  whole  dress  does  to  a  T  !  It  was  ready  an  hour  before 
you  awoke,  and  I  did  so  long  to  see  it  on — and  now  will 
it  please  you  to  take  some  chocolate,  and  descend  to  the 
parlour?" 

In  the  parlour  (printers  then  coveted  not  drawing- 
rooms)  sat  Mistress  Brown,  in  clean  white  pinners  and 
apron,  knitting  her  husband's  stockings  of  good  brown 
worsted,  with  red  clocks,  in  the  pattern  whereof  she  was 
marvellously  particular  :  she  put  on  her  spectacles,  walked 
up  to  her  guest,  examined  her  dress  with  great  attention ; 
and,  after  much  deliberation,  pronounced  the  whole  to  be 
well  done,  and  fit  to  go  before  the  first  Protestant  King 
in  the  world.  From  the  emphasis  she  laid  on  the  word 
Protestant,  Rosalind  was  quite  convinced  that  she  was  no 
favourer  of  the  present  dynasty ;  and,  indeed,  soon  after 
she  spoke  with  a  warmth  that  left  no  doubt  of  her  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Nassau.  Presently  the  excellent 
printer  himself  entered  ;  and  informed  Rosalind  that  her 
letter  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Lord  Churchill,  who  had 
appointed  her  to  be  at  his  house  at  twelve  of  the  clock 
that  noon. 

"But  you  will  come  with  me,  sir,— -I  am  not  to  go 
alone  ?"  exclaimed  Rosalind,  who  trembled,  as  all  do,  de- 
spite philosophy,  at  the  anticipation  of  a  first  interview  with 
royalty.  "  Surely  I  am  not  to  go  by  myself?" 

"  Good  master,"  quoth  the  wife,  "  you  must  put  other 
buckles  in  your  shoes,  and  another  coat  and  vest  on." 
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"But  I  am  not  to  see  the  king,"  replied  the  printer, 
careful  of  his  holiday  suit. 

44  But  my  Lord  Churchill,  father,"  chimed  in  the  maiden, 
"  and  their  servitors  at  that  part  of  the  town,  would  soon 
turn  up  their  noses  at " 

"These  roses,"  replied  the  good  man,  pointing  to  his 
shoes,  and  smiling. 

u  But  appearances,  father !" 

44  We  should  never  be  anything  that  is  wrong,"  replied 
he  of  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible,  44  and  then  we  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  appear  what  we  are." 

41  But  these  ugly  square  toes  !  Why,  Blythe  Hartop, 
the  old  mercer  of  Cheapside,  wears  just  such  shoes." 

44 Blythe  Hartop  is  a  worthy  man,  daughter;  and 
neither  of  us  would  wear  those  shoes  if " 

44  If  what,  dear  father?  " 

44  If  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Rachel,  somewhat  sulkily;  "but 
methinks,  as  you  are  going  with  Mistress  Sydney — 

"  That  is  altogether  another  argument,  and  alters  the 
case,"  replied  the  old  printer,  gallantly ;  "I  am  going 
with  a  lady,  and  should  therefore  put  on  my  best." 

While  he  retired,  another  subject  of  anxiety  arose  to 
his  wife  and  daughter. 

44  How  were  they  to  go?"  Rachel  assured  Rosalind 
that  some,  "  who,  Joseph  said,"  were  not  half  as  rich  as 
her  father,  had  been  seen  in  vehicles  of  their  own,  not 
exactly  in  coaches,  but  in  what  looked  almost  as  well; 
whereas,  whenever  they  went  to  the  King's  play,  they 
were  obliged  to  go  in  a  hackney,  by  which  means  they 
spoiled  their  flowered  tabbies:  but  the  grand  point 
of  anxiety  was,  how  Rosalind  was  to  get  to  the  Lord 
Churchill's  house;  surely,  she  would  not  like  to  go 
in  a  hackney! 

She  did  not  care ! 

Mistress  Brown  laid  by  her  knitting,  and  declared  she 
thought  she  could  borrow  the  Lady  Sheriff's  carriage, 
which  once  had  belonged  to  a  court  gentleman,  Mr.Pepys — 
a  wonderful  pretty  coach,  which  they  had  seen  go,  when 
the  horses'  manes  and  tails  were  tied  with  red  ribbons, 
the  standards  gilt  and  varnished,  and  the  reins  green. 
"Wouldn't  Mistress  Rosalind  like  to  ride  in  a  Lady 
Sheriff's  coach?" 

Luckily  the  honest  printer  came  in  before  any  arrange- 
ment was  finally  concluded,  and  settled  the  matter  quickly 
and  sensibly  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  more  prudent, 
more  befitting  their  situation,  and  more  suitable  to  the 
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times,  to  go  in  a  sober  hackney,  without  an  approximation 
to  parade  or  display.  All  the  people  would  know  that 
the  coach  was  not  Mistress  Rosalind's  : — "  and  what  right 
have  I  to  a  coach,"  continued  the  sensible  man,  u  when  I 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THERE  was  something  magnificently  awful  to  poor  Rosa- 
lind in  the  train  of  servants,  the  style  of  living,  the  bustle, 
the  brilliancy,  and  yet  the  business-like  aspect  of  all  things 
in  the  establishment  of  my  Lord  Churchill.  Time  must 
pass  before  those  who  achieve  sudden  greatness  can  attain 
the  quietness,  either  of  aspect,  demeanour,  or  arrange- 
ment, which  is  born  only  with  the  genuine  aristocracy. 
The  most  difficult  of  all  acquirements  is — the  art  of  Re- 
pose ;  in  truth  it  can  exist  but  in  a  well-regulated  mind. 
Lady  Churchill,  vain,  gaudy,  and  noise-loving,  was  little 
calculated  to  adorn  the  high  station  which  her  husband, 
even  then,  filled.  Although  she  exercised  unbounded 
authority  over  the  minds  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
and  had  a  positive  taste  for  state  intrigue,  still  her  esta- 
blishment (for  the  lady  was  more,  by  many  degrees,  master 
than  was  her  liege  lord)  was  deficient  in  the  true  style  of 
nobility.  The  liveries  were  rich,  gorgeous,  and  new,  and 
the  servants  wore  them  with  a  jaunty  arid  extravagant  air, 
after  a  "  see  how  fine  we  are"  fashion  ;  the  furniture  was 
new;  the  tapestries  and  hangings,  and  gildings  and  cor- 
nices, new  ;  yet  there  was  more  of  pomp  than  of  splendour 
in  all  the  chambers  which  Rosalind  and  Master  Brown 
passed  to  arrive  at  a  small  closet-like  room,  where  the 
gentleman  usher  desired  them  to  wait. 

44  My  Lord  Churchill,"  said  Rosalind  to  the  worthy 
printer,  u  is  of  course  a  true  friend  to  his  majesty." 

Had  a  bullet  struck  the  good  man,  he  could  not  have 
appeared  more  confounded,  as,  approaching  Rosalind  so 
closely  as  to  make  her  start,  he  said — 

44  Speak  low,  if  speak  you  must,  young  lady ;  had  you 
been  but  half  as  much  among  courtiers  as  I  have  been  in 
my  humble  way,  you  would  know  and  understand,  that  the 
great  method  of  either  obtaining  your  purpose  or  working 
your  way  is,  to  say  nothing,  and  appear  to  know  nothing." 

44  Sir,"  replied  the  young  lady,  reddening,  u  I  never 
either  say  or  do  anything  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of; 
therefore  I  need  not  keep  silence." 
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"Hot!"  said  the  printer,  smiling; — "hot! — a  warm 
heart,  and  a  blushing  cheek — lady,  lady,  a  warm  heart 
should  be  cased  in  parchment,  so  that  its  beatings  be  neither 
seen  nor  heard ;  and  a  red  cheek  be  the  adornment  only 
of  knaves  and  fools,  because  the  one  know  how  to  conceal 
their  feelings,  and  the  others  have  no  feelings  to  conceal." 

"I  do  not  comprehend  the  doctrines  of  trade,"  replied 
Mistress  Rosalind,  somewhat  haughtily  and  somewhat 
sharply. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  touching  trade,"  replied  the 
printer,  without  heeding  her  altered  tone :  u  nothing 
touching  trade,"  he  repeated,  evidently  warmed  into  energy 
by  the  observation  of  Rosalind  ;  u  for  I  spoke  not  of  fair 
dealing  or  honesty.  My  meaning,  young  lady,  is  simply 
this — those  who  visit  courtiers,  with  a  view  either  to  serve 
themselves  or  their  friends,  may,  if  they  please,  keep  open 
ear  and  open  eye — yet  be  as  if  they  could  neither  hear 
nor  see." 

"  And  a  right  good  maxim,  I  am  sure  it  is,"  exclaimed 
the  voice  of  a  female,  who  withdrew  a  piece  of  tapestry 
from  before  a  secret  door,  and  held  it  back  as  she  entered ; 
u  a  right  good  maxim,  worthy  Master  Brown  ;  methinks 
you  have  acquired  other  knowledge  than  that  which  apper- 
taineth  to  great  and  small  type,  since  you  printed  my 
tickets  ; — but  who  is  this  ?  " 

The  lady,  for  so  the  richness  of  her  dress  bespoke  her, 
walked  up  to  Rosalind  with  a  commanding  air ;  the  maiden, 
without  returning  the  rude  stare,  bore,  as  became  her,  the 
scrutiny  with  which  she  was  honoured  by  the  after  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  ;  while  the  poor  printer,  although  neither 
knave  nor  fool,  gave  a  practical  contradiction  to  his  own 
rule  by  blushing  to  the  temples,  as  he  replied — 

"  Mistress  Rosalind  Sydney,  niece  to  Sir  Everard  Syd- 
ney, of  Sydney  Pleasance,  if  it  please  you,  madam.  My 
Lord  Churchill,  in  consideration,  doubtless,  of  the  high 
recommendation  this  lady  hath  brought  him,  intends  to 
present  her  to  his  majesty  at  Whitehall,  to-day." 

"  Well,  young  lady,"  said  the  coarse  woman,  "  weaker 
eyes  than  yours  have  led  stronger  monarchs  astray.  Use 
them  well." 

" Madam,"  replied  Rosalind,  again  angered,  "my  sight 
is  given  me  for  other  purposes.  I  but  seek  audience  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  tending  my  uncle  in  prison." 

Despite  the  peace-loving  habits  and  desires  of  the 
printer,  the  eyes  of  Rosalind  never  seemed  to  him  more 
beautiful  than  at  that  moment :  in  general  the  expression 
was  too  soft ;  but,  good  sooth !  they  flashed  brightly  at 
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the  observation  of  the  dame,  nor  did  their  flashing  pass 
unnoticed. 

"  Have  you  not  learned  a  small  degree  of  gentleness,  as 
well  as  much  skill  in  telling  beads  ?  "  inquired  the  Lady 
Churchill,  sneeringly:  u  methinks  it  would  have  been 
more  becoming  a  modest  maiden  to  claim  the  introduction 
of  Lord  Churchill's  wife,  than  to  brazen  it  out  with  the 
lord  himself." 

"  Madam!"  retorted  Rosalind,  proudly,  "  although  my 
Lady  Sydney  is  a  Catholic,  I  am  none.  I  had  not  the 
power  to  choose  the  medium  of  introduction ;  and,  if  I 
had » 

Master  Brown  prevented  her  finishing  the  sentence,  by 
almost  placing  his  hand  upon  her  lips.  u  Now  mercy  be 
good  to  me,  young  lady,  that  ever  I  should  undertake  to 
pilot  a  free-spoken  country  maiden  through  the  labyrinths 
of  a  court !  Please  you,  my  lady,  it  is  her  country  breed- 
ing !  She,  poor  thing,  had  no  choice  of  introduction  ;  and 
if  your  ladyship  will  grant  me  a  moment's  audience,  I  will 
tell  you  who  gave  the  letter  that  brings  her  here.  Heaven 
forbid  that  Daniel  Brown  should  conduct  any  to  this  house 
who  could  give  your  ladyship  a  moment's  uneasiness  !  It 
would  doubtless  be  a  great  advantage  to  Mistress  Rosalind 
if  she  had  been  presented  to  your  ladyship,  and  she 
knows  it." 

The  worthy  Daniel,  however,  was  no  prophet  in  the 
present  instance ;  for  though  both  Lady  Churchill  and 
himself  looked  to  Rosalind  to  confirm  his  assertion,  Rosa- 
lind made  no  reply,  but  stood — the  very  concentration  of 
a  proud  spirit. 

The  printer  was  in  an  agony,  and  Lady  Churchill  en- 
joyed it. 

"Sad  want  of  policy,  is  it  not,  Master  Brown?"  she 
said,  with  an  air  half  mirthful,  half  offended.  "  Why, 
young  lady,  you  are  not  only  angry,  but  you  show  it — 
sad  manners,  Master  Brown !  There — there — "  she  con- 
tinued, patting  her  cheek,  u  I  dare  say  you  are  a  very 
nice,  good  girl ;  and  I  will  be,  for  once,  candid ;  I  heard 
you  were  here,  and  wished  to  see  you,  though  I  did  not 
expect  the  wood-nymph  would  have  had  the  claws  of  the 
wild  cat.  Have  you  seen  your  handsome  cousin,  Basil, 
this  morning?  He  has  just  left  my  dressing-room.  Oh, 
oh  1  there's  a  blush  !  well,  handsome  cousins  are  sometimes 
dangerous.  You  need  not  speak,  girl,  for  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say — you  are  going  lo  say  your  hand- 
some cousin  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  you." 

"No,  madam," 
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"  Well,  that  you  hate  him  excessively." 

"  No,  madam ;  he  is  the  son  of  my  benefactor." 

"  Are  you  going,  then,  to  play  the  heroine,  as  boldly 
as  Nelly  G-wynne,  and  avow  your  love,  '  sans  peur,'  if  not 
'  sans  reproche'?" 

"  Madam,  there  is  no  love  between  us.  Nay,  madam, 
you  may  ask  him  if  you  please ;  for  I  cannot  confess  the 
same  thing  twice — it  would  imply  that  my  first  statement 
was  doubted ! " 

"  Pray,  young  lady,  were  you  born  in  England  ?" 

"No,  madam;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  country — I 
was  born  in  Ireland." 

"True  to  the  letter,"  replied  the  Lady  Churchill, 
laughing :  "  I  never  knew  an  Irish  woman  questioned  as 
to  her  country,  who  did  not  reply  by  demanding,  4  Do 
you  think  I'd  deny  my  country?'  Well,  my  dear,  I  can 
only  say  that  you  possess  an  uncourtly  degree  of  honesty, 
which  you  will  soon  lose ;  and  then,  4  ma  mignonne,'  you 
will  be  well  fitted  to  occupy  a  place  amongst  our  ladies." 

A  page  in  rich-laced  livery  entered,  and  informed  Rosa- 
lind that  his  lordship  waited  her  in  his  carriage.  The 
blood  rose,  and  then  faded  from  the  maiden's  cheek,  as  she 
thought  of  her  anticipated  trial ;  and  abrupt  and  coarse  as 
was  the  Lady  Churchill,  still  she  looked  to  her,  as  if  a 
word  of  advice  would  have  been  received  thankfully. 

"  Go,  girl,  go ;  be  a  man  ever  so  much  occupied,  ever 
so  much  distracted  with  business,  still  a  soft  voice  and 
a  gentle  smile  will  win  its  way  ;  his  majesty  has  a  liberal 
heart  towards  us  women.  Speak  (if  there  be  occasion  for 
it)  as  frankly  to  him  as  you  have  to  me ;  and,  my  life 
upon't,  your  barefaced  honesty  will  frighten  him  into 
compliance." 

Eosalind  gathered  her  energies,  and,  after  saluting  the 
lady,  passed  from  the  chamber. 

"  You  tarry  her  return,  Master  Brown  ?" 

"If  it  so  please  you,  madam " 

"  Ay,  and  it  does  please  me  ;  though,  methiriks,  you 
ought  not  to  have  been  the  person  to  throw  such  a  bait  in 
the  way  of  John  Churchill.  The  man  is  well  enough,  but 
still  he  is  a  man." 

"  The  maiden  is  of  undoubted  honour,   madam ;   and 

were  she  not " 

"  What  then,  Master  Brown  ?" 

"  Madam,    methinks   state   intrigues  must   sufficiently 
occupy  the  mind  of  his  lordship  at  present." 
"  His  mind,  ay — but  not  his  passions." 
"  Pardon  me,  madam,  his  strongest  passion — ambition." 
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Lady  Churchill,  jealous  as  she  was,  saw  that  the  printer 
was  right.  She  smiled;  and  as  she  smiled,  raised  her 
eyes  to  a  mirror  at  her  side  :  whether  it  was  the  colour  of 
the  room,  or  that  her  maid  had  more  skilfully  arranged  her 
hair,  or  that  her  bodice  fitted  better  than  usual,  is  not  upon 
record,  but  certes  she  thought  she  had  little  cause  for 
jealousy.  Such  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of 
being  well  dressed,  is  a  marvellous  sweetener  of  woman's 
temper.  Lady  Churchill,  with  that  familiarity  which 
those  not  over  nicely  bred  so  frequently  mistake  for  con- 
descension, entered  into  a  political  conversation  with  the 
printer,  who  might  have  been  truly  termed  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  discontents  then  so  largely  increasing  in  the 
city  as  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  an  eruption. 

After  discussing  matters  freely,  well  knowing  that 
Master  Brown  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  her 
new  party,  she  turned  the  conversation  to  the  Outlaw,  and 
said — 

"  He  is  the  very  last  person  I  should  have  dreamed  of 
introducing  a  young  lady  amongst  us  ;  but  the  Princess 
Anne  was  only  the  other  day  informed,  that  a  little  civility 
to  the  son  would  not  be  thrown  away,  as  he  is  still  burning 
with  indignation  at  his  father's  treatment." 

"  Please  your  ladyship,  the  interest  which  Sir  Everard 
Sydney  commands  is  already  pretty  well  secured." 

"  Poor  Sir  Everard !  I  am  told  he  is  the  most  twaddling 
creature  in  the  world,  fit  only  to  direct  a  flight  of  tame 
partridges  ;  but  his  wife " 

uAy,  lady,  she  is  indeed  as  black  as  printer's  ink — at 
heart ;  genuine  black-letter,  and  a  difficult  volume  to 
decypher ;  a  missal,  a  perfect  missal,  though  not  an  illu- 
minated one.  Her  son,  Captain  Basil,  was  at  my  house 
last  night,  and  brought  from  my  lord  certain  papers,  the 
import  of  which  he  did  not  understand." 

"  And  which  you,  of  course,  did  not  reveal!" 

The  printer  laid  his  finger  over  his  lips  with  a  significant 
gesture,  saying — 

"No,  no,  my  lady;  no  man  should  be  trusted  with 
treason  until  he  is  either  five-and-twenty,  or  has  received 
a  personal  insult  from  his — master." 

The  Lady  Churchill's  countenance  darkened  as  the 
printer  uttered  the  word  "  treason,"  and  having  bit  her 
under  lip,  until  the  blood  nearly  started,  she  said — 

"  And  whom  call  you  traitors,  master  ?  methinks  you 
grow  cool  in  the  cause." 

"  Your  ladyship's  pardon,"  replied  the  man  of  letters, 
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bowing  profoundly  ;  "  the  best  security  for  my  not  cooling 
is  the  personal  risk  I  run." 

Had  Lady  Churchill  at  that  moment  spoken  what  she 
thought,  she  would  have  sneered  the  poor  printer  into 
nothing,  at  the  notion  of  a  tradesman's  peril ;  but  not- 
withstanding her  temper,  she  was  gifted  with  a  rare  portion 
of  political,  if  not  moral,  discretion  ;  she,  in  fact,  saw  the 
necessity  for  the  one,  though  she  could  not  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  other  ;  so,  knowing  that  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder,  though  the  lowest  is  ever  the  most  useful,  she 
held  her  peace,  and,  nodding  to  the  printer,  swept  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  present  and  anticipated  greatness  from 
the  apartment,  leaving  the  perplexed  Daniel  to  his  medita- 
tions until  the  return  of  Mistress  Rosalind. 

"I  would  rather,"  quoth  he  to  the  wise  man's  confidant 
— himself;  u  I  would  rather  the  Outlaw  had  sent  me  fifty 
manifestos  in  hieroglyphics,  to  print  in  many- tinted  inks, 
as  I  have  ofttimes  done,  than  this  young  country  lady,  with 
her  wild  papistical  Irish  nurse,  to  conduct  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  court.  Daniel  Brown,  thou  art  a  pretty 
guide  to  tutor  a  young  lady  to  courtly  habits !  Whilst  thy 
presses  are  lying  still,  and  thy  apprentices  running  idle 
about  Temple  Bar,  who  would  have  thought  that  thou 
wouldest  be  so  employed ;  but,"  continued  Daniel,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  modern  patriotism,  which  would  feign  believe 
itself  and  lead  others  to  the  belief,  that  it  possessed  a  self- 
sacrificing,  instead  of  a  self-serving  spirit ;  "  but  we  all  owe 
something  to  the  good  of  our  country !" 

The  mind  of  Rosalind  was  so  fully  and  intensely  occupied 
that  she  had  little  inclination  to  observe  the  streets  through 
which  they  passed,  the  splendour  of  his  lordship's  equipage, 
or  the  lord  himself,  whose  victories  in  after  reigns  occupy 
so  many  glorious  and  conspicuous  chapters  in  the  History 
of  England.  For  a  very  long  period,  Britain  could  boast 
of  but  one  u  great  captain  ; "  the  present  century  has  given 
fame  to  another,  whose  brightness  has  eclipsed  all  other 
lights,  and  who  has  stood  forward  in  more  than  one  instance 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  ungrateful,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
ever  been  to  those  whose  names  glitter  like  diamonds, 
when  petty  jealousies  and  party  feelings  are  forgotten. 
The  reigns  of  Mary  and  Anne  are  illumined  by  the  name 
of  Marlborough ;  and  future  ages  will  pause  over  the  pages 
that  record  the  times  of  the  Fourth  George  because, 
during  his  perfumed  dynasty,  Wellington  conquered  the 
conqueror ! 
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The  court  of  James  the  Second,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  treat,  was  much  in  the  same  state  as  was  the  kingdom 
— a  state  of  feverish  uncertainty :  the  very  homage  he 
received,  except  from  those  decidedly  attached  either  to 
his  religion  or  his  person,  was  more  than  half  mockery, 
and  the  unfortunate  monarch  felt  himself  as  a  sun  shorn 
of  his  beams,  knowing  that  his  exalted  situation  rendered 
him  little  else  than  a  cock-throw  for  all  Europe  to  fling 
their  jests  at.  The  most  sincere  of  his  family,  he  found  it 
at  all  times  a  difficult  matter  to  appear  what  he  was  not : 
— violent  in  his  resentments,  he  gratified  them  without 
either  prudence  or  mercy ;  and  his  zeal  far  surpassed  his 
wisdom.  Had  he  been  a  Protestant,  the  English  would 
have  forgiven  him,  at  least,  this  fault ;  but  the  page  of 
history  incontrovertibly  shows  that  what  is  condemned  at 
one  period  is  lauded  in  the  next ;  "  the  most  sweet  voices  " 
of  a  people  are  but  so  many  modifications  and  re-spellings 
of  that  little  word — change  ! 

We  have  seldom  met  with  any  one  brought  up  in  such 
strict  seclusion  as  our  heroine,  whom  a  first  interview  with 
royalty  has  not  disappointed.  To  find  that  a  king  walks 
and  talks  like  other  human  beings  is  a  sad  pull-down  to 
romantic  loyalty.  It  is  opined  that  more  than  three  parts 
of  the  power  possessed  by  eastern  rulers  over  their  people, 
arises  from  the  mystery  and  pomp  that  surround  their 
persons  and  their  paths. 

Kosalind,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Churchill,  ventured 
to  whisper  an  inquiry  as  to  what  she  should  say. 

"  What  you  feel,  arid  as  briefly  as  possible,"  was  his 
reply. 

She  looked  at  him  and  trembled  ;  nor  did  she  venture  a 
second  glance  around  the  ante -chamber,  in  which,  at  the 
moment,  they  were  standing,  for  she  saw  it  was  nearly 
filled  with  persons  awaiting  audience,  many  of  whom  bore 
a  dejected,  and  many  a  harsh  expression  of  countenance. 
At  last  a  page,  bowing  profoundly,  whispered  a  message 
to  Lord  Churchill,  who  immediately  said  to  Kosalind, — 

u  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  moments ;  but  do  not 
tremble  so — you  are  perfectly  safe." 

"  Shall  I  find  the  maiden  a  chair,  friend  Churchill, 
during  thy  absence,  and  take  her  under  my  care  V "  in- 
quired a  tall  and  ^portly  gentleman,  who  was  standing  in 
the  recess  of  a  window.  Lord  Churchill  thanked  him, 
and  as  the  stranger  led  her  to  a  seat,  she  felt  more  at  ease 
and  more  assured  than  she  had  done  since  resting  on  her 
uncle's  arm  at  Sydney  Pleasance.  As  the  gentleman 
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remained  near  her,  she  observed  that  his  coat  was  of  a 
peculiar  and  plain  fashion ;  that  he  wore  his  own  gray  hair, 
and  that  a  hat  of  strange  dimensions  shadowed  his  brow ; 
his  eye  was  calm,  clear,  and  benevolent ;  and  a  kindly 
smile,  which  often  played  around  his  lips,  repressed  aught 
that  bordered  on  the  severity  which  the  form  of  his  mouth 
might  have  indicated. 

"  Thou  hast  a  boon  to  crave,  young  friend  ;  and  having 
obtained  thy  boon,  I  hope  thou  pantest  not  to  remain  in 
London,  for  I  see  it  is  not  thy  home." 

u  I* wish  to  remain  only  so  long  as  my  uncle  continues  in 
prison,"  replied  the  ingenuous  Rosalind. 

u Thine  uncle! — who  is  thine  uncle?"  inquired  the 
Quaker,  for  such  he  was. 

"  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  sir,"  she  answered  ;  "  a  man  the 
most  gentle,  the  most  true-hearted ! — yet  there  he  lies 
within  the  distant  Tower  ;  so  dark,  so  sad  it  must  be  ;  and 
the  sun  he  so  much  loved  shining  upon  the  wilds  and 
waters." 

It  was  well  for  Rosalind  that  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  concealed  her  from  observation ;  for  the  feeling 
and  energy  of  her  manner  would  soon  have  gathered 
round  her  a  crowd  of  the  gazers  by  whom  the  chamber 
was  filled  ;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  and  a  sweet  sight  to  see 
how  the  eyes  of  the  kind  u  Friend  "  glistened  as  he  listened 
to  her  thrilling  voice,  and  noted  the  play  of  her  animated 
features. 

"  And  so,  thou  art  the  niece  of  my  good  friend,  Everard 
Sydney.  Then  thou  art  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  ;  for 
he  wrote  me  that  a  little  niece  of  his, — Rosa  I  think  he 
called  her, — assisted  him  much  in  arranging  certain  birds, 
which  I  sent  him  from  America." 

u  You,  sir,"  said  Rosalind,  rising  with  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  respect ; — "  you,  sir !  My  uncle  never  received 
any  birds  from  America,  except  from  William  Penn ! " 

44  Perhaps  thou  art  right,"  replied  the  peace-loving  law- 
giver of  Pennsylvania  ;  "  but  I  am  William  Penn ! " 

Youth  has  many  delightful  sensations,  which  after-age 
can  never  know ;  perhaps  the  most  delightful  is  that  which 
causes  the  heart  almost  to  suffocate  within  its  bosom  when 
we  are  first  presented  to  one  we  have  long  venerated  and 
loved.  How  do  the  pulses  throb!  how  does  the  cheek 
burn,  and  how  do  we  exult  in  the  fulness  and  richness  of 
our  own  feelings,  and  recall  every  word,  every  look,  of 
those  we  so  deeply  respect !  A  benison  be  with  the  ardent 
emotions  of  our  younger  days !  Wild  and  thoughtless 
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though  they  may  have  sometimes  been,  yet  were  they 
like 

''The  breath  of  the  sweet  south," 

buoyant  and  fragant,  untainted  and  unalloyed  !  The  very 
thoughtlessness  of  youth — that  which  the  wise  condemn — 
is,  after  all,  its  greatest  blessing  ; — its  pure,  uncalculating 
nature  is  ever  its  freshest,  yet  soonest  fading  delight. 

But  Rosalind  had  little  time  to  indulge  in  her  most 
pleasurable  thoughts ;  suddenly  there  was  a  buzz,  a  con- 
fused murmur,  a  moving  mass,  the  actions  and  the  motives 
of  which,  with  the  ardour  and  curiosity  of  a  young  mind, 
she  had  been  striving  to  fathom.  There  was  the  polished 
and  voluble  Barrillon,  the  French  ambassador,  chattering 
to  the  handsome  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  late  king's  natural 
son,  who  proved  by  his  subsequent  conduct  the  small  por- 
tion of  affection  he  entertained  towards  his  uncle.  At  the 
furthermost  corner  of  a  corridor  Father  Peter,  the  re- 
nowned Jesuit,  in  full  pontificals,  was  describing  the 
wonderful  cure  effected  only  the  previous  day  upon  a  man 
grievously  afflicted  with  the  evil,  and  applied  to  both 
Piten  and  Warner,  who  had  officiated  on  the  occasion,  to 
confirm  his  statement,  which  they  did  with  protracted  en- 
comiums on  his  majesty's  blessed  gift.  Standing  proudly 
apart  from  all  supposed  favourers  of  Catholicity,  were  the 
Lords  Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham,  who,  a  little 
time  before,  so  boldly  refused  to  meet  any  but  Protestants 
at  the  council-table  ;  telling  his  majesty,  that  whatever 
was  done  whilst  Catholics  sat  amongst  them  was  unlawful, 
and  incurred  4  premunire.'  Lord  Preston,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  was  surrounded,  like  all  new  ministers,  by  a 
troop  of  younger  sons,  and  hungry  small  placemen — all, 
like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  crying,  "  give,  give  !" 

A  very  old  and  noble-looking  man,  bowed  down,  if  the 
wrinkles  on  his  brow  spoke  truly,  both  by  age  and  sorrow, 
stood  near  a  stove  ;  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  and 
his  whole  air  and  manner  so  abstracted,  that  Rosalind 
thought  to  herself,  "  Come  what  come  may, — nothing 
will,  nothing  I  do  believe  can,  awaken  that  gentleman's 
attention."  Not  many  who  passed  and  repassed  him, 
bowed ; — and  as  his  profile  was  towards  our  young  friend, 
she  saw  that,  in  confirmation  of  her  belief,  those  who  did 
salute  received  no  acknowledgment  from  the  aged  man  in 
return ; — he  looked  as  though  he  looked  not. 

Rosalind  was  pleased  to  perceive  that  one  or  two  ladies 
entered  soon  after;  she  inquired  of  William  Penn  who 
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they  were,  but  he  knew  them  not ;  and  though  with  that 
kindly  and  benevolent  feeling,  which  is  the  true  source  of 
genuine  politeness,  the  worthy  Quaker  stood  close  to  his 
young  charge,  yet  he  spoke  so  much  to  a  celebrated  man 
amongst  "  Friends,"  one  Gilbert  Latey,  that  there  was 
little  time  and  less  inclination  on  Rosalind's  part  to  inter- 
rupt their  talk :  snatches  of  their  conversation  interested 
her  at  times  deeply,  for,  novice  though  she  was,  she  had 
often  heard  of  the  charges  preferred  against  Penn  by  those 
who  ranked  themselves  of  the  high  Protestant  party. 

"  Our  great  fault,  in  my  opinion,  is  this,"  quoth  the 
great  lawgiver  of  America ;  "  we  are  apt  to  be  mighty  hot 
upon  speculative  errors,  and  break  all  bounds  in  our  resent- 
ments ;  but  we  let  practical  ones  pass  without  remark,  if 
not  without  repentance,  as  if  a  mistake  about  an  obscure 
proposition  of  faith  were  a  greater  evil  than  the  breach  of 
an  undoubted  precept.  Such  a  religion  the  devils  them- 
selves are  not  without,  for  they  have  both  faith  and  know- 
ledge :  but  their  faith  doth  not  work  by  love,  nor  their 
knowledge  by  obedience.  Happy,  happy,  would  it  be, 
friend  Gilbert,  if  where  unity  ends,  charity  did  begin,  in- 
stead of  envy  and  railing,  that  almost  ever  follow."  He 
would  have  spoken  longer,  but  a  page  desired  that  both 
might  pass  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  It  did  not 
escape  the  benevolent  Quaker  that  Rosalind  would  be 
unhappy  at  being  again  left  alone  amid  the  crowd,  and  he 
recommended  her  to  the  attention  of  the  old  man,  who  had 
previously  attracted  so  much  of  her  observation. 

"  You  see,  my  lord,"  said  a  very  young  gentleman,  in  a 
low  but  earnest  voice,  addressing  the  aged  nobleman ; 
"  you  see  that  sapient  sir  hath  audience,  while  we — WE, 
my  lord,  wait." 

u  Waiting  has  been  my  business  too  long  to  heed  it 
now,"  he  replied ;  u  but  I  shall  lament  it  if  it  lead  to  the 
casting  of  any  reflection  upon  William  Penn." 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  many  words  came  upon  Rosalind's 
ear,  and  the  great  door  leading  to  the  chamber,  which  she 
had  regarded  with  somewhat  of  superstitious  awe,  flew 
open,  and  James  himself,  unbonneted,  and  dressed  more 
by  haste  than  taste,  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
scowling  rather  than  looking  upon  the  throng,  who  at  this 
unexpected  appearance  sprang  to  their  feet,  or  turned 
respectfully  towards  their  king. 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  apartment,  and  then 
paused,  apparently  with  a  view  both  to  collect  his  own 
powers,  and  to  read,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  assembled  around  him.  Lord  Bellasis  was  close  to 
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his  royal  master,  and  exchanged  a  few  inaudible  words 
with  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  James  made  two  or 
three  ineffectual  attempts  to  speak,  before  he  could  com- 
mand sufficient  voice  to  be  heard ;  those  from  behind 
pressed  upon  his  footsteps,  while  those  in  front  crowded 
more  closely  towards  him.  Once  or  twice  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  throat  with  that  twitching  uncertain  movement 
of  the  fingers  which  so  truly  indicates  extreme  agitation, 
now  and  then  returning,  with  a  courteous  but  painfully 
irritated  manner,  the  salutations  of  the  assembly.  At 
length  he  said,  turning  to  Lord  Bellasis, — 

uMy  lord — my  lord — we  miss  some  faces,  that  used 
to  be  familiar  in  our  councils ;  my  Lord  Delamere,  my 
Lord  of  Danby,  my  Lord  Bath.  You  see,— -you  see — 
my  friend,  that — the  tender  feelings,  perchance,  of  these 
noblemen  prevent  their  witnessing  the  troubles  of  their 
king.  Gentlemen, — "  he  continued  (and  Rosalind,  all 
eye  and  ear,  observed,  that  though  Lord  Bellasis  and  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  speaking, 
Lord  Churchill,  with  folded  arms  and  an  unsympathising 
brow,  remained  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the  scene), — 
"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  heard,  just  heard,  that 
a  violent  outrage  hath  been  committed  in  the  city — a 
chapel  destroyed  by  an  unrighteous  mob !  My  Lord  of 
Canterbury,  you,  I  perceive,  are  here  ;  and  I  appeal  to  you, 
if  such  riots  should  be  sanctioned,  or  what  punishment 
should  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  would  deny  us  the 
liberty  of  conscience  we  have  ever  so  fairly  and  so  fully 
awarded  to  them.  But,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  some  of 
you  may  perhaps  have  heard,  even  before  ourselves,  that 
we  are  to  have  a  rival  in  the  person  of  our  own  son-in- 
law  ! — It  may  appear  too  monstrous  for  belief,"  he  added 
— -the  painful  workings  of  his  features  proving  how  strongly 
he  was  agitated,  while  several  of  the  best-bred  courtiers 
became  moved  rather  from  imitation  than  sympathy, 
"  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  children" — and 
here  the  nervous  tremor  of  the  king  became  almost  un- 
controllable,— uthe  children  God  hath  given  us  are  com- 
bined against  our  sacred  office,  if  not  against  our  person ! 
— My  Lord  Halifax,  we  hardly  expected  the  honour  of 
your  company  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  has  joined 
the  Orange  traitor.  It  was  his  wont  to  exclaim,  when- 
ever we  talked  to  him  of  danger  or  desertion — l  est-il 
possible  !— est-il  possible  !' — but  '  Est-il  Possible'  is  gone 
himself.  What  does  that  signify? — the  loss  of  an  able- 
bodied  trooper  would  be  of  more  consequence." 

12 
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Lord  Halifax  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  king, 
who,  exhausted  by  his  own  energy,  appeared  almost  breath- 
less, and,  bowing  respectfully,  said,  "  May  it  please  your 
majesty,  those  who  are  sincere  are  never  traitors." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  king ;  u  but  we  have 
other  matters  to  attend  to  than  contemptible  petty  treason. 
It  is  an  ill  return  made  by  our  citizens  for  their  improved 
charters,  which  we  accorded  them  but  a  few  days  past  as 
•  an  earnest  of  our  future  good  services :  certain  counties, 
too,  that  have  been  favoured  by  the  return  of  their  lieu- 
tenants and  justices  to  their  places  by  our  clemency,  are 
traitors  to  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  their  king, 
by  acting  in  defiance  of  our  laws.  My  lord  of  Bed- 
ford— "  (and  here  the  old  nobleman,  who  had  stood  near 
Rosalind,  advanced,  and  bowed  profoundly) — u  my  lord  of 
Bedford,  you  will  neither  desert  us,  I  trust,  nor  suffer  us 
to  be  insulted." 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  in  the  crowded  ante- 
room of  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  the  venerable  father  of  the  martyred 
Russell ;  it  was  a  sort  of  silence  that  you  might  fancy  you 
saw,  as  well  as  felt — so  heavy — so  dense — the  very 
atmosphere  seemed  hushed  by  its  presence  ;  and  men  drew 
their  breaths,  and  heaved  their  chests,  anxious  to  inhale 
the  old  man's  answer.  The  childless  father  expressed  but 
little  in  a  countenance  which  Rosalind  now  knew  was 
worn  by  sorrow  into  many  wrinkles,  the  pathways  of 
scalding  tears,  where  grief  had  hardened  the  too  yielding 
flesh.  The  old  earl  looked  for  a  moment  to  the  king,  as 
if  not  either  perfectly  hearing,  or  imperfectly  under- 
standing the  import  of  his  words,  and  stood,  his  hands 
crossed,  his  body  reverentially  bent,  while  his  eyes  re- 
mained elevated;  after  a  brief  pause,  the  king  again 
spoke,  altering  his  phrase, — 

"  My  lord  of  Bedford,  you  are  a  good  man,  and  have 
great  influence.  You  can  do  much  for  us  at  such  a  time 
as  this." 

"  Please  your  majesty,"  he  said  at  length,  bending, 
rather  than  bowing,  a  I  am  an  old  man,  and  can  do  but 
little."  Then,  after  another  pause,  he  added,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  had  once  a  son,  who  could  now  have  been  very  service- 
able to  your  majesty." . 

Had  the  calm  and  noble  spirit  of  Lord  William  Russell 
risen  from  its  bloody  shroud,  and  stood  palpably  before 
him,  James  of  England  could  not  have  looked  more  ap- 
palled than  he  did  at  the  words  of  that  old  man :  it  was 
more  than  he  could  well  bear :  the  past'— the  present—' 
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the  future— crowded  on  his  mind ;  and  if  he  could  not 
be  said  to  feel  remorse,  he  was  astounded  at  the  earl's 
answer.  The  irritability  of  his  mind  and  temper  ex- 
perienced, as  it  were,  a  sudden  paralysis,  and  the  violence 
of  the  king  was  stilled ;  he  endeavoured  to  look  upon  the 
assembly  with  his  usual  manner, — but  the  effort  was  un- 
successful. 

u  My  lords,"  he  said  at  last,  UI  desire  the  attendance 
of  the  Privy  Council  at  three  of  the  clock  ;  and,  till  to- 
morrow, must  suspend  all  matters  but  such  as  are  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  pressing  affairs  ;  then,  and  as  early 
as  nine,  we  shall  be,  as  we  ever  have  been,  willing  and 
happy  to  redress  and  amend  all  that  requires  amend- 
ment." 

The  king  bowed,  but  remained  standing ;  and,  seeing 
that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be  alone,  the  company  withdrew 
in  the  best  way,  and  with  as  much  speed,  as  good-breeding 
permitted. 

The  Friends'  preacher  and  William  Penn  tarried  a  little 
longer,  and  then  Gilbert  Latey  walked  quietly  to  his 
majesty,  and  taking  his  hand,  pressed  it  with  considerable 
emotion  to  his  lips.  James  appeared  at  first  little  to  heed 
the  act,  for  he  stood  as  one  whose  mind  and  body  were 
apart ;  nor  was  it  until  the  latter  portion  of  the  few  words 
he  spoke,  that  his  majesty  appeared  aware  of  their 
import. 

uThe  mercy,  favour,  and  kindness  which  thou  hast 
extended  towards  us  as  a  people,  in  the  time  of  our  sore 
distress,  we  humbly  acknowledge ;  and  truly  do  we  pray 
that  God  may  show  thee  mercy  and  favour  in  the  time  of 
thy  trouble  and  sore  distress." 

The  words  were  simple,  but  they  were  guileless  and 
sincere ;  and  the  Quaker  felt  that  the  king,  though  he 
made  no  reply,  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  as  he  again  put 
it  respectfully  to  his  lips ;  but  the  sentence  lived  with  his 
majesty,  who  some  time  after,  when  he  was  in  Ireland, 
desired  a  u  Friend"  to  remember  him  to  Gilbert.  "Tell 
him,"  said  James,  u  the  words  he  spake  to  me  I  shall 
never  forget,"  adding,  that  one  part  of  them  had  come 
true,  and  that  he  prayed  to  God  the  other  might  come  to 
pass. 

As  William  Penn  and  his  companion  departed  from  the 
chamber,  Rosalind  perceived  that  Lord  Churchill  also  had 
disappeared  from  the  group  around  the  king,  who  still 
stood  in  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  position.  For 
the  first  time  since  his  majesty's  appearance,  she  thought 
of  self,  and  her  purpose  flashed  upon  the  maiden's  mind ; 
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her  heart  throbbed  audibly  in  her  bosom,  and  the  room, 
with  its  comparatively  few  occupants,  swam  round ;  she 
could  not  conceive  how  it  was  that  the  chamber  had  been 
so  rapidly  emptied  of  its  pontificals,  and  mitres,  and  coro- 
nets, and  swords  ;  yet  still, — though  the  noble  who  was  to 
have  presented  her  had  withdrawn,  it  might  be  but  for  a 
few  moments — still  there  was  the  king !  And  in  defiance 
of  the  instructions  a  page  whispered  into  her  ear,  of  the 
necessity  for  her  immediate  departure,  Rosalind  Sydney 
rushed  forward,  and  throwing  herself  with  all  her  national 
and  natural  impetuosity  at  the  monarch's  feet,  exclaimed, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  king  and  the  few  re- 
maining courtiers, — 
L  "  Mercy ! — Pardon  for  my  uncle  !" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

u  PARDON  is  not  always  mercy,  young  lady,"  replied 
James  to  the  passionate  appeal  of  Rosalind  Sydney. 
"  You  heard,  I  suppose,  our  desire  to  be  alone,  and  yet 
you  heed  it  not.  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  Please  your  majesty,  the  Lord  Churchill  was  so 
good  as  to  promise  to  present  me,  but  he  is  absent  now ; 
and,  fearing  I  might  not  again  be  suffered  to  enter,  I 
dared " 

44  To  present  yourself.     Where  is  my  Lord  Churchill  ?  " 

"  Please  your  majesty,  he  did  but  step  into  yonder 
chamber  with  Lord  Cornbufy." 

The  king  frowned  and  bit  his  lip,  as  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  waiting  made  this  confession,  for  Lord  Cornbury 
was  never  well-affected  towards  the  king.  He  made,  how- 
ever, no  observation ;  but  turning  with  the  gentleness  of 
a  true  Stuart  to  the  maiden,  said, — 

u  And  pray,  fair  lady,  for  whom  do  you  plead?" 

"  For  my  uncle,  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  if  it  please  your 
majesty." 

The  brow  of  the  king  gathered  and  darkened,  but 
Rosalind  did  not  heed  it. 

u  He  is  wrongfully  accused,  sire — most  wrongfully." 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,  lady  ;  there  is  a  league  in 
favour  of  traitors,  methinks,  for  this  is  the  second  time 
to-day  that  we  have  been  importuned  in  favour  of  this 
same  traitor." 

"  Your  majesty's  pardon,"  said  Rosalind ;  "  but  Sir 
Everard  has  not  been  proved  a  traitor  ;  and  I  would  lay 
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down  my  head  upon  the  block,  if  it  were  possible  to  prove 
him  one." 

The  king  smiled  at  her  earnestness,  but  his  displeasure 
seemed  unabated. 

"  I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  league  in  this  old  man's  favour. 
Say,  young  madam,  did  you  not  conspire  with  some  one  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  too  easy  and  for- 
giving king,  by  urging  your  suit  in  this  unexpected  man- 
ner for  Sir  Everard's  liberty  ?  " 

"  Please  you,  sire,  I  conspired  with  no  one.  I  walked 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  the  New  Forest,  with 
my  nurse,  to  prefer  my  petition  ;  I  hardly  know  what  I 
said  to  your  majesty  at  first ;  but,  being  now  collected,  I 
assure  you,  on  the  faith  and  honour  of  an  English  maiden, 
that  I  would  not  ask  for  my  uncle's  liberty  until  a  jury  of 
honest  gentlemen  pronounced  him  guiltless.  Liberty 
(much  as  he  loves  the  liberty  of  nature)  could  have  no 
charms  for  him,  unless  the  foul  aspersion  cast  upon  his 
character  was,  to  the  full,  erased.  My  only  request  is 
that  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  attend  on  and  compa- 
nion him  in  his  solitude.  Oh,  sire  !  he  is  old,  and  has 
been  ever  used  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  home  ! 
Until  the  time  of  his  trial  comes,  suffer — command  that 
I  be  permitted  to  attend  him  in  his  prison." 

"  Lady,  you  are  young,  beautiful,  and  well-born  (Rosa- 
lind shuddered).  Sir  Everard  Sydney  may  be  long  in 
prison ;  and  if  you  once  enter,  you  must  not  quit  your 
servitude.  It  is  sad  to  be^in  durance." 

"  The  body  would  fain  be  with  the  spirit.  Please  your 
majesty — my  heart  is  with  my  uncle." 

44  But  if  what  is  alleged  be  proved,  his  lands  are  con- 
fiscate, even  if  our  mercy  should  spare  his  life." 

"  I  never  loved  his  lands  ;  it  was  himself,  please  your 
majesty.  Oh,  grant  my  boon  ;  and  may  you  never  need, 
or,  needing,  want  a  friend  to  do  what  that  dear  lonely 
uncle  did  so  well  for  me  !" 

The  King  was  moved,  and  said,  "  What  did  he  for  you, 
lady  ?  Methinks  he  might  do  much  for  one  so  fair,  and, 
as  it  seems,  affectionate  ;  moreover,  you  are  of  his  own 
kin ;  he  would  have  been  base  indeed  to  refuse  you  the 
care  which  animals,  called  baser,  bestow  upon  their 
young." 

"  If  your  majesty  could  know  but  half  his  goodness, 
you  never  would  think  it  possible  that  he  could  be  a 
traitor  ;" — she  paused,  and  the  deep  red  blood,  stirred  by 
some  sudden  thought,  fired  her  cheeks  to  crimson,  and 
then  she  paled  as  suddenly.  "Please  you,  sire,  I  have 
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hardly  right  to  bear  the  name  of  Sydney,  though  daughter 
to  Sir  Everard's  only  brother  ;  and  yet  my  uncle  bred  me 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  I  had  been  the  daughter  of 
an  honourable  woman.  Oh,  sire  !  'twas  not  the  jewels, 
nor  the  gold,  nor  the  gay  dresses,  but  'twas  the  watchful 
tenderness,  the  kindliness — to  make  me  feel  as  if  my  birth 
were  equal  to  that  of  his  own  children.  Even  when  read- 
ing the  sacred  records  of  Holy  Writ,  which  he  often  did 
aloud,  if  he  came  to  where  a  harshness  is  expressed 
against  those  born  unlawfully,  he'd  skip  the  words  lest 
they  should  pain  me.  How  could  I  too  much  serve  such 
goodness !  how  could  such  goodness  bear  a  traitor's 
heart!"  Confounded  by  her  own  energy  and  earnestness 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and,  as  is  ever  the 
case  with  a  woman  after  strong  excitement,  burst  into 
tears . 

"  Rosalind — my  own  noble  cousin!"  exclaimed  a,  voice, 
the  tone  of  which  struck  upon  her  heart. 

"Ah!  ah!"  murmured  the  king;  unow  the  secret's 
out.  This  soldier  has  had  audience  already,  through  the 
interposition  of  some  of  those  worthies  who  are  so  zealously 
merciful,  and  has  yet  lurked  about  our  person.  We  see 
through  it  all  now — 'twas  a  poor  plot." 

u  Please  your  majesty,"  said  the  trembling  Basil  Syd- 
ney, hastily  and  consequently  not  wisely,  "I  have  not 
held  the  slightest  communication  with  this  young  lady, 
since  I  saw  her  in  the  New  Forest ! " 

Lord  Churchill  having,  doubtless,  at  last  remembered 
that  a  female  had  entered  Whitehall  under  his  protection 
and  promise  of  introduction,  which  the  agitating  events  of 
the  morning  had  caused  him  to  forget  for  a  time,  now 
advanced,  yet  seemed  inclined  to  let  matters  take  their 
course,  while  the  warm-hearted  Cuthbert  Raymond  sprang 
eagerly  forward,  and  kneeling  respectfully  to  the  king,  to 
whom  his  heart  and  soul  were  devoted,  exclaimed  — 
u  Please  your  majesty,  it  was  I  who,  presuming  upon 
your  goodness,  ventured  to  induce  my  friend  Sydney  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  personal  appeal  to  your  clemency.  Your 
majesty  will  not  suppose  that  I  had  any  motive  but  that 
of  serving  a  dear  friend,  without  (as  far  as  my  humble 
judgment  went)  harming  my  beloved  monarch  ;  besides, 
as  Captain  Sydney  was  of  your  body-guard " 

James  extended  his  hand  kindly  to  as  true  a  subject  as 
ever  drew  sword  or  trigger  in  his  defence  ;  and  said,  with 
somewhat  of  his  old  cheerfulness  of  manner,  "I  believe 
you,  I  believe  you ;  and  it  is  well  in  these  sad  times  to 
know  whom  to  believe ;"  his  eye  glanced  towards  the  crea- 
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ture  of  his  own  creation,  upon  whom  suspicion  had  already 
placed  a  mark — the  mark  was  a  righteous  one,  for  what- 
ever were  the  faults  of  James,  to  Lord  Churchill  he  had 
ever  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  master. 

Rosalind  Sydney  was  no  weeping,  sighing  maiden,  to 
yield  to  tears  and  complainings  without  recruiting  her 
energies  by  strong  and  consequently  successful  efforts.  She 
remembered  Rachel,  and  the  midnight  visit  of  her  cousin, 
and  felt  angry  and  insulted  by  the  ardour  and  affectionate 
interest  he  displayed,  while,  regardless  of  the  king's  pre- 
sence, he  whispered  to  her, — "  Dearest  Rosalind,  though 
I  have  long  admired,  I  never  knew  you  till  now."  She 
withdrew  hastily  from  his  side :  and  while  there  was  a 
silence  in  the  room,  which  made  her  start  even  at  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice,  she  again  bent  her  knee  to  the 
king,  and  asked  if  his  majesty  would  order  that  she 
might  attend  upon  her  uncle  until  the  termination  of  his 
trial. 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  Captain  Sydney  since  the  time 
he  mentioned?'' 

Rosalind  was  so  nobly  truthful  in  her  nature  that  she 
never  paused  to  consider  consequences  where  a  direct 
question  demanded  a  direct  reply. 

u  Please  your  majesty,  I  saw  Captain  Basil  Sydney 
twice  since  then — but  he  saw  not  me." 

Basil  grew  rel  and  pale  by  turns,  and  Lord  Churchill 
threw  what  he  rreant  to  be  a  silencing  look  upon  Rosa- 
lind ;  but  she  saw  it,  or  at  least  understood  it,  not. 
"  When  and  Avtere,  lady  ?" 

"  On  my  journej  to  London,  he  passed  me  on  the  road; 
and — I  cannot  tell,  please  your  majesty,  where  I  saw  him 
last." 

"  Not  tell,  child  P  repeated  the  astonished  king,  who, 
though  often  deceived,  had  rarely  met  with  any  one  honest 
enough  to  openly  refuse  obedience. 

u  Please  your  majesty,  I  feel  bound  in  honour  not  to 
say ;  but  I  assure  you,  on  my  word  of  faith,  that  Captain 
Sydney  saw  not  me." 

"  But  I  havt  a  particular  desire  to  be  informed,  young 
lady." 

44  Your  majesty  will  see  at  once  that  I  cannot  obey," 
said  Rosalind,  slushing,  as  she  so  often  did,  over  cheek  and 
brow. — u  Your  majesty  will  see  at  once  I  cannot,  when  I 
mention  that  it  would  betray,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  a 
young  lady  wiom  I  most  truly  respect." 

44  Oh  !"  exdaimed  the  king.     "  Methinks  there  is  some 
ove -quarrel  leneath  that  cloak !     Go  to  your  uncle,  lady, 
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and  tell  him  he  is  more  fortunate  than  his  king,  for  he 
has  one  who  loves  him  in  adversity  ! " 

His  majesty  turned  into  the  inner  room  before  Rosalind 
could  express  her  thanks  ;  and,  as  Lord  Churchill  led 
her  forth,  she  felt  that  the  proud  peer  trembled.  Basil 
came  to  her  side,  and  whispered,  as,  with  confused  and 
agitated  feelings,  she  passed  to  his  lordship's  carriage. 

u  Rosalind,  you  do  not,  I  hope,  think  harshly  of  me ; 
if  you  do,  you  wrong  me.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  thank  you 
for  the  blessing  I  know  your  society  will  bestow  upon  my 
father.  But  I  am  selfish  ;  I  am  thinking  of  what  you,  I 
fear,  I  sadly  fear,  may  think  of  me." 

"  What  I  think  can  be  of  little  consequence,"  she  re- 
plied, hurrying,  rather  than  permitting,  Lord  Churchill  to 
lead  her  forward.  "  Can  I  deliver  any  message  to  your 
father?" 

"  Everything  that  duty  and  affection  dictate.  I  have 
not  dared  to  visit  him,"  continued  Basil,  "  since  his  con- 
finement ;  for  the  king  defies,  rather  than  conciliates,  the 
good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  seeing  that  Ms  severities  to 
his  prisoners  increase,  while  he  grants  charters  for  li- 
berty!" 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  on  tha  steps  of  White- 
hall Palace,  where  they  stood,  accompanied  by  Major 
Raymond,  while  the  carriage  drew  up.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, uttered  in  so  low  a  key  as  to  escape  the  watchful 
ears  of  Lord  Churchill,  who,  turning  to  3asil,  and  smiling 
one  of  his  cold  meaning  smiles,  observed, — 

u  Gentlemen  seldom  speak  in  a  fitting  tone  of  voice 
until  they  have  reached  their  thirtieth  year."  What  a 
similarity  of  ideas  between  a  peer  and  a  printer  ! 

Basil  bowed,  and  remained  silent ;  out,  as  Rosalind  en- 
tered the  carriage,  he  could  not  resist  leaning  forward, 
and  saying, — 

"Judge  me  neither  harshly  nor  quickly."  Major  Ray- 
mond removed  his  hat,  and  stood  uncovered  as  she  passed, 
while  Lord  Churchill  said,  with  another  frigid  smile, — 

"  I  congratulate  you,  madam,  on  your  triple  conquest." 

As  they  passed  on  towards  his  residence  they  encoun- 
tered a  mob,  which  had  just  been  rioting  h  the  committal 
of  various  English  extravagances,  such  is  the  .pulling 
down  of  a  nunnery,  and  demolishing  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador's windows — a  grievous  outrage,  whidi  the  authori- 
ties could  not  repress  ;  for  the  rioters  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion, from  one  quarter  to  another.  The  wndows  of  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  barricaded  in  every  vay,  up  to  the 
first  and  second  stories ;  and  with  good  reason  were  they 
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so,  for  the  crowd  came  furiously  forward,  shouting  and 
hurrahing  with  tremendous  and  startling  vehemence,  so 
that  poor  Rosalind  was  quite  appalled  at  a  scene  so  new 
and  so  affrighting.  The  more  ruthless  had  seized  upon 
the  figure  of  a  Madonna,  and  their  principal  delight  ap- 
peared to  be  in  tossing  it  in  the  air,  and  then  dropping  it 
in  the  gutters  at  either  side  the  footways  ;  they  had  also  a 
cross,  a  symbol  which  Rosalind  had  been  taught  to  respect 
as  typical  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  and  it  made  her 
blood  creep  to  see  it  spit  upon  and  insulted  by  some  of 
those  unmanly  ruffians,  who  seized  upon  everything  that 
could  aggravate  or  distress  the  opposite  party.  Loudly 
they  cried,  "  Down  with  the  Papists  ! "— u  No  test!"— 
" No  Pope!"  and  various  other  expressions  indicative  of 
their  opinions. 

Rosalind  trembled  all  the  more  when  she  thought  of 
Lord  Churchill's  danger,  for  the  crowd  surrounded  the 
carriage,  and  tearing  open  the  doors,  demanded  from  him 
a  confession  of  faith,  and  that  he  too  should  shout,  "  Down 
with  the  Papists!"  —  "No  test!"— "No  Pope!"  The 
people  became  more  enraged  when  they  perceived  the  gen- 
tleman they  attacked  was  in  a  court  dress.  A  courtly- 
arrayed  person  has  the  same  effect  upon  mobs,  that  scarlet 
has  upon  bulls, — it  calls  forth  all  their  animosities. 

Finding  their  demands  unattended  to,  they  proceeded 
to  enforce  them  by  dragging  Lord  Churchill  from  his  seat. 
Doubtless,  a  few  days  afterwards  the  sapient  lord  would 
have  given  the  required  token ;  but  it  was  as  yet  too  soon. 
He  dreaded  to  shake  the  bough  until  the  fruit  was  ripe  for 
falling.  Even  in  the  furtive  glances  which  she  cast  on  the 
crowd,  Rosalind  perceived  that  there  were  many  amongst 
them  whose  bearing  and  manner  were  far  superior  to  the 
class  among  which  they  moved.  She  noted  that  all  such 
had  their  hats  slouched,  mufflers  round  their  faces,  and  in 
many  instances  a  patch,  or  blind,  whereby  to  conceal  the 
expression  or  features,  which,  for  obvious  purposes,  they 
sought  to  hide  from  the  common  gaze. 

"We'll  have  no  popery — nor  no  Pope — nor  no  nun- 
cio ! "  vociferated  a  political  butcher,  with  a  red  night- 
cap, bare  arms,  and  a  bright  and  beaming  cleaver  in  his 
hand.  "We'll  have  no  Papists!  Say  so,  master,  at  once, 
— and  be  cursed  to  you!" 

"I  am  a  Protestant,  and  a  friend  to  good  order,"  re- 
plied his  lordship,  calmly. 

" Then  cry,  l No  Pope  !  no  mass !'" 

u  With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  the  wily  Churchill ;  never- 
theless holding  his  peace. 
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"Aye,  and  no  courtiers!"  exclaimed  another  lawgiver, 
who  was  armed  with  three  tremendous  reasons  in  the 
shape  of  a  three-pronged  pitch-fork,  which  he  flourished 
valiantly  over  a  head  that  argued  favourably  for  the  mo- 
dern and  rational  system  of  phrenology,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  terribly  deficient  in  the  organ  of  veneration.  At  the 
instant,  a  baker,  powdered  to  perfection,  seized  hold  of 
the  noble's  arm,  and,  half  dragging  him  off  the  seat,  ex- 
claimed, uNo  nonsense!  say  what  you're  desired  out  at 
once,  and  be  done  with  it;  and  say  it  like  a  true-born 
Englishman,  if  so  be  you  are  one  ;  and  take  off  your  hat 
and  your  wig  respectfully." 

The  baker  was  a  pains-taking  as  well  as  an  eloquent 
orator,  for  he  not  only  gave  the  order,  but  assisted  in  its 
fulfilment;  and  Lord  Churchill  must  have  submitted  to 
the  spoliation  of  his  hat  and  wig,  or  the  utterance  of  senti- 
ments which  it  would  have  been  impolitic  at  that  precise 
moment  to  avow,  had  not  a  man  of  authority  amongst  the 
people  pushed  forward,  and,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  commanded  the  crowd  to  fall  back,  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  Lord  Churchill's  temper  and  honesty 
were  giving  way. 

The  man,  who  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  figure, 
leaned  for  an  instant  on  the  carriage -door,  after  he  had 
closed  it  with  his  own  hands ;  and,  though  he  spoke,  or 
rather  murmured,  only  a  few  words,  and  his  countenance 
was  almost,  if  not  fully,  altered  by  a  patch,  and  a  quantity 
of  red  hair  floating  under  a  slouched  hat,  yet  in  that 
murmur  Kosalind  recognised  the  Outlaw's  voice.  She 
started  forward  with  the  warm  impulse  of  affectionate 
gratitude  to  hail  her  unknown  yet  valued  friend ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  seizing  the  soiled  hand  that  still 
rested  on  the  carriage  by  the  silent  but  commanding  ges- 
ture of  the  mysterious  and  powerful  being  who  held  the 
clue  of  her  destinies  and  fortunes  within  his  keeping : 
her  heart  beat  violently  as  the  carriage  drove  at  free 
liberty  through  the  crowd,  who  watched  its  progress  in 
discontented  silence.  A  mob  is  ever  discontented  when 
deprived  of  its  victim,  even  though  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  disappointment. 

But  Rosalind  was  fated  to  experience  another  surprise, 
while  Lord  Churchill,  turning  upon  her  his  cold  smilev  all 
the  changes  of  which  were  but  as  so  many  modifications  of 
an  icicle,  quietly  said,  uLe  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  le  vrai- 
semblable." 

He  had  hardly  pronounced  the  words,  when  a  tall, 
stalwart,  ruffianly-looking  soldier  flung  back  the  car- 
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riage-door,  but  seemed  confounded  on  recognising  its 
inmates. 

u  Well,  fellow ! "  exclaimed  the  nobleman,  u  what  means 
this  outrage?" 

UI  ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  said  the  man,  ubut  I 
didn't  know  it  was  your  lordship,  on  account  of  the  new 
liveries;  and  I  saw — asking  your  honour's  pardon — I 
thought  I  saw,  one  whom  IVe  been  after  many  a  long  day 
speaking  just  now  to  your  lordship.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  him?" 

"  Know  anything  about  whom  ?  "  retorted  the  peer,  his 
brow  lowering,  his  lip  contracting,  the  expression  of  his 
cold  bland  countenance  undergoing  a  complete  change,  and 
a  change  so  fierce,  so  furious,  that  Rosalind  shrank,  not 
from  the  soldier,  but  from  Lord  Churchill,  further  into  her 
corner.  u  Do  you  know  whom  you  speak  to,  fellow? — if 
you  do  not,  I  will  soon  teach  you !  If  soldiers  performed 
their  duty,  gentlemen  would  not  be  insulted  at  noon-day 
by  a  lawless  mob!  Drive  on,  coachman,  drive  on!"  re- 
peated his  lordship,  like  a  proud  lion  holding  a  pack  of 
hounds  at  bay,  while  his  keen  eye,  seeing  all  things  at  a 
single  glance,  took  in  the  remnants  of  the  mob — u  drive 
on — but  not  faster ! " 

Rosalind  distinctly  heard  the  man  say — u  You  saw  him ; 
didn't  you,  Bill?" 

"I  did,"  replied  another  soldier-dressed  ruffian;  and 
her  eye  followed  them  as  they  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
shouting,  uNo  Popery! — No  test!" 

The  astonished  maiden  began  to  turn  over  in  her  mind 
if  the  occurrences  she  had  witnessed  were  not  all  ideal — 
if  life  itself  were  not  one  vast  pantomime,  where  mounte- 
banks and  knaves  make  state  affairs  the  toys  of  grown-up 
children !  The  sacred  office  of  a  king  had  fallen  low  in 
her  esteem — most  wonderfully  low,  and  yet  she  knew  not 
why.  She  could  not  help  but  pity  James  ;  she  pitied  him 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  pity  is  a  wonderful 
lessener  of  true  respect.  While  in  this  mood,  and  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  mob,  she  heard  their  long-continued 
shouts,  as  if  they  were  immolating  some  new  victim  ;  but 
with  them  came  the  sound  of  merry  music,  a  tambour,  and 
a  viol,  and  then  a  laugh — and  her  eyes  sought  again  the 
window  of  the  heavy  and  stately  vehicle,  which  moved 
slowly  forward  :  for  Lord  Churchill,  with  that  daring  l  har- 
diesse '  that  belongs  to  brave  men,  had  forbidden  his  ser- 
vants to  hasten  the  horses'  speed,  a  mandate  which  they 
Very  unwillingly  obeyed.  Close  to  the  window,  on  the 
'pave,'  stood  her  forest  acquaintance,  poor  Cicely  May* 
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nard,  suiting  her  caperings  to  the  feelings  of  the  times, 
and  performing  mock  salutations  to  a  saintly  figure,  of 
which,  doubtless,  they  had  robbed  some  shrine.  Others  of 
the  mountebanks  either  played  the  music  which  she  heard, 
or  added  to  the  grotesque  motions.  But  wonder  on  won- 
der !  far  enough  off  not  to  be  of  the  party,  and  yet  look- 
ing on  them  with  the  familiar  expression  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, stood  Ralph  Bradwell,  his  coat  more  yellow- 
green  than  ever,  his  body  of  the  same  lengthy  dimensions, 
his  fishing-pouch  across  his  shoulder,  his  mouth  wide  open, 
as  if  to  catch  as  well  as  hear  all  the  wonders  of  the  great 
city  he  had  long  been  ambitious  of  visiting ;  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  were  twisted  in  Brano's  ear,  while  his  right 
grasped  a  climbing-pole,  which  poor  Rosalind  at  once  re- 
cognised as  her  uncle's.  Before  Lord  Churchill  could  at 
all  anticipate  her  movements,  and  with  an  earnestness 
that  would  reflect  everlasting  disgrace  upon  any  well-bred 
maiden  of  the  present  day,  Rosalind  half  threw  herself  out 
of  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ralph  ! — Brano !"  but  she 
as  quickly  withdrew,  on  perceiving  that  both  Cuthbert 
Raymond  and  Basil  Sydney  followed  the  carriage  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards. 

u  Who  was  it  ? — what  was  it  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Churchill, 
half  angered,  half  amused  at  her  boldness. 

"My  uncle's  Ralph,  and  my  Brano  !"  replied  the  young 
lady,  exceedingly  confused  as  the  sense  of  her  impropriety 
flashed  powerfully  on  her  mind. 

"  Ralph — a  raven  ?"  still  inquired  Lord  Churchill. 

"  No,  my  lord ;  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  saw 
my  uncle's  favourite  servant,  Ralph,  and  my  dear  faithful 
dog,  just  there  ;  and  I  was  so  delighted  !  Pray,  pray,  my 
lord,  forgive  me  !  is  was  very  indecorous  ;  but  poor  Ralph ! 
— poor  Brano  ! " 

Lord  Churchill  very  kindly  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
desired  the  servants  to  seek  out  the  man,  and  direct  him  to 
his  house.  Rosalind  described  and  pointed  to  where  he 
had  been ;  but  though  the  fond  and  sagacious  dog  had 
followed  the  carriage,  nowhere  could  they  discover  Ralph, 
though  Cicely  Maynard  still  danced  on,  amid  a  crowd 
thirsting  for  destruction,  and  cloaking  under  the  semblance 
of  religion  a  desire  for  change,  which  they  termed  a  hatred 
of  despotism. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"HEIGH-HO!"  sighed  Rachel  Brown  to  herself,  as  one 
of  the  demons  of  her  father's  office  unlaced  her  pattens 
after  returning  from  the  then  fashionable  milliner's,  who 
lived  near  the  foot  of  old  London  Bridge  ; — "  Heigh-ho  !" 
sighed  pretty  Rachel;  "  who  can  say  but  I  have  as  good  a 
right  to  go  to  court  as  Mistress  Rosalind,  who,  for  aught  I 
can  hear,  is  little  better  than  a  half  Papist,  and  is  certainly 
a  whole  Irishwoman ;  although  she  is,  though  not  quite, 
my  father  says,  Sir  Everard  Sydney's  niece  ;  yet  here  she 
comes  up  from  a  forest,  or  a  convent,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  without  any  notice,  and  the  whole  town  is  in  commo- 
tion to  do  her  service.  My  father  and  mother,  and  the 
great  Lord  Churchill!  My  mother,  too,  took  far  more 
pains  about  her  bodice  than  ever  she  took  about  mine ; 
and  Joseph,  even  Joseph!" — and  as  she  thought  upon 
Joseph,  Joseph  entered,  bearing  two  large  nosegays  in 
his  fresh-washed  and  ruddy  hands.  He  was  a  comely 
youth,  handsome  and  well-favoured,  but  had  the  aspect  of 
one  who  might  be  termed  soft :  indeed,  were  it  not  for  a 
bright,  though  only  occasional,  twinkle  in  his  deep  gray 
eye,  he  would  have  been  called  simple -looking ;  though 
they  who  considered  him  simple  would  have  committed  a 
grievous  error. 

44  I  have  bought  two  nosegays,  Rachel,"  he  commenced, 
41  one  for  you,  and  one  for  your  friend,  pretty  Mistress 
Rosalind." 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  there  were  two  points  in  this 
little  speech  which  annoyed  his  young  mistress  ?  First  of 
all,  she  did  not  see  why  Joseph  should  think  of  Rosalind ; 
and,  secondly,  she  did  not  like  his  calling  her  pretty.  It 
is  a  no  common  stretch  of  female  magnanimity  when  a 
woman  suffers  her  lover  to  call  any  one  pretty  save  her- 
self. This  put  her  out  of  humour ; — she  tossed  the 
flowers  on  the  table,  and,  as  Joseph  slided  himself  into  a 
chair,  replied, — 

u  I  do  not  suppose  Mistress  Rosalind  would  care  for 
your  flowers ;  she  is  a  high  damsel ;  and  they  are  not  as 
fresh  as  she  has  been  used  to." 

41  She  did  not  look  high  to  me,  though  of  much  beauty," 
retorted  the  city  youth  ;  "  and  as  to  the  flowers,  they  are 
fresh  from  the  gardens  at  Westminster,  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  dim  their  bright  colours  :  the  dew  was  upon  them 
this  morning,"  , 
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"  As  Mistress  Kosalind  did  not  look  high  to  you,'*  said 
Kachel,  really  angry,  "  you  had  better  wait  in  the  printing- 
office,  and  see  how  she  will  look  at  a  printer's  apprentice  as 
she  comes  back  from  court." 

"  I  doubt,"  replied  Joseph,  "  she  would  not  look  as 
grand  as  some  did  when  they  returned  from  the  Lord 
Mayor's  ball:  those  who  have  the  greatest  right  to  be 
high  are  often  the  most  humble." 

"  Very  well,  Master  Joseph.  You  may  be  as  pert  as 
you  like ;  it  is  no  reason,  because  a  lady  comes  here  who 
goes  to  see  the  king's  own  self,  that  I  am  to  be  insulted. 
I  have  often  seen  the  king,  and  the  queen  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that." 

"  Ay,  Mistress  Kachel,  I  know  you  have,  from  the 
vintner's  window,  close  by  the  Cross  at  Charing,"  retorted 
Joseph,  who  slily  and  quietly  delighted  to  put  his  fair 
Rachel  into  a  passion — a  mode  which  ought  not  to  be  car- 
ried too  far,  or  exercised  too  frequently — for  love's  fetters 
are  often  woven  of  damaged  silk. 

44  Well,  master,  and  what  of  that?  I  suppose  I  am  as 
good  as  she  is  ?  " 

"You!     Oh,  Rachel!" 

"  Very  well,  master ;  very  well :  we  shall  see  how  this 
will  end !  a  pretty  valentine  I  chose  ;  but  Valentine's  Day 
will  be  here  again — and  then " 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  the  prudent  Mistress  Rachel  will 
choose  a  moonlight  cavalier  to  kiss  her  hand  to,  from  the 
back-window." 

There  was  something  so  sarcastic  in  the  tone  of  Joseph's 
voice  that  Rachel  started  and  changed  colour ;  the  youth 
saw  his  advantage,  and  pursued  it. 

u  I  suppose  you  intend  taking  the  place  of  porter  to  the 
back-gate,  and  so  choose  your  valentine  from  the  gallants 
who  come  to  your  father  on  business.  How  do  you  address 
them,  pray?" 

This  was  going  too  far ;  Rachel  fired  off  like  a  squib, 
fiz — fiz — fiz,  and  away ! 

She  insisted  upon  knowing,  without  giving  him  the  time 
to  tell,  how  he  came  to  learn  anything  about  who  came  or 
went  on  her  father's  business.  She  assured  him  she  would 
tell 

He  demanded,  what  ?  and,  after  exhausting  herself,  she 
of  course  broke  into  a  mingling  of  sobs,  and  tears  and 
reproaches ;  in  the  midst  of  which  in  walked  Rosalind 
Sydney. 

Certainly,  poor  Rachel  looked  at  a  discount.  Tears  ! 
we  haye  heard  of  interesting  tears,  of  beauty's  tears  5  but 
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all  the  tears  we  ever  saw  were  accompanied  by  red  cheeks 
and  red  noses !  Becoming  tears  ?  Ah,  no,  extremes  are 
bad ;  the  extreme  of  sorrow — tears,  and  the  extreme  of 
mirth — laughter,  are  alike  fatal  to  the  enslaver  of  the 
human  heart.  There  stood  poor  Rachel,  her  little  fist 
clenched,  very  nearly  in  her  lover's  face  ;  while  he,  know- 
ing from  former  experience  that  the  breeze  would  blow 
over,  sat  swinging  upon  one  chair,  and  holding  the  back  of 
another.  Rosalind  came  upon  them  both  like  a  vision  of 
beauty,  and  her  quick  and  lively  wit  at  once  compre- 
hended the  whole  matter. 

"A  quarrel!"  she  exclaimed,  coming  forward;  "  do, 
pretty  Rachel,  let  me  be  the  peace-maker.  What  is  it 
about?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Rachel,  turning  away  her  face 
to  conceal  her  tears. 

"Nothing!  are  tears  nothing?  I  dare  say  you  have 
been  both  in  the  wrong ;  such,  I  know,  is  the  case  in  the 
quarrels  of  married  people ;  and  perhaps  you  may  disagree 
after  the  same  fashion.  Do  let  me  be  peace-maker." 

Joseph,  intent  on  presenting  his  flowers,  gathered  the 
bouquet  from  the  table,  and,  with  awkward  but  well- 
meaning  courtesy,  presented  it  to  Rosalind :  instantly  their 
beauty  and  their  perfume  brought  the  dear  country  to  her 
thoughts.  As  she  took  them  she  felt  her  eyes  till,  and, 
thanking  the  apprentice  with  a  look  which  he  long  remem- 
bered, she  turned  graciously  to  Rachel :  "  I  will  give  you 
half  these  flowers  to  be  at  peace ;  a  city  youth  devising 
such  an  offering  for  one  like  me  must  have  a  gentle  mind, 
if  this  be  the  Joseph,  Rachel,  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  so 
kindly." 

"  I  speak  of  him,  lady!"  interrupted  the  still  angry 
maiden  ;  u  no,  not  of  him — 'twas  not  of  him  1  spoke." 

"  No,  no,  not  of  me,  madam,"  chimed  in  the  youth  ; 
"  'twas  no  doubt  of  the  court  gentleman  with  the  plumed 
hat,  who  kissed  his  hand  to  her  last  night !" 

Poor  Rosalind  started;  and  laying  down  the  flowers, 
that  but  a  moment  before  she  would  have  cherished  for 
their  own  sweet  sake,  withdrew  from  the  room,  saying  she 
must  prepare  for  her  departure. 

Rachel  was  not  a  whit  behind  her  in  woman's  penetra- 
tion ;  in  an  instant  she  perceived  where  the  arrow  had 
pierced,  for  she  knew  more  than  Rosalind  thought  of. 
Turning  to  her  lover,  with  increased  bitterness,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  a  jar  of  succory  water  at  the  same  time, 
she  said, — 

"Blisters  ten  upon  your  foolish  tongue— you  wicked, 
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stupid  knave  !  Go  to  the  shop  and  mind  your  type — you 
type  of  foolishness !  and  let  me  not  see  your  calf's  head 
within  this  room  till  it  has  a  garnishing  of  brains  !  You 
chattering  jay  !  you  little  kno\/ what  mischief  you  have 
done.  Ah,  you  ape ! — "  and  she  stamped  her  foot  with 
passion, — "but  I'll  be  revenged  on  you,  I  will.  I'll 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  printer's  ink  and  black-ball !" 
Eachel  bounced  out  of  the  room  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
rencontre  with,  her  father,  who  entered  by  another  door  ; 
and  then  the  poor  apprentice  was  again  lectured.  "  What 
business  had  he  there  ?  in  his  Sunday  suit  too — when  it 
was  only  Wednesday !  And  why  did  he  wipe  his  face  ? 
— Flowers !  what  had  he  to  do  with  flowers,  except  »g£.^ 
dexterous  devices  to  the  title-page  of  some  goodly  book ?  " 
And  his  master  also  produced  another  type  of  his  iniquity, 
a  sheet  of  paper,  where  there  was  a  most  unaccountable 
commingling  of  the  names  of  Rachel  and  Rosalind.  And 
then,  when  poor  Joseph,  in  a  fit  of,  we  must  confess,  un- 
manly spite,  hinted  something  of  a  cavalier  kissing  his 
hand  to  Rachel,  good  Master  Brown  threatened  to  lock 
him  up  for  being  out  of  bounds,  and  bring  him  before  the 
lord  mayor  for  defaming  his  daughter's  character  !  Poor, 
poor  Joseph !  if  his  coat  was  not  of  many  colours,  his 
mind  was  of  many  hues ;  and  for  the  next  twelve  hours  he 
solemnly  avoided  every  kirtle  and  hood  that  came  near 
him,  and  absolutely  ran  into  the  deep  gutter  which  skirted 
Saint  Paul's,  to  avoid  the  danger  he  believed  would  arise 
from  the  touch  of  a  woman's  cloak. 

"  And  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  who,  having  followed 
Rosalind  to  her  chamber,  curtseyed  very  deeply  to  the 
lady  who  had  spoken  to  a  king,  "  you  really  cannot  tell 
me  whether  his  majesty  wore  a  plain  tie  or  a  periwig?" 

tc  I  really  cannot." 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  "  thought  good  Mistress  Brown,  as  she 
assisted  Alice  to  fold  up  her  lady's  pink  robe ;  "  Lord 
bless  me !  it  is  sad  to  see  how  some  people  throw  away 
their  advantages !  My  Rachel,  now,  would  have  counted 
the  hairs  in  either  !" 

The  anxieties  of  Alice  were  of  a  different  kind ;  she 
walked  round  and  round  her  young  mistress,  clasping  her 
hands  and  exclaiming — a  pause  between  each  excla- 
mation,— 

"  Well,  glory  be  to  God  !  I'm  sure  she  took  the  shine 
out  of  them  all, — though  I'd  have  dressed  her  twice  as 
fine,  if  I  had  my  way.  Praised  be  the  Virgin !  A  rale 
born  king  too.  My  jewil  she  was !  I'm  sure  he  looked 
at  you !  Well,  God's  good,  and  that's  all  that's  in  it.  I 
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wish  some  knew  it,  that  doesn't  yet, — but  soon  will,  by 
the  blessing  of  God — -just  to  aggravate  them.  The  king, 
the  rale  king  !  Glory  be  to  God  !  poor  sinner  that  I  am 
to  say  it ! " 

How  long  this  4  sotto  voce  '  series  might  have  continued 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  no  other  than  Brano,  who  came  into  the  room 
neither  leaping  nor  bounding,  but  with  the  gravity  of  a 
dog  who  has  been  concerned  in  important  business  ;  he 
had  much  of  the  worn,  jaded,  yet  sagacious  and  experi- 
enced aspect  of  a  retired  prime  minister — of  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  the  world's  ways; — and  of 
one  also  who  knows  at  a  glance  a  friend  from  a  foe. 
Without  caring  for  or  noting  the  vest  which  had  excited 
so  much  of  Mistress  Brown's  admiration,  he  placed  a  paw 
on  either  of  his  fair  friend's  shoulders,  and  licked  her 
face,  whining,  and  slowly  wagging  his  heav}r  tail,  while 
she  returned  his  caresses  with  delight. 

u  Brano,  if  you  are  here,  where  is  poor  Ralph  ?" — the 
words  u  poor  Ralph "  were  familiar  sounds  to  the  dog's 
ear,  and  he  wistfully  eyed  the  door  in  reply.  Rosalind 
comprehended  his  meaning  ;  arid  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
"  poor  Ralph"  stood  silently  gazing  on  one  to  whom  he 
was  so  simply  and  so  entirely  devoted,  with  all  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  nature.  His  hands  were  fervently  closed, 
his  lips  apart,  and  tears,  large  eloquent  tears,  coursing 
each  other  rapidly  down  his  cheeks.  What  blessed 
moments  are  those  when  every  distinction  of  rank  and 
situation  is  forgotten  in  the  warm  tide — -the  rush — the 
burst  of  affection ! 

Rosalind  was,  indeed,  overjoyed  at  the  meeting.  She 
forgot  the  weakness,  the  imbecility  of  the  creature  who 
stood  before  her  ;  but  she  remembered  his  attachment, 
his  fidelity.  She  had  heard  of  the  tortures  he  suffered  at 
Sydney  Pleasance,  and  a  superstitious  feeling  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind  when  she  saw  him  in  the  crowd. 
Alice  had  often  talked  to  her  of  spirits  and  shadows  wan- 
dering on  the  earth  after  they  had  quitted  their  mortal 
dwellings,  and  her  active  and  impassioned  mind  began 
speculating  on  the  Ralph  she  had  looked  on  when  her 
brain  whirled,  and  her  imagination  was  excited  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  day — of  a  day  little  more  than  half 
spent,  and  yet  so  full  of  incident  as  to  number  the  greatest 
events  of  her  existence.  She  took  hold  of  Ralph's  hand 
as  if  to  ascertain  its  vitality,  and  then  indeed  she  saw 
what  he  had  .suffered — the  poor  dislocated  and  swollen 
thumbs! — Oh,  how  the  heart  sickens  at  such  cruelty! 

13 
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"The  birds  of  the  air  may  go  free  for  Ealph — no  more 
snares — no  more  traps!"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  shudder 
which  almost  convulsed  his  young  mistress — "  they  are 
quite  useless ;  but  I  can  pray  still ; "  and  again  he  clasped 
his  fingers  one  within  another.  "  I  can  pray  still — *  Lord 
deliver  master  from  gins  and  pitfalls,  and  the  nets  of  his 
enemies !'" 

While  the  kind  and  active  Mistress  Brown  bustled,  and 
assisted  Alice  to  prepare  for  Rosalind's  removal  to  her 
uncle's  prison,  Rosalind  herself  was  intent  upon  hearing 
Ralph's  adventures  ;  and  in  truth  it  was  a  pretty  picture. 
There  sat  Ralph  on  the  ground,  his  dress  not  a  whit 
altered  from  what  it  was  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  except,  in- 
deed, that  some  knave  had  stuck  a  plume  of  red  cock's 
feathers  in  a  peaked  gray  beaver,  which  lay  on  the  carpet 
at  his  side.  He  sat  beneath  a  high  window,  and  the  light 
fell  upon  his  hair,  which  Rosalind  thought  looked  more 
matted  and  tangled  than  ever.  Brano  stood  gravely  be- 
tween him  and  Rosalind,  who  leaned  against  a  cabinet  of 
antique  carving,  endeavouring  to  extract  something  like  a 
distinct  account  of  Ralph's  history.  The  contrast  between 
the  earnest  and  youthful  face  of  the  lovely  Rosalind,  more 
fascinating  than  ever,  for  that  a  certain  air  of  thought  had 
blended  the  intellectual  with  the  simply  beautiful  in  her 
countenance,  was  singularly  striking,  from  the  reverse  ex- 
hibited in  the  simpleton's  vacant  eye  and  listless  bearing. 
After  telling  in  an  unconnected  manner  much  about 
Brano's  going  and  coming,  and  how  he  got  on  to  London 
and  into  that  house  by  following  Brano  and  Cicely  May- 
nard,  he  paused  abruptly,  and  gazing  wistfully  in  Rosa- 
lind's face,  exclaimed,  uAh!  dear  master  could  not  call 
you  his  rosy  Rose  now.  I  think  sorrow  kills  young  maids 
as  the  north  wind  kills  young  flowers." 

In  a  little  time  the  4  tableau '  was  disturbed,  for  the 
hackney  was  ready  ;  and  the  excellent  printer  accom- 
panied his  charge  whither  she  was  obliged  to  proceed 
without  the  power  of  taking  aught  except  Brano  and  her 
little  birds,  to  enliven  her  uncle's  solitude.  She  left  her 
dependants,  however,  in  the  hospitable  keeping  of  some  of 
the  worthiest  of  London's  worthy  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SIR  EVERARD  SYDNEY  was  weeping,  but  not  tears  of  sor- 
row. Though  he  was  a  prisoner,  he  was  not  alone ;  for 
one,  fair  and  beautiful  in  person,  and  still  more  so  in  mind, 
was  seated  on  a  low  stool  at  his  feet,  and,  clasping  his 
hands  within  hers,  wept  also  :  yet  would  it  seem  more  for 
company  than  grief,  for  she  smiled  the  while ;  and  her 
smile  was  bright  and  glowing  as  the  rainbow  when  May- 
morning  showers  are  pouring  round  it.  Upon  a  small 
table  in  the  chamber,  and  near  a  grated  window  that  looked 
out  into  a  square  paved  yard,  stood  a  cage  containing  two 
love-birds ;  but  one  was  ill,  very  ill,  for  it  could  neither 
perch  nor  eat ;  while  the  other,  with  deep  and  natural 
tenderness,  paced  round  and  round  it,  feeding  it  from  its 
own  beak.  A  noble  dog,  apparently  much  worn  by  fatigue, 
occupied  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  small  chamber,  and 
Ihad  delivered  himself  up  to  that  entire  repose  which  those 
tfaithful  creatures  yield  to  when  satisfied  of  the  presence 
and  safety  of  those  they  love. 

Still  Sir  Everard  Sydney  wept ;  but  his  tears  were  as 
[the  dew  on  Hermon,  producing  joyfulness  and  gratitude. 

"  They  have  been  kind  to  me  here — very  kind,"  said  he 
to  his  niece  ;  "  the  governor  called  upon  me  many  times  ; 
and  not  that  only,  but  he  has  permitted,  secretly,  my  old 
friend  Pepys  to  visit  me — ay,  more  than  once ;  and  me- 
thought  his  converse  was  never  so  agreeable,  for  he  knows 
all  things,  and  talks  of  all  things,  without  a  difference  as 
to  their  importance  ;  a  crow  or  a  cruise,  a  rattle  or  a  battle 
I — all  is  the  same  to  him.  He  tells  me  he  keeps  a  diary ! 
md,  good  lack !  if  ever  it  should  be  printed,  what  an  idea 
t  will  give  its  readers  of  the  olio  of  court  and  political 
events  of  the  past  and  present  reigns !  My  blessed  Rosa- 
ind  ! "  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  how  strongly  you 
•emind  me  of  one  of  those  beautiful  passages  of  Scripture, 
vhich,  like  the  petrel  of  the  storm,  hover  over  the  wild 
jea-foam  to  tell  of  life  and  hope,  when  all  other  objects 
jpeak  of  fearful  death,  or  more  fearful  perils — 'Cast  thy 
xread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
lays.'  Little  bread,  little  nurture,  little  education  hadst 
;hou,  my  child — little  indeed  ;  and  yet  thou  returnest  ten- 
bid  joy  into  my  bosom  !  Oh,  blessed  walls !  oh,  sweet 
captivity ! — to  draw  forth  virtue  such  as  thine  ! " 

"I  am  certain  that  the  king  is  strangely  misrepresented," 
;aid  Rosalind,  pained  yet  gratified  by  her  uncle's  eulo- 
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gium;  "for  it  was  kind,  most  kind  of  him  to  send  the 
necessary  order  for  my  free  going  and  coming,  without 
restriction  or  examination,  when  he  must  be  so  harassed 
by  his  own  domestic  troubles — they  are  great  indeed !" 

"  The  Stuarts  were  ever  kindly ;  and  I  pray  that  Eng- 
and  may  not  exchange  for  the  worse.  For  my  own  part, 
Rosalind,  the  Almighty  never  broke  his  word  with  me — 
the  storehouses  of  heaven,  the  granaries  of  God,  are  pro- 
mised to  those  who  trust  in  Him !  And  you  journeyed  on 
foot — escaped  from  the  convent — encountered  outlaws! 
Tell  me  the  tale  again,  for  thou  hast  been  marvellously 
protected,  my  poor  girl ! — and  Alice  and  Ralph,  you  say, 
are  at  Master  Brown's.  Poor  honest  Ralph  !  But  as  to 
Master  Brown,  I  hope  and  trust  that  affairs  may  turn 
quickly  for  his  sake,  for  truly  he  is  in  a  perilous  position. 
Poor  man  !  I  remember  when  his  highest  ambition  was  to 
be  the  king's  printer,  and  have  many  a  time  heard  my 
worthy  friend  Pepys  laugh  at  his  importunity ;  but  now 
he  is  the  political  leader  of  the  city  faction,  and  his  office 
is  the  resort  of  all  malcontents ;  and  I,  who  never  had 
anything  to  do  personally  in  such  matters,  to  be  so  per- 
secuted ! " 

"  Ah,  dearest  uncle,  still  have  you  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, for  when  God  thought  fit  to  increase  your  trials,  he 
lessened  them  by  increasing  your  patience  also." 

"  True — and  by  putting  it  into  the  heart  of  a  timid  girl 
to  encounter  dangers  past  thinking  to  be  my  companion ! 
Three  hours  have  not  gone  since  I  sat  at  that  grated  win- 
dow, and  considered  how  of  late  the  Tower  guards-  have 
been  doubled,  and  new  and  sterner  laws  enforced,  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  from  knowing  what  had  chanced  without. 
I  pondered  over  my  deep  solitude,  and  fancied  myself 
scorned  by  the  dingy  sparrow  that  flitted  over  the  battle- 
ments to  prove  that  his  wing  was  free.  Instead  of  the 
foodness  which  I  told  you  was  shown  me  at  first,  and  which 
never  abused,  I  was  refused  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper — those  true  but  unobtrusive  friends  of  sad  adver- 
sity. Alone — quite,  quite  alone — I  could  have  cherished 
a  spider,  and  hailed  a  mouse  with  welcome.  I  saw  no 
charm  in  solitude  ;  I  would  have  given  half  my  lands  for 
half  an  hour's  dalliance  with  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups^ 
of  my  green  fields.  The  society  of  even  Father  Frank, 
would  have  cheered  my  soul ;  he  might  have  reasoned  all! 
night  long  of  his  Church's  perfectness — I  should  have 
heard  a  fellow-being  talk.  I  could  not  endure  the  heavy 
silence,  broken  as  it  was  but  by  the  monotonous  tread  of 
the  sombre  sentry,  or  the  dull  tolling  of  the  church  bell. 
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I  said, — Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  sin  ! — that  I  was  for- 
saken by  God  and  man." 

"Dear  uncle,  for  shame — for  double  shame  !  Why  did 
you  not  think  of  the  rhyme  of  the  gallant  Lovelace — 

'  Strong  walls  doe  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 
That  for  a  hermitage  ? ' " 

"  Ay,  ay,  Rose,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  talk  about  prisons 
when  the  air  blows  freely  round  you,  the  glad  turf  under 
your  feet,  and  you  look  on  the  blue  sky — but  not  through 
bars  of  rusted  iron.  Oh  !  it  is  misery  to  feel  that  beyond 
one  door  you  may  not  pass !  You  know  that  my  mind 
is  tolerably  stored  with  memories  of  books  and  pleasant 
things — things  that  move  and  live ;  you  know  also  that 
hope  was  fixed  within  my  heart,  not  born  upon  my  lip  ; 
and  that,  whenever  those  around  were  wont  to  be  im~ 
patient,  I  reminded  them  that  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe 
time  to  the  Almighty,  for  that  the  men  of  Bethulia  resolved 
to  wait  upon  God  but  five  days  longer ;  and  yet,  though 
deliverance  lingered  during  seven  days,  it  came  at  last. 
You  know  this  Rosalind,  and  more  ;  and  yet,  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  was,  but  all  my  cheering  memories  seemed  gone — 
banished — dead!  I  sought  for  occupation;  by  night  I 
counted  the  stars,  as  one  by  one  they  passed  athwart  the 
clear  blue  space  left  open  by  those  gloomy  towers.  And 
then  the  clocks ! — I  know  their  various  sounds,  and  call 
each  by  its  name — I  counted  o'er  and  o'er  the  panes  of 
glass  within  my  lattice-window  ;  and  then  I  numbered  the 
tags  and  buttons  on  the  sentry's  coat." 

"  My  dearest  uncle,"  interrupted  Rosalind,  "  surely  you 
had  other  thoughts.  Who  can  look  upon  a  star  without 
being  astonished  at  its  mystery?  and  mystery  is  the  whet- 
stone of  knowledge  ;  were  there  no  mystery,  there  would 
be  no  research.  Nay,  methinks  it  would  have  been  plea- 
santer  to  have  speculated  upon  the  workings  of  the  soldier's 
mind,  the  probable  thought  that  he  indulged  in,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  than  thus  to  note  his  military 
trumpery.  I  hate  soldiers  !" 

a  My  little  Irish  rose-bud  blossoming  into  philosophy ! 
Why,  rosy  Rose,  where  hast  thou  learned  wisdom  since  we 
parted?"  inquired  Sir  Everard,.with  his  ordinary  playful- 
ness of  manner,  which,  as  old  Alice  used  to  observe, 
u  would  coax  the  birds  off  the  bushes." 

"From  adversity,"  replied  the  maiden,  with  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  of  voice  and  manner  that  added  so 
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much  fascination  to  her  other  endearing  qualities,  while  it 
gave  at  the  same  time  an  'empressement'  to  her  deport- 
ment— ufrom  adversity.  Sweet  are  its  uses!" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  prudent  but  a  bitter  mistress :  God 
shield  thee  from  such  in  future ! — Was  the  Lady  Mary 
Powis  kind?'7 

"  Most  kind,  as  far  as  she  dared  be  ;  for,  in  times  such 
as  these,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  her  to  treat  me 
with  much  attention,  watched  as  she  was  by  opposite  par- 
ties even  within  her  own  walls !  " 

" And  Father  Frank?" 

"  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  dear  uncle,  that  I  know 
not  what  to  tell  you  first,  or  I  should  have  mentioned,  that 
of  all  true-hearted  men  in  this  wide  world,  there  is  none 
more  honest,  none  more  true,  none  more  grateful  than  the 
padre,  be  his  faith  what  it  may.  I  cannot  describe  the 
many  good  and  tender  deeds  he  wrought  on  my  behalf, 
treating  me  as  his  own  child,  watching  and  guarding,  and 
looking  to  matters  which  it  is  imagined  generally  belong 
to  women.  But  that  is  not  all : — when  the  king,  before 
he  granted  my  request,  said  that  I  must  have  been  in 
league  with  friends  of  yours  who  had  already  applied  for 
your  pardon,  which  he  imagined  I  came  to  ask,  I  said  that 
I  would  not  accept  your  pardon  as  a  gift,  but  as  an  act  of 
justice." 

"  Now,  God  bless  my  own  Rosalind — my  honest,  brave - 
spoken  girl !"  exclaimed  Sir  Everard,  warmly.  u  You  do 
me  justice  ;  I  would  not  go  outside  that  door  by  James's 
favour,  not  if  the  great  trees  and  mossy  dells  of  my  own 
Pleasance  were  within  sight ;  not  if " 

u  Not  if — "  interrupted  his  niece,  with  a  sparkle  of  her 
natural  playfulness — u  not  if  even  a  kingfisher's  nest  were 
on  the  staircase." 

"  Thank  you,  my  own  Rosa,  you  spoke  well,  and  you 
spoke  truly :  go  on." 

u  The  king  imagined  I  had  been  leagued  with  some  one 
to  take  him  literally  by  storm  ;  and  I  fancied  he  alluded  to 
— to  Captain  Basil,  whom  I  met  at  the  palace." 

"  Met  Basil  at  the  palace  ! — met  Basil  at  Whitehall,  and 
never  told  me  of  it  before  !  Impossible  ! — my  son  !  my 
Basil !  the  sole  bird  of  my  forsaken  nest — how  looked  he  ? 
Sent  he  no  message — no  token  to  his  father  ?  Has  he  for- 

fotten  his  intentions,  and  continued  a  hanger-on  of  sword- 
nots  to  false  kings  ?     Tell— tell  me  all  of  Basil— talk  to 
me  of  nothing  but  Basil !" 

uAlas!"  thought  Rosalind,  u  what  it  is  to  be  an  own 
child!" — and  perhaps  a  feeling  bordering  on  selfishness 
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crossed  her  mind.  It  might  be  that  she  also  felt,  "  I  have 
done  more  for  him  than  Basil,  and  yet  he  thinks  ten  times 
more  of  him  than  of  me."  Confused  she  was  also,  for, 
truth  to  say,  though  little  else  than  Basil  had  occupied  her 
mind  while  she  spoke  of  the  king  and  court,  yet  had  she 
not  courage  to  name  his  name  to  his  own  father.  Ah ! 
this  bashfulness  to  speak  of  what  we  love  is  one  of  Love's 
most  delicate  and  cunning  subtilties. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Rosalind  was  employed  in 
dexterously  tangling  the  hair  of  her  friend  Brano,  she  re- 
plied to  Sir  Everard's  appeal. 

u  I  only  saw  Captain  Sydney  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
ante -room  at  Whitehall :  he  was  accompanied,  and,  as 
well  as  I  could  learn,  introduced  by  Major  Raymond,  and 
had  been  soliciting  his  majesty  on  your  behalf." 

u  My  brave,  my  noble  boy !  But  did  he  not  see — did  he 
not  speak  to  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  spoke  a  little — a  few  words,  exculpating 
me  from  having  arranged  any  meeting,  or  aught  of  the 
kind  ;  and  I  returned  with  Lord  Churchill  to  his  house, 
and  saw  him  no  more." 

u Did  he  not  praise  your  goodness?" 

"  I  believe — I  really  was  so  agitated  by  the  interview 
with  the  king,  dear  sir,  that  I  can  hardly  call  to  mind  what 

was  either  said  or  done.    I  was  so But  I  am  with  you 

now,  dearest  uncle,  and  at  rest." 

u  You  do  not  seem  at  rest,  Rosa ;  you  must  be  fatigued  ; 
and  since  the  warder's  wife  offers  you  a  chamber,  'tis  fit- 
ting you  retire  at  set  of  sun,  for  you  must  be  greatly 
wearied.  I  should  have  thought  of  this  before  ;  but  be 
with  me  early,  dearest,  as  we  used  when  the  lark  heralded 
the  morning  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as  your  own :  sorrow 
makes  us  selfish." 

"I  will  stay  till  your  bed-time,  for  indeed  I  am  not 
wearied  ;  perchance  too  excited — too  nervous  for  repose. 
I  must  feed  and  settle  these  birds.  I  think  this  one  will 
recover." 

"  I  hope  it  will ;  it  is  of  a  species  I  would  have  given 
their  weight  for  in  fine  gold  ;  their  union  is  so  happy ; 
and  you  to  bring  them  to  me  !  It  was  just  like  you,  Rosa- 
lind." 

Rosalind  busied  herself  with  the  birds ;  and  Sir  Everard 
thought  aloud, — 

"lie  must  look  old  now:  he  and  his  brother  were 
nearly  of  an  age." 

"Old!"  repeated  Rosalind.  "  Oh,  no;  old!  he  looks 
not  old!" 
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"  But  then,"  persevered  Sir  Everard,  "  the  world  has 
spoiled  him  ;  he  was  once  otherwise." 

Eosalind  sighed  audibly. 

"  Proud  and  vindictive,  he  never  possessed  the  warm 
affections  of  his  brother." 

u  Indeed,  dear  sir,  you  do  him  injustice,"  exclaimed 
Eosalind,  letting  fall  the  biscuit  she  was  crumbling  for  her 
birds;  uand  if  you  only  saw  his  warmth  to-day,  you 
would  pronounce  him  far  different." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  but  you  cannot  wonder  at  my  opi- 
nion, after  his  conduct." 

u  My  dear  uncle,  you  labour  under  some  strange  mis- 
take. Captain  Sydney's  conduct " 

"  Who  spoke  of  Captain  Sydney?" 

"  You,  uncle." 

"  Me  !  I  was  speaking  of  the  king." 

Kosalind  spilled  the  urn  of  water  on  the  table,  more 
confused  than  ever,  and  at  last  said,  u  Oh  !  I  thought  you 
were  speaking  of  your  son." 

Sir  Everard,  though  a  professed  naturalist,  had  never 
studied  a  woman's  heart,  or  he  would  have  argued  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  from  the  tremor  of  her  small 
white  hand ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  notice,  except 
inasmuch  as  he  fancied  she  was  worn  down  by  fatigue. 

"  To-morrow,  Eosalind,  you  will  repeat  to  me  what  I 
have  heard  before,  and  tell  me  all  that  has  as  yet  escaped 
your  memory.  But  Father  Frank, — we  had  both  for- 
gotten him ;  that  boy  Basil  puts  all  things  out  of  my 
head." 

u  Well,  uncle.  I  learned  afterwards  that  Father  Frank 
had  been  to  Lord  Bellasis,  and  one  or  two  other  influential 
lords,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  interest  them  for  you  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  I  learned  since  that  they  knew  of 
your  exertions,  and  the  protection  you  afforded  the  padre, 
in  the  Commonwealth  times  ;  and  Lord  Bellasis  said,  that 
if  his  majesty  had  listened  to  the  mild  measures  proposed 
not  only  by  them,  but  by  his  holiness  (by  which  profane- 
ness  they  meant  the  pope),  he  never  would  have  irritated 
his  Protestant  subjects  as  he  has  done." 

"And  Father  Frank?" 

u  I  believe  is  still  in  London,  bent  on  accomplishing  his 
purpose." 

u  Another  cause  for  thankfulness ;  his  religion,  Eosa- 
lind, was  framed  in  the  bitterness  of  a  persecuting  spirit, 
and  yet  there  are  exceptions — kind,  good,  and  great  excep- 
tions. I  do  not  think  the  padre  has  been  so  happy  since 
his  elevation  ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  state  that 
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Nature  never  intended  for  him.  Happy  and  full  of  mirth, 
he  was  more  suited  for  a  layman  than  an  abbot,  which  I 
learn  he  is  likely  to  be ;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  he  shall  ever 
be  my  friend.  How  cheerful  looks  this  little  room ! 
Hark !  the  clock  strikes  eight ;  'tis  the  hour  when  Lady 
Sydney  solemnises  vespers.  My  poor  wife  !  this  has  been 
a  sad  downfall  to  her  pride,  and  at  the  very  time  when, 
from  the  change  in  politics,  she  looked  to  be  exalted. 
Pride !  Why,  two  fits  of  the  bile  would  turn  even  your 
fair  skin,  my  Rosa,  to  yellow  leanness  and  unpleasant 
wrinkles. — I  read,  some  time  since,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Platonists,  who  reduced  the  causes  of,  and  arguments  for, 
humility  to  these  seven  heads.  Tell  me,  Rosalind,  what 
you  think  thereon  ; "  and  Sir  Everard  went  on  talking  and 
counting  with  his  fingers,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child 
who  has  been  a  long  time  silenced,  quite  forgetting  the 
necessity  for  repose  he  had  before  urged  upon  Rosalind. 
"  The  first,  they  say,  is,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  light 
and  troublesome  ;  secondly,  his  body  is  brutish  and  sickly ; 
thirdly,  he  is  constant  in  his  folly  and  error,  and  incon- 
stant in  his  manner  and  good  purposes ;  fourthly,  his 
labours  are  vain,  intricate,  and  endless  ;  fifthly,  his  fortune 
is  changeable,  but  seldom  pleasing — never  perfect ;  sixthly, 
his  wisdom  comes  not  till  he  be  ready  to  die,  that  is,  till 
he  be  past  using  it ;  seventhly,  his  death  is  certain,  always 
ready  at  the  door,  but  never  far  off.  Now,  Mistress  Rose, 
what  comment  have  you  to  make  on  the  Platonists  and  their 
seven  reasons  for  humility?" 

"  I  would  say,  dearest  uncle,  that  the  benefits  arising 
from  true  and  pure  humble-mindedness  are  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  life  and  sufferings,  and  that 
man's  illustrations  serve  rather  to  cumber  the  book  than  to 
increase  its  information  ;  but  this  is  matter  all  too  serious 
for  me.  '  The  spirit  of  a  man  is  light  and  troublesome,' 
saith  the  Platonist :  well,  I  dare  say  it  is ;  and  as  that 
saith  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  a  woman,  why,  let  it  pass. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  second.  Thirdly, 
4  constant  in  error  : '  true,  most  true  for  a  man.  Fourthly, 
4  his  labours  are  vain,  intricate,  and  endless  : '  I  deny  that 
that  is  a  cause  for  humility ;  it  is  rather  cause  for  exulta- 
tion, for  it  proves  him  an  immortal  spirit ;  the  labours  of 
this  life  are  perfected  in  the  next :  the  greater  their  intri- 
cacy the  more  merit  in  their  unravelling  :  and  as  to  their 
being  endless,  none  but  the  indolent  would  wish  to  be  un- 
employed. Fifthly,  '  his  fortune  is  changeable,'  ran  it  not 
so?"  But  Sir  Everard  interrupted  her  womanly  philo- 
sophy by  grasping  her  arm  ;  and,  leading  her  to  the  little 
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window,  pointed  to  a  bird  that,  poised  high  in  the  evening 
air,  hovered  over  one  of  the  turrets. 

"  What  bird  is  that,  Rosalind?" 

u  A  crow,  I  think,  sir ;  or  a  pigeon,  or  a — something 
• — uncle." 

Such  little  points  concerning  birds  and  their  distinc- 
tions were  the  only  ones  that  ever  excited  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  irritability  in  Sir  Everard ;  and  he  looked 
with  some  degree  of  displeasure  at  his  niece.  u  A  crow  1  a 
pigeon !  truly,  Rosalind,  you  are  oblivious  —  very,  very 
forgetful ;  see  you  not  the  wing,  the  neck,  and — now  the 
dart!" 

u  It  is  a  hawk,  I  do  believe." 

uTobe  sure  it  is.  It  is  sad  to  note  how  unobservant 
and  careless  people  are  in  this  world.  I  mentioned  the  fact, 
to  my  prattling  friend  Pepys,  of  that  bird  appearing  every 
evening  at  a  particular  hour,  and  darting  down  so  sud- 
denly, and  yet  he  would  not  enter  on  the  subject,  or 
hardly  look  at  the  bird  !  Was  it  not  singular  ?  1  would 
give  ! — alas  !  a  poor  prisoner,  what  can  he  give  ? — but  had 
I  much,  I  would  give  much  to  know  from  whence  that 
bird  comes,  and  whither  it  goes.  It  might  illustrate  some 
mystery  that  would  be  serviceable  to  posterity." 

"I  can  solve  the  problem,  uncle — the  bird  is  a  tame 
one.  Behold !  down  in  the  court-yard  is  a  man  with  the 
self- same  hawk  upon  his  wrist :  doubtless  he  throws  it  up 
for  a  little  fresh  air,  when  the  stillness  of  evening  is  over 
the  citadel ;  and  the  creature,  with  its  usual  sagacity,  re- 
turns to  the  lure,  when  it  so  pleases  its  master." 

Sir  Everard  placed  his  face  close  to  his  prison  grating — 
and  surely  there  was  the  bird,  now  fluttering,  then  resting 
on  a  soldier's  hand ;  then  wandering  a  little  way — then 
returning,  and  looking  as  bold  and  beautiful  a  merlin  as 
ever  tracked  a  heron  through  the  skies. 

"  I  do  believe  it  is  nothing  but  a  tame  jack-merlin,  after 
all,"  said  Sir  Everard,  looking  disappointed.  u  Now, 
Rosalind,  you  need  not  smile — for  it  had  a  very  extraor- 
dinary appearance  to  see  that  creature,  or  rather  I  should 
say  bird,  high  in  the  air,  and  then  dropping  so  suddenly." 

"  If  you  had  looked  into  the  court-yard,  uncle,  you 
would  have  made  it  out  at  once." 

"  It  might  suit  your  uuphilosophic  habits  to  look  for  a 
hawk  on  the  earth,  but  such  is  not  my  custom  ;  one  would 
imagine  you  had  thought  a  ground  owl  and  a  hawk  to  be 
one  and  the  same  bird." 

"  Oh,  no,  uncle!" 

Soon  after  the  hawk  adventure  had  passed  from  the 
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mind  of  Sir  Everard,  he  lit  his  small  lamp,  and  Rosalind 
perceived  that  his  hand  shook  violently  while  so  occupied 
— the  first  distinct  intimation  she  received  that  confine- 
ment had  impaired  his  strength.  She  remembered  also, 
that  as  he  read  aloud  to  her,  as  usual,  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, previous  to  their  separating  for  the  night,  his  voice 
sank  much  below  the  usual  tone,  and  his  cheek  and  eye 
seemed,  the  one  sunken,  the  other  hollow.  Fervently  did 
she  pray  by  the  side  of  the  humble  couch  prepared  for 
her,  that  her  uncle  might  be  spared  for  many  years  :  and 
she  lay  awake  till  long  past  midnight,  revolving  in  her 
own  mind  the  best  mode  of  acquainting  Sir  Everard  of  the 
mystery  cast  by  the  Outlaw  upon  her  birth.  She  also  de- 
sired to  talk  with  him  of  Margaret  Raymond,  though  she 
hardly  knew  why.  Moreover,  she  had  missed  Alice  Mur- 
rough's  attentions,  as  one  always  misses  the  kindness  of  an 
ancient  servant,  who  is  more  than  half  a  friend;  and  she 
wondered  why  Alice  had  told  her  she  should  encounter 
peril  by  water  on  her  birth-day,  when  her  birth-day 
passed  without  danger  ;  and  yet  she  was  near  suffering 
death  by  the  blue  waters  of  Beaulieu  so  soon  afterwards. 
And  then  she  thought  of  Rachel  Brown  ;  and  if  night  had 
not  thrown  her  mantle  over  the  chamber,  something  of  a 
proud  and  angry  expression  would  have  been  observed  to 
gather  her  brows  more  closely,  as  she  thought  that  per- 
haps, at  that  very  hour,  the  maiden  of  the  city  was  con- 
versing with  the  high-born  and  high-spirited  Basil.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  lip  tuned  to  religious  phrases  to  say  at 
such  time,  and  under  such  conflicting  feelings,  u  God's 
will  be  done ! "  but  it  requires  the  full  strength  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope  to  feel  the  trustfulness  which  the 
words  imply.  Rosalind  at  last  did  feel  them,  and  then 
she  slept, 


CHAPTER 

MANY,  many  miles  separated  Rosalind  Sydney  from  Mar- 
garet Raymond  ;  and  though  they  both  continually  thought 
of  each  other,  there  was  little  affectionate  feeling  between 
them.  The  bent  and  quality  of  Rosalind's  intrepid,  yet 
perfectly  feminine  and  devoted  nature,  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  by  her  actions.  But  Margaret,  to  whom  we  must 
for  a  while  refer,  like  the  deep  and  mysterious  gnomes  of 
fabled  history,  was  working  her  purpose :  her  resolve, 
partly  from  interest  and  partly  from  woman's  will,  was  to 
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be  the  wife  of  Basil  Sydney,  although  her  quick  and  pene- 
trating mind  had  discovered,  before  it  was  suspected  by 
themselves,  that  the  hearts  of  the  cousins  were  interwoven 
with  each  other. 

Having  ingratiated  herself  into  the  good  opinion  of 
Lady  Sydney,  she  felt  that  little  more  was  necessary  to 
establish  her  dominion  over  the  household,  particularly  as 
Sir  Edward  was  absent.  Not  that  Lady  Sydney  was  by 
any  means  an  inactive  or  inert  person ;  but  she  was  too 
much  occupied  by  her  favourite  science  of  astrology,  too 
anxious  as  concerned  the  consequences  of  her  husband's 
captivity,  to  note  the  stepping-stones  of  which  Margaret, 
with  woman's  tact,  and  far  more  than  woman's  meanness, 
availed  herself.  In  everything  she  did,  in  everything  she 
said,  she  had  but  one  object  in  view.  Paley  affirms,  and 
we  believe  it,  "  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most 
fired  with  ambition."  It  is  certainly  so  with  women. 
Her  talents  were  of  the  very  finest  order,  expanding  and 
contracting  as  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  but 
she  lacked  the  necessary  moral  principle  which  curbs  the 
passions  in  their  headlong  course.  She  had  never  been 
subject  to  restraint ;  for  in  the  convent  at  Beaulieu,  while 
seeming  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  its  laws,  she  per- 
suaded many  to  bend  to  her  influence  ;  even  the  abbess  was 
not  free  from  the  spells  and  power  of  her  witcheries.  Her 
wit  was  less  ready  than  that  of  Rosalind,  but  it  was  more 
acute  ;  and  though  she  was  the  superior  of  that  exquisite 
girl  in  strength  and  mental  power,  she  was  her  inferior  in 
all  that  renders  woman  lovely  and  loveable.  The  religion 
she  professed  was  her  tool,  not  her  guide. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  either  in  romance  or  in  real  life, 
that  a  mind  so  grand,  yet  so  morally  debased,  has  been 
found  dwelling  in  so  beautiful  a  person.  Her  character, 
from  its  early  maturity,  may  be  described  as  having  never 
been  young ;  and,  as  she  was  installed  chief  favourite  at 
Sydney  Pleasance,  it  was  more  than  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
those  who  loved  Rosalind  best,  whether  her  meek  star  was 
not  totally  obscured  by  the  shadow  of  the  new  planet. 
There  was  one  person,  and  one  only,  within  her  orbit,  whom 
she  had  neither  dazzled  by  her  beauty,  overpowered  by 
her  wit,  or  blinded  by  the  earnestness  of  her  devotions. 
Rosalind  could  not  make  her  out  during  their  companion- 
ship at  St.  Mary's ;  but  Father  Frank  set  himself  in  battle 
array  against  her  from  the  first  moment  of  her  domestica- 
tion at  the  Pleasance.  A  new  light  appeared  to  have 
broken  in  upon  him,  and  openly  and  secretly  he  combated 
her  dominion. 
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Margaret  had  the  tact  to  perceive  that  the  priest,  though 
kind-hearted  and  good  in  the  main,  was  nevertheless  bitter 
and  determined  in  his  animosities  ;  and  she  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  him  by  every  means  in  her  power.  The 
father,  like  all  of  weaker  minds,  was  frequently  unjust  in 
his  animadversions  and  reproofs  ;  and  at  such  times,  par- 
ticularly when  Lady  Sydney  was  present,  Margaret  would 
throw  her  beautiful  features  into  an  expression  of  martyr- 
dom, that  rendered  her  at  once  an  object  of  deep  and  ap- 
parently reasonable  sympathy  to  her  patroness. 

Father  Frank  suffered  no  rival  near  the  throne  of  his 
priestly  dominion,  and  he  consequently  felt  that  Sir  Eve- 
rard's  return  was  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  an  equi- 
librium ;  for,  although  of  an  opposite  faith,  he  felt  assured 
he  would  think  with  him.  He  had  previously  received  a 
pledge,  through  a  friend  at  court,  from  the  renowned 
Father  Petre,  that  Sir  Everard's  life  should  be  safe ;  yet 
this  went  but  a  small  way  to  satisfy  both  his  friendship 
and  his  zeal,  and  he  therefore  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
great  city.  Certain  reports,  stating  that  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood  was  on  the  wane,  had  reached  even  the 
confines  of  the  New  Forest.  Father  Frank  had  reasons 
for  belief  that  the  reports  were  not  unfounded ;  for,  though 
unusual  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  dress,  he  was 
not  greeted  with  the  same  respect  as  he  had  been  a  little 
time  before.  The  foresters  remained  covered  as  he  passed, 
and  the  peasants  at  the  hostelries  by  the  way- side  mut- 
tered something  approaching  to  a  prayer  that  the  rider 
and  his  mule  might  find  a  grave  in  the  Southampton 
Water. 

Margaret  was  now  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  ear 
of  the  lady  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  never  candidate  for 
popularity  strove  for  its  attainment  more  than  did  she. 
She  visited  the  neighbouring  poor,  became  the  redresser  of 
grievances,  and  soothed  the  haughty  waywardness  of  Lady 
Sydney.  She  read  to  her,  worked  for  her,  followed  her, 
wrote  for  her,  sang  to  her,  and  was  like  the  bud  on  the 
stem  of  a  full-blown  rose,  emulating  her  in  all  things 
while  overshadowed  by  her  leaves.  Sometimes  the  turbu- 
lent disposition  of  the  woman  would  prevail  too  much,  and 
she  would  burst  into  one  of  those  ungovernable  storms  of 
passion  that  had  withered  and  overthrown  the  gentle  and 
true  affection  which  once  was  the  very  spirit  of  Sir 
Everard's  existence :  this,  too,  would  Margaret  Raymond 
bear,  curbing  her  own  fierce  temper  with  a  curb  of  iron, 
but  swearing  in  her  own  soul  to  be  avengetl !  Avenged — 
when?  When  her  end  was  accomplished.  Sometimes 
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she  carried  this  patience  so  far  as  to  startle  even  Lady 
Sydney,  who  could  not  account  for  her  forbearance,  when 
compared  with  her  high  and  lofty  nature.  In  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion she  had  so  far  forgotten  herself  as  to  strike  Mar- 
garet ;  the  dark  purple  blood  swelled  the  veins  of  the 
maiden's  forehead  almost  to  bursting,  and  she  tightened 
the  muscles  of  her  arm,  and  held  it  close  to  her  side,  to 
prevent  its  returning  the  foul  insult. 

Lady  Sydney  saw  she  had  gone  too  far ;  and,  as  she 
paced  up  and  down  the  chamber,  she  cast  a  glance  at 
the  proud  girl,  whom  she  felt  she  had  injured.  Margaret 
looked  fixedly  from  the  window,  and  at  last  large  burst- 
ing tears  rushed  from  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  rolled  down 
her  burning  cheeks  in  torrents ;  yet  she  forgot  not  her 
purpose ;  the  beautiful,  graceful  Basil  rose  to  her  imagi- 
nation, and  by  that  vision,  her  pride,  though  not  over- 
thrown, was  quelled.  Lady  Sydney,  when  she  saw  her 
favourite  in  tears,  pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  and  prayed 
for  forgiveness  in  tones  so  tender,  and  so  kind,  that  with 
any  other  they  would  have  ensured  it;  but  Margaret, 
while  her  head  rested  on  the  lady's  bosom,  vowed  again  in 
her  heart  to  be  revenged.  No  word  escaped  her  lips,  no 
sigh ;  but  Lady  Sydney  thought  she  grasped  her  hand 
with  an  affectionate  emotion  that  did  much  credit  to  the 
generosity  of  her  nature.  Rosalind  had  escaped  astonish- 
ingly from  her  aunt's  violence,  not  from  any  forbearance 
on  that  lady's  part,  but  by  keeping  continually  out  of  her 
way.  Sir  Everard  had  grown  insensibly  to  need  all  Rosa- 
lind's attentions  ;  and,  from  that  circumstance,  she  became 
the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  and  seldom  saw  her 
proud  ladyship,  except  during  the  hours  of  dinner  or 
supper,  saving  thus  many  a  heart-ache,  and  rendering  her 
dependence  more  tolerable  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
been. 

The  great  object  of  Margaret  Raymond's  care  was  now 
so  to  manage  that  Basil  and  herself  might  frequently  meet: 
she  saw  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  this  purpose 
under  existing  circumstances,  but  it  in  no  degree  quelled 
her  inventive  powers  ;  and  every  little  act  or  word  tended 
to  excite  a  desire  in  Lady  Sydney's  mind  to  leave  the 
Pleasance  for  a  time,  and  join  the  court.  She  sounded  her 
carefully  on  the  subject  of  her  affection  for  her  husband, 
fancying  that  the  chord  might  respond ;  but  it  was  silent 
as  the  grave.  She  hinted  that  Lady  Sydney's  influence 
might  excite  James  to  overlook  Sir  Everard's  imputed 
disaffection ;  but  Lady  Sydney  could  not  compromise  her 
own  dignity.  She  then  bore  upon  another  tack,  and  ex- 
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patiated  on  the  great  service  which  Lady  Sydney's  talents 
and  experience  might  render  to  the  queen,  particularly  in 
her  present  emergency,  when  the  people  had  dared  to 
douht  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  child  sent  by  the 
Almighty  as  the  reward  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Virgin's 
shrine  ;  this,  she  readily  perceived,  flattered  Lady  Sydney's 
vanity,  though  she  had  propriety  enough  to  see  that  it 
would  ill  become  her  to  play  a  principal  part  at  court, 
whilst  her  husband  remained  in  prison.  "Wars  and 
rumours  of  wars "  sounded  through  the  New  Forest,  and 
Rosalind's  often  talked-of  disappearance  from  Beaulieu 
was  a  source  of  much  greater  anxiety  to  Margaret  than 
she  cared  to  express. 

It  so  happened,  that  two  days  after  Rosalind  had  cheer- 
fully shared  her  uncle's  prison,  Major  Raymond  received 
a  serious  injury  in  a  successful  attempt  to  rescue  from 
danger  the  king,  who  had  incautiously  mounted  a  vicious 
horse  in  the  court-yard  of  Whitehall.  The  circumstance 
was  communicated  by  Basil  Sydney  to  his  mother,  in 
an  express  which  he  dispatched  to  the  New  Forest, 
for  certain  documents  proving  his  father's  kindness  to 
several  of  the  partisans  of  Charles,  and  the  then  Duke  of 
York,  during  the  Commonwealth  disturbances.  Father 
Frank  had  hinted  to  Basil  how  very  useful  these  papers 
would  be ;  and  although,  from  the  aspect  of  things,  Cap- 
tain Sydney  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  change  of 
dynasty  would  soon  set  his  father  at  liberty,  yet  he  felt  a 
deep  desire  to  prove  to  James  that  Sir  Everard,  at  least, 
was  no  traitor. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Major  Raymond's 
accident,  Margaret  was  possessed  by  a  new  and  uncontrol- 
lable affection  for  her  brother.  She  talked  of  her  beloved 
Cuthbert — of  their  being  alone  in  the  world — of  his  like- 
ness to  his  sainted  mother — of  his  many  virtues — of  her 
agony  at  his  mischance — of  her  fears  lest  it  might  be 
worse  than  it  was  represented — in  fine,  of  her  resolve  to 
tear  herself  from  the  only  home  she  had  known  since  de- 
prived of  her  paternal  one,  and  to  brave  the  turmoils  and 
disturbances  of  the  land,  until  she  waited  by  her  brother's 
couch,  and  watched  and  prayed  for  his  recovery;  and 
upon  this  the  thought  recurred  to  her  noble  hostess  more 
powerfully  than  ever,  u  that  if  Margaret  was  so  devoted 
as  a  sister,  what  would  she  not  be  as  a  wife." — "  If  Basil 
could  but  be  once  enchained  by  her  surpassing  beauty, 
and  vanquished  by  her  extraordinary  wisdom  and  sweet- 
ness, there  was  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  end  he  would 
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worship  with  her  at  the  same  shrine,  and  kneel  at  the 
same  altar!" 

Lady  Sydney  (except  in  her  son)  recognised  nothing 
good — nothing  excellent — without  the  pale  of  her  own 
Church  ;  yet  had  her  Catholicity  this  great  advantage  over 
that  of  Margaret,  it  was  sincere:  never  was  there  a  more 
earnest,  a  more  devout  follower  of  her  Church — never  one 
who  worshipped  and  trusted  with  more  implicit  faith. 
The  hypocrisy  of  Margaret  Raymond  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suspected  ;  her  affection,  her  anxiety  for  her  brother 
appeared  so  natural,  so  praiseworthy,  that  the  lady  could 
not  refuse  her  sanction  to  the  resolve  she  had  formed  of 
watching  by  his  side  during  his  illness.  Moreover,  the 
accident  to  Major  Raymond  had  occurred  while  in  waiting 
on  the  king.  Margaret,  therefore,  set  forth,  attended  by  one 
of  Lady  Sydney's  own  servants,  and  protected  by  the  same 
escort  that  conveyed  the  precious  papers  to  Basil  Sydney. 

Lady  Sydney  and  her  charge  parted  with  tears ;  on  the 
lady's  part  they  were  real  and  unaffected,  but  those  of 
Margaret  were  of  joy  and  triumph — joy  that  she  had 
escaped  from  a  thraldom  which,  notwithstanding  all  its 
advantages,  had  been  most  wearisome — and  triumph,  that 
so  much  of  her  part  had  been  well  played.  She  threw 
herself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  succeeded  in  decipher- 
ing a  portion  of  the  letter  to  Basil  which  the  lady  en- 
trusted to  her  care ;  notwithstanding  her  skill,  she  could 
only  make  out  detached  portions,  but  they  compensated 
for  her  trouble. 

"I  cannot  see  in  the  same  light  as  you  do  the  conduct 
for  which  you  say  Mistress  Rosalind  is  admired  —  her 
running  from  the  convent  was  so  bold,  so  impious,  and 
her  journeying  as  she  did  so  degrading,  that  it  quite  does 
away  with  the  goodness  of  the  motive  that  caused,  or 
you  at  present  believed  caused,  her  exertions.  I  have  con- 
versed with  Mistress  Margaret  much  about  her;  and 
though  she  is  so  generously  desirous  of  concealing  her 
faults,  yet  she  can  make  no  excuse  for  the  artfulness  which, 
like  the  poison  of  the  asp,  pervades  her  whole  character." 

u  Good  !"  exclaimed  the  mischief-maker,  as  she  endea- 
voured still  further  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  a  sealed 
letter;  u  good  !  the  poison — my  poison — works;  so — 
what  is  this  ?  my  name  again  ! " 

"  I  could  not  have  parted  with  one  so  dear,  were  it  not 
that  you  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  for 
yourself  how  far,  how  very  far,  she  is  above  all  praise — so 
gentle — so  noble— so  forbearing." 
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Margaret  Raymond  at  first  smiled,  and  then  a  sickness 
Came  over  her,  when  she  contrasted,  as  she  did,  the  sweet 
fair-dealing  of  the  injured  Rosalind  with  the  desperate 
duplicity  she  had  already  so  successfully  practised;  and  as 
she  pressed  the  letter  into  its  original  folds,  she  thought 
within  herself,  "  Let  no  one  talk  to  me  of  the  dues 
awarded  to  unsophisticated  innocence  and  truth.'7 

Margaret  Raymond,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  was  not 
one  to  look  upon  vice  and  argue  it  into  virtue  ;  she  had 
the  courage  to  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  and  yet  persevere 
in  her  course  without  flinching.  Reclining  in  the  luxurious 
carriage,  she  meditated  much  on  the  events  of  the  past, 
and  indulged  in  dreams  of  the  future. 

Her  position  in  life  had  been  such  as  little  suited  her 
ambitious  nature  ;  her  fortune  limited,  her  family  ruined, 
leaving  to  her  but  the  poor  legacy  of  a  proud  name  ;  she 
had  seen  all  that  was  to  be  coveted  in  the  world,  with  but 
very  small  chance  of  obtaining  aught  for  which  her  soul 
most  ardently  longed.  It  was  only  by  self-denying  eco- 
nomy that  her  brother  had  been  enabled  to  secure  for  her 
a  safe  and  respectable  asylum  at  St.  Mary's.  She  endured 
her  imprisonment — to  her  it  was  nothing  else — only  that 
she  might  the  better  prepare  herself  for  the  conspicuous 
part  she  expected  to  play  in  the  game  of  life. 

The  contrast  between  the  fortunes,  it  would  seem  the 
destinies,  of  these  two  girls,  was  at  that  time  very  striking. 
One  had  escaped  from  what  was  to  her  a  prison,  and,  with- 
out friends  and  without  money,  journeyed  on  foot  to  tend 
and  companion  an  aged  relative,  who  was  not  only  the  in- 
mate of  a  prison,  but  charged  with  a  capital  offence  ;  even 
this  generous  and  unselfish  action  had  been  misconstrued, 
and  the  admiration  she  excited  engendered  malice.  The 
other,  whose  evil  thoughts  and  evil  actions  sprang  from 
the  hot-bed  of  a  corrupt  and  ill-directed  mind,  was  pur- 
suing her  course  with  praise  and  prosperity ;  even  at 
Sydney  Pleasance — particularly  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
who  judge  by  the  quantity,  not  the  quality,  of  the  bene- 
fits they  receive — the  remembrance  of  the  modest  and 
affectionate  attentions  of  Rosalind  to  the  comforts  of  her 
inferiors  was  lost  in  the  showy  yet  '  bizarre  J  gifts  which 
Margaret  lavished  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  her 
efforts  to  obtain  popularity  of  all  kinds.  The  step  she  had 
now  taken  was  the  most  daring  she  had  ever  ventured, 
for  the  extreme  eagerness  she  felt  made  her  doubtful  of 
success. 

Major  Raymond  was  all  chivalry,  all  earnestness,  all 
truth  ;  nothing  little,  nothing  mean,  nothing  suspicious 
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ever  found  a  moment's  resting  within  his  bosom  :  he  was 
in  heart  and  spirit  a  soldier ;  a  frank  hrave  fellow,  who 
cared  nothing  for  pay,  and  all  for  honour.  He  would 
long  since  have  devoted  the  affections  of  his  heart  to  his 
sister ;  but  she  had  repressed  them,  and  forced  him  bit- 
terly to  regret  that  her  disposition  was  so  unyielding. 

So  opposite,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  in  mind,  in 
character,  and  in  disposition,  was  the  gallant  and  generous 
soldier,  to  visit  whom  his  sister,  for  purposes  of  which 
our  readers  are  in  part  aware,  had  now  left  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  passed  in  stately  grandeur 
through  the  New  Forest. 

A  sudden  turning  in  the  road  brought  the  carriage  into 
the  midst  of  a  motley  group,  consisting  principally  of 
Catholic  devotees,  intent  upon  some  short  pilgrimage  ;  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  beggars  and  chanters  ;  the  for- 
mer soliciting  alms,  the  latter  singing  at  intervals  a  low 
monotonous  hymn  that  occasionally  swelled  upon  the  air 
like  the  wail  which  in  Ireland  rises  over  the  dead. 

Two  of  the  foremost  carried  the  picture  of  a  saint, 
dangling  from  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  which  was  encircled 
by  wreaths  of  withering  leaves — a  type  of  the  decay  which 
their  faith  experienced.  One  or  two  of  the  servants, 
staunch  Catholics,  took  off  their  hats  as  a  compliment  to 
the  saint ;  while  others  suffered  theirs  to  remain  quietly 
on  their  heads. 

Margaret  dropped  so  large  a  donation  into  the  pewter- 
plate,  that  one  of  the  foremost  waited  behind  the  rest, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  open  window. 

He  was  a  stout,  well-built  person,  with  a  half-grown 
grizzly  beard,  and  would  have  passed  very  well  as  a  stern 
religious  man,  but  for  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  bright  gray 
eyes,  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  in  order.  Of  all 
eyes  in  the  world,  gray  are  at  once  the  most  mischievous, 
and  the  most  intelligent.  Your  blue  are  holy,  heavenly, 
as  the  sky  they  reflect ;  your  large  brown,  sluggish  and 
indolent.  We  never  knew  an  energetic  person  with  soft 
brown  eyes.  Your  black  are  ever  keen,  piercing,  and  fault- 
finding ;  but  your  gray !  Commend  us  to  a  clear  gray 
eye,  either  in  man  or  woman.  Such  a  one,  bright  and 
deeply  set,  intent  rather  on  seeing  than  being  seen— 
though  when  seen  it  is  never  forgotten — such  an  eye,  be- 
neath a  well-defined  brow,  can  obtain  whatever  it  desires  ; 
and  such  an  eye  gleamed  upon  Margaret,  while  thanking 
or  rather  blessing  her  liberality. 

There  was  a  steep  hill  to  ascend,  and  the  horses  went 
slowly  forward,  the  chant  continuing  at  intervals,  and  the 
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same  pilgrim,  priest,  or  whatever  he  was,  walking  by  the 
carriage-window.  The  scene  forcibly  recalled  to  Mar- 
garet's memory  the  processions  she  had  read  of,  when  the 
pious  journeyed  from  province  to  province,  offering  a  gift 
at  one  shrine,  a  prayer  at  another,  a  thanksgiving  at  a 
third. 

The  queen's  mother  had  been  but  recently  engaged  in  a 
pilgrimage  for  her  daughter's  benefit ;  and  Margaret, 
despite  herself,  felt  the  question  perpetually  recurring  to 
her  mind,  whether  such  an  offering  would  be  accepted, 
whether  such  prayers  would  be  replied  to. 

She  had  read  much,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  in  the 
small  Bible,  which  she  had  warned  Rosalind  to  conceal  at 
Beaulieu,  and  which  she  had  afterwards  hidden  from  her 
and  the  simple  declarations  therein  contained  had  rendered 
her  sceptical  as  to  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with- 
out fixing  any  belief  in  another.  She  felt  that  there  was 
no  religion  so  picturesque,  so  poetic  as  her  own ;  none 
where  the  imagination  could  wander  free  and  unfettered 
without  the  dread  of  being  recalled  by  the  realities  of  rea- 
son ;  none  that  afforded  so  much  scope  for  sin,  and  such 
easy  pardon  for  sinners ;  and  she  preferred  uncertainty 
to  the  painfulness  of  discovering  what,%)erhaps,  when  dis- 
covered, would  yield  her  more  pain  than  pleasure. 

Her  mind  was  reverted  to  the  enthusiasm  which  cha- 
racterised the  religion  of  former  days,  when  she  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  man  we  have  before  mentioned  saying, — 

"  You  journey  from  Sydney  Pleasance,  lady?" 

u  I  do  ;  and  in  such  perilous  times,  I  hope  you  will  put 
up  an  additional  prayer  for  the  wayfarer." 

"  Undoubtedly.  Such  beauty  and  such  piety  deserve  a 
true-hearted  benison  !  How  fares  the  noble  Lady  Sydney? 
She,  of  a  truth,  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  !  Did  she  know 
that  you  would  have  encountered  me  on  your  journey,  she 
would  have  sent  double  her  usual  gift,  for  in  times  of 
tumult  we  need  much  more  than  in  times  of  peace." 

"  Do  you,  then,  know  her?"  inquired  Margaret,  again 
withdrawing  the  string  from  her  deep  and  silken  purse. 

"The  blessed  Virgin  be  praised,  I  do!"  A  second 
donation  followed  the  first,  which  Margaret  saw  was  drop- 
ped into  a  slit  in  the  leathern  girdle  of  the  holy  man,  and 
apparently  he  read  Margaret's  mind,  for  he  promised  her 
that  Lady  Sydney  should  be  informed  of  her  bounty. 
Suddenly  the  whole  company  halted,  and  another  of  the 
foremost  came  from  his  post. 

"  There  are,"  he  said,  "  as  many  as  fifty  armed  foresters 
on  before  us,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  will  attack 
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and  make  prisoners,  for  they  are "  and  his  voice  sank 

into  a  whisper,  so  that  she  lost  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence. Those  who  had  left  Sydney  Pleasance,  with  Mar- 
garet, appeared  confused. 

"  They  will  search  the  carriage,  I  am  certain,"  said  the 
coachman ;  "  for  of  a  surety  they  are  Williamites." 

"And  what  of  that?"  replied  Margaret,  standing  up, 
determined  courage  sparkling  in  her  eyes ; — u  and  what 
of  that?  You  are  nearly  as  many  in  number,  and  the 
greater  part,  I  will  answer  for  it,  carry  arms.  I  myself 
saw  the  butt- end  of  a  pistol  project  from  beneath  your 
cloak,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  person  on  whom  she 
had  bestowed  charity. — "  You  will  not,  nor  will  your 
companions,  I  am  sure,  shrink  from  encounter  with  those 
who  would  destroy  your  religion,  and  trample  on  your 
liberties!" 

"Bravely  spoken,  by  the  mass!"  exclaimed  the  pil- 
grim ; — u  I  never  would  shrink  from  encounter  with  those 
who  would  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  I 
wish  for  every  man  to  hold  steady  to  his  religion,  let  it  be 
what  it  will.  I  DKEAD  NOUGHT.  And  so,  by  your  leave, 
gentle  lady,  we  will  inspect  certain  records  which  are  in 
your  keeping,  and  then  bestow  upon  you  a  forest  pass, 
which  will  preserve  you  from  further  interruption." 

While  he  was  speaking,  those  whom  Basil  thought  it 
necessary  in  these  turbulent  times  to  send  to  Sydney 
Pleasance,  to  bring  up  the  documents  he  required,  were 
overpowered ;  in  truth,  no  struggle  ensued,  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  pilgrims,  beggars,  and  chanters  were  all 
of  the  same  mind  with  the  foresters,  having  only  adopted 
their  disguise  to  lull  suspicion,  and  enable  them  to  escape 
the  scrutiny  of  whatever  parties  connected  with  James 
they  might  encounter.  Margaret,  despite  her  heroism, 
found  her  cheek  pale  at  the  rude  figures  and  loud  words 
that  passed  around  her. 

"  Sir,  sir !"  she  exclaimed,  addressing  him  on  whom  her 
charity  had  been  bestowed,  u  believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  carriage  connected  with  state  intrigue :  if  you 
are,  as  you  seem,  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  and 
interested  therein,  you  will  know  that  Sir  Everard  Syd- 
ney  " 

"  Ay,  madam,  ay ;  but  I  pray  you  spare  yourself  any 
trouble  ; — I  pray  you,  be  neither  alarmed  nor  offended ; 
but  we  must  see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  our 
own  ears.  Sprit,  my  boy, — the  red  tin  case  is  under  the 
seat ;  do  not  disturb  yourself  more  than  is  necessary,  young 
lady.  That  is  it, — now  haul  out  the  trunks.  Never  fear, 
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madam ;  —  hold  your  hand,  Frost ;  that  is  filled  with 
woman's  frippery,  and  they  do  not  like  to  have  their 
fineries  rumpled." 

While  the  boxes  were  undergoing  examination,  the  ci- 
devant  pilgrim  looked  at  a  document  which  he  pulled 
from  his  vest,  and  which  Margaret  supposed  contained 
(however  he  had  obtained  it)  a  list,  whether  accurate  or 
not,  of  the  documents  that  related  to  Sir  Everard  Sydney. 

"  Ah,  hum!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  u  Ah, — simple 
and  safe  enough,  they  were  all  in  Lady  Sydney's  dressing- 
closet,  with  her  shrines,  and  her  Madonna,  and  her  rosa- 
ries ; — put  'em  up,  Sprit." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  exclaimed  Sprit,  tearing  open  the 
letter  which  Margaret  had  only  dared  to  peep  into,  uif 
here  isn't  a  Romish  charm,  sent  by  the  Papist  old  lady  to 
her  chip-in-porridge  son  ; — here,  beasty !  Whew  !  whew ! 
whew  !"  and  he  whistled  to  a  currish  dog  that  had  followed 
some  of  the  company,  and  tied  the  small  scapular  round 
the  dog's  neck.  "  Run  away,  my  beauty!  now  you're  in- 
vulnerable— away !  and  if  you're  stuffed  into  the  muzzle  of 
Blue  Bill  himself)  he  can't  harm  ye, — isn't  it  so,  young 
mistress  ?  " 

Margaret  did  not  condescend  to  reply,  but  when  she  saw 
the  young  tyro — 

"  In  arts  rebellions — not  divine," 

tear,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  scatter  to  the  winds, 
in  sheer  wantonness,  the  letter  upon  which  her  future  suc- 
cess so  much  depended,  she  appealed  to  her  forest  ac- 
quaintance against  the  outrage  with  a  spirit  and  dignity 
that  astonished  the  wild  youth  who  had  committed  the 
transgression — 

"  I  know  not  that  better  was  to  be  expected,"  she  said, 
u  from  those  who  dread  to  appear  what  they  are,  and  terrify 
weak  women  with  a  show  of  arms  ;  but  you,  sir,  who  seem 
to  know  the  private  matters  of  the  house  of  Sydney,  ought, 
methinks,  to  have  more  respect  for  their  concerns  than  to 
permit  a  violation  of  the  sacred  seal  which  a  mother 
stamps  upon  her  letter  to  her  son." 

u  I  don't  know,"  retorted  Spritsail,  whose  reckless  words 
and  habits  we  have  already  recorded — UI  don't  know;  the 
letter  looked  odd  and  puffy,  as  if  it  had  been  tampered 
with.  When  I  meet  Captain  Sydney  he  shall  pay  me  for 
my  trouble,  or  I  will  pay  him  for  his  weakness.  He  is 
never  to  be  depended  on,  and  you  may  tell  him  I  say  so." 

Margaret  had  sunk  back  abashed  into  the  carriage  when 
the  first  speaker  advanced,  and  respectfully  apologised  for 
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the  course  he  had  been  obliged  to  pursue,  adding  that  he 
must  return  the  money  she  had  bestowed  with  so  liberal  a 
hand,  as  he  only  begged  in  character.  "We  expected 
other  papers,  lady,"  he  added ;  "  papers  which  some  other 
person  has  doubtless  been  entrusted  with.  We  lament  the 
trouble  we  have  given,  and  I  regret  the  destruction  of  the 
letter.  However,  I  dare  say  Lady  Sydney  will  remedy  the 
•  misfortune." 

Margaret  was  too  pained,  too  mortified  to  reply,  or  to 
note  that  her  party  were  permitted  to  resume  their  way, 
laden  with  the  jests  and  jeers  of  the  merry  foresters  and 
masquers.  She  had  been  charged  to  deliver  that  letter 
with  her  own  hand  to  Basil  Sydney.  She  had  calculated 
on  the  effect  it  would  produce.  She  had  anticipated  a 
triumph,  and  bitter,  most  bitter  was  her  disappointment. 
After  a  tedious  and  wearisome  journey,  she  arrived  in 
London,  and,  sooth  to  say,  caring  very  little  whether  her 
brother  lived  or  died. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

How  very  true  it  is,  that  a  man's  friends  are  seldom  of 
his  own  kindred :  interest,  habit,  convenience,  and  a  certain 
respect  for  the  preconceived  opinions  of  the  world,  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  links  which  bind  together  brother 
and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew.  How  rarely  are  even  father 
and  son  friends !  the  one  is  too  often  a  watch  upon  the 
other.  We  choose  our  associates,  our  intimates,  from 
amongst  the  mass,  but  we  cannot  choose  our  relatives ; 
they  are  thrust  upon  us,  and  we  upon  them,  without  our 
consent  being  either  requested  or  required ;  and  a  woful 
bequest  it  often  is  to  both  parties, — if  not  to  both,  cer- 
tainly to  one  or  the  other.  A  family  is  seldom  a  commu- 
nity established  for  mutual  advantage — rivalry  amongst 
the  girls,  competition  amongst  the  boys,  destroys  harmony, 
and  provokes  jealousy;  and  then,  like  the  ancient  mariner, 
we  are  left,  in  the  end,  alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

We  must  not,  however,  do  Nature  injustice :  there  is 
one  tie  of  such  pure  and  immaculate  strength  as  to  be  never 
violated,  except  by  those  whose  feelings  are  withered  by  the 
perpetual  refining  of  vitiated  society — the  bond  between 
mother  and  child.  Holy,  simple,  and  beautiful  in  its  con- 
struction, it  is  the  emblem  of  all  that  we  can  imagine  of 
fidelity  and  truth ;  the  blessed  tie,  whose  value  we  feel  in 
the  cradle,  and  whose  loss  we  lament  on  the  verge  of  the 
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very  grave,  where  our  mother  moulders  in  dust  and  ashes. 
In  all  our  trials,  amid  all  our  afflictions,  she  is  our  friend ; 
let  the  world  forsake  us,  she  is  still  by  our  side  ;  if  we  sin, 
she  reproves  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Often  while 
suffering  under  the  pain  and  lassitude  produced  by  his  un- 
fortunate accident,  did  Cuthbert  Raymond  wish  for  the  re- 
existence  of  that  dear  mother,  whose  voice  ever  spoke  to 
him  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  affection,  whose  warm 
cheerful  face  he  remembered  leaning  over  him  with  looks 
of  endearment  and  love  ;  then  he  would  sleep,  and  dream 
that  Rosalind  Sydney  and  his  mother  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  wake  to  monstrous  loneliness.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  him,  that  the  news  of  his  illness 
had  reached  the  ears  of  another  more  heartily  interested  in 
it  than  his  plotting  sister.  Alice  Murrough,  in  her  gloomy 
and  unsuited  retreat,  at  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible,  had 
heard  of  it ;  for  it  had  been  greatly  talked  of,  because  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  had  arisen.  The  king 
possessed  the  common  ambition  of  wishing  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  rode  well,  when,  in  truth,  he  was  not  only  an  un- 
graceful, but  an  unsafe  horseman ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Major  Raymond's  prompt  and  ready  assistance,  he  would 
never  have  fought  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  '  bruit'  and  c  eclat'  attending  the  matter,  for 
Raymond  was  idolised  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  be- 
loved by  all  his  acquaintances ;  the  king,  too,  complimented 
and  felt  warmly  interested  about  him. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  arm,"  quoth  his  majesty,  "  though  the  malicious 
charger  pressed  him  closely  to  the  wall.  Raymond  is  a 
good  lad,  a  very  noble  lad ;  but  I  could  have  managed 
the  horse  if  he  had  let  it  alone,  notwithstanding  that  the 
girth  broke." 

Basil  Sydney,  for  some  purpose  best  known  to  himself, 
had  spent  more  than  two  hours  at  Daniel  Brown's,  and  was 
leaving  the  yard  by  his  usual  passage,  when  the  tall  and 
stalwart  form  of  Alice  offered  a  substantial  bar  to  his  pro- 
gress. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Captain  Sydney,"  she  said, 
u  only  a  little  minute.  The  people  here  think,  because 
I'm  Irish,  I've  neither  ears,  eyes,  nor  senses.  God  help 
them,  they  know  little !  but  I  forgive  'em  the  ill  compli- 
ment on  account  of  the  knowledge  it  gives  me  into  things 
going  on,  which,  though  some  of  them  are  no  concern  of 
mine,  are  pleasant  to  know  about." 

uTrue,  true,  Alice.  But  what  want  ye  with  me? 
The  night  grows  late,  and  I  would  fain  be  at  home." 
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"  Ay,  you  are  part  of  the  king's  body-guard ; — they 
may  well  say  body-guard — guards  with  a  body,  but  no 
soul  for  the  cause — and  that's  little  matter  now,  I'm 
thinking;  but  what  brings  you  here?  afther  Rachel, 
Mistress  Rachel  Brown? — or  maybe  it's  a  hiding-cloak 
you're  making  of  the  poor  innocent  printer  of  a  girl,  to 
cover  other  intentions.  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  followed 
Mistress  Rosalind  here,  with  all  the  willingness  in  life  of 
tending  her  in  the  prison,  as  I  have  tended  her,  egg  and 
bird,  these  nineteen  years.  But  it's  a  quare  place  alto- 
gether she's  in  now ;  they  won't  let  me  into  it :  and  my 
next  duty  is  to  tend  Major  Raymond,  who  I  have  just  heard 
is  hurt,  striving  to  save  the  king  from  injury — God  for 
ever  bless  him  for  it ! — and  I'm  thinking  that  maybe  he 
has  none  of  his  own  people,  none  that  can  speak  his  own 
language — the  language  of  the  heart  I  mean — to  him ;  nor 
no  handy,  careful,  ould  body  about  him  to  make  him 
comfortable :  so  I  thought  I'd  like  to  nurse  him — and 
it's  I  that  ought — for  it's  kind  they  were  to  me  and 
mine  in  the  poor  counthry  that  I  shall  never  see  again. 
God  forgive  us  our  sins  !  and  the  sins  of  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  that's  to  be  put  upon  us,  though  we'd 
no  hand  in  'em.  Sure  it's  glad  I  am  I've  no  grandchildren, 
for  I'd  break  my  heart  striving  to  pray  the  sins  away  for 
their  sakes." 

"  Have  you  sinned  so  heavily  then?"  inquired  Basil, 
half  smiling  at  the  oddity  and  quaintness  of  her  expres- 
sions. 

u  Sure,  then,  I've  had  my  share  of  the  sin,  like  other 
women,  sir ;  and  now  that  she  is  gone  from  me,  it's  little 
consolation  I  have  in  this  mad  town,  barring  the  trifle  of 
prayers  to  keep  my  hand  in,  and  the  lock  of  her  hair  that 
I  talk  to  by  day  and  by  night,  as  if  it  was  herself  was 
in  it." 

" The  lock  of  whose  hair?"  inquired  Basil,  eagerly. 

"  Of  Mistress  Rosalind's,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Alice, 
with  well -feigned  simplicity. 

"  Alice, "pursued  Basil,  u  I  will  give  you  four  gold  nobles 
for  that  tress  ! " 

u  Not  if  you  gave  eight  gold  angels,  would  I  sell  a  hair 
of  her  head,"  replied  Alice  ;  "  sell  her  hair  !  No,  no  ! " 

uThen  give  it  to  me." 

"  Give  it  you,  sir ! — And  what  should  I  do  for  my- 
self?" 

"  Share  it  with  me,  then,  good  Alice  ;^share  it  with  me  ; 
and' I  will  give  you " 

"What?" 
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"  "  Anything  you  require.  Oh,  Alice !  I  would  value  it  as 
my  dearest  treasure." 

"  And  for  what  ?  "  cried  Alice,  slowly  withdrawing  from 
her  bosom  a  small  packet,  tied  carefully  with  green  ribbon 
— ufor  what  should  I  give  a  part  of  her  hair  to  you? 
though  you  are  of  her  kin,  yet  do  you  grudge  her  the  very 
name  she  bears.  You  think  she  lives  upon  the  charity  of 
your  house." 

"  I  never  thought  it — I  never  said  it — I  never  ima- 
gined it." 

"  Your  mother  did." 

"  My  mother  and  I  are  not  one." 

u  You  say  the  truth,  it's  the  truth  you  say,  sure  enough 
the  woman  with  the  heart  of " 

"  Give  me  the  hair,"  interrupted  Basil,  fearing  with 
reason  that  Alice  was  about  to  say  something  that  would 
jar  upon  his  feelings  as  a  son.  u  Give  me  the  hair." 

"  There  it  is — bright  and  beautiful.  Oh !  well  do  I 
mind  the  evening  I  cut  it  with  my  own  two  hands  from 
her  head,  on  which  the  moon-beams  of  a  May  night  were 
dancing : — sure  there's  a  spell  in  every  hair  of  it,  to  drive 
away  the  evil  that's  born  of  sin,  and  so  keep  the  heart's 
trouble  from  off  one !  A  blessing  on  you,  a-lannah  ! — 
though  its  little  comfort  the  ould  nurse  will  have  of  you 
any  more  in  this  sad  world,  for  there's  great  fortune  in 
store  for  you ;  not  that  you'll  forget  the  poor,  or  the  ould, 
or  the  weary,  or  the  worn." 

"  Alice,"  repeated  Basil,  as  the  sunny  hair  shone  in  the 
cold  moon-beams,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  give  me  but  half  of 
that  beautiful  tress,  and  anything  you  require  of  me,  that 
a  man  in  honour  can  perform,  will  I,  to  show  my  gra- 
titude." 

"  Is  it  in  earnest  you  are  ?  "  said  the  sibyl,  holding  the 
braid  towards  him,  and  repeating  in  a  slow  solemn  tone, 
"  Is  it  in  earnest  you  are  ?  Know  you  not 

1  That  Sydney's  blood 
Shall  be  Sydney's  ban  ? ' " 

The  words  she  uttered  chilled  the  warm  heart  of  Basil : — 
but  Rosalind,  as  he  rescued  her  from  the  waters  of  Beaulieu 
— Rosalind  kneeling  at  the  king's  feet,  and  pleading  his 
father's  cause  with  all  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  her 
generous  nature — Rosalind !  the  beautiful.  Rosalind  !  a 
voluntary  exile  from  all  social  and  domestic  enjoyments; 
the  inhabitant  of  a  prison,  rendering  that  prison  in  his  es- 
timation fit  palace  for  the  proudest  monarch — Rosalind,  in 
the  full  beauty  and  holy  purity  of  her  character,  rose  to 
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his  imagination,  and  the  rude  rhyme  was  forgotten.  In 
the  interval,  rapid,  yet  of  some  duration,  while  these 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  Alice  held  the  tress  as 
at  first :  and  having  unheeded  the  prophecy,  Basil  held 
forth  his  hand  for  his  share  of  the  desired  prize. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Alice,  "not  yet.  You  said,  that 
'  anything  a  man  of  honour  could  perform,7  you  would,  to 
have  for  your  own  what  here  I  hold.  Well,  then,  promise. 

Augh,   my  sorrow !   what  can  a  heretic  promise  by 

that  he  holds  holy  ?  He  has  no  Virgin,  no  saints,  no  any- 
thing ! " 

"Alice,"  interrupted  Basil,  solemnly,  uhe  has  his  God 
in  heaven,  his  honour  on  earth  ! " 

"Ah,  ah!— his  God!  It's  little  he  thinks  of  Him, 
except  when  it  answers  his  turn.  And  as  to  his  honour 
— you  know  your  body  is  with  one  king,  your  heart 
with  the  other :  which,  young  gentleman,  does  your  honour 
serve  ?  " 

There  was  a  bitterness  about  Alice's  tone  and  manner, 
and  an  insolence  in  her  gestures,  that  made  Basil  draw  his 
cloak  closely  round  him,  and  take  a  few  steps  towards  the 
postern  ;  but  the  woman  knew  her  power,  and  made  a  feint 
as  if  to  fold  up  the  braid.  Basil  as  suddenly  stopped,  and 
said  angrily — 

"  Name  your  condition." 

u  That,  under  every  circumstance,  you  will  be  Eosalind 
Sydney's  true  friend  in  heart  and  deed ;  and  that  if  any- 
thing you  hear  or  see  staggers  your  belief  in  her  goodness, 
or" — she  paused  for  some  moments — u  or  in  anything 
else,  you  will  speak  to  me  about  it  before  you  make  up 
your  mind." 

Basil  hesitated,  not  from  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
any  conditions  that  would  give  him  the  prize  he  so  dearly 
desired,  but  from  astonishment  at  the  singularity  of  the 
request. 

"  Och,  and  it's  I  that  am  thankful  you  think  the  con- 
dition too  hard  intirely ;  for  my  heart  rejoices  to  keep  all 
this  beautiful  lock." 

" I  do  promise  what  you  desire,  so  hear  me  Heaven!" 
said  Basil,  solemnly,  and  lifting  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

Without  another  word  Alice  divided  the  hair,  and 
placed  a  portion  in  his  hand ;  he  pressed  it  eagerly  and 
fervently  to  his  lips,  and  would  again  have  given  her  gold, 
but  she  scornfully  rejected  it. 

"  God  bless  you,  Alice ! "  he  exclaimed,  passing,  or 
rather  attempting  to  pass,  through  the  gate  we  have  before 
described. 
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"  Asy,  young  master,  asy ;  now  your  turn's  served,  you 
don't  think  o'  mine.  Will  you  get  me  to  tend  Major 
Raymond?" 

UI  promise  you  anything — everything." 

"The  moon*  and  stars,  I  go  bail  if  I  asked  for  them," 
she  replied,  sneeringly.  u  But  how  am  I  to  know  ? — and 
where  can  I  go  ?  " 

He  gave  her  a  brief  direction,  and  proceeded  through 
the  gate. 

"I  wonder  will  he  think  of  it  at  all,  at  all,"  soliloquised 
Alice:  "  but  he  will,  for  he's  young  in  love — and  the 
young  in  that  way  are  mighty  thrue-hearted  for  a  while. 
It's  quare  now,  so  it  is,  that  these  two  should  each  have  a 
token  of  the  other,  and  yet  the  other  the  never  the  wiser ; 
for  sure,  though  I  didn't  let  on  to  her,  didn't  I  see  her 
put  the  little  coin  into  her  bosom  that  he  flung  on  the  high- 
way— and  what  was  that  but  as  a  token  ?  And  sure  he 
has  her  hair  !  God  help  them  and  bless  them,  and  forgive 
me !  for  there's  many  a  turn  between  them  and  good- 
fortune  yet,  I'm  thinking.  'Tis  a  wild,  strange  place  this 
town ;  those  who  live  next  door  to  each  other  look  cold 
and  dark  as  bitter  strangers.  O  Ireland,  Ireland  !  wouldn't 
I  be  thankful  to  the  Almighty  if  I  was  ever  worthy  to  get 
back  to  your  green  fields  and  clear  waters ! " 

Nurse  Murrough  stood  for  a  few  moments  with  clasped 
hands,  looking  up  to  the  sky,  as  if  expecting,  or  hoping, 
with  her  usual  superstitious  feelings,  that  some  sign  would 
pass  athwart  the  heavens  to  tell  her  of  her  destiny ;  all, 
however,  remained  as  before,  except  that  light  fleecy  clouds 
careered  along  the  limited  portion  within  her  gaze.  She 
at  last  folded  her  arms  in  her  usual  manner,  and  walked, 
muttering  as  she  went,  down  the  little  court,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  were  two  passages,  one  conducting  to 
the  servants'  kitchen,  the  other,  after  sundry  windings,  to 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  printing-office  and  its  connecting 
apartments.  Alice  intended  to  go  to  the  former,  but  she 
lost  herself  in  the  mazes  of  the  latter  ;  and  at  the  instant 
when  she  groped  her  way  within  the  embrasure  of  the 
wall,  two  female  figures,  muffled  in  servants'  cloaks  and 
hoods,  came  from  the  entry.  She  would  have  inquired  her 
way  back,  but  she  dreaded  being  made  an  object  of  ridicule 
by  the  servants,  who  would,  she  knew,  be  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  laugh  at  Irish  blunders  ;  so  she  held  her 
peace.  As  they  passed,  she  recognised  Mistress  Rachel 
and  a  young  serving-wench,  who  appeared  deep  in  her 
mistress's  secrets. 
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"  It  was  so  unlucky  he  should  be  gone  !"  said  the  girl ; 
"  for  he  tells  true  as  Bible." 

"  So  I  have  heard." 

"  Ay,  that  he  does.  He  told  Madam  Gaylord  she  should 
have  two  husbands." 

"  And  has  she?" 

"  Lauk  !  no,  Mistress  Rachel,  but  she  will  have  though, 
to  a  certainty,  for  her  good  man's  mortal  bad  with  the 
rheumatis." 

"  They  do  say  though,  Binny,  that  the  astrologer  favours 
the  grandees  a  great  deal  more  ;  he  gave  the  lord  mayor's 
sister  three  husbands  in  as  many  years  !" 

"  Ah,  madam,  some  have  great  luck  !  though  I'd  be  con- 
tent with  one  true  heart  at  any  time." 

"I  hope  my  father's  in  bed,"  quoth  Rachel,  groping  her 
way ;  u  for  he  would  never  forgive  me  if  he  thought  I  had 
been  to  an  astrologer ;  and  that  puppy  Joseph,  too,  if  he 
knew  of  it — what  would  he  say?  Ah,  me  !  he  would  keep 
me  under  his  thumb  for  a  year  to  come  at  least." 

"  He's  a  wonderful  man  that  can  raise  ghosts  and  spirits 
at  a  word,  and  tell  all  that  must  happen  to  us  for  a  hundred 
years,  if  we  live  so  long ;  and  sure  I  am  that  he  meant  no 
evil,  but  much  good,  in  sending  letters  to  the  strange*wild 
man  that  comes  to  and  fro,  about  printing  and  so  forth." 

uHush,  hush!"  exclaimed  the  printer's  daughter, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  revealing  secrets  of  her  father's 
trade. 

"Well !"  answered  the  maiden,  "  there's  nobody  by  to 
hear  us.  And  it  was  I,  and  not  you,  Mistress  Rachel,  that 
carried  the  word  backwards  and  forwards  ;  but  I  know  it 
was  all  about  the  stars,  and  surely  there  was  no  treason  in 
them." 

"  Hush ! "  again  said  the  maiden.  u  You  know  not  who 
this  astrologer  may  really  be.  He  may  be  an  impostor — 
they  may  be  all  impostors." 

"  Ah  !  the  astrologer  of  Cheapside  is  different  from 
every  other  in  the  wide  world ;  and  since  he  has  gone 
away,  I  dare  say  he's  been  spirited  off  by  some " 

Some  what,  or  some  whom  Alice  never  heard ;  for  the 
maidens,  disappointed  of  their  fortune-telling,  arrived  at 
the  door  they  sought.  Towards  the  same  destination  Alice 
bent  her  way ;  ere  she  could  arrive  at  it,  she  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  the  rear  of  another  buttress  ;  for  a  figure,  closely 
muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  and  bearing  a  lantern,  which  he 
carried  so  as  to  cast  the  light  distinctly  on  the  ground,  ap- 
proached slowly,  and  with  a  step  so  noiseless  that  the 
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superstitious  dread  of  Alice  got  the  better  of  her  judg- 
ment, and  she  uttered  an  exclamation  that  did  not  escape 
the  ear  of  the  watchful  and  mysterious  person  whose 
movements  she  so  anxiously  regarded :  cautiously  he 
paused — listened — while  she  held  in  her  breath,  fearful  lest 
the  slightest  noise  should  lead  to  her  discovery ;  then  he 
again  moved  forwards,  again  paused,  trimmed  his  light, 
and  it  did  not  escape  her  observation  that  his  fingers  were 
thin  and  worn :  and  that  he  looked  anxious  even  to  the 
expression  of  pain,  as  he  touched  a  small  dagger  that  glit- 
tered at  his  side.  Then  he  lifted  up  the  lantern,  gradually 
and  with  a  noiseless  motion  turning  it  round  breast-high  ; 
still  no  object  to  account  for  the  exclamation  he  had  heard 
encountered  his  vigilant  eye  :  he  raised  his  light  still 
higher,  and  Alice  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment,  which 
sprang  along  the  covered  way  swiftly  and  sharply  as  an 
archer's  arrow  ! 
It  was  the  Outlaw  ! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

No  further  notice  was  taken  by  the  unfortunate  James 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  imprisonment  of 
Sir  Everard  Sydney ;  indeed  the  monarch  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  attend  to  aught  but  his  own  most 
pressing  affairs,  which  had  now  arrived  at  such  an  alarming 
crisis,  that  his  flight  from  the  metropolis  was  looked  upon 
as  certain  by  those  who  were  most  in  his  confidence  ;  while 
others,  not  so  deep  in  court  councils,  imagined  that  he 
would  brave  it  out  as  became  a  man  and  a  king ;  but  the 
truth  was,  that,  having  set  the  wheel  in  motion,  he  lacked 
both  physical  and  moral  strength  to  restrain  or  direct  its 
speed. 

"  Alarmed,'1  as  the  great  English  historian  truly  observes, 
"  more  and  more  by  the  proofs  of  a  general  disaffection ; 
not  daring  to  repose  trust  in  any  but  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  greater  danger  than  himself;  agitated  by  disdain 
towards  ingratitude,  by  indignation  against  disloyalty ; 
impelled  by  his  own  fears  and  those  of  others,  he  pre- 
cipitately embraced  the  resolution  of  escaping  to  France ;" 
this  determination,  however,  he  prudently  kept  to  himself 
for  some  time,  thinking  it  would  be  impolitic  to  suffer  his 
intention  to  be  known  until  the  time  had  arrived  for  putting 
it  in  execution. 

There  was  considerable  tumult  abroad  when  Margaret 
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Raymond  reached  her  brother's  quarters  ;  she  was  greatly 
mortified  on  seeing  Alice  Murrough,  for  Basil  had  not 
failed  to  remember  his  promise.  The  accident  to  Cuthbert 
had  been  succeeded  by  slight  fever,  and  she  soon  found 
that  many  and  fervent  were  his  expressions  concerning  the 
beautiful  Rosalind  ;  this  confirmed  her  suspicion  that  her 
brother  had  been  deeply  smitten  by  the  fascinations  of  her 
rival,  and  she  revolved  in  her  mind  various  modes  of 
turning  the  circumstance  to  account.  Alice  made  little 
effort  to  conceal  her  displeasure  at  the  arrival  of  Margaret ; 
but  she  was  not  long  in  ignorance  as  to  its  cause,  for  she 
possessed  all  the  intuitive  quickness  and  sharpness  of  her 
sex,  and  of  her  Irish  sex,  if  we  may  use  the  distinction 
more  especially. 

The  recovery  of  Cuthbert  was  retarded  by  the  deep  anxiety 
he  felt  to  join  and  assist  the  king  in  his  sore  extremity ; 
no  impediment  had  ever  been  in  his  way  that  his  loyalty 
and  zeal  could  not  have  overcome  ;  but  now  he  was,  at  the 
time  his  services  could  have  been  really  useful,  "  like  a  sick 
girl,"  confined  to  his  chamber  by  an  injury*  which  each  day 
bore  a  more  serious  aspect. 

"  To  see  me  chained  here,  Margaret,  is  beyond  every- 
thing dreadful  at  such  a  time  ;  not  a  horse  gallops  past 
my  window,  not  a  trumpet  sounds  upon  mine  ear,  that  my 
heart  does  not  beat  an  echo  so  loud  as  almost  to  force  me 
from  this  most  loathed  couch.  Alas  !  that  I  should  be  so 
wretched !  And  Basil — Basil  has  not  been  here  to-day. 
I  fear  he  is  untrue.  Yet,  Basil  will  be  happy — happy 
and  beloved,  when  the  name  of  Raymond  will  be  forgotten 
in  death." 

"I  cannot  see,"  replied  Margaret,  "  the  happiness  you 
contemplate  for  him,  if  he  is,  as  you  suppose,  attached  to 
the  Nassau  party.  Death  may  be  his  doom — a  horrid 
bloody  death  !  and  his  father  is  already  in  prison." 

Margaret  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  for  she  was  sufficiently 
blinded  by  the  information  they  received  hourly  from  par- 
tisans of  James  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  cause  would  in 
the  end  triumph. 

"  His  father  is  still  under  restraint  in  the  Tower  ;  but 
the  king  has  given  permission  for  Basil,  indeed  for  all  his 
friends,  to  visit  him,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  in  a  few  days ; 
indeed,  he  might  be  so  now,  but  that  he  resolutely  de- 
mands a  trial,  and  will  not  accept  his  freedom  without  it. 
I  may  well  call  my  friend,  happy  Basil ;  for  he  enjoys  a 
privilege  we  both  value  beyond  earth's  other  blessings ; 
he  can  see  and  speak  with  Rosalind ! " 
Margaret  turned  from  the  couch  whereon  her  brother 
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lay,  to  the  window  that  overlooked  the  street.  Much  as 
she  disliked  Alice,  they  had  kept  watch  by  him  alternately 
for  many  hours,  and  the  nurse  noted  every  look  or  motion 
of  Margaret  with  such  unceasing  care,  and  yet  with  a 
degree  of  tremor  and  anxiety,  which  must  have  puzzled  an 
ordinary  person,  or  one  indeed  tolerably  skilled  in  human 
character. 

"  Has  Mistress  Eosalind  made  a  conquest  of  her  cousin, 
then  ?'"  inquired  Margaret,  after  a  pause  sufficiently  long 
to  enable  her  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  recover  from  her 
agitation. 

41  Has  she  not!"  groaned  Cuthbert;  " how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Heavens  !  if  you  had  but  seen  her,  as  I  saw 
her  last,  kneeling  at  the  king's  feet,  her  eyes  pouring  forth 
tears  that  rendered  her  beauty  radiant  as  the  sun  glancing 
through  the  silver  showers  of  spring — her  silken  hair 
trembling  with  each  throb  of  her  burning  and  noble  brow 
— her  small  white  hands,  snowy  and  soft  as  is  the  down 
upon  the  young  swan's  breast,  clasped  with  an  earnest  yet 
bewitching  agony — and  then  her  voice,  rising  and  falling 
with  such  soft  cadence,  mocking  with  its  untutored  melody 
the  art  of  music!  I  see  her  now — I  see  her  always — 
and  yet  'tis  with  a  sort  of  holy  reverence,  such  as  I  feel 
when  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna.  I  cannot 
think  of  Rosalind  with  the  common  love  that  man  bears 
to  woman ! " 

Cuthbert  Raymond  turned  upon  his  couch  when  his 
rhapsody  was  ended,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  own  energy  ; 
and,  as  he  turned,  his  eyes  encountered  the  bright  strange 
gaze  of  Alice,  who  sat  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
from  whence  she  watched  her  patient.  Her  glance  was  so 
earnest  and  so  wild,  that  at  the  moment  it  startled  the 
young  soldier ;  but  the  last  sentence  had  scarcely  passed 
his  lips,  when  she,  apparently  forgetting  her  usual  caution, 
exclaimed, 

"  Now  the  Virgin  keep  ye  in  that  mind,  and  look  down 
upon  ye  for  ever,  amen !"  and  she  crossed  herself. 

u  You  are  quite  poetical,"  said  Margaret,  addressing  her 
brother  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied ;  "  poetry  is  the  natural 
language  of  our  country,  Margaret ;  it  may  be  pardoned 
in  us.  We  have  little  we  can  call  our  own  beyond  the 
heart's  warm  feeling  and  the  tongue's  warm  language." 

u  I  have  something  belonging  to  your  young  lady, 
Alice,"  said  Margaret ;  u  something  I  literally  stole  from 
her  at  Beaulieu,  to  prevent  her  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  good  abbess— a  Protestant  Bible!" 
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Alice  rose  up  to  receive  it;  Margaret  stretched  forth 
her  arm  with  the  gift,  which  we  may  remember  Rosalind 
so  greatly  prized  as  coming  from  her  uncle,  and  which 
Margaret  had  certainly  warned  her  might  occasion  dis- 
comfort if  it  were  seen  by  the  nuns  ;  but,  ere  Alice  could 
receive  it,  Cuthbert  had  taken  possession  of  the  precious 
volume,  and  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  trembling  hand 
thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 

"  It  is  the  manual  of  a  heretic,"  said  Margaret,  with 
increased  bitterness. 

u  Say  of  an  angel,  Meg,"  replied  her  brother.  "  You 
need  not  look  so  wildly,  nurse  ;  I  shall  keep  it  while  I 
live,  and  believe  in  it  as  in  a  spell." 

The  nurse  offered  no  reply  to  this  observation,  but  set 
about  preparing  some  medicine  for  the  invalid.  In  a  few 
moments  Basil,  heated  and  unannounced,  entered  the 
chamber.  Raymond  was  occupied  in  turning  over  and 
over  the  leaves  of  the  little  book,  and  reading  sundry  com- 
ments on  passages  of  Scripture,  that  had  been  written  by 
Rosalind's  own  pencil.  Again  he  thrust  the  volume  into 
his  bosom.  Alice  immediately  left  the  room,  and  Mar- 
garet would  have  followed,  had  not  Basil,  whose  attentions 
to  her  had  never  exceeded  those  that  politeness  required 
from  him  towards  the  sister  of  his  friend,  requested  her 
to  remain. 

Basil  rallied  Cuthbert  on  his  anxiety  to  conceal  some- 
thing from  his  sight ;  while  Margaret,  with  infinite  dex- 
terity, insinuated  that  it  was  a  lady's  token. 

"  Not  a  token,"  said  Cuthbert,  earnestly ;  "  would  to 
Heaven  it  were  ! " 

"  A  lady's  name  is  written  on  the  page,"  said  Margaret, 
smiling  one  of  her  blandest  and  most  bewitching  smiles. 

"The  name,  lady?" 

"I  must  not  tell." 

"The  first  letters  then?" 

u  Oh,  you  want  to  read  letters,  as  the  astrologers,  of 
whom  your  lady  mother  speaks,  read  stars  !  What  think 
you  of  an  R  and  an  S  ?  Nay,  spell  me  the  fairest  flower 

of  the  garden — the  gift  of but  I  must  not  tell — must 

I,  Cuthbert?" 

"  A  truce  to  this  foolishness,"  interrupted  Cuthbert 
Raymond  ;  u  tell  me  of  the  news,  Basil ;  my  ears  open, 
my  heart  beats  for  news  ;  chained  as  I  am,  tied,  fettered, 
by  this  cursed  accident." 

"A  time  will  soon  come,  Cuthbert,  when  you  must 
explain  to  me  whose  that  book  was,  or  is,"  said  Basil, 
seriously,  and  without  heeding  his  question.  "  I  shall 
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have — indeed,  I  have — a  right  to  demand  it ;  and,  without 
being  an  astrologer,  I  can  divine  what  Mistress  Margaret 
chooses  to  mystify.  I  know  a  lady  whose  name  begins 
with  R.  and  S.  If  there  be  anything  she  has  lost " 

"  Ladies  may  give  as  well  as  lose,'*  said  Margaret,  in 
what  she  intended  should  be  an  arch  and  playful  manner, 
but  which  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  rendered  very  dif- 
ferent. Basil  cast  upon  her  a  look  so  full  of  scorn — of 
disbelief— of  almost  loathing — that  her  pride  writhed,  and 
her  hatred  to  Rosalind  increased  a  thousand-fold.  The 
incident  was  one  of  those  upon  which,  though  trifling  in 
themselves,  hang  many  of  the  events  of  our  future  destiny. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  told  her  at  once  the 
real  state  of  his  feelings ;  but  it  did  not  change  the  pur- 
pose of  her  soul. 

"  The  news,  Basil,  the  news — tell  me  the  news !  tell  me 
when  James  means  to  draw  forth  his  troops,  head  them 
like  a  brave  Stuart  as  he  is,  and  prove  to  the  lean  and 
narrow-minded  Dutchman  that  he  is  the  king.  Oh,  this 
waiting  upon  nought! — this  temporising!  How  it  unfits 
the  mind  for  noble  deeds  ! " 

"You  had  better  tell  James  so  yourself.  The  Lady 
Anne  is  gone  with  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Lady 
Churchill!" 

"  His  own  child  !  May  God  punish  her  for  desertion 
of  a  most  kind  father ! "  exclaimed  the  impetuous  soldier, 
fiercely.  u  And  may  she,  too,  be  bereft  of  her  children  ! " 

u  I  do  pity  the  king,"  said  Basil ;  "  so  truly  do  I  feel 
for  him,  that  though  I  am  now  the  only  Protestant  officer 
about  his  person,  I  cannot  leave  him  in  his  time  of  need. 
It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  the  tears  coursing  each  other 
down  his  cheeks ;  while,  from  the  depth  of  his  bursting 
heart  he  exclaimed, — c  God  help  me  !  my  own  children 
have  deserted  me  !'  " 

"  Then  take  the  banner  of  St.  George,  call  out  your 
own  company,  and " 

"  Make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  lead  them  to  the  slaughter," 
interrupted  the  more  temperate  Basil.  "  No  :  I  owe 
James  no  loyalty  ;  he  has  violated  the  most  sacred  rights 
— and  yet,  I  cannot,  will  not  leave  him,  perhaps  to  be 
murdered  by  some  fanatic  in  cold  blood.  I  regard  him  as 
a  man;  but,  Cuthbert,  I  despise  him  as  a  king.  Nay, 
never  shake  your  head  nor  look  so  angrily  upon  me.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  gratefully  of  James  Stuart." 

"  Begone  from  the  chamber,  Margaret,  and  let  me  leave 
this  couch  !"  exclaimed  Cuthbert ;  "  by  the  Lord's  grace, 
I'll  not  lie  here  another  hour.  M  My  kind,  kind  master ! " 

15 
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"  You  cannot  aid  him  now.  Mistress  Margaret,  I  pray 
you  to  persuade  your  brother  with  me.  The  queen  and 
the  young  prince  are  gone.  The  Prince  of  Orange  has 
declined  a  personal  conference  with  the  commissioners  of 
James,  and  sent  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford  to 
treat  with  them.  The  terms  he  proposes  are  an  equal 
participation  of  the  sovereignty." 

"  Curse  him ! "  muttered  Cuthbert,  between  his  teeth. 

u  His  soldiers  are  marching  triumphantly  towards 
London ! " 

"Curse  them!"  again  exclaimed  Cuthbert.  "Mar- 
garet, I  will  up  !  Where  is  Alice  ? — Alice ! — Alice  ! " 
called  the  young  officer,  impatiently  ;  "  where  is  Alice  ?  " 

"  Gone,  doubtless,  to  the  successful  party,"  replied 
Margaret. 

u  If  by  the  successful  party  you  mean  Mistress  Rosalind 
and  my  father,"  said  Basil,  upon  whom  his  mother's 
opinions  had  apparently  made  but  very  slight  impression, 
"  poor  Alice  shared  their  fortune  when  they  were  under 
very  different  circumstances,  and  you  know  my  father  is 
still  in  prison." 

Margaret  bit  her  lip  until  it  became  livid  and  blue ;  her 
love  was  changing  as  only  such  love  can  change,  not  into 
indifference,  but  into  hate. 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Basil ;  u  I  pray  you 
peace — peace  for  your  own  sake  :  there,  you  see  you  can- 
not move.  Some  water,  lady ;  he  is  fainting." 

u  I  am  not  fainting,"  replied  Cuthbert,  who  had  grown 
suddenly  pale  from  the  effort  he  had  made  to  rise  ;  "  but 
my  blood  is  boiling,  and  my  poor  body  has  not  strength  to 
contend  against  it.  Tell  me  all — the  worst;  I  will  not 
rise — not  move." 

"  I  have  told  you  all,  everything  I  know." 

u  No,  Basil,  you  have  not,"  persisted  Cuthbert.  "  Do 
you  know  who  published  this  Declaration,  signed,  you  see, 
with  the  Prince's  name  ?  "  he  said,  drawing  it  from  under 
his  pillow.  "  A  pretty  hope  it  holds  out  to  us  Catholics  ! 
— every  one  commanded,  under  high  penalties,  to  seize 
and  punish  Papists  who,  contrary  to  law,  pretend  either  to 
carry  arms  or  exercise  any  act  of  authority." 

"  I  only  know  this,  Cuthbert,  that  William  of  Nassau 
disclaims  (and  so  help  me  Heaven!  I  believe  truly)  all 
knowledge  of  that  document." 

"  Then  who  has  so  presumed?" 

Basil  paused ;  and,  after  a  few  moments,  said,  u  Cuth- 
bert, I  believe  I  know,  but  feel  myself  bound  not  to  dis- 
cover :  this  much  I  may  say,  it  speaks  neither  the  feelings 
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of  William  nor  of  the  Protestants  of  England.  We  have 
learned  liberality — charity,  I  should  say — or,  to  speak  far 
more  correctly,  justice.  The  time  is,  I  trust,  gone,  when 
men  are  to  be  made  converts  only  by  the  sword  or  the 
stake.  We  have  been  friends — are  friends — let  us  again 
pledge  our  truth  that  no  change  of  rulers  shall  ever  make 
us  think  evil  one  of  the  other." 

Cuthbert  grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  heart ;  and,  as  he  sighed,  "  Happy  Basil !"  turned 
and  hid  his  face  in  the  pillow  of  his  couch. 

Basil  soon  took  his  departure,  leaving  Cuthbert  in  that 
nervous  and  anxious  state  in  which  strong  and  energetic 
intellect  is  trammelled  by  the  weakness  and  feebleness  of 
an  enervated  body.  Nor  was  Margaret  idle ;  she  strove 
to  arrange  her  mind,  and  mature  her  plans  for  future 
enterprise. 
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IT  was  a  damp  and  gloomy  evening ;  a  mist  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  great  and  populous  city,  and  the  atmosphere 
seemed  as  if  heavy  with  threatened  trouble.  Sounds  of 
sorrow  came  with  the  wind  that  flapped-to  the  shutters  of 
many  a  neglected  and  deserted  house ;  the  lamps  in  the 
public  ways  were  untrimmed  ;  yet,  though  there  was  much 
commotion,  there  was  no  rioting.  The  streets  were  thick 
with  mud,  as  they  are  after  the  rushing  by  of  a  great  mul- 
titude ;  and  the  squares  were  silent  and  lonely  in  their 
grandeur.  Around  the  barracks,  and  in  front  of  the  public 
offices,  where  sentries  usually  stood,  there  was  an  activity, 
a  stir,  an  orderly  and  well-regulated  excitemeiit — the  only 
excitement  in  which  military  men,  while  on  duty,  indulge. 
At  times  was  heard  a  rolling  out  of  field-pieces  from  the 
army-stores,  and  the  grating  sound  of  burnishing  up  old 
weapons.  In  the  various  forges,  horses  were  standing  to 
be  shod  ;  and  good  sober  citizens  were  grouped  round  the 
doors,  waiting  to  have  rusty  rifles  cleaned,  and  old  swords 
made  new :  persons  so  employed  showed  most  strangely 
in  the  garish  and  uncertain  light  of  watch  and  forge  fires ; 
or  in  the  gleam  of  torches  that  strove  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  the  coming  and  murky  night. 

After  Basil  Sydney  had  quitted  his  friend,  he  repaired 
as  usual  to  Whitehall,  and — the  prey  of  numberless  con- 
tending feelings — heard  and  waited,  waited  and  heard, 
expecting  some  movement  would  be  made  for  restraining 
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or  meeting  the  army,  which  it  was  positively  known  was 
advancing  by  forced  marches  towards  London. 

Still  nothing  was  done,  nothing  arranged  by  the  incom- 
petent king.  A  Privy  Council  had  been  held — ministers, 
priests,  and  ambassadors  were  continually  driving  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  and  from  Whitehall ;  but  many  of 
the  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  Protestant  noblemen,  had 
left  the  unpopular  James  to  his  fate.. 

"Sydney,  why  are  you  waiting  here?"  inquired  an 
officer,  as  he  passed  our  hero.  "  The  game's  up  ;  princes, 
and  not  kings,  must  win  the  trick." 

uThat  is  precisely  why  I  wait,"  replied  Basil.  "If 
James  Stuart  ceases  to  be  a  king,  he  does  riot  cease  to  be  a 
man  :  to-morrow,  as  to-day,  will  see  Basil  Sydney  at  his 
post." 

uAddio,  Cavaliero!"  said  the  other;  "but  I  thought 
you  were  pledged  long  ago." 

"  Whatever  pledge  I  have  given  I  will  redeem,"  replied 
Basil,  proudly  ;  and  recommenced  his  solitary  walk  along 
the  great  vestibule. 

"Captain  Sydney,  I  believe?"  observed  a  stranger, 
bowing  to  him  as  he  passed  along. 

Basil  also  bowed. 

?  "  His  majesty  will  have  no  further  occasion  for  your 
services  to-night ;  but  your  company  must  remain  ready 
for  immediate  service.  You  do  not  know  me,  I  believe  ?  " 

Basil  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  am  Sir  Edward  Hales." 

Sydney  bowed  low  to  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  few  who 
had  the  moral  courage  to  befriend  a  deserted  king. 

Having  seen  that  his  company,  which  was  fearfully  re- 
duced by  desertion,  was  under  arms,  he  flew  to  the  Tower, 
where,  since  he  had  received  permission  to  enter,  he  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  :  he  argued  himself  into  the  belief 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  going  daily — his  father 
would  be  so  anxious  to  hear  of  passing  events. 

His  father  certainly  was  anxious  to  obtain  news ;  but, 
perhaps,  he  cared  more  concerning  the  stuffing  of  the  poor 
little  love-bird,  which  had  died  in  its  captivity ;  and  to 
stuff  it  in  a  seemly  manner  appeared  the  summit  of  his 
ambition. 

"  Rosalind,"  whispered  Basil  to  his  cousin,  who  had 
been  reading  to  her  uncle,  "  Rosalind,  there  may  be  fear- 
ful work  to-morrow.  Will  you  not  bid  me  God  speed  ? 
We  may  never  meet  again." 

She  was  seated  in  the  depth  of  one  of  those  fortifie  d 
windows,  whose  walls  seem  built  for  eternity ;  and  Sir 
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Evcrard's  back  was  to  them,  while  he  descanted  on  the  de- 
licacy of  the  operation  he  was  performing.  She  could  not 
speak,  but  with  an  uncontrollable  feeling,  held  forth  her 
hand  to  her  cousin,  who  pressed  it  with  fervour  to  his 
lips. 

44  You  will  pray  for  me,  Rosalind  ?  "  she  had  almost — 
almost  pressed  his  hand  in  reply  ;  when  the  vision  of 
Rachel  Brown,  leaning  a  la  Juliette  from  her  window, 
flashed  upon  her  memory,  and,  withdrawing  her  taper  fin- 
gers from  his  grasp,  she  said, — 

u  Request  the  prayers  of  Rachel  Brown."  She  had, 
however,  scarcely  uttered  the  sentence  when  she  felt  shame 
for  herself.  The  littleness  of  such  a  reproach  at  such  a 
time  came  in  full  force  upon  her  mind ;  she  bent  her 
head,  and  covered  her  burning  cheeks  with  her  white 
hands. 

44  Of  Rachel  Brown !"  repeated  Basil,  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  the  naturalist  let  fall  his  cotton  and  camphor. 

44  Rachel  Brown ! "  repeated  Sir  Everard,  in  his  turn. 
44  And  who  is  Rachel  Brown?" 

44  The  printer's  daughter,  of  the  4  Black  Swan  and 
Bible,7  sir/'  replied  Basil. 

"  And  what  discourse  can  you  have  touching  a  printer's 
daughter  ?  "  inquired  the  baronet. 

44  None,  sir." 

"  I  thought  not,"  observed  Sir  Everard,  proceeding 
with  his  work — "  worthy  good  people  in  their  way,  I  am 
sure,  and  very  kind  to  poor  Rosy." 

u Tell  me  what  you  mean,  Rosalind;  do  not  let  me 
suffer  in  your  good  opinion, — only  say  what  you  really 
mean." 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  one  of  the  warders,  opening 
the  door,  "  but  orders  have  just  been  issued  for  the  with* 
drawing  of  all  strangers,  and  to  close  the  gates  within  five 
minutes." 

44 1  go,"  said  Basil. 

44  These  gates  will  not  long  remain  closed,  I  suspect," 
observed  Sir  Everard. 

44  Rosalind !  Pray  God  bless  me !"  whispered  Basil. 

The  maiden's  heart  was  full,  almost  to  bursting,  her 
eyes  swam  in  tears,  the  pure  and  holy  prayer  came  forth 
almost  silently,  but  not  so  silently  as  not  to  reach  her 
lover's  ear,  who  felt,  while  hastening  down  the  dark 
stone  staircase,  as  if  joy  and  happiness  were  his  com- 
panions. When  he  reached  the  postern  the  light  streamed 
upon  him  from  the  window  of  Sir  Everard :  he  looked  up, 
and  saw  she  had  been  peering  through  the  dull  evening 
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mists,  to  watch  his  departure.  Who  then,  despite  the 
agitation,  the  fearful  tumult  of  the  times,  was  half  so 
blessed  as  Basil  Sydney? 

As  he  passed  to  his  quarters,  the  night  darkened,  and  at 
a  corner  of  one  of  the  narrow  streets  a  hand  rested  on  or 
rather  grasped  his  arm — and  he  heard  the  stern  voice  of 
the  Outlaw, — 

"  Come  with  me." 

"Whither?"  inquired  Basil. 

"  Even  to  the  pass  from  whence  evil  would  fain  issue 
from  our  country;  but  as  Satan  bore  the  light  of  the 
morning  upon  his  wings,  when  he  escaped  from  Paradise, 
so  shall  the  man  of  Belial  take  with  him  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  although  he  heed  it  not." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  replied  the  young  soldier,  who 
perceived  that  the  Outlaw  was  more  than  usually  excited. 

u  All  things  are  riddles  to  the  unwise,"  he  replied ;  and 
Basil  Sydney,  it  must  be  confessed,  felt  himself  mortified 
by  the  allusion,  although  he  closely  followed  his  steps. 
They  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
young  officer  noted  that  it  was  one  of  those  unfrequented 
spots  where  straggling  warehouses  stretched  their  gigantic 
lengths  along  the  river's  brink,  like  long  uncouth  ledgers 
on  a  merchant's  desk.  There  was  no  sound  in  the 
air — no  stir  on  the  lead-coloured  waters — all  was  hushed 
and  calm,  but  it  seemed  like  the  cold  calmness  of  destroyed 
hopes,  rather  than  the  natural  quiet  of  an  English  night. 
After  remaining  for  some  minutes  under  the  shadow  of  a 
brick  wall,  a  splash  in  the  river  drew  Basil's  eye  to- 
wards a  particular  spot,  where  he  saw  what  had  hitherto 
escaped  his  observation — a  boat  was  close  into  the  bank, 
but  the  men  had  lain  down  in  it  to  avoid  being  seen.  As 
he  was  about  to  mention  the  circumstance,  his  companion 
prevented  him  by  placing  his  mouth  to  his  ear,  and  whis- 
pering u  Silence!" — and  there  was  a  silence  so  dread,  so 
long,  that  Basil  sincerely  wished  it  broken,  or  that  he  was 
in  his  own  quarters.  The  Outlaw  stood  like  a  thing  of 
stone — his  arms  folded,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  feet  as 
if  rooted  in  the  earth  :  suddenly  a  low  soft  whistle  crept 
through  the  air,  and  one,  still  lower,  replied  from  the  boat ; 
then  three  men,  or  rather  two  and  a  youth,  came  stealthily 
forward — and  Basil  felt  that  the  Outlaw  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  like  one  in  a  violent  ague  fit. 

"The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  mine  hand,"  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  and  shall  I  not  do  his 
bidding?" 

Basil  Sydney  saw  him  fumbling  in  his  bosom;    and 
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knowing  the  earnestness  and  the  dark  nature  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  feared  lest  some  political  opponent  was  now 
within  his  reach,  upon  whom  vengeance  was  about  to  fall. 
He  seized  his  hand,  inquiring,  "  What  would  ye  ?"  And 
as  the  Outlaw  shook  him  off  he  said, — 

"  Peace,  peace ! — it  is  the  king !  I  will  not  lift  my 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  :  hut  you,  Basil  Sydney, 
must  hear,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  last  lesson  I  will 
read  to  him  who  forgot  the  vows  he  vowed  in  God's  holy 
presence."  He  rushed  forward,  and,  as  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  about  to  step  into  the  boat,  seized  his  mantle, 
while  his  trusty  companion,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  shouted 
"  Treachery!"  arid  the  king,  with  the  brave  courage  of  a 
true  Stuart,  drew  his  sword. 

u  Sir  Edward  Hales,  peace !  I  seek  to  do  your  king  no 
wrong;  but,"  continued  the  enthusiast,  "I  mean  that 
James  Stuart  shall  listen  to  the  truth  from  the  lips  of ' 

His  voice  sank  as  he  named  his  name,  and  the  king  re- 
turned his  sword  into  the  scabbard. 

"  It  is  not  now  the  time.  You  would  not  have  dared 
this  in  the  open  day,"  replied  the  monarch. 

"  No ;  because  you  have  hunted  me  as  a  wild  heast — 
set  a  price  upon  my  head — dogged  me — outlawed  me — 
and  why?  Because  I  had  been  the-  bosom  friend  of 
Hampden,  of  Cromwell,  of  Sydney,  of  Russell — ay,  you 
may  well  shudder  at  his  name — the  name  of  your  mur- 
dered victim !  To  the  end  of  your  days  you  shall  live  a 
mark  of  scorn,  for  the  finger  of  Europe  to  point  at,  because 
of  your  foolishness ! — your  children  shall  die  childless  ; 
and  the  son  you  importuned  God  to  give  you  shall  be  an 
outcast  from,  and  yet  a  curse  to,  his  native  land.  James 
— the  wavering — the  bigoted — the  revengeful  king — will 
be  wafted  by  curses  from  the  English  shores." 

"  This  is  unmanly,"  interrupted  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who 
was  paralysed  at  first  by  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity 
of  the  fanatic.  u  Will  your  majesty  proceed,  and  suffer 
me  to  deal  with  him?"  He  stood  between  them,  more 
than  half  unsheathing  his  sword,  and  covering  with  his 
body  his  unhappy  master,  who,  without  reply,  entered  the 
frail  boat  that  was  to  convey  him  to  Gravesend. 

The  Outlaw,  thwarted  in  his  intention  of  enumerating 
the  misdeeds  of  the  monarch,  continued  his  invectives  after 
the  boat  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  river,  where  James, 
standing  on  the  prow,  flung  the  great  seal  of  England  into 
the  waters,  and  continued  silently  weeping  tears  of  weak 
disappointment  until  he  arrived  at  the  ship  that  was  to 
bear  him  from  his  crown  and  kingdom. 
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Basil  remained  a  calm  but  a  most  interested  spectator  of 
this  strange  scene ;  and,  when  the  Outlaw  turned  on  his 
way,  he  followed  his  wild  friend,  as  a  child  follows  his 
mother's  steps,  without  caring  where  they  lead. 

This  last  act  of  the  besotted  James  was,  in  every  view, 
so  extraordinary  and  so  unexpected,  that  Basil  could  not 
account  for  it ;  his  endeavours  to  do  so  were  prevented  by 
the  deep  but  unconnected  observations,  the  speculations 
and  wild  theories  of  his  companion,  who  had  united  to  a 
clear  perception  of  what  would  occur,  an  overwhelming 
anticipation  of  what  was  due  to  his  sufferings  and  services 
by  William  :  not  that  he  coveted  aught  for  himself — his 
idol  was  the  people — and  to  that  he  was  willing  to  immo- 
late all  kingly  power,  all  personal  interest.  He  talked  on 
like  a  torrent,  until  they  found  themselves,  at  a  sudden 
turning,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  crowd.  Basil  never 
could  satisfy  himself  how  it  was  that  he  heard  no  murmur 
of  the  tumult  on  that  memorable  night  until  he  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  it.  The  combined  influence  of  the  king's 
desertion  of  his  power,  and  the  flood-like  energy  of  the 
wild  being  with  whom  he  was  associated,  completely  ab- 
sorbed his  thoughts,  until  the  blazing  torches  and  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  mob,  as  they  yelled  forth  u  Jeffreys — Jef- 
freys ! — bring  forth  the  head  of  the  bloody  assizes  !  bring 
forth  the  unjust  judge  !"  burst  upon  him,  with  the  full 
conviction^that  Jeffreys,  knowing  of  the  king's  intention, 
wisely  thought  that  London  would  be,  according  to  the 
phrase,  "  too  hot  to  hold  him,"  and  was  recognised,  most 
probably,  while  leaving  his  own  dwelling  with  the  intention 
of  following  the  king's  example. 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Basil,  u  if  Jeffreys  is 
really  in  the  house  they  have  attacked,  they  will  most 
surely  murder  him." 

"  It  is  not  murder,  by  the  laws  either  of  God  or  man," 
replied  the  Outlaw.  "  Did  not  the  Lord  permit  the  dogs 
to  lick  the  blood  of  Jezebel  ?  and  Jezebel  might  be  esteemed 
a  saint  compared  to  him.  I  have  seen  him  gloat  over 
human  suffering :  I  have  heard  his  laugh,  like  that  of  the 
hyena,  mingle  with  the  groans  of  his  tortured  victims. 
Dared  he  to  have  drunk  blood  and  feasted  on  human  flesh, 
it  would  have  been  the  banquet  his  soul  loved  best.  Now 
let  retributive  justice  deal  with  him ;  let  him  drink  of  the 
cup  he  hath  mixed ;  let  despair  upon  earth  be  the  prelude 
to  the  eternal  fire  that  waits  for  him ;  the  time  of  the  mis- 
creant is  come ;  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  is  at  length  full." 
>  And  then  he  raised  a  cry  so  mighty  of  u Jeffreys! 
Jeffreys ! "  that  the  mob  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  worl? 
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of  destruction  they  had  commenced  against  the  devoted 
house  in  which  he  harboured,  to  ask  u  whose  voice  was 
that?"  The  pause  was  but  for  a  moment.  Burning 
torches  were  applied  against  the  stubborn  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  the  frightful  yells  redoubled  as  they  gave  way ; 
and  the  miserable  man  was  dragged  forth  to  meet  his 
doom.  Had  he  been  a  thousand  times  the  wretch  he  was, 
Basil  could  not  have  resisted  the  impulse  he  felt  to  save 
him  from  the  clubs  and  knives  of  the  infuriated  populace, 
who,  to  render  his  identity  indisputable,  tossed  high  their 
torches  into  the  air,  until  the  atmosphere  appeared  on  fire, 
shouting,  "  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !" 

Although/ his  face  was  already  disfigured  by  blood,  there 
was  a  firmness  and  a  bravery  about  the  man  that  interested 
Basil  still  more  for  him  ;  he  scorned  the  creatures  who  had 
compassed  his  destruction;  never  was  contempt  more 
strongly  marked  on  human  countenance  than  upon  his,  as 
alone  he  bayed  the  throng  that  thirsted  for  his  blood. 

Basil  rushed  forward  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  him 
if  it  were  possible  ;  but  was  effectually  checked  by  the 
Outlaw,  still  at  his  side,  locking  his  arm  within  his  own, 
and  saying  at  the  same  time,  u  Are  you  mad  ?  "  He  looked 
again  ;  Jeffreys  was  on  his  knees ;  they  had  dragged  him 

down,  and but  Basil  saw  no  more — he  felt  the  Outlaw 

press  heavily  upon  him  ;  notwithstanding  the  tumult,  he 
heard  him  groan.  As  Basil  turned,  the  head  of  his  com- 
panion dropped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  murmured, 
uTake  me  away — I  am  stabbed!" 

Basil,  as  he  supported  the  Outlaw  from  the  scene  of 
blood,  thought  he  recognised  a  face  in  the  crowd  as  one  he 
had  before  seen.  It  was  that  of  the  ruffian- soldier,  who 
had  dogged  his  victim,  like  a  sleugh-hound,  alike  through 
forest  solitudes  and  city  throngs. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  CHANGE  of  dynasty,  no  matter  how  smoothly  it  may  have 
proceeded  onwards,  invariably  produces  a  change  in  the 
manners  and  general  aspect  of  a  nation.  The  grave  and 
sober  Puritans  were  very  dissimilar  to  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
merry  Charles;  and  the  quiet,  well-ordered,  and  well- 
regulated  court  of  William  and  Mary  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  slovenly  and  careless  assembly  of  the  obsti- 
nate James.  The  English  had  submitted  to  a  great  Puritan 
governor,  a  gay  Protestant  king,  a  bigoted  Catholic  ruler ; 
and  now,  truth  to  say,  though  their  wishes  were  accom- 
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plished,  and  William  and  Mary  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  four  or  five  weeks,  when 
the  popular  excitement  had  subsided,  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  cabal  of  a  party  had  triumphed,  rather  than  as  if  the 
prayers  of  a  mighty  nation  had  been  answered.  William 
was  all  too  cold — "  of  the  ice,  icy," — to  win  the  hearts 
of  his  new  people ;  and  having  for  a  time  omitted  to  do 
aught  that  could  command  respect — the  only  substitute 
for  affection — John  Bull  grumbled  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  but  as  if  under  the  influence  of  that  species  of  irrita- 
tion which  a  girdle  of  horse-hair  must  produce  upon  a 
delicate  skin.  He  had  cried  "  wolf,  wolf!"  so  very  often, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  began,  like  the  boy's  friends  in 
the  fable,  to  think  there  was  in  reality  no  wolf;  and  were 
content  to  remark  on  the  strange  waywardness  of  a  people 
at  once  so  well  off  and  so  sadly  discontented.  The  English 
became  better  satisfied,  however,  when  disturbances  in 
Scotland,  and  open  war  in  Ireland,  drew  forth  the  energies 
and  valour  of  their  chosen  king :  but  with  public  events 
we  have  little  further  concern ;  matters  of  domestic  in- 
terest press  so  closely  upon  us,  that  we  must  leave  the 
king  and  queen  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  crown  and 
dignity,  and,  descending  from  the  pedestal  of  History, 
continue  a  wayfarer's  journey  through  the  tangled  paths 
of  ordinary  life. 

On  a  rude,  long,  rambling  sort  of  bench  in  St.  James's 
Park,  not  then  adorned  with  square-cut  chairs  at  utter 
variance  with  comfort  and  effect — on  one  of  these  rugged 
but  rustic  seats,  a  group,  consisting  of  three  persons,  were 
resting  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  One  of  them  certainly 
was  our  old  acquaintance  Cicely  Maynard ;  but  there  was 
no  infant  either  at  her  bosom  or  on  her  knee  ;  and  though, 
in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the  times,  she  was  habited 
as  a  Dutch  market-girl,  and  not  as  a  gay  morris-dancer 
yet  were  there  marks  signifying  that  she  followed  her 
ancient  calling — half  dancer,  half  actress,  and  alas !  poor 
thing — whole  mourner.  Her  hair  was  banded  tightly 
round  with  black  ribbon,  and  her  arms  were  encircled  five 
or  six  times  with  pieces  of  black  silk ;  her  eyes,  too,  were 
heavy ;  and  her  arm,  resting  on  one  end  of  the  seat,  sup- 
porting her  aching  head.  Ache  it  well  might ! — her  child 
was  dead.  It  is  a  wonderful  but  not  the  less  wise  dispen- 
sation of  the  Almighty,  that  a  woman's  weakness  of  intellect 
does  not  weaken  her  affection  for  her  offspring.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  many  instances  of  the  powerful  love  which 
idiots  have  for  their  children ;  and  poor  Cicely,  though 
not  an  idiot,  was  of  a  mind  so  vain  and  weak  that  she 
could  hardly  be  considered  an  accountable  creature.  Her 
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whole  aspect,  as  she  rested  her  head  upon  her  arm,  was  so 
soft  and  child-like,  that  she  might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  a  painter  who  preferred  delineating  repose  to  expres- 
sion. Two  bandit-looking  fellows,  habited  in  wide  Dutch 
trowsers,  and  wearing  orange  lilies  in  their  caps,  lounged 
at  the  other  end  of  the  seat,  and  after  having  discoursed 
in  a  whispering  voice  of  some  matters  connected  with 
themselves,  proceeded  to  talk  more  loudly  of  the  affairs  of 
others.  It  is  ever  thus :  people  proclaim  their  neighbours' 
business  from  the  house-tops,  and  whisper  of  their  own  in 
caves  and  closets. 

"  Belike  we  may  lay  down  our  gingles  and  hie  to  the 
Irish  wars,  Capel,"  began  the  tallest. 

"  Ay,  there's  less  mumming,  less  sport  than  ever,"  quoth 
Capel;  "and  our  trade's  cut  up  in  all  ways — no  secret 
imports  or  exports— nothing  of  that  sort  to  sweeten  life 
and  keep  us  in  comfort.  The  very  dancing  they  won't 
look  at.  I  tell'e  the  genus  of  the  people's  changed ;  and, 
curse  it,  I'm  changed  myself,  and  she's  changed,"  and  he 
pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  to  poor  Cicely. 
"  She's  greatly  changed  since  the  brat's  death ;  and  it's 
wonderful  to  see  the  creter,  while  her  feet  go  dancing,  and 
she  dressed  as  fine  as  ever — one  would  think  'twould  keep 
her  heart  from  sinking — but  no,  for  every  step  she  makes, 
bang  me  !  if  she  doesn't  shed  ten  tears." 

"  Ah  !"  grunted  forth  the  other,  "  it's  just  the  natur  of 
them  females  ;  do  you  know,  Capel,  she-things  are  woundy 
fond  of  their  young  uns." 

"  So  you've  found  that  out,  have  you?"  said  Capel, 
sneeringly. — " You're  mighty  clever!  but  it's  no  great 
wonder  they  should  be  fond  o'  their  young  uns — I  liked 
the  brat  myself." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! — it  always  seemed  to  me  a  piping 
chicken." 

"  To  the  devil  with  ye !  "  answered  Capel,  warmly ; 
44  what  do  you  know  about  it?  I  tell  you,"  and  there 
was  something  low-toned  in  the  ruffian's  voice,  a  shadow- 
ing forth  of  feeling  as  he  continued — "  I  tell  you  I  did 
like  the  brat ;  and  once  when  it  crawled  to  my  knee,  and 
climbed  up — I  was  in  one  of  my  tempers,  and  struck  it 
— I  think  it  was  not  very  hard— I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  it, 
but  it  was  too  hard  a  blow  from  a  father  to  his  own  babby. 
Agh !  the  sound  of  that  has  been  in  my  ears  ever  since, 
and  the  cry  it  gave  !  Ciss  never  loved  nor  liked  me  after — 
I  know  she  don't,  for  I  never  go  near  her  that  she  doesn't 
shudder !  When  it  died,  she'd  hardly  let  me  look  at  it." 
your  blow  didn't  kill  it,  did  it?" 
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"  Kill  it  ? — no,  thank  God ! — no,  nor  harm  it  much  ; 
for  which  I  have  thanked  God  on  my  bended  knees  by  its 
dead  body.  It  was  a  little  loving  thing! — but  it's  well 
away.  What  say  you  to  a  trip  across  the  herring-pond  ? 
Jamie  will  be  there  to  a  certainty,  and  there'll  maybe  be 
better  picking  there  than  here." 

"  What'll  you  do  with  her  ?" 

"  Do  with  her  ? — why  leave  her  as  a  legacy  to  her  old 
sweetheart  Sandy  Jemmings,  Colonel  Sydney's  old  valley 
de  cham." 

"  Sandy  Jemmings  indeed !  it's  little  he'd  care  for  your 
leavings.  After  the  quick  promotion  his  master  got,  who 
all  through  was  more  like  a  chip  in  porridge  than  any- 
thing else,  twisting  and  wavering  from  left  to  right,  and 
from  right  to  left : — it's  a  poor  example  of  constancy  his 
master  set  him ! " 

"  True,  and  yet  he's  cried  up  into  what  they  call  a 
hero!"  quoth  Capel ;  "but  I'm  sure  Sandy  has  a  kind- 
ness for  her  still,  for  when  the  child  died — I  don't  know 
how  he  made  her  out,  except  it  was  through  the  means  of 
that  born  fool,  Ralph  Bradwell — he  sent  her  a  rose  noble 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  nonsense  verse  about  friendship." 

"  Ay,  that's  the  sort  of  friendship  I  likes,"  retorted  the 
other,  chuckling ;  "I  always  knows  a  man's  my  friend 
when  he  gives  me  his  money  and  doesn't  ax  it  again." 

"  Indeed  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  her,"  continued 
the  ruffian.  "  As  Ralph  stays  here  with  Sir  Everard,  I 
could  wind  him  the  word  about  desarting  of  her,  and  he'd 
blow  it  to  Jemmings.  Ye  see,  as  I  said  afore,  she's 
changed — set  in  for  death,  maybe — doesn't  dance,  nor  I 
can't  make  her,  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  which  is  all  the  go 
now ;  and  tips  morality,  and  preaching  like,  whenever  we 
gets  into  a  bit  of  a  flare,  or  makes  a  bounce.  I  can  stand  a 
blowing  up,  but  I  could  never  stand  a  sarment." 

"  Well,"  replied  his  hopeful  companion,  "  nor  I  neither  ; 
but  that's  not  my  business.  Get  rid  of  her  some  way.  Have 
ye  found  out  anything  of  Snap'em  or  the  True  Bill  ?  " 

u  Why,  ye  know,  Snap'em's  been  in  a  muddle  ever  since 
he  had  the  folly  to  let  his  private  spite  interfere  with  his 
public  duty.  He  tipped  the  steel  too  strongly  rather,  the 
night  that  Jeffreys  was  a'most  ended ;  and  there  was  the 
devil  to  pay  about  it,  and  nothing  but  Snap's  blood  to  pay 
him  with  ;  for  William's  so  partial  to  that  madman  Snap'em 
stuck,  that  our  prime  cove  was  forced  to  cut." 

"Only  to  get  under  cover,  eh?"  inquired  the  other 
rascal,  as  Capel  thought  perhaps  too  keenly,  for  he  tartly 
answered, — 
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44  Now,  what  is  it  to  you  ?  You  don't  want  to  blow  him, 
do  you?" 

"  No,  blow  me  if  I  do  !  though  Snap'em  was  always  too 
much  for  my  money." 

u  We  must  go  :  the  night  is  about  to  close,"  observed 
Capel,  "  and  I  must  wake  her ;  we  can  always  pick  up 
something  by  the  night  shows,  when  we  get  enough  to 
light  candles.  We  have  gathered  a  great  deal,  too,  in  our 
time  ;  but  it's  all  gone,  isn't  it  ?  " 

u  Do  you  want  me  to  be  your  affadavid  man,  like 
Snap'em's  Bill  ?  How  should  I  know  whether  it's  all  gone, 
seeing  you  always  nabbed  the  purse  ?  " 

" Nabbed!  What  d'ye  mean  by  nabbed?"  inquired 
Capel. 

44  Ah  !  Flam  !  ye  ben't  going  to  come  short  over  us  for 
a  word,  be  ye  ?  " 

44  No,  but  you  should  mind  your  words." 

He  stooped,  and  shook  Cicely's  shoulder  ;  but  she  slept 
on,  apparently  stupified  by  grief  and  fatigue.  "Poor 
creter  !"  he  exclaimed,  u  poor  ere ter !  I  haven't  seen  her 
sleep  so  sound  for  weeks.  I  cannot  wake  her  yet ;  we  have 
half  an  hour  to  spare." 

44  Capel,"  inquired  the  greater  ruffian,  4t  can  you  tell  me 
if  a  body  being  killed  while  asleep  feels  any  pain  ?  " 

u  How  do  I  know?"  replied  his  companion. 

4t  She  whines  so  much  when  she  is  awake,"  insinuated 
the  cut-throat,  that  it  would  be  a  charity  almost  to  keep 
her  sleeping ! " 

"Do  you  keep  your  devil's  drams  for  those  who  will 
swallow  them.  I  will  not,"  replied  Capel :  "  the  girl's 
none  of  yours ;  and  though  I  am  sure  she'd  have  been 
none  of  mine  if  she  had  known  me  as  she  does  now,  yet, 
beyond  a  good  strapping  when  she  turns  obstinate,  she 
shall  always  be  kindly  treated  by  me.  Well,  I  think  the 
pleasantest  time  I  ever  spent  was  about  them  New  Forests  ; 
when  we  was  bribed  by  one  party,  and  bribed  by  another  ; 
and  yet  we  always  did  the  honourable  thing  by  both." 

44  So  we  did,  for  we  did  the  bidding  of  both  ;  and  never 
peached — never — when  we  could  help  it." 

44  We  may  say — never,"  echoed  Capel,  "  except  once  or 
twice,  or,  maybe,  three  times ;  and  then  I  got  into  that 
great  devil's  fangs,  who  almost  strangled  me.  There's  great 
changes  over  the  beggar  band  now-a-days.  Many  of  them 
that  I  knew  at  hide-and-seek  down  by  Culverly,  Boldre 
Wood,  and  thereabouts,  are  now  great  men,  in  their  coaches 
and  on  horseback.  Bang  me  !  what  cant  names  they  used 
to  have !  and  the  cheerful  one,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  's  going 
to  be  made  a  lord  of." 
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"  Lord  bless  us  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  we  never  could 
make  out  who  was  who  ;  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 
was  the  way  with  them  all.  I  can't  but  say  I  might  have 
turned  a  penny  that  way,  only  for  some  cursed  black  letters 
what  was  against  my  own  name.  Oh,  I  wish  I'd  had 
laming  !  for  then  I  too  might  ha'  been  a  lord." 

u  So  you  might;  for  that  same  lord  that  is  to  be,  told 
fortunes,  as  you  and  I  might,  and  with  the  same  sort 
o'  skill  here  in  Lon'on,  making  believe  he  was  Partridge's 
own  self;  and,  I  am  credibly  informed,  remained  as  a 
star-reader  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  casting  nativities,  and 
tossing  cups  and  such  like,  to  please  my  Lady  Sydney, — 
she  thinking  him  a  good  Papist,  and  he  a  Williamite  all 
the  time  ;  and  the  powers  of  the  world  wouldn't  get  her  , 
up  to  London  now,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at." 

"  And  what  keeps  Sir  Everard  away  from  his  place,  now 
that  he's  got  his  liberty?" 

u  A  queer  cargo  that's  coming  to  him,  as  I  heard  Ralph 
tell ;  a  box,  a  big  one  too — of  what  d'ye  think  ? — that  the 
queen  promised  him  too  from  Holland." 

"  Money,  perhaps." 

"No  ;  dried  skins  of  frogs  and  lizards,  and  all  manner 
of  nasty  things,  from  the  Dutch  canals  and  bogs,  which 
he'll  set  upon  wires  like  life  hi  his  study." 

"  What  an  old  fool !  And  is  that  the  way  kings  and 
queens  means  to  pay  for  loyalty  ?  But  what's  become  of 
the  young  lady  the  Outlaw  gave  you  the  letter  for  long 
ago?" 

"  Why,  she's — but  there's  Ralph  Brad  well  following  his 
master.  I  wish  I  could  speak  with  him,  because  then  I 
could  tell  him  that  I  was  done  with  Ciss." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Capel,"  said  the  other ;  u  they  are 
coming  this  way,  and  as  she's  sleeping  so  soundly,  the  best 
chance  will  be  to  leave  her  there,  and  Sir  Everard's  so  soft 
that  he'll  take  pity  on  her." 

"  Ay,  the  thing,  the  very  thing !  but  I  cannot  go  quite 
away,  because,  if  they  didn't,  you  know " 

"  Well,  and  if  they  didn't?" 

"  What,  leave  her  to  starve  !  No,  not  that  yet ;  I  am 
not  so  tired  of  her  as  that  comes  to,  yet ;  though,  Heaven 
knows,  I  wish  her  a  better  master."  The  rogues  moved 
oif  quietly,  one  saying  to  the  other,  "  Who  is  that  with 
Sir  Everard?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?    Sure  it  is  Father  Frank." 

"Father  Frank?" 

"Ay,  manufactured  into  Mister  Francis;  and  now,  in- 
stead of  the  mistress,  he  sticks  to  the  master.  Capel,  why 
is  a  tailor  the  best  trade  going?" 
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.    " Bang  me  if  I  know!" 

u  Why,  because  he's  a  turn-coat." 

"Stuff!"  By  this  time  they  had  sheltered  themselves 
within  one  of  the  little  arbours  that  the  Second  Charles 
had  planted  near  the  water,  and  where  he  loved,  accom- 
panied by  puppy  dogs  and  puppy  courtiers,  to  feed  his 
water-fowl.  Sir  Everard  advanced  slowly,  followed  by 
Ralph,  still  his  master's  shadow,  and  in  close  conversation 
with  Mr.  Francis.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  bench  whereon 
the  poor  deserted  creature  slept,  he  stopped  suddenly ;  and 
Ralph,  who  considered  her,  in  all  innocence,  a  sort  of 
ancient  playfellow,  told  his  master,  in  his  own  simple  way, 
her  sad,  sad  story. 

"  But  here,  alone,  in  this  park,  where  she  may  become 
the  victim  of  any  scoundrel ! — the  poor  forest  flower !  I 
remember  her  well,  and  her  old  mother ;  she  was  skilled 
in  herbs  and  curious  plants." 

"  We'd  better  waken  her,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Do  so,  and  learn  where  she  lodges." 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  Ralph  applied  himself  lustily 
to  waken  the  sleeper — no  easy  task.  When,  however, 
she  was  fairly  wakened,  she  recognised  her  old  acquaint- 
ance with  childish  glee,  curtseyed  reverently  to  SirJEverard 
and  the  priest,  and  looked  anxiously  round  for  her  com- 
panions. To  the  question  of  "Where  do  you  lodge?" 
she  replied,  while  tears  burst  freshly  from  her  eyes,  "  In 
the  churchyard,  with  my  babby ;"  then,  looking  at  Sir 
Everard,  while  again  curtseying,  she  said,  "  I  would  dance 
for  you,  sir,  but  I  cannot ;  my  feet  are  sore  and  swelled  ; 
but  I  think  I  could  sing  you  one  of  the  old  forest  songs ;" 
and,  throwing  her  voice  into  a  high  key,  she  commenced  a 
stanza  from  a  ballad  even  then  accounted  old, — 

"  For,  ah  !  her  gentle  heart  is  broke, 
And  in  her  grave  soone  must  shee  bee." 

"  Grave  ! "  she  repeated ;  "the  grave  is  for  forge  tfulness, 
is  it  not  ?  It  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  lonesome,  and  yet  I 
wish  to  be  there.  I  used  to  sing  merry  songs  once  ;  but 
the  notes  come  thick  and  heavy ;  yet  I  will  try — try — 
an7  it  please  you,  sir,"  and  again  she  curtseyed  to  Sir 
Everard. 

"  She  filled  the  skyes  with  the  smoke  of  her  shott, 
And  her  enemies'  bodyes  with  bullets  red  hott ; 
For  one  of  her  own  men,  a  score  killed  she, 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ? " 

"  I  can't  turn  it  now,  sir,  with  spirit — for  I'm  still 
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thinking  of  the!  robin  redbreasts,  who  covered  the  babbies 
in  the  wood  with  leaves.  I  saw  one  in  my  dream  just 
now," — and  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  kind  baronet  felt  his  eyes  moisten,  and  his  lip 
quiver. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  gone,"  she  continued, 
"nor  do  I  want  to  know,  for  he  beat  my  babby ;  but  if 
you  will  give  me  a  little  food,  and  let  me  lodge  by  nights 
in  the  churchyard,  I  will  sing  for  you  and  Mistress  Rosa 
all  day  ;  I  will,  indeed,  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  that  will  not 
be  long,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Bring  her  home,  Ralph,  bring  her  home, — the  poor 
stricken  deer  !"  said  the  baronet. 

"  Under  favour,"  replied  the  priest,  "  as  we  have  to 
pass  Whitehall,  it  would  look  rather  strange  to  see  Sir 
Everard  Sydney " 

"  With  a  priest  and  a  dancing  girl  in  his  train,"  smiled 
Sir  Everard  :  "  but  never  mind,  you  are  Mr.  Francis,  and 
my  kind  friend  ever  ;  she, — perhaps,  if  any  of  the  White- 
hall knaves  see  her,  and  jest,  they  will  only  call  her  one 
of  my  singular  specimens  of  natural  history." 

As  they  continued  their  walk  and  their  converse,  Sir 
Everard  observed  to  the  ci-devant  priest,  "I  cannot  think 
what  is  the  matter  with  Rosalind.  She  has  completely  lost 
her  animation  ;  she  mopes  and  broods  like  a  dove  that  has 
lost  its  mate  ;  her  spirits  are  broken  ;  she  seems  now  far 
more  like  a  prisoner  than  when  she  shared  my  gloomy 
chamber  in  the  gloomy  tower.  Methinks  the  change 
that  gave  me  freedom  brought  her  care." 

"I  think  you  hardly  did  right  in  receiving  Mistress 
Margaret  into  your  house,  when  liberty  came  so  plea- 
santly to  you.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  causes 
Eosalind  much  uneasiness,  though  she  treats  her  so 
kindly." 

"  There  is  something  I  do  not  quite  like  about  Mistress 
Margaret ;  yet  what  could  I  do  V  Lady  Sydney  has  the 
highest  opinion  of  her,  as  you  know ;  and  when  the  poor 
girl  appealed  to  Rosalind  for  protection,  she  could  not 
avoid  granting  what  was  in  her  power." 

"  The  very  thing  I  think,  as  far  as  regards  Mistress 
Rosalind ;  but  methinks  Mistress  Margaret  had  no  need 
of  that  protection.  Major  Raymond  was  surely  sufficient 
safe  guard  for  his  sister. " 

"  Why,  poor  fellow,  he  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  the 
politics  of  James  that  he  is  himself  among  the  outlawed 
now  :  and,  doubtless,  by  this  time  in  Ireland,  where  I  sup= 
pose  we  shall  hear  of  his  figuring  away  at  the  head  of  the 
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malcontents.  Margaret  showed  sufficient  affection  by 
tending  him  during  his  accident  :  and  it  was  her  brother's 
express  command  that  she  should  seek  Rosalind's  com- 
pany : — nay,  what  could  she  do? — you  would  not  have  had 
her  follow  him  into  exile  ?  " 

"  Had  Rosalind  a  brother  so  situated,  she  would  have 
followed  him  anywhere.  She  would  not  have  deserted 
him  in  his  direst  trouble.  Why,  Major  Raymond  could 
hardly  leave  his  bed  when  his  sister  quitted  him !" 

"  Rosalind  is  a  noble  specimen — a  very  noble  specimen 
of  her  sex,"  replied  Sir  Everard,  affectionately.  u  I  have 
many  things  to  be  what  the  world  calls  proud  of — many  : 
my  family,  unstained  and  ancient ;  my  museum  will  be, 
when  I  receive  the  additions  her  majesty  has  graciously 
promised,  the  finest  in  England  !  My  son — methinks  my 
love  for  him  is  so  deep,  so  tender,  that  it  cannot  be  called 
pride  ;  but  I  feel  more  proud  of  Rosalind's  devoted  duty 
in  the  hours  of  my  sad  affliction  than  of  all  else  put  toge- 
ther. She  is  indeed  a  glorious  creature  ! " 
u  I  heard  from  Lady  Sydney  this  morning." 
"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Everard,"  continued  the  good  priest,  who,  to 
do  him  justice,  had  ever  borne  his  faculties  meekly,  con- 
sidering his  temptations  and  examples  to  a  contrary  course  ; 
44  a  lady  has  taken  refuge  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  claims 
the  protection  of  your  house,  until  she  can  follow  her  as- 
sociates to  another  land." 

44  Who  is  it?  there  is  little  doubt  of  my  pleasure  in 
serving  her." 

44  The  Lady  Mary  Powis  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  regret  to 
hear  that  the  rabble  have  almost  destroyed  the  beautiful 
priory  of  St.  Mary's  ! " 

44  The  brutes !  but  it  is  ever  thus  when  a  sudden  jerk 
upsets  the  balance  of  power  ;  no  matter  which  party  gets 
the  upper  hand,  it  is  sure  to  play  the  tyrant.  The  Lady 
Mary,  I  hope,  will  consider  my  house  as  her  own  so  long 
as  she  requires  it.  My  Lady  Sydney  should  have  written 
me  upon  this  point  herself ;  for  had  it  been  necessary,  I 
would  not  have  tarried  for  the  present  of  natural  wonders 
which  her  majesty  has  most  graciously  promised  me  :  no- 
thing, not  even  the  boa,  that  wonder  of  the  world,  which 
swallows  buffalos  to  the  very  horns,  should  have  detained 
me  in  London." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ROSALIND,  the  gentle  heroine  of  our  story,  was  seated 
alone  in  her  uncle's  comfortable  domicile  near  the  Park, 
when  Mistress  Rachel  Brown  was  announced  as  craving  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  her.  Rosalind  rose  to  receive 
the  city  damsel  with  more  courtesy  than  an  underbred 

Eerson  would  have  deemed  necessary  towards  one  of  in- 
jrior  rank  ;  and  yet  her  manner  was  altogether  free  from 
that  cold  formality  which  says  —  if  we  may  presume  to 
alter  a  text,  —  "  Stand  back !  I  am  higher  than  thou." 
Had  not  Rachel  been  ushered  in  by  name,  it  is  probable 
that  Rosalind  would  not  have  recognised  her,  for  truly 
she  was  a  walking  costume  of  the  times  ;  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  surmise  that  her  father  had  not  seen  her  in  this  new 
guise,  or  the  simple  man  would  not  have  permitted  her  to 
go  forth  so  caparisoned.  A  tight  sleeve,  with  a  cuff  above 
the  elbow,  in  imitation  of  the  coats  worn  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  period,  was  garnished  by  a  profusion  of  lace  ruffles, 
lappets,  and  furbelows.  Her  hair,  the  only  beauty  she 
possessed,  that  had  once  been  permitted  to  fall  in  graceful 
ringlets,  was  now  combed  up  from  her  narrow  forehead, 
and  surmounted  by  piles  of  ribbon  and  lace,  disposed  in 
tiers  ;  upon  the  top  of  which  was  stuck  a  small  hat,  co- 
vered with  flowers,  c  a  la  bergere  ;'  and  from  this  flowed  a 
veil  of  ample  folds.  Either  because  of  the  finery  or  the 
company,  the  worthy  Rachel  did  not  seem  at  her  ease  : 
the  triumph  of  her  father's  party  had  rendered  her  a  most 
enviable  person  amongst  citizens  and  citizens'  daughters, 
yet  she  felt  out  of  her  sphere,  and  could  hardly  reply  to 
the  inquiries  which  Rosalind  made  after  her  parents.  She 
pulled  out  the  silk  of  her  capacious  farthingale  to  display 
its  beauty,  and  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  finding  it 
was  much  more  costly  than  the  plain  satin  robe  which  the 
young  lady  wore.  As  she  grew  satisfied  with  her  dress, 
she  rose  in  her  own  esteem,  and  so  gained  confidence ;  while 
Rosalind,  having  exhausted  the  only  topics  of  conversation 
which  they  could  enter  upon  together,  waited  to  learn  the 
object  of  her  visit.  This  seemed  to  Rachel  rather  a  deli- 
cate matter,  for  she  repeated  her  observations  touching 
the  Monument,  the  progress  of  St.  Paul's,  the  price  of 
taffeta,  the  king  and  queen,  their  own  new  coach,  and 
"  our  apprentice  Master  Joseph  :"  had  Rosalind  retained 
her  original  spirits,  she  would  have  been  highly  amused 
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at  the  dignity  extended  to  the  apprentice.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  narrow  limits  of  poor  Rachel's  conversation ; 
but,  alas  !  she  would  meet  many  females,  ay,  and  many  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Temple  Bar,  to  keep  her  in  countenance, 
even  in  the  present  day.  At  last,  Rosalind's  eye  gave  an 
involuntary  glance  towards  the  old-fashioned  time-piece 
that  stood  in  gilded  majesty  upon  a  carved  bracket. 
Rachel  also  looked  upon  the  tell-tale. 

"  Oh,  dear  ! — it  will  be  soon  our  dining  hour." 

"  I  have  dined." 

"  Indeed  !  Oh,  la !  They  say  the  queen  likes  late  dinners 
— somewhere  at  three,  or  so.  I  think,  though,  that  abroad 
they  dine  pretty  much  as  we  do.  Did  Colonel  Sydney 
dine  at  home?" 

"Colonel  Sydney!"  repeated  Rosalind,  astonished  at 
the  questions  ;  "  yes, — he  did." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  for  I  suppose  you  are  good 
friends  now — quite  good  friends,"  she  added,  with  an 
approximation  to  familiarity  which  Rosalind  could  ill 
brook. 

u  We  have  never  been  otherwise,  to  my  knowledge,"  re- 
plied the  young  lady,  betraying,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
emotion,  and  turning  to  adjust  some  flowers  in  a  vase. 

"La!  Well,  I'm  sure  I  was  afraid  that  something  had 
put  it  in  your  head,  that — that — that — Captain — I  mean 
Colonel — but  he  was  Captain  Sydney  then,  you  know  ; — 
that — he  had  a  sort  of  a  kindness  beyond  friendship  for 
me — and  indeed,  indeed,  Mistress  Rosalind,  he  never  had. 
You  saw  him  one  night,  I  know,  when  he  came  to  my 
father's,  and  I  was  in  a  lower  room,  as  you  may  remember, 
mistress — and  many  cavaliers  I  saw,  and  many  papers  I  re- 
ceived ; — but  that  night  —  Captain  —  Colonel  Sydney — • 
having  suddenly  heard  that  you  were  consigned  to  my 
father's  care  by  you  know  whom — came  to  know  how  you 
were,  and  all  about  your  journey ; — and  even  gave  me 
flowers  to  put  on  your  table  ;  and  as  he  went  to  the  gate, 
the  light  inside  your  room  showed  you  at  the  lattice,  and 
to  you,  lady,  he  kissed  his  hand  ;  nay,  on  my  life  it's  true  ! 
— and — I  won't  gainsay,  but  I  did  fancy  at  the  time — that 
— it  might  have  been  to  me, — and  perhaps,  I  returned  it ; 
and,  considering  all  things,  I  ought  not ;  and  Joseph — 
made  a  great  fool  of  himself  about  it, — poor  fellow ! — 
Joseph's  a  good  lad, — very,  indeed,  Mistress  Rosalind,  par- 
ticularly now,  when  he  has  got  five  more  curls  to  his  peri- 
wig, and  his  Sunday  hose  reach  considerably  above  his 
knees." 

"And  what  does  your  father  say  to  that?"  inquired 
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Eosalind,  anxious  to  keep  the  conversation  in  its  present 
channel,  while  she  subdued  herself  into  a  temperate 
mood. 

u  La !  why,  you  don't  suppose  he  lets  my  father  see  him 
so ! — Oh,  no  !  But  do  you  know,  Mistress  Rosalind,  my 
father  has  really  got  a  curl  round  the  poll  of  his  bob  !  he 
has  indeed !  I  got  Master  Saunderson,  the  barber,  to  weave 
it  in,  while  he  was  taking  his  afternoon  nap  ;  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  he  has  never  found  it  out,  though  Joseph  says  he 
only  pretends  so,  as  he  likes  the  sausage  curl,  but  could 
not  confess  to  adopt  it  because  of  what  he  calls  consistency. 
The  Lady  Mayoress  observed  it,  however,  at  church,  last 
Sunday ;  for,  when  we  were  coming  out,  I  saw  her  look  at 
my  father,  whisper  her  daughter,  and  then  twirl  her  fingers, 
as  if  to  say — there's  a  curl !  My  father,  mistress,  is  very 
old-fashioned,  and  my  mother  says  he  was  born  so  :  but 
now  I  must  go.  You  see  Colonel  Sydney  was  not  to  blame 
—if " 

"  I  beg,"  said  Rosalind,  interrupting  her,  "  that  you  will 
say  nothing  more  on  the  subject.  I  assure  you " 

And  here  the  unpremeditated  falsehood,  so  natural  in 
love  affairs,  rose  to  her  lip,  but  was  quickly  and  effectually 
repulsed. 

"  I  assure  you,"  she  continued,  u  that,  knowing  the  par- 
ticular opinions  of  his  father,  I  grieved  he  should  attempt 
to  deceive  you  ;  and  I  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  you  had 
caused  uneasiness  to  one  who,  doubtless  in  a  little  time, 
when  you  are  both  older  and  wiser,  will  make  you  a  fitting 
husband." 

This  was  delivered  with  marvellous  dignity  and  pro- 
priety. If  Rosalind  Sydney  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  two- 
score  and  ten,  so  redolent  of  maxims  and  reminiscences, 
she  could  not  have  delivered  herself  with  more  correctness. 
At  first,  poor  Rachel  looked  a  little  offended  ;  but  the  look 
and  the  feeling  were  alike  of  short  duration. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  mistress,"  she  replied,  some  of 
her  father's  sound  sense  influencing  her  mind  ;  u  I  believe 
you  are  right.  We  did  indeed  expect  that  this  great 
change,  which  turned  a  prince  into  a  Idng,  would  push  for- 
ward us  citizens  into  the  very  flower  of  the  court.  But,  la ! 
now,  why  your  gown  sits  in  marvellous  easy  folds,  as  com- 
pared to  mine,  though  it  took  me  such  a  time  to  settle ; 
while  yours,  lady,  looks  as  if  it  settled  itself." 

With  this  simple  description  of  the  difference  which 
really  exists  between  those  accustomed,  and  those  not  ac- 
customed, to  what  the  world  calls  finery,  the  printer's 
daughter  took  her  leave,  furling  her  fan  the  wrong  way, 
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and  stumbling  over  the  soft  carpet,  that  yielded  all  too 
easily  to  her  solid  tread. 

" And  so,"  mused  Rosalind,  "the  flowers  which  shone 
so  joyously  and  so  gaily  on  my  dressing-table  that  morning 
were  his  gift !  And  yet  methinks  he  shuns  me,  and  I 
shun  him.  We  meet  daily  amid  the  bustle  of  the  busy 
crowd  ;  and  sometimes  he  speaks  and  looks  as  he  did  on 
the  day  when  he  saved  my  life.  Shame  upon  me !  to 
think  that  one  with  his  high  soul  could  dally  with  that 
simple  girl !  Poor  thing !  it  was  kindly  and  well  done  in 
her  to  come  on  such  an  errand — 'twas  kindly  done  !  and  I 
to  lecture  her,  and  preach  ! — her,  who  cherishes  a  true 
and  fitting  love  for  one  of  her  own  rank — her,  upon  whom 
no  ban  has  been  left  by  the  dim  record  of  old  superstition 
— her,  who  is  of  honest  blood  and  spotless  name — her, 
who  may  be  won  and  wed " 

She  paused,  then  paced  the  room,  and  many  feelings 
struggled  within  her  bosom  :  she  could  not  support  the 
idea  of  informing  her  uncle  of  her  doubts  that  she  was  his 
brother's  child — to  whom  could  she  then  cling  ? — and  yet, 
were  she  not  a  Sydney !  There  came  a  hope  the  brightest, 
the  dearest  of  her  life  ;  yet  one  she  dared  not  think  upon. 
Alice,  she  who  could  solve  the  mystery,  had  disappeared ; 
and  Rosalind  truly  believed  had  done  so,  more  to  be  rid  of 
her  importunities  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Margaret, 
though  to  all  outward  seeming  a  dear  friend,  she  could 
neither  love  nor  confide  in.  More  than  once  the  idea 
crossed  her  mind  of  communicating  the  Outlaw's  story  to 
Basil  Sydney ;  but  Basil,  she  thought,  wavered  —  now 
warm,  now  cold — appearing  at  one  moment  ail  tenderness, 
and  at  the  next  absent  and  almost  unkind.  It  had  been 
her  custom  for  years,  when  under  circumstances  of  great 
perplexity,  to  open  her  Bible  at  hazard,  and,  with  reveren- 
tial belief,  adapt  to  her  peculiar  situation  whatever  text 
her  eye  first  rested  on,  making  each  holy  line  both  an 
amulet  and  a  staff — an  amulet  to  scare  away  all  evil 
thoughts,  a  staff  whereon  to  lean  for  kind  support.  She 
again  seated  herself  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  cur- 
tained windows,  and  was  poring  over  a  passage  that  seemed 
indeed  appropriate,  when  Basil  Sydney's  deep-toned  voice 
interrupted  her  reverie. 

"  You  had  a  smaller  Bible  than  that  once,  Rosalind,  had 
you  not?" 

Although  she  had  not  heard  him  enter  the  apartment, 
and  although  the  sound  of  the  voice  she  loved  so  well 
Always  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her  cheek,  yet  there  was 
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no  hesitation  in  the  bright  ingenuousness  of  her  beaming 
eyes  as  she  replied, — 

"Indeed  I  had!'] 

u  And  you  gave  it  away  ?  " 

"I  did  not  give  it  away,  Colonel  Sydney ;  I  lost  it  in  a 
mysterious  manner." 

"  Cousin,  the  truth,  the  holy  truth  !  Cuthbert  Kaymond 
has  that  book ;  nay,  I  have  often  thought  to  mention  it  to 
you  ;  but  feeling  that  I  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  what 
was  so  entirely  between  you  and  him " 

But  Rosalind  was  never  disposed  to  remain  quiet  under 
a  false  accusation  ;  and  she  would  not  suffer  Colonel  Syd- 
ney to  proceed. 

"I — I  give  a  Bible  to  Major  Raymond — I  insult  the 
good,  generous  Cuthbert,  with  his  stern  Catholic  feelings, 
by  presenting  to  him  a  Protestant  Bible  !  He  never  could 
have  said  so." 

"  Good,  generous  Cuthbert,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term 
him,  Mistress  Rosalind,  is  not  here  to  confirm  your  state- 
ment." 

For  an  instant  the  maiden's  eyes  flashed  fire  ;  but  the 
next,  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  Basil's  arm,  and,  look- 
ing into  his  face,  said,  while  tears  were  clustering  on  her 
eyelashes — 

"  Colonel  Sydney,  do  my  words  need  confirmation  ?  Ask 
your  father,  if  the  child  of  his  bounty  ever  condescended 
to  equivocate  ! " 

There  was  no  resisting  Rosalind's  truthfulness.  Basil 
sank  upon  the  seat  by  her  side,  and,  taking  her  hand  within 
his,  exclaimed, — 

"  Forgive  me,  Rosalind,  forgive  me  !  do  not  again  speak 
of  it ;  but  answer  me — only  this  once, — did  any  love- 
pledges  pass  between  you  and  Cuthbert?" 

"  You  must,  indeed,  deem  me  light  of  love,  sir,"  she 
replied,  withdrawing,  or  rather  attempting  to  withdraw, 
the  hand  he  had  taken,  u  to  suppose  me  a  giver  of  love- 
pledges  where  none  were  sought.  Let  me  pass  to  my 
chamber ;  why  should  I  tarry  to  be  insulted  ? " 

u  Insulted,  dearest  Rosalind !  I  who  have  watched  and 
worshipped — who  would  brave  death  and  disgrace — who 
would  fear  no  ban,  heed  no  reproof,  if,  instead  of  avoiding 
me,  you  treated  me  even  as  a  brother  I  There  is  not  a 
dangler,  not  one  of  the  new  court  gallants  who  visit  at  this 
house,  but  finds  more  favour  in  your  sight  than  your  poor 
cousin  Basil !  I  heard  my  father  this  same  morning  dis- 
coursing Father  Frank  upon  your  conquest  of  one  of  King 
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William's  favourites.  Why,  if  you  mean  to  change  your 
state,  am  I  not  your  friend — your  nearest  kin  save  one, 
and  so  entitled  to  your  confidence  ?  Yet,  Rose,  I  would 
not  see  you  married." 

There  is  something  so  entirely  delicious  in  the  feeling 
that  we  are  beloved  by  those  we  love,  that  it  lulls  to  rest 
all  troubled  thoughts  ;  and  when  Rosalind  felt  the  breath 
of  the  warm  sigh  which  Basil  breathed  almost  upon  her 
cheek,  she  forgot  all  else.  Ah !  those  know  little  of  the 
great  passion  of  our  nature,  who  think  it  emblemed  all  by 
smiles.  A  sigh  tells  far  more  in  its  soft  impressive  elo- 
quence. 

uYet,  Rose,  I  would  not  see  you  married!"  and  then 
the  sigh. 

"I  neither  like  King  William  nor  his  favourite,"  mur- 
mured Rosalind,  after  a  short  pause;  uhe  is  so  stiff  and 
statue -like ;  one's  heart  goes  so  naturally  with  the  un- 
happy James." 

"I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  late  coolness, 
cousin  ;  although  we  have  not  known  each  other  very  long, 
yet  now  I  read  you  rightly.  At  Beaulieu  my  star  was 
on  the  wane,  and  then  you  loved  me.  Nay,  contradict  me 
not,  or  I  will  whisper  it ;  the  kiss  upon  your  hand,  just 
such  a  one  as  this — in  the  sweet  friendliness  of  cousin- 
ship — no  more.  But  in  the  Tower !  Blessings  on  you, 
Rosalind!  you  were  an  angel  there  to  my  poor  father, 
though  sometimes  cold  enough  to  Basil.  Now  I  am 
Colonel  Sydney,  and  you  disdain  prosperity,  I'll  doif  my 
epaulettes,  affront  the  king,  send  generous  Cuthbert  here 
to  take  my  place ;  and  then — who  knows,  when  I  am 
poor  and  friendless,  a  wanderer  on  the  world's  bleak  heath, 
but  you  will  love  me,  if  for  no  other  reason — because 
that  I  am  grown  unfortunate." 

"Why  did  you  think  I  gave  a  book  to  Major  Ray- 
mond ? "  Rosalind  made  this  inquiry  so  suddenly,  and 
without  heeding  his  observations,  that  Basil  had  hardly 
power  to  arrange  his  reply.  He  did  not  wish  to  create  a 
schism  between  her  and  Margaret,  then  Rosalind's  guest, 
and  yet  he  could  not  answer  without  implicating  the  sister 
of  Raymond.  He  evaded  the  point  skilfully  enough  ;  but 
when  he  sought  to  rally  Rosalind  on  the  conquest  he  had 
before  alluded  to,  he  could  not  sufficiently  conquer  his 
feelings,  and  again  upbraided  her  for  treating  him  with  so 
little  confidence — "More,"  he  said,  "like  a  stranger  than 
a  brother." 

"You  do  me  wrong,"  she  replied.  "The  only  reason 
why  I  have  not  advised  with  and  consulted  you  is,  because 
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I  feared — I  fancied  you  took  but  little  interest  in  what 
concerned  me ;  and  yet  it  was  within  the  last  hour  that 
I  meditated  to  confide  in  you  the  only — the  great  secret 
of  my  life." 

Basil  threw  up  the  window  to  admit  air ;  for  Rosalind's 
agitation  was  so  extreme  that  her  lips  trembled  violently, 
and  she  could  hardly  articulate  her  words. 

"My  own  dear  Rosalind!"  he  exclaimed,  passing  his 
arm  tenderly  round  her  waist,  "  my  own  dear  cousin !" 

"Cousin!"  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  if  you  knew  me  un- 
worthy of  that  title — perhaps,  Basil,  you  would  spurn  me 
from  you.  Only  promise — faithfully  promise,  that  what  I 
am  about  to  reveal  will  remain  sacred." 

"Mistress  Pepys!"  interrupted  a  servant,  opening  the 
door ;  and  before  our  heroine  could  regain  her  self-com- 
mand sufficiently  to  receive  her,  the  female  court-calendar 
had  advanced  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  Rosalind 
saw  that  all  hopes  of  speaking  to  Basil,  for  at  least  an 
hour,  were  at  an  end ;  and  how  she  was  to  receive  nothings 
and  give  nothings  in  return,  was  to  her  a  matter  of  dis- 
may, excited  as  she  had  been,  and  full  of  her  'important 
secret.  Basil  could  hardly  behave  with  due  civility  to  the 
old  lady,  who  had  been  so  much  with  the  courts  and 
courtiers  of  past  reigns ;  but  luckily  Sir  Everard  Sydney 
entered  soon  after,  with  Father  Frank  and  another  gentle- 
man, so  that  the  lady  was  secure  of  at  least  two  good 
listeners :  Sir  Everard  always  felt  so  much  real  pleasure  in 
seeing  others  happy,  that  had  the  gentlewoman's  stories 
been  twice  as  long,  and  ten  times  as  tedious,  he  would 
have  waited  patiently  their  termination. 

At  length  he  found  space  for  a  word  or  two,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  to  visit  one  on  whom  his  pre- 
sent majesty  would  willingly  confer  the  greatest  honours 
and  the  highest  dignities,  but  that  he  would  take  seat 
neither  in  the  Lords  nor  Commons. 

"  Ah!"  observed  Mrs.  Pepys,  UI  well  know  who  that 
is ;  there  is  but  one,  I  believe,  who  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  cast  from  him  the  favours  of  which  his  ma- 
jesty makes  offer.  But  he  was  always  wild  and  wayward, 
— no  making  anything  of  him  :  he  was  a  great  friend  and 
companion  of  your  poor  brother,  Sir  Everard,  which 
Pepys  used  to  laugh  at,  for  your  brother  was  so  gay,  so 
gallant — always  in  love.  I  remember,  while  Harold, — (I 
suppose  from  his  not  accepting  any  title  the  tale  is  true, 
that  nobody  knows  who  he  really  is,  or  what  to  call  him) 
—Harold  was  stern,  and  cold,  and  reserved;  yet,  dear 
me!— they  were  inseparable— always,  together!" 
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How  Rosalind's  heart  beat !  Alas !  alas !  the  silent, 
after  all,  are  the  benevolent  of  society : — how  many  stabs 
which  pain  and  fester  to  the  heart's  core  are  inflicted  at 
random  by  your  light  talkers !  who  mean  no  harm,  good 
souls !  and  yet,  from  utter  carelessness,  are  ever  inflicting 
pain! 

"  He  is  principally  angered  now,"  said  Sir  Everard, 
"because  of  the  apprehension  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  and 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton." 

u  Eh  !  cry  your  mercy ; "  exclaimed  the  old  lady ;  "  and 
how  can  that  be,  when  the  Commons,  I  heard  say,  have 
not  only  thanked  King  William,  but  permitted  him  to 
dispense  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  till  the  17th  day  of 
the  next  ensuing  April  ?  " 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Everard,  "see  what  it  is  to  be  in 
favour.  This  is  a  stretch  of  confidence  in  the  crown  that 
would  not  have  been  granted  to  James,  even  while  Argyle 
and  Monmouth  were  in  open  rebellion.  But  my  friend 
had  unfortunately  formed  a  Utopian  scheme  of  politics — • 
one  where  equality  and  benevolence  were  to  be  sole  direc- 
tors, and  the  bubble  his  imagination  formed  has  fallen  to 
the  ground.  His  wishes  are  as  far  from  being  realised  as 
they  were  when  James  sat  upon  the  throne  ! " 

UI  hear  it  confidently  reported,"  whispered  the  lady 
to  Rosalind,  "  that  tight-laced  stomachers  will  be  com- 
manded, and  no  plaid  satins  admitted  at  court." 

A  servant  interrupted  this  confidential  disclosure,  by 
informing  Colonel  Sydney  that  an  orderly  sergeant  waited 
for  him  in  the  hall. 

While  Sir  Everard  was  conjecturing  the  probable  pur- 
port of  this  message,  Basil  hastily  re-entered. 

"There  is  news,"  he  said:  "the  Scottish  regiment  of 
Dumbarton,  commanded  by  Mareschal  Schomberg,  has 
mutinied  on  its  march  to  Ipswich,  seized  the  military 
chest,  disarmed  the  officers  who  opposed  their  design,  and 
declared  for  King  James" — (be  it  observed,  that  at  this 
point  the  excellent  Father  Frank  rose  from  his  seat  with 
a  look  of  exultation,  and  glanced  contemptuously  at  the 
sleeve  of  his  coloured  coat — )  "and  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon  begun  their  march  to  Scotland.  I  must  imme- 
diately to  Hampton  Court ;  although,  as  I  hear  that 
Fubsy  Ginkel  is  to  pursue  them  with  three  regiments 
of  Dutch  troops,  I  suppose  we  English  are  to  be  set 
upon  the  honourable  task  of  double  guard  while  they  win 
honour ! " 

"Now  Heaven  bless  thee,  Basil,  my  son!"  exclaimed 
Sir  Everard;  "be  not  chafed  at  such 'a  fancy.  I  would 
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not  be  a  king  for  millions, — behold,  he  is  but  a  stock  to 
pin  faults  upon ! " 

u  Rosalind,  dear  Rosalind,"  whispered  the  soldier,  as 
he  pressed  her  hand,  u  Rosalind,  when  I  return,  which 
will  be  in  a  few  hours,  you  will  prove  to  me  that  I  pos- 
sess your  confidence," 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"WHITHER  now!"  questioned  Margaret  Raymond,  en- 
tering Rosalind's  bedroom,  where  she  was,  unassisted  by 
any  one,  putting  on  her  hood. 

"I  am  going  out  for  a  little  time,"  was  the  brief 
reply ;  while  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Margaret, 
that  her  fingers  trembled  during  her  employment,  and  that 
she  looked  pale  and  agitated. 

"To  the  Park,  or  to  return  some  calls  ?"  again  in- 
quired Margaret. 

"  Neither,"  was  the  concise  answer. 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  Rosalind  ?  " 

44  No — oh,  no ! — I  must  go  alone  ;  but  there  are  books 
and  some  German  music  in  the  saloon ;  and  doubtless 
there  will  be  company.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  look  so 
proudly,  Margaret  Raymond ;  there  are  secrets  we  must 
not  breathe  even  to  the  air."  She  waited  for  no  comment, 
but  fastened  the  clasp  of  her  cloak,  and,  ere  Margaret 
could  again  speak,  she  had  flitted  from  the  room. 

Our  readers  must  follow  her  steps,  and  enter  a  splendid 
saloon,  well  and  richly  garnished,  with  an  ample  quantity 
of  books  and  pictures,  and  all  things  rich  and  noble.  Now 
it  is  occupied  by  two  persons : — one  an  aged  man,  thin 
and  attenuated,  worn,  and  of  an  anxious  nervous  aspect ; 
his  linen  is  of  the  finest  texture,  and  he  is  lying  upon  a 
couch  of  the  most  glowing  velvet,  whose  bright  colour 
renders  his  extreme  pallor  the  more  apparent ;  there  is 
much  dignity  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  but 
there  is  also  much  discontent  united  to  much  severity  ;  he 
is  one  rather  to  respect  than  love,  and  perhaps  to  dread 
more  than  either.  He  looks  a  stern  proud  man  ;  but  oc- 
casional flashes  of  his  bright  gray  eye  speak  of  a  wild 
enthusiasm,  so  earnest,  so  deeply  seated,  that,  after  all,  it 
may  be  the  predominant  principle  of  his  highly  endowed 
but  always  excited  mind. 

Beside  him  sits  the  young  and  beautiful  Rosalind — 
beautiful  notwithstanding  the  almost  deadly  paleness  that 
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overspreads  her  cheek.  There,  enveloped  in  the  massy 
folds  of  thick  silken  drapery,  the  pearls  of  her  gorget  not 
more  white  than  the  small  shining  teeth,  left  almost  bare 
by  the  parting  of  her  full  but  pallid  lips — there  she  sits  : 
and  there,  upon  that  splendid  couch,  within  those  tapes- 
tried walls,  reclining  on  the  richest  cushions,  lay  THE 
OUTLAW  of  the  New  Forest ; — not  the  petitioner  for  sanc- 
tuary at  St.  Mary's, — not  the  living  tenant  of  the  charnel- 
house, — not  the  banned  and  blighted  outcast  from  the  laws 
and  immunities  of  society, — but  the  favourite  of  the 
king !  Did  we  say  he  was  not  now  banned — he  was  not 
now  blighted  ?  We  were  wrong  :  the  ban  could  be  re- 
moved, the  breath  of  royalty  could  dissolve  that  into  thin 
air ;  but  the  blight ; — woe  !  woe  to  the  blight  that  withers 
up  the  heart,  and  burns  its  finer  feelings  even  as  fire  con- 
sumes stubble ! 

The  Outlaw's  countenance  expressed  neither  quiet  nor 
triumph  ;  its  character  was  still  the  same ;  circumstances 
had  changed :  the  king — the  Protestant  king — reigned  ; 
— and  not  only  so,  but  he  had  fully  recognised  the  vast 
and  important  services  which  the  enthusiast  had  rendered 
to  his  cause,  and  was  grateful  for  them  ;  but  he  was  either 
too  humane  or  too  politic  to  deem  his  speculations  for  the 
future  aught  but  wild  and  unnatural  dreamings.  William 
had  no  intention  of  commencing  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Catholics,  nor  did  he  regard  them  in  a  dan- 
gerous light ;  his  clear  and  powerful  mind  saw  distinctly 
that  their  reign  was  over,  and  their  religion,  in  a  political 
sense,  dead  for  ever  to  England ;  he  was  no  crusader,  nor 
was  he  blood-thirsty,  nor  did  he  exactly  believe  that  the 
followers  of  Papistry  were  without  the  pale  of  salvation : 
upon  this  point  he  had  not  quite  settled  his  opinion,  nor, 
indeed,  did  he  trouble  himself  much  on  the  subject.  With 
this  temperate,  yet  rigid  spirit,  the  fanatics  could  not 
imagine  William  the  true-hearted  prince  they  had  looked 
for  :  the  fact  was,  they  thirsted  for  blood,  although  they 
argued  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  only  demanded 
justice  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history 
of  William's  administration,  that,  despite  contending  fac- 
tions, he  managed  to  prevent  excess  during  the  early 
period  of  his  reign,  and  subdued,  or  at  least  kept  within 
bounds,  the  implacable  spirit  of  hatred,  during  the 
whole  of  his  comparatively  tranquil  and  prosperous  do- 
minion. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  mysterious  person  of  our  tale 
still  looked,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  as 
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discontented  as  when  he  shared  the  wild  deer's  lair,  and 
hunted  the  forest  for  roots  and  acorns  ;  his  mind  could  not 
he  satisfied  with  external  advantages  :  the  one  great  pas- 
sion of  his  soul  was  still  unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

u  I  CAN  only  repeat  what  I  have  told  you,  maiden,"  said 
the  hero  of  our  story,  as  he  looked  mournfully  into  the 
face  of  Rosalind  ;  "  I  know  you  cannot  be  the  infant  upon 
whom  I  left  a  mark  imprinted  by  my  own  hands  ! — it  was 
a  rose,  traced  out  in  sportiveness — I  could  be  sportive 
once — as  emblematic  of  your  name — stamped  in  the  skin  ; 
an  art  I  learned  in  India." 

u  It  might  have  faded,  sir  ?" 

"Impossible  !" 

"  Or  have  been  rubbed  out?" 

"  Impossible !  Besides,"  he  continued,  u  the  eyes,  the 
hair,  the  general  aspect — so  different  from  either  of  your 
supposed  parents.  Your  mother  was  so  dark,  so  eagle- 
eyed " 

u  All  that  might  be  ;  but  the  sad  mark,  are  you  quite 
sure  'tis  gone  ?  " 

"  Lady,  the  slightest  touch  stains  the  petals  of  the  lily ; 
there  is  no  blemish  on  your  skin." 

Rosalind  burst  into  tears. 

u  I  have  long  desired  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  said,  after 
regaining  her  composure  ;  "  but  my  uncle,  for  some  time, 
would  not  let  me  come,  because  of  your  sore  hurt ;  and 
when  he  gave  consent  that  I  should  visit  you,  which  he 
did  yesternight,  it  was  with  an  injunction  that  I  should 
read  or  sing  to  you,  to  cheer  your  heaviness  of  spirit.  I 
have  done  neither.  I  have  been  selfish  ;  only  thought  of 
self,  when  I  should  have  thought  of  you,  clear  sir,  and  of 
the  means  to  wile  away  your  sadness.  So  sad  it  must  be 
for  you  to  have  been  thus  exiled  from  the  court,  where  all 
long  for  your  presence." 

The  Outlaw  smiled  bitterly,  but  Rosalind  did  not  note 
it. {  She  sat  pondering  over  her  mysterious  destiny.  Sud- 
denly a  bright  flash  passed  over  her  cheek,  and  sparkled 
in  her  eyes ;  and  recurring  to  a  feeling  we  have  often 
noted  as  predominant  in  her  mind — 

"  Perhaps,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  may  be  honourably  born. 
I  may  not  be  compelled  to  blush  when  my  father's  name  is 
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named,  or  shrink  at  the  sound  of  the  dear  word  'mother'— 
a  sound  to  one  such  as  I  have  thought  myself  so  rarely 

uttered.    I  may " 

"  Do  not  argue  thus,"  said  the  Outlaw,  interrupting  her. 
"  What  honourable  parents  would  desert  their  child?" 

Poor  Rosa's  hopes  again  fell ;  joy  departed  from  her 
fine  features,  as  sunshine  from  a  fair  landscape. 

u  I  have  spoken,  or  rather  hinted,  to  my  uncle  my 
douhts  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  laughs  at  my  conjec- 
tures ;  and  to  confess  my  weakness,  I  was  gratified  by  his 
incredulity." 

"  But  your  nurse." 

44  I  could  gain  nothing  from  her  ;  when,  after  my  only 
interview  with  you,  I  questioned  her  again  and  again,  she 
would  either  answer  me  in  such  a  sort  that  I  could  not 
speak  until  her  humour  changed,  or  else  she  would  con- 
tinue silent  as  the  grave.  Once,  and  once  only,  weaned 
by  my  importunities,  she  said,  that  I  should  know  all  some 
time  or  other  :  while  at  the  Tower  we  hardly  ever  met ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  she  disappeared 
with  Major  Raymond,  who  was  badly  hurt  in  saving  James 
from  injury  in  the  Palace  Yard.  She  was  much  bound  by 
the  ties  of  Irish  fealty  to  Major  Raymond,  with  whose 
family  she  lived  for  many  years." 

"  And  so  she  followed  the  soldier  Papist?  I  remember 
those  Raymonds  well  when  I  was  in  Ireland, — high,  cold, 
blood-thirsty  Catholics.  Know  you  where  he  is  ?  " 

Rosalind  did  not  know ;  and  if  she  had  known,  she 
would  not  have  told,  for  she  rightly  thought  that  the  bit- 
terness and  persecution  with  which  the  party  in  power 
sought  to  visit  the  sins  of  those  whose  sun  had  set,  would 
be  exercised  against  him. 

44  She  must  be  found,"  persisted  the  Outlaw  ;  "  and  if 
she  cannot  be  made  to  confess  by  fair  means,  there  are 
ways  to  compel  confession." 
Rosalind  shuddered. 

"  She  was  a  kind  and  tender  nurse  to  me  in  infancy,  and 
has  been  ever  since  ;  so  faithful  and  so  true." 

44  So  false  you  mean,  young  girl !  So  false,  like  all  her 
people  !  Has  not  her  whole  life  been  one  continued  lie — 
a  gross  palpable  falsehood  ?  They  are  all  liars,  and  will 
have  their  portion  hereafter  in  the  Jake  that  burns  with 
everlasting  lire." 

"Now  God  forbid  !"  said  Rosalind,  meekly,  "  arid  God 
forgive  her ;  for  I,  whom  she  has  sinned  against,  do  so, 
and  that  right  heartily." 

44  But  Justice  will  have  sacrifice,"  replied  the  enthusiast: 
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u  pale  boys  and  puling  girls  prate  about  mercy  in  the 
mere  drowning  of  a  puppy-dog.  You  cannot  strangle  a 
vile  rat,  or  twist  the  necks  of  the  cursed  vulture's  brood, 
but  they  cry — mercy.  You  should  have  more  strength  of 
purpose.  Think  you  not  that  amongst  the  Philistines 
which  Samson  slew,  there  were  both  women  and  their 
babes  who  knew  not  sin  ?  Peace,  I  say !  I  tell  you  again 
that  Justice  will  have  sacrifice.  He  sits  upon  the  whirl- 
wind and  carries  the  thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand ;  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  at  his  feet,  scattered  like  dust 
beneath  his  steps ;  they  are  but  little  in  the  balance,  yet 
will  he  render  its  allotment  unto  each.  4  Vengeance  is 
mine.  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  !7 " 

It  was  on  Rosalind's  lip  to  reply  that  the  text  continued, 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; "  but  she  felt  that 
gentle  and  becoming  diffidence,  which  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  woman.  She  remained  silent,  but  her 
agitated  feelings  could  not  long  be  restrained  ;  she  obliged 
the  singular  being  again  to  repeat  the  facts  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  not  Sir  Everard's  niece,  and 
then,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  but  know  who  I  really  am !  My 
uncle,  my  kind  uncle  Sydney  !  Have  I  been  an  impostor,  a 
counterfeit,  living  upon  his  bounty,  without  having  even 
the  slender  claim  I  thought  that  I  possessed.  How  shall 
I  tell  him !— how  communicate  that  I  am  not  of  his  blood ; 
not  his  niece,  his  own  Rosalind — but  a  cheat — a  vile  im- 
postor !  Sir,  sir,  my  heart  is  breaking ;  I  cannot  support 
this  suspense.  I  will  find  Alice,  and  appeal  to  her  for  the 
truth.  I  am  sure  she  will  not  see  my  misery,  for  it  is  now 
past  all  enduring ;  and  the  proud  Lady  Sydney,  who  so 
often  insulted  my  dependence,  how  will  she  triumph  when 
she  finds  that  I  am  indeed  the  cheat  she  would  have  had 
Sir  Everard  think  me,  before  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word!'7 

uPoor  child!  poor  child!"  repeated  the  old  man, 
kindly.  u  Poor,  poor  child !  it  is  curious  to  see  how  strong 
are  the  heart's  first  struggles  under  sorrow  ;  how  it  battles 
with  distress,  and  wars  against  despair  and  disappointment ; 
how  vigorous  its  efforts  to  combat  and  overcome  ;  but  sor- 
row  is  the  strongest,  ay,  young  maid,  sorrow  is  the 
strongest, — it  is  drawn  into  "the  heart  by  the  first  breath 
that  we  inhale  of  this  world's  air — a  small,  small  seed,  but 
still  it  grows,  and  grows,  and  twists,  and  twists,  until  it 
crushes  the  poor  heart ;  and  then — ay,  then  we  die  ! 
Weep  not,  nor  think  you  have  incurred  a  desperate  debt. 
Sir  Everard  gave  you  food — you  gave  him  love  ;  he  gave 
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you  clothes — you  paid  their  cost" in  duty ;  he  granted  you 
a  home — and  God  provides  that  for  the  small  bird  and  the 
butterflies  that  dwell  among  his  trees  and  flowers — and  for 
that  home  you  gave  him  gratitude.  You  paid  him  as 
Christians  pay  their  God — they  give  Him  gratitude,  duty, 
love, — such  did  you  give  Sir  Everard.  I  envy,  I  almost 
envy  my  old  friend  such  interest  in  your  heart — for  it  is 
guileless  and  young,  full  of  good  thoughts  and  holy  aspi- 
rations,— a  fresh  pure  heart.  Let  it  beware  of  two 
temptations — perils  to  men  and  women — love  and  ambi- 
tion." 

Rosalind  sighed,  and  Rosalind  smiled  :  what  the  sigh 
was  for,  we  leave  our  lady  readers  to  divine  ;  the  smile 
was  such  a  one  as  indicates  a  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of 
peril  existing  without  our  knowledge.  The  Outlaw  had 
read  human  nature  frequently,  and  read  it  well ;  albeit, 
like  all  who  read  it  much,  he  liked  less  the  volume  itself 
than  the  extracts  that  are  made  from  it. 

u  How  shall  I  tell  Sir  Everard?  How  can  I  assure  him 
of  the  positive  fact  that  I  am  not  his  niece  ?  " 

41 1  will  do  it  for  you ;  and  you  may  depend  on  his  zeal 
and  care  to  solve  the  mystery  that  hangs  o'er  your  birth. 
Is  there  any  one  else  you  would  wish  to  make  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  conceal  anything,  but — no,  sir, — no 
— let  the  truth  be  told  ;  it  shames  me  not,  for  I  was  inno- 
cent of  the  imposture." 

"  Suppose  you  should  turn  out  to  be  a  child  of  her  own 
that  she  had  palmed  upon  Sir  Everard,  as  substitute  for 
the  true  Rosalind?" 

The  maiden  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  she  repeated 
the  sentence,  "'The  true  Rosalind!'  My  very  name  is 
not  my  own  !  I  have  not  been  ambitious,  sir  ;  but  fear  me 
I  have  been  too  proud ! — Perhaps  I  am  a  peasant's  daugh- 
ter ;  and  if  so,  it  is  better  than  to  be  base-born." 

"Ay,  pride!  pride  !"  soliloquised  the  Outlaw;  "it  is 
the  sin  that  made  angels  fall  and  devils  triumph  ! " 

When  Rosalind  was  about  to  return  home,  she  thanked 
her  host  for  all  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  her  strange 
destiny,  and  apologised  for  the  trouble  she  had  caused  ; 
promising  the  next  time  they  met  to  fulfil  Sir  Everard's 
directions,  and  talk  and  sing  to  cheer  his  loneliness. 

The  astonishment  of  the  baronet  when  he  heard  what 
Rosalind  wished,  yet  dreaded,  should  be  communicated 
to  him,  can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  but  how  to  find  Alice 
was  his  chiefest  care  and  greatest  difficulty.  Had  Wil- 
liam been  as  forgiving  as  a  saint,  he  could  not  have 
shown  favour  or  mercy  to  Major  Raymond,  who  bruited 
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his  attachment  to  James  by  words  and  deeds  ;  and  the 
brave  daring  that  had  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  was  suf- 
ficient testimony  of  his  sincerity.  It  was  universally 
believed  that  Cuthbert  had,  ill  as  he  continued,  gone 
to  Ireland  to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  troops  to  fight 
against  the  Williamites ;  and  Alice  had  disappeared 
with  him.  Many  of  as  humble  rank  as  the  poor  Irish 
nurse  had  fallen  victims  to  the  popular  frenzy  that  ex- 
cited the  mob  against  the  Catholics ;  and  Margaret  Ray- 
mond failed  not  to  insinuate  that  Alice  had  consulted  her 
own  safety  as  much  as  her  affection  for  the  son  of  her  old 
chieftain,  by  following  him  away  from  the  field  of  danger. 
Sir  Everard  arrived  at  home  with  a  heart  more  full  of 
the  spirit  of  joy  than  it  had  been  for  months.  It  never 
entered  into  his  calculation,  that  the  whole  mystery  might 
be  a  creation  of  his  wild  friend's  brain.  One,  and  only 
one  idea  had  obtained  possession  of  his  mind.  Under  the 
portico  of  his  own  dwelling  he  encountered  Basil,  who  had 
quickly  returned  from  his  visit  to  his  quarters  ;  passing 
his  arm  affectionately  within  his  son's,  he  led  him  to  the 
library,  where  the  priest  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  high- 
backed  chair,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  his  favourite 
books.  This  apartment  was  very  different  from  Sir 
Everard's  sanctum  at  the  Pleasance  ;  nevertheless  it  bore 
marks  of  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  His  genius  had  taken  a 
wider  range  since  his  facilities  of  extending  his  collection 
had  increased.  Basil  stumbled  against  sundry  skins  and 
preparations,  dried  monkeys  and  .featherless  ostriches  ; 
and,  as  he  took  the  seat  his  father  assigned  him,  fell  against 
a  mummy,  which  in  its  turn  fell  on  the  peace-loving- 
priest,  and  bestowed  a  due  portion  of  dust  and  cobwebs 
upon  his  well-brushed  coloured  vestment. 

"  I  really  wish,  sir,"  said  Basil,  "  I  really  wish,  dear  sir, 
that  you  would  not  stuff  up  this  place  with  so  many  dis- 
agreeable and  ugly  things.  Why,  Father  Frank," — the 
priest,  who  was  brushing  his  coat  most  industriously, 
lifted  up  his  finger  in  the  attitude  of  admonition — "  well, 
Master  Francis,  then,"  continued  Basil ;  u  Master  Francis's 
new  drab  suit  is  almost  spoiled  by  the  dust ;  and,  indeed, 

father,  I  have  no  time  now  to  listen  to " 

"To  what,  Basil?" 

"  Why,  to  any  lectures  about  these  things,"  continued 
the  ungracious  son,  kicking  the  skin  of  a  shark,  that  lay 
at  his  feet,  with  great  disdain  against  a  tailless  lynx.  "  I 
have  so  much  to  do — so  much  to  see  to.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  in  the  world  of  William  in  person  commanding  an 
expedition  against  the  rebellious  Irish ;  and  in  that  he 
must  employ  more  than  his  Dutch  troops," 
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11  Basil,  thou  art  an  ill-conditioned  boy,"  replied  Sir 
Everard,  mildly ;  "  a  sad  youth.  And  concerning  the 

mummy,  it  is  a  rare  and  valuable " 

u  My.  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  it  is  everything  that  you 
could  wish,  and  I  am  delighted  at  having  obtained  it  for 
you  ;  but  now  I  must  really  go." 

"  Stay ;    you  mistake   as   to    the   mummy ;   it   is  not 

exactly " 

"  Then  I  will  get  you  another ;  half-a-dozen,  I  dare  say, 
sir,"  interrupted  the  impatient  soldier  ;  "  but  I  cannot  stay 
now — I  must  really  go." 

"Haifa  dozen!"  ejaculated  the  delighted  naturalist, 
who  had  been  gradually  creeping  on  to  the  sin  of  antiqua- 
riamsm;  "  six !  six  perfect  ones — perfect?  You  did  not 
say  quite  perfect,  Basil  ?  You  were  overreached  in  that 
one  ;  it  has  no  nose." 

u  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  sir;  but  go  I  must.  I  could 
not  stay  another  moment  for  the  world  ;  even  now  those 
cursed — (I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  swearing) — those 
Dutch  squab-like  officers,  tobacco-eating,  brandy- drinking 
vulgarians,  are  like  a  parcel  of  watch-dogs  about  the  king, 
reporting  the  deeds,  words,  and  looks  of  every  officer  who 
has  good  English  blood  in  his  veins.  I  could  not  stay 
another  instant  for  a  score  of  mummies." 

u  Very  well,  Basil,"  said  Sir  Everard,  in  his  usual  quiet 
manner,  as  Basil  reached  the  door.  u  Very  well,  Basil ; 
I  only  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  Rosalind  ;  but  some 
other  time  perhaps  will  do  as  well." 

"About  Rosalind?"  repeated  Basil,  withdrawing  his 
hand  from  the  door,  and  advancing  to  his  father.  "  Oh, 
sir !  that  is  another  matter  altogether.  I  can  hear  anything 
you  have  to  say  about  her." 

"You  cannot  stay  another  moment,  for  the  world, 
you  know,"  persisted  Sir  Everard,  whose  unusual  excite- 
ment of  spirits  betrayed  him  into  something  approaching 
badinage. 

"  Oh,  sir ;  but  anything  relative  to  my  cousin !" 
uBut  the  squab-like  Dutch  officers,"  said  his  father, 
u  may  take  advantage  of  your  absence." 

"Leave  me  to  manage  them.  Here,  now,"  and  the 
young  colonel  seated  himself  very  calmly  in  the  seat  his 
father  had  so  kindly  placed  for  him  when  they  first  entered 
— u  here,  now,  sir,  will  I  wait  quietly  until  you  have  said 
what  you  intended." 

"  I  fear  it  will  inconvenience  you :  perhaps  Rosalind's 
future  settlement  in  life  may  not  be  more  interesting  to 
you  than  a  score  of  mummies." 

17 
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"  For  Heaven's  sake  !  my  dear  father,  do  not  chide  me 
so  severely  for  a  little  impatience.  Rosalind's  future  settle- 
ment !  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Another  page  in  the  heart's  book,"  said  Sir  Everard. 
u  We  curb,  and  bridle  Time,  to  suit  our  own  desires  ;  but 
we  suffer  him  to  gallop  off  with  the  hours  of  our  friends. " 

Basil  bit  his  lip ;  and  then  looked  up  so  anxiously  in 
his  father's  face  that  the  appeal  was  unanswerable,  except 
by  the  information  which  Basil  longed  not  more  to  hear 
than  his  father  to  communicate. 

Two  or  three  times  the  baronet  cleared  his  voice,  and 
began  unconnected  sentences  as  to  his  affection  for  Rosa, 
his  gratitude  for  her  obedience,  his  trust  in  her  virtues,  his 
admiration  of  her  character :  he  reverted  to  her  attention 
to  him  in  prison,  her  duty,  her  gentleness,  her  talents; 
even  her  beauty  was  eulogised  in  terms  of  admiration  and 
tenderness. 

"  She  has  never  given  me  a  moment's  uneasiness — never 
cost  me  a  doubt,  a  fear,  a  sigh,  or  a  tear,  except,  indeed, 
such  tears  as  love  sends  gushing  from  the  heart  when  it  is 
all  too  full  for  words !  Even  you,  Basil,  will  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  the  confession  that  I  rested  more  upon  the  idea 
that  Rosalind  would  be  the  prop  and  companion  of  my  very 
old  age,  than  I  did  upon  the  hope  that  circumstances  would 
permit  my  son  to  be  always  with  me." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  Basil  trembled  with  an  unde- 
fined dread  that  his  father's  preface  was  to  be  followed  by 
some  announcement  which  would  chill  his  very  soul, 

u  This  hope,"  continued  Sir  Everard,  after  gulping  down 
a  glass  of  water  that  stood  near  him  on  the  table,  "  is  now 
past.  Rosalind  is  not  my  brother's  child !" 

"  Not ! "  echoed  the  astonished  priest.  "  Who,  then,  is 
she?" 

Sir  Everard  could  not  tell ;  he  would  have  given,  gladly 
given,  half  his  wealth  to  know :  he  related  distinctly  all 
the  Outlaw  had  told  him,  and  once  telling  the  tale  hardly 
satisfied  Basil's  curiosity. 

"  I  thought  with  pain  yesterday,  my  son,"  said  the  kind 
father,  "  that  I  perceived  on  your  part  an  attachment  to 
this  dear  girl,  which  circumstances  would  have  obliged  me 
to  repress.  I  would  rather  see  the  headstone  placed  upon 
your  grave,  than  see  you  wedded  to  a  cousin.  You  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  reason ;  but  now " 

Basil  seized  his  father's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
without  a  word. 

"  We  must  find  this  nurse  forthwith ;  for,  after  all,  her 
testimony  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  the  priest ;  "  and, 
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having  found  her,  I  think  I  could  find  means  to  force 
open  confession  on  a  point  which  so  deeply  interests 
us  all." 

"  But,  Father  Frank,  you  must  have  known  this,"  said 
Basil ;  "it  could  not  have  been  concealed  from  you." 

"  Private  confession  is  a  sacred  deposit,  never  divulged 
— never  violated ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  did  not 
know :  and  whenever  I  pressed  Alice  on  the  subject  of 
confession,  which  I  did  frequently,  she  told  me  she  feared 
to  make,  what  in  the  expressive  language  of  her  country 
she  called  '  a  clean  breast,1  because  she  had  one  sin  to 
tell,  that  she  should  carry  with  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  tell  it  only  when  the  pains  of  death  were  on 
her,  to  save  her  soul  from  everlasting  fire.  This,  doubt- 
less, was  the  cause  of  her  avoiding  the  sacraments  of  a 
religion  to  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  is 
sincerely  and  perfectly  devoted." 

"  But  Rosalind — may  I  seek  Ler,  and  say "  ex- 
claimed Basil. 

"  Say — that  I  will  be  a  father  to  her,"  interrupted  Sir 
Everard.  "  Sure  I  am,  there  is  no  churl's  blood  in  her 
veins.  I  will  indeed  be  to  her  a  father ;  and  you  may  be 
a  brother,  if  it  please  you — that  I  leave  unto  your  wisdom ! " 

Wisdom,  indeed  ! — a  lover's  wisdom  ! — What  could  Sir 
Everard  be  thinking  of  when  he  framed  so  silly  a  sen- 
tence ?  One  might  (with  a  difference)  as  well  talk  of  the 
wisdom  of  fools,  the  piety  of  sinners,  the  honesty  of  law- 
yers, the  bravery  of  cowards,  the  patriotism  of  reformers, 
or  the  unblemished  honour  of  a  courtier.  Wisdom  of 
lovers  !  Alack !  they  have  none,  good  sir ;  they  act  in  a 
minute,  and  gain  wisdom  in  years.  Cupid's  arrows  were 
never  yet  tipped  with  wisdom ; — they  are  more  frequently 
steeped  in  the  waters  of  repentance. 

Colonel  Sydney's  heart  had  been  taken  by  storm ;  but 
it  had  been  kept  by  the  virtue,  the  modesty  and  discretion 
of  his  heart's  mistress.  He  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
case,  but  he  cherished  the  diamond  it  contained ;  and  it 
needed  not  another  word  to  send  him  flying  from  the 
library  to  the  door  of  Rosalind's  chamber.  He  knocked 
— there  was  no  answer  :  again — still  all  was  silent.  As  he 
turned  from  the  door  he  did  not  observe  that  a  female 
servant  was  standing  weeping  on  the  staircase. 

He  flew  to  the  little  apartment  she  used  to  call  her  own ; 
the  harpsichord  was  open,  and  some  duets  were  scattered 
upon  it  which  he  had  heard  Margaret  and  her  singing 
together  that  morning.  Margaret's  drawings  (and  she 
excelled  in  that  accomplishment)  were  scattered  over  the 
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table ;  and  a  handkerchief  he  had  seen  Rosalind  embroider- 
ing was  on  the  ground.  He  knew  not  why,  but  despite  his 
haste  he  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  and  hastened  through  the 
suite  of  rooms  where  they  received  company : — still  there 
was  no  Rosalind  ;  and  as  he  again  crossed  the  hall,  to  tell 
his  father  he  could  not  find  her,  the  weeping  servant 
arrested  his  progress  by  saying — 

44  My  young  lady  is  gone,  sir." 

"  Gone ! — who  is  gone  ?  " 

41  Mistress  Rosalind,  sir." 

41  You  are  mad !"  exclaimed  Basil,  turning  deadly  pale, 
and  leaning  against  a  pedestal  for  support, — u  you  are 
mad!" 

44 1  am  Mary  Cahill,  the  poor  Irish  girl  that  Mistress 
Rosalind  was  so  good  to,"  said  the  poor  creature,  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break  ; — u  and  all  the  servants  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Mistress  Rosalind  is  gone,  and  Mistress 
Margaret  knows  it  too." 

As  soon  as  Basil  could  speak,  he  made  his  father  under- 
stand that  Rosalind  was  not  in  the  house  ;  and  Margaret 
Raymond  was  entreated  to  come  to  the  library  and  explain 
what  had  occurred.  At  first,  she  requested  to  be  excused 
— she  was  ill,  agitated,  and  unable  to  bear  the  presence  of 
any  one.  The  servants  could  only  say,  that  soon  after 
Rosalind  had  gone  out,  Alice  Murrough  made  her  appear- 
ance among  them,  and  demanded  to  see  Mistress  Margaret, 
as  Mistress  Rosalind  was  out ;  that  Alice  remained  shut  up 
with  her  for  some  time,  and  during  that  period  they  had 
heard  their  voices  loud  and  fierce ;  that  on  Rosalind's 
return,  she  also  went  to  Margaret's  room,  and  remained 
but  a  short  time,  when  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  servant 
who  answered  it  was  told  to  pack  up  a  portion  of  Mistress 
Rosalind's  wardrobe,  under  Alice's  directions.  During  that 
time  Rosalind,  they  said,  was  writing,  and  what  she  wrote 
she  gave  to  Margaret :  that  then  a  hackney  was  sent  for, 
and  Alice  and  Rosalind  entered  together,  and  the  coach 
drove  off;  but  such  was  the  agitation  of  the  servants,  so 
great  was  their  commotion,  that  they  could  neither  tell  the 
number  of  the  coach,  nor  where  it  had  been  ordered  to 
drive  to. 

Immediately  Sir  Everard  went  himself  to  Margaret,  and 
desired  she  would  give  the  letter  which  the  servants  as- 
serted she  had  received  from  Rosalind. 

She  requested  Sir  Everard  to  spare  her  till  the  morning, 
or  at  least  for  an  hour  or  two,  promising,  that  when  the 
shock  her  feelings  had  experienced  permitted  her  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  she  would  tell  all  she  knew ;  but  denied 
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most  positively  that  she  had  received  any  letter  from  Rosa- 
lind. 

This  was  a  state  of  suspense  too  agonising  to  be  endured ; 
and  Basil  entreated  the  priest  to  command  Margaret  to 
meet  them,  and  unravel  what  she  could  of  the  mystery. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  young  lady  cares  much  for  the  com- 
mands of  our  holy  Church,"  said  the  priest ;  "but  I  will 
do  as  you  desire." 

In  a  little  time  he  returned,  accompanied  by  Margaret, 
who  appeared  to  have  regained  her  self-possession,  although 
her  cheek  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  looked  swollen  and  heavy. 
Her  rich  robe  of  crimson  satin  was  clasped  round  her 
slender  figure  by  a  golden  band  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  the 
most  brilliant  diamonds,  and  a  star  formed  of  the  same 
glorious  jewels  glittered  on  her  brow.  These  were  the 
only  ornaments  she  ever  wore,  and  they  agreed  well  with 
the  gorgeous  style  of  her  matured  beauty.  When  she 
entered,  she  did  not  walk  boldly  into  the  room,  as  was  her 
usual  custom,  but  sank  into  a  recess  near  the  door  ;  and 
as  she  sat,  the  folds  of  the  rich  dark  satin  drapery,  assuming 
a  still  more  sombre  appearance  from  the  position  of  the 
lights,  while  the  diamond  star  glittered  dazzlingly  on  her 
forehead,  gave  to  her  the  character  of  a  young  sibyl,  about 
to  enact  a  part  in  some  mystic  sacrifice. 

"  Spare  me,  Sir  Everard  ;  spare  and  forgive  me,  for  I  am 
innocent — innocent  of  any  knowledge  of,  or  any  participa- 
tion in,  the  event  which  1  perceive  has  caused  such  distress 
to  my  most  kind  friends.  I  never  thought  it  would  have 
terminated  thus ;  although  I  knew  Colonel  Sydney  had 
recorded  what  I  once  hinted  about  a  Bible  that  he  saw  iri 
my  brother's  possession." 

She  paused.  The  game  she  played  was  bold,  deep,  and 
dangerous.  Her  fortunes  were  cast  upon  a  die  ;  and  her 
danger,  her  moral  destruction,  certain  if  she  failed. 

u  Go  on,"  said  the  priest ;  for  neither  Basil  nor  Sir 
Everard  could  speak.  They  remained  silent,  gasping 
almost  for  breath. 

u  On  her  return  this  evening  she  told  me  she  had  re- 
ceived proof  that  she  was  not  your  relative."  Again  Mar- 
garet paused.  Her  eyes  glanced  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  she  addressed.  The  silence  was  deep 
and  heavy.  She  drew  her  breath  with  a  suffocating  effort, 
and  continued : — "  She  said  she  could  no  longer  remain 
here,  but  was  determined  to — accept  the  hand  of— my 
brother !" 

"  Impossible  ! "  exclaimed  Basil.  "  Major  Raymond  fled 
three  weeks  since!" 
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Margaret  had  worked  herself  up  to  the  point  she  wished ; 
and  summoning  all  her  courage,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  taking  Sir  Everard's  hand  within  her  own,  she  raised 
it  to  her  lips,  respectfully  dropping  at  the  same  time  her 
knee  upon  the  hassock  on  which  his  foot  rested.  ''For- 
give me,  sir  !  I  practised  deception  both  towards  you  and 
Colonel  Sydney  on  the  subject  of  Cuthbert's  departure  ; 
hut  I  call  God  most  solemnly  to  witness,  and  pray  that  the 
gates  of  heaven  may  never  open  to  my  sorrowing  spirit,  if 
I  had  an  idea  of  the  strong  tie  subsisting  between  my 
brother  and  Kosalind.  I  knew  there  was  a  slight  affection, 
an  interchanging  of  small  £ifts,  a  brotherly  and  sisterly 
kindness  :  it  was  only  to  save  him,  to  render  him  more 
secure  until  he  was  able  to  depart,  that  I  joined  with  Alice 
in  keeping  his  abode  secret.  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so,  as  we  could  not  trust  any  of  his  associates." 

"  Not  trust  me  ?  "  said  Basil.    "  Did  I  ever  betray— 

"  Not  you  ;  but  it  would  have  placed  you  in  a  most  pain- 
ful position  to  have  known  his  hiding-place,  and  yet,  as  an 
officer  of  the  present  dynasty,,  been  obliged  to  keep  a 
traitor's  secret.  I  dreaded  that  the  very  air  of  heaven 
should  know  it  kissed  his  cheek  ;  and  I  concealed  the  fact 
of  my  brother's  being  still  in  London  from  every  human 
being,  from  his  dear  friend — from  all  but  Kosalind !  Alice 
we  frequently  admitted  secretly  into  the  house,  to  tell  me 
of  his  health  ;  but,  through  Rosalind's  absence  this  even- 
ing, the  servants  saw  her  enter.  I  little  thought — oh ! 
sirs !  how  can  I  confess — that  one  so  dear  to  my  heart's 
friendship  should  be  so  wanting  in  right  maiden  modesty ! 
I  little  thought  that,  while  we  slept,  she  wandered  forth 
secretly  to  his  poor  lodging,  night  after  night,  and  pledged 
herself  his  wife." 

Basil  ground  his  teeth  in  convulsive  agony. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  seemed  unaffected  by 
the  scene,  and  that  was  Father  Frank.  Never  for  a  single 
moment  was  his  eye  withdrawn  from  Margaret ;  he  looked 
as  he  would  read  her  very  soul,  so  deep,  so  earnest  was 
his  gaze. 

44  Father  !"  exclaimed  Basil,  "  I'll  not  believe  it ;  I  can- 
not believe,  nor  can  you,  this  foul  aspersion.  Your  pardon, 
Mistress  Margaret ;  your  brow  need  not  grow  pale  at  the 
assertion.  You  may  be  yourself  deceived." 

44  Colonel  Sydney,"  she  replied,  with  a  dignity  that  had 
so  much  of  the  purity  of  truth  that  the  priest's  doubts  were 
weakened  ;  "  Colonel  Sydney,  I  love  both  my  brother  and 
Rosalind  too  dearly  not  to  be  willing,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  prove  her  freedom  from  the  blasting  influence  of  hypo- 
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crisy,  to  sacrifice  all  that  a  maiden  honourably  can,  with 
willingness,  with  joy!  Cuthbert  and  myself  have  been 
alone  all  our  lives  in  this  cold  world.  I  have  had  nothing 
else  but  him  to  love,  nothing  but  him  to  cling  to  upon 
earth  ;  yet,  from  henceforth,  I  cannot  love  him  as  I  used ; 
I  cannot  think  of  him  who  taught  my  friend  deception  such 
as  she  learnt  to  practise,  with  any  other  feeling  than — I 
must  not  name  what  I  so  strongly  feel  towards  one  I  was 
so  proud  to  call  my  brother.  What  am  I  now  ?  A  poor, 
houseless,  friendless  creature,  thrown  upon  the  benevolence 
of  strangers ;  and  yet — but  I  came  not  here  to  speak  of 
my  own  griefs.  You,  sir,  whose  paternal  care  was  o'er  her 
for  so  many  years " 

u  Said  you  she  left  no  letter — left  no  message — no  token 
— no  word — nothing  to  explain  ?"  interrupted  Sir  Everard; 
all  the  warm  affections  of  his  nature  gushing  from  his  eyes. 
u  Oh,  Rosalind  ! — my  child!  my  more  than  child! — my 
heart's  first-born  ;  whom  I  loved,  cherished  ;  and  who,  in 
her  turn,  loved  me  as  a  child  never  before  loved  father  ! 
There  is  some  necromancy  here,  and  for  once  I'll  bid  the 
stars  be  read  that  I  may  search  it  out ;  the  thing  were  else 
impossible.  No  word  to  me — no  word  to  Basil  ?  Basilr 
my  son ! "  continued  the  old  gentleman,  looking  to  where 
Basil  sat,  the  light  of  the  fading  lamp  resting  on  his  head, 
which  was  nearly  buried  in  his  hands.  Sir  Everard  roser 
and  went  towards  him ;  the  youth's  fingers  were  twisted 
in  his  long  curling  hair.  His  father  bent  over  him,  mur- 
muring such  words  of  consolation  as  rose  to  his  lips  ;  and 
the  priest,  knowing  that  the  day  had  dawned,  opened  the 
shutters  :  the  light  came  rushing  in  ;  and  Margaret  covered 
her  eyes,  and  again  sank  into  the  recess  she  had  occupied 
upon  first  entering  the  library. 

Basil  returned  no  answer  to  his  father's  caresses,  and 
Margaret  claimed  Sir  Everard's  permission  to  retire. 
Again  he  asked  if  there  had  been  no  letter  for  him — no 
message  of  consolation  or  of  hope — and  again  the  wily 
maiden  answered,  u  None."  The  old  weeping  man  bade 
"  God  bless  her  !" — and  hid  his  face  in  the  cushions  of  his 
seat. 

Father  Frank  opened  the  door ;  and,  as  Margaret  bowed 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  politeness,  he  said,  "  God  re- 
compense thee  through  this  life  and  the  next,  according  to 
the  truth  thou  hast  now  spoken  !" 

She  started — shuddered — smiled ;  and,  without  another 
word  or  sign,  passed  to  her  own  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

No  efforts  were  wanting  on.  the  part  of  Basil  Sydney  to 
discover  whether  Cuthbert  Raymond  had  really  gone  to 
Ireland,  or  still  lingered  in  the  metropolis.  Night  and  day 
his  labours  were  unceasing  ;  he  had  scouts  in  every  direc- 
tion, venturing  even  to  employ  the  agents  of  the  new 
4  regime 7  to  trace  him  to  his  lair. 

As  to  poor  Sir  Everard,  his  spirit  seemed  perfectly 
broken ;  he  had  no  disposition  to  do  anything,  or  to  go 
anywhere.  He  was  sinking  almost  into  a  state  of  childish- 
ness, and  hardly  was  at  the  pains  to  restrain  his  tears  be- 
fore his  visitors.  The  aifairs  of  life  passed  on  unheeded ; 
the  queen's  royal  present  hardly  drew  forth  the  necessary 
meed  of  thanks  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  Ralph  Bradwell 
seemed  to  the  full  in  as  much  trouble  as  his  master.  Rosa- 
lind had  been  the  guiding-star  of  both  ;  and  both  sought 
in  vain  for  another. 

Brano,  deprived  of  his  moderate  exercise  and  his  free 
forest  air,  appeared  to  sympathise  in  their  griefs,  and 
moped  as  heavily  and  sadly  as  any  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  secret  sympathies  could  desire. 

Basil,  finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  declared  that  he 
would  seek  no  farther  ;  that  he  had  no  claim  upon  Mistress 
Rosalind  other  than  that  which  friendship  dictated  ;  and, 
as  sh  had  chosen  for  herself,  he  had  no  right  to  pur- 
sue her  any  longer.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
formed  this  resolution  only  when  all  his  exertions  to  reco- 
ver her  had  been  unavailing ;  then,  but  not  till  then,  he 
grew  marvellously  wise.  Basil,  however,  was  no  longer 
the  Basil  he  had  been  ; — no  longer  flying  from  his  soldier 
friends  to  his  father's  house,  there  to  talk,  and  sing,  and 
tarry  till  duty  again  summoned  him  forth.  He  rushed 
from  one  employment  to  another ;  his  sorrow  was  not  that 
of  piping  melancholy,  which  sighs  and  melts  itself  away 
in  tears ;  he  fought  with  it  as  became  a  man,  but  still 
around  his  heart  it  festered : — despite  the  night's  carouse, 
the  day's  display,  grief  sat  upon  his  pillow,  and  his  heart 
was  full  of  bitter  sorrow.  Margaret  Raymond  had  en- 
treated Sir  Everard  to  permit  her  departure  the  day  after 
the  disappearance  of  Rosalind.  "  Whither  ?"  She  knew 
not,  but  she  could  not  remain  a  burthen  there.  She 
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would  write  to  the  Mary  Lady  Powis,  who  perhaps  would 
afford  her  an  asylum  in  the  new  convent  she  was  about 
to  establish  at  Rouen ;  although  she  confessed  that  her 
belief  in  Romanism  had  been  much  shaken  latterly.  But 
she  heeded  not  persecution ;  she  could  glory  in  it ;  and 
if  her  faith  were  changed,  she  would  declare  it  to  the 
world  ;  but  till  that  was  the  case,  she  entreated  Sir  Eve- 
rard  not  to  mention  her  doubts  either  to  Lady  Sydney  or 
Father  Frank  :  the  former  it  would  pain  ;  and  the  latter 
had,  she  knew,  conceived  an  aversion  to  her  already, 
suspecting  her  defalcation  upon  that  very  point.  This 
was  precisely  the  sort  of  argument  that  would  act  the 
most  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Everard ;  he  appre- 
ciated her  delicacy,  and  panted  for  her  conversion ;  it  gave 
his  mind  something  to  dwell  upon — some  rest — and  he 
began  to  think  of  Margaret  as  a  very  superior  and  very 
beautiful  being ;  besides,  he  could  talk  to  her  of  Rosalind. 
Basil  had  suddenly  interdicted  the  mention  of  her  name — 
Father  Frank  had  gone  down  for  a  little  time,  he  said,  to 
Sydney  Pleasance — whom,  then,  had  he  to  speak  to  him  of 
Rosalind  but  Margaret  ?  and  she  spoke  of  her  so  kindly, 
with  so  much  tenderness,  and  seemed  so  much  to  sorrow 
rather  than  to  condemn — palliating  her  last,  indeed,  her 
only  sin,  against  Sir  Everard,  so  kindly  on  the  score  of 
human  or  rather  love -like  frailty — that  the  baronet  almost 
worshipped  her,  while  he  blamed  her  misplaced  generosity. 
He  would  not  hear  of  Margaret's  withdrawing  herself 
from  their  protection.  Lady  Sydney,  he  said,  had  no 
companion,  and  whom  could  she  so  value  as  Margaret, 
when  she  should  repair  to  the  country  or  Lady  Sydney 
visit  London  ? 

There  was  also,  at  times,  a  peculiar,  spell-like  fascination 
about  Margaret — a  sort  of  power  by  which  she  commanded 
attention — that  Basil,  when  he  did  enter  his  father's  house, 
felt  its  influence  without  knowing  that  it  existed.  It  had 
been  vainly  exerted  in  the  presence  of  one  so  superior 
in  his  estimation  ;  but,  when  the  sun  is  set,  we  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  moon.  Margaret  ever  avoided  the 
points  that  could  recall  the  memory  of  Rosalind  ;  the  seal 
of  silence  was  set  upon  the  songs  they  had  sung  together. 
Rosalind's  dress  was  blonde  and  gay,  as  was  her  nature. 
Margaret  studied  the  sombre  and  magnificent.  Diamonds, 
not  pearls,  sparkled  upon  her  brow ;  and  she  touched  her 
harp  with  matchless  skill  to  melancholy  music — the  sort 
of  melancholy  that  would  soothe,  yet  wile  the  mind  from 
thought.  Basil  heard  Margaret  admired  by  those  of  his 
companions  who  visited  his  father,  although  she  kept  them 
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all  at  bay  by  the  proud  stateliness  of  her  demeanour  ;  and, 
when  she  spoke  to  him,  there  was  a  gentle  pity  in  her  eye 
which  forced  him  to  resolve  that  he  -would  not  appear  to 
her  as  a  poor  love-sick  swain. 

It  is  strange,  but  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  men 
seem  to  look  on  faithfulness  in  love  as  a  species  of  reproach, 
of  which  they  do  not  like  to  be  suspected :  they  deem  it 
wrong  to  cherish  fidelity  ;  and,  instead  of  the  willow,  bear 
the  oak,  as  one  should  say,  "  See !  what  care  I  for  con- 
stancy!" Could  Basil's  heart  have  been  read,  much 
would  have  appeared  at  variance  with  the  bustle  of  his 
manner  and  the  proud  glancing  of  his  eye  ;  much,  much 
at  variance  with  the  loud  laugh  and  gay  unfettered  carriage 
by  which  he  sought  to  make  his  father  think  that  he  felt 
not.  Sometimes  he  even  deceived  himself :  'twas  but  for 
a  little  time — for  the  heart  returned  to  its  heaviness,  even 
as  a  bird  to  its  nest. 

Soon  after  Father  Frank's  arrival  at  the  Pleasance,  and 
while  Basil  was  outwardly  busied  in  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions that  heralded  the  Irish  expedition  of  King  William, 
the  young  soldier  received  a  letter  from  his  mother.  It 
was  a  strange  mingling  of  superstitious  weakness  and  na- 
tural strength,  and  a  portion  of  its  contents  will  further 
illustrate  her  character.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
it  continued : — 

"  I  cannot  believe  but  that  the  tale  of  her  not  being  Sir 
Everard's  niece  is  one  of  the  mystic  nets  which  Satan 
twists  to  mislead  his  children  from  the  way  they  ought  to 
go.  SHE  well  knew  the  Sydney  ban,  and  trumped  up  the 
story,  with  some  pretended  assistance,  to  dupe  your  too 
credulous  father  ;  but  the  veil  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the 
deformity  exposed.  The  influence  of  the  planet  which 
swayed  her  passions  was  superior  to  Mercury,  who  teach- 
eth  knavery — and  so  she  fell. 

"  It  is  a  year  of  falls  and  changing  dynasties.  Great 
is  the  consternation,  and  still  greater  will  it  be  ; — princes 
and  kings  in  trouble  and  much  danger.  The  vial  of  wrath 
is  still  pouring  out  upon  the  devoted  land.  For  you  there 
is  change,  ANOTHER  change,  the  most  important  of  your 
life  :  though  little  did  I  count  upon  the  great  and  despe- 
rate apostacy  you  have  yielded  to.  My  son  to  desert  a 
fallen  king !— but  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  !  Princes,  I 
have  heard,  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  that  produce  good 
or  evil  times,  and  which  excite  much  veneration,  but  have 
no  rest.  For  the  present  ruler,  he  may  possess  the 
crooked  wisdom  of  cunning,  which  our  late  king,  of  blessed 
memory,  did  so  truly  despise ;  but  as  all  knowledge,  ac- 
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cording'to  Plato,  is  but  remembrance,  I  will  console  myself 
by  thinking  of  what  has  been,  not  of  what  is,  and  trust  to 
God  for  what  may  come  :  even  as  the  diurnal  motion  keep- 
eth  time,  so*  doth  observation  nourish  both  wisdom  and 
contempt  of  earthly  things. 

u  Through  the  interposition  of  some  unknown  and 
secret  power,  my  venerated  friend,  the  Lady  Mary  Powis, 
is  to  obtain  full  compensation  for  the  injuries  her  dwelling 
sustained  during  the  late  blasphemous  and  accursed  riots. 
She  has  also  received  a  permit  to  travel  safely  to  London, 
to  adjust  all  her  affairs  ;  and,  as  she  goes  most  secretly,  I 
purpose  to  accompany  her.  My  heart  yearns  to  see  you, 
my  dear  and  beloved  child.  Would  that  I  prized  you  less 
— that  I  valued  less  my  boy,  my  only,  only  one  ! — that  I 
could  throw  his  image  from  my  heart,  as  readily  as  he 
flings  down  the  sword  and  pennon  of  his  most  gentle  and 
most  rightful  king  !  But,  no  !  every  echo  of  my  frame 
answers  to  that  dear  word,  mother  !  and  I  would  fain  see, 
and  hear,  and  look  once  more  upon  my  child.  Once  ! — 
did  I  indeed  write  once  ? — alas  !  alas  !  I  meant  that  once 
to  be  eternity  !  Tell  your  father  of  my  intended  journey. 
It  could  not  have  been  he  who  interceded  with  the  king 
for  the  poor  abbess.  Her  piety  deserves  much  praise,  and 
stimulates  my  zeal :  she  wears  a  shirt  of  coarsest  horse- 
hair, mortifies  her  flesh,  and  covets  penances  and  punish- 
ment. She  joins  with  me  in  love  to  Margaret.  I  owe 
your  father  thanks  for  his  kindness  to  my  favourite,  whom 
I  do  beseech  to  choose  me  out  some  five-piled  velvet,  of 
the  brightest  black,  sufficient  to  form  an  ample  dress,  and 
everything  besides  the  mantua-maker  deems  necessary  ; 
for  though  I  shall  not  go  to  court,  yet  need  I  due  attention 
to  my  private  toilette.  The  holy  mother,  too,  desires  a 
veil  of  foreign  crape,  and  many  ells  of  costly  cambric  ;  so 
that  Margaret  can  have  some  ready  in  the  house. 

"  And  now,  God  shield  you  and  protect  you  !  prays 

u  YOUR  MOTHER." 

It  was  with  expressions  of  mingled  gratitude  and  sor- 
row that  Margaret  received  information  of  her  friend's  in- 
tended visit. 

"It  may  seem  thankless  and  ungrateful,  Colonel  Syd- 
ney," she  said,  "  but  I  tremble  to  meet  your  mother  and 
the  abbess.  I  think  now  with  far  different  feelings  upon 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  Church  :  it  was  one  of  the 
advantages  I  derived  from  Kosalind,  and  the  converse  I 
have  heard  you  both  enter  upon  at  various  times.  How 
can  I  play  the  hypocrite  ?  how  pretend  to  feel  what  I  feel 
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not?  how  undermine  their  happiness,  and  shut  against 
myself  the  only  door  which  opens  to  me  an  asylum  ?  " 

Margaret  well  knew  that  one  of  the  very  surest  ways  by 
which  a  woman  can  interest  a  man's  feelings  is  to  talk  of 
her  intention  of  retiring  from  the  world  ;  it  is  certain  to 
take  effect.  Men,  particularly  young  ones,  consider  what 
is  called  the  world,  and  its  associations,  as  the  greatest 
earthly  blessing.  To  be  well  thought  of  by  the  world — 
to  rank  high  in  the  world — to  be  esteemed  by  the  world — 
to  make  a  noise  in  the  world — is,  in  all  its  various  modi- 
fications, a  man's  ambition  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 

A  woman  need  only  talk  of  for  ever  relinquishing  its 
attractions  to  raise  a  general  hue  and  cryr  arid  excite  a 
genuine  sentiment  of  pity  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  all 
her  male  acquaintances.  Margaret  ,was  quite  aware  of 
this  ;  and  certainly  played  her  cards  with  greater  skill 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  novice.  She  seemed 
to  withdraw  from  Colonel's  Sydney's  society,  evincing  at 
the  same  time  a  delicate  interest  in  his  affairs,  and  contri- 
buting to  his  tastes  and  comforts  ;  always  ready  to  attend 
to  Sir  Everard's  wishes,  and  endeavouring  to  sooth  and 
rally  his  depressed  spirits.  She  condoled  with  him  as  day 
after  day  had  passed  bringing  no  letter,  no  tidings  of  or 
from  Kosalind :  the  hour  when  the  post  letters  were  dis- 
tributed was  to  him  one  of  unmitigated  bitterness ;  hope 
seemed  to  revive  in  the  morning,  but  to  be  destroyed  ere 
night;  and  his  anxiety  weakened  and  undermined  his 
health.  More  than  once,  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Margaret's 
statement  occurred  to  his  mind  ;  but  the  fact  that  Rosalind 
had  accompanied  Alice  from  his  house,  and  had  never 
since  been  heard  of,  was  enough — it  was  the  blight  that 
deadened  all  his  hopes. 

One  evening,  as  Basil  had  been  staying  rather  longer 
than  usual,  listening  to  the  tones  of  Margaret's  harp,  talk- 
ing a  little  on  religious  subjects,  a  little  upon  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  a  very  little  upon  the  sympathies  of  souls, 
he  was  told  that  his  valet  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,"  said  poor  Sandy,  "  but 
I  never  axed  friendship  or  favour  from  you  or  from  any 
gentleman  since  I've  had  the  honour  of  being  a  soldier. 
Whoever's  king  I'm  bound  to  sarve,  seeing  that  a  soldier's 
first  duty  is  obedience.  Who  is  he  bound  to,  except  those 
whose  first  duty  is  to  command  ? — and  I  take  it,  they  who 
are  born  to  that  have  an  easy  life  of  it,  because  it's  a 
thing  no  ways  so  difficult  to  learn  as  the  other ; — that's 
my  maxim.  But  the  thing  I  want,  ye  see,  sir,  is  leave  of 
absence  for  one  week,  or  maybe  two — for  a  reason  I  have." 
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14  Leave  of  absence !"  repeated  Colonel  Sydney :  "why, 
Jemmings,  it  is  a  strange  time  to  ask  it  now,  when  none  of 
us  know  the  moment  we  may  be  ordered  to  Ireland  !  Be- 
sides, why  do  you  want  it?  I  really  cannot  grant  it ;  " — 
and  Colonel  Sydney  was  turning  from  the  hall,  when 
Sandy,  stroking  down  his  hair  flat,  said — 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Master  Basil,  but  I  know'd  you  as 
a  boy — and  a  toe  one  you  were,  very  quiet,  and  kind, 
and  considerate :  but,  to  be  sure,  knowledge  of  the  world 
changes  us  all ;  and  now  I'm  coloneled  over  by  the  boy  I 
nursed  in  my  arms.  However,  please  your  honour,  I 
think  it  only  fair  and  honest  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  don't 
give  me  the  leave,  I'll  take  it ! " 

Basil  bore  pretty  well  with  many  of  his  valet's  extra- 
ordinary freaks,  but  this  was  almost  past  bearing,  and  he 
was  both  provoked  and  amused  at  the  calmness  with  which 
the  fellow  declared  his  intention. 

"Take  it!"  he  repeated; — uthen  you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  consequences." 

u  Yes,  your  honour,  oh,  yes  ;  I  know  the  consequences 
— to  be  shot  is  the  worst ;  and  when  my  leave's  up,  I'd 
rather  be  shot  than  not." 

"  You  cannot  be  serious,  Jemmings  ?  " 

u  Yes,  your  honour,  I'm  always  serious  of  late  ;  for,  as 
the  poet  says " 

"  I  would  rather  hear  your  opinion  than  the  poet's, 
Jemmings,"  said  Basil,  dreading  the  quotation. 

"  Thank  your  honour  for  the  compliment ;  but  in  regard 
of  the  leave " 

"  Indeed  it  would  do  me  harm  at  head-quarters,  if  I 
were  to  grant  you  anything  of  the  sort.  You  don't  know 
how  it  might  be  misrepresented." 

"  Do  harm  to  your  honour!"  said  the  poor  fellow; 
"  God  forbid  I  should  be  the  cause  of  harm !  Oh,  no. 
God  bless  you,  sir !  you'll  never  have  a  more  faithful 
servant  than  Sandy  Jemmings."  He  turned  away ;  but 
Basil  saw  the  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes. 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  exclaimed  his  colonel,  u  what  is  the 
matter  ?  You  do  not  surely  intend  to  put  your  threat  into 
execution  V  " 

^  "  Please  God,  yes,  sir ;  I  certainly  do,  sir.     A  man  can 
die  but  once,  sir." 

"  But  there  is  no  honour  in  desertion." 

"  No,  sir,  no  honour  ;  but  if  there  was  dishonour,  I 
could  not  help  it.  It  is  before  me,  sir,  and  I  must  do  it !" 

But  we  must  permit  Sandy  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own 
way. 
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"  I  dare  say  your  honour  remembers  the  time  Miss  Rosy 
disappeared ; — well,  Master  Basil,  about  then,  his  honour, 
Sir  Everard,  brought  home  poor  Cicely  ;  and  the  kind 
fellow  Ralph,  who  of  a  certainty  had  half  the  little  brain 
he  possessed  knocked  out  by  those  fellows,  Sergeant  Snap- 
'em  and  party,  told  me  that  the  housekeeper  had  given  her 
a  neat  little  room,  and  was  good  to  her.  But,  says  Ralph, 
she's  dying.  Now,  your  honour,  that  love's  a  great  mys- 
tery, as  you  shall  see  ;  for  what  was  she  to  me  ? — and 
yet  I  couldn't  see  her  die  ;  and  I  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing else  day  or  night,  night  or  day:  everything  went 
wrong  with  me  ;  I  was  too  late  on  parade,  too  early  here. 
I  positively  turned  my  shot-belt  the  wrong  way,  and  mis- 
took my  sword  for  my  firelock  !  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Cicely !  At  last,  I  asked  Mistress  Black  to  let  me  see 
her,  which  at  first  (that  was  natural  enough,  from  her 
being  an  old  maid)  she  mystified  about,  and  would  not 
hear  of;  but  at  last  Cicely,  the  poor  creeter,  she  said, 
talked  of  me  a  great  deal,  and  so  she  thought  she  would 
let  me  go  into  the  room.  I've  looked  death  in  the  face 
hundreds  of  times,  your  honour ;  I've  slept  amongst 
groans,  and  helped  at  many  an  amputation  ;  and  no  one 
could  say,  '  Jemmings,  your  cheek  is  pale.'  But  I  never 
yet  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  as  when  I  looked  upon  Cicely 
that  morning.  Many's  the  time  in  the  New  Forest  I 
thought  her  foot  more  fleet  than  the  roe,  and  her  voice 
earlier  and  clearer  tban  the  lark's.  She  was  almost  a  child 
then  ;  and  half  her  day  was  spent  in  twisting  flowers  about 
her  head,  in  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  streams,  and  in 
dancing  on  their  banks.  Many  a  day  have  1  stowed  myself 
away  in  a  bramble  thicket,  that  I  might  see  her  pass,  or 
hear  her  voice  as  she  sung  out  the  wild  songs  that  she 
would  not  sing  if  she  thought  I  was  on  guard  !  She  had  a 
flinty  heart  to  me  ;  and  yet — your  honour  will  forgive  me, 
I  hope,"  continued  the  poor  fellow,  turning  away  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion — u  but  my  heart  was  not  so  to  her." 

He  paused,  and  Basil  sympathised  with  him  more  than 
he  used  formerly  to  do  ;  not  that  the  iron  sergeant  had 
grown  more  interesting,  but  simply  because  Basil  himself 
had  tasted  of  the  bitterness  he  described.  We  never 
truly  feel  for  the  afflictions  of  others,  until  our  own  are 
recalled  by  their  recital. 

"  There's  no  use  bothering  you  about  it.  I  shouldn't 
have  known  her,  she  was  so  changed,  sitting  on  a  low  bed, 
her  head  leaning  against  the  wall,  while  she  dressed  and 
undressed  a  large  straw  doll,  which  she  called  her  babby  ; 
but  when  she  saw  me,  she  opened  her  eyes  wide  as  she 
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used,  and,  clacking  her  bony  fingers  together,  she  cried, 
1  Old  Dad  !  Old  Dad !  is  it  you  ? '  (She  always  called  me 
Old  Dad,  your  honour,  when  we  were  keeping  company. 
It  was  not  a  pretty  name,  but  she  was  ever  freakish.) 
Well,  sir,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  that  Ralph  and  I  have 
always  been  with  the  nurse,  when  she  would  let  us, 
watching  with  her — and  when  she  did  not  wish  us  in  the 
room,  we  have  sat  outside — many  a  night ;  and  she  raved 
a  deal  about  Mistress  Rose  ;  and  as  she  wasn't  to  be  had, 
the  housekeeper  asked  Mistress  Margaret  to  come  and  see 
her,  which  the  young  lady  very  kindly  did ;  but,  lawk ! 
she  knew  the  difference  at  once,  as  I  said  she  would,  and 
was  very  rude  to  her,  and  'sinuated  a  great  deal  that  was 
unmannerly,  which  Mistress  Margaret  did  not  heed,  saying 
the  creeter  was  not  accountable,  and  a  deal  more  very  kind 
— and  comes  often  to  see  her.  But  the  total  of  the  matter 
is  this  :  Cicely  fancies  that  if  she  was  carried  home  she 
would  get  well — 'tis  a  queer  fancy,  but  she  seems  quite  to 
build  upon  it ;  and  has  been  rational  this  morning,  and 
talks  religion,  and  sung  a  bit  of  a  psalm  I  taught  her  long, 
long  ago  in  the  forest,  and  spoke  so  sweetly  of  her  sins, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  pardon  her  trangressions,  and  begged 
so  earnest  to  be  taken  home  to  her  mother.  She  has  got 
a  queer  notion  in  her  head,  that  if  she  could  get  to  the 
forest,  God  would  put  into  her  heart  the  innocence  of  her 
youth,  and  so  she  should  gain  heaven ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  want  to  take  her  there." 

"  What  does  her  nurse  say  to  this  sudden  change  in  her 
mind  ?  "  inquired  Basil. 

"  She's  an  old  fool,"  quoth  the  sergeant,  reddening  with 
sudden  wrath,  "  and  talks  about  what  she  does  not  under- 
stand. She  says  she's  set  in  for  death ;  but  she  lies.  I 
ask — I  humbly  ask  your  honour's  pardon  ;  I  didn't  mean 
to  fly  out :  but  it  makes  a  man's  blood  boil  when  he  sees 
such  gross  ignorance,  as  if  I  did  not  know  better  than  her. 
Why,  there's  a  colour  come  in  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  are 
as  bright  as  the  sun-bubbles  on  the  Beaulieu  River,  and  she 
hasn't  touched  the  straw  doll  all  day,  but  goes  on  talking 
and  preaching  like  a  priest — it  is  quite  comforting  to  hear 
her.  Settled  for  death,  indeed — the  old  crone  is  more 
likely  to  be  settled  for  death  herself!" 

"  Shall  I  go  and  see  her,  Jemmings  ?" 

"  Lor',  yes  ;  if  your  honour  would  only  be  so  good." 
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[CHAPTEK  XXXII. 

WHAT  is  there  that  in  sadness  resembles  the   chamber 
where  the  young,  and  the  once  gay,  lies  dying  ?     Alas  ! 
nothing.     Death  is  looked  to  as  the  natural  termination  of 
age  ;  but  with  youth  it  is  far,  far  otherwise.     Poor  Cicely 
was  indeed  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  she  knew 
it ;  the  little  reason  she  ever  possessed  had  been  merci- 
fully restored  to  her  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed  ;  even 
her  faithful  friend,    Sandy    Jemmings,    showed    by  his 
altered  aspect  that  she  was  greatly  changed.     The  room 
was  low  and  confined ;  and  there  were  no  hangings,  no 
artificial  lights — nothing,  in  fact,  to  divest   death   of  its 
terrors,  or  throw  a  delusive  air  of  fashion  over  the  parting 
struggles  of  mortality.     There  was  a  small  high  window, 
and  one  green  tree  shadowed  the  chamber,  which  else  had 
been  painfully  lightsome  ;  but  there  was  light  sufficient  to 
exhibit  the  workings  of  the  poor  sufferer's  countenance,  as 
the  shrivelled  nurse  supported  her  head   on  her  arm. 
There  was  also  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  appearance 
which   the   group  presented.      The   crone,  whose   eager 
gold-seeking  eyes  were  all  attention  to  the  young  heir, 
seemed  by  her  extraordinary  officiousness  to  be  anxious  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  that  she  was  a  person  of  no  com- 
mon care  and  forethought — her  arm,  truly,  supported  poor 
Cicely's  head ;  but  her  eyes  sought  to  read  the  opinion  of 
Basil.     Cicely's  lips  were  parted  over  her  pearl-like  teeth, 
and  her  brown  sunny  hair  rested  in  shadowy  masses  on 
the  red  coverlet.     Her  round  cheerful  face  had  assumed 
a  sharp  and  narrow  look ;  and  her  eyes  gleamed,  rather 
than  shone,  with  extraordinary  brightness.     She  remem- 
bered Basil  immediately,  and  beckoned  Sandy  to  the  side 
of  her  bed, — 

UI  know  you  went  to  ask  his  leave  to  take  me  to  my 
poor  mother  ;  but,  Sandy,  I  could  not  go  now.  I  feel  it 
— something  so  cold  has  taken  hold  of  my  heart,  and 
presses  it  so  very  tightly,  that  I  can  hardly  speak  to  you. 
But  do  not  leave  me  again,  Sandy,;  and,  if  Master  Basil 
will  sit  down,  I  will  ask  him  a  favour  that  will  set  poor 
Cicely's  heart  at  rest.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  mention 
my  infant  before  a  gentleman;  because — because,  why 
should  an  unmarried  girl  have  one  ? — and  it  was  foretold 
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me,  that  holy  ring  should  never  press  my  finger — and  it 
never  did.  But  it  was  my  own  ;  and  though  it  is  buried 
where  bee  never  dances,  nor  wild  bird  sings,  yet  I  should 
like  to  lie  in  its  grave — I  shall  not  hear  the  noise  of  car- 
riages, nor  the  oaths  of  bad  men  then.  Only  let  my 
shroud  be  decent ;  a  little  better  than  becomes  a  poor 
dancing-girl." 

"All  shall  be  as  you  desire,"  said  Basil.  "  You  shall 
be  buried  in  your  child's  grave,  arid  your  shroud  shall  be 
of  white  muslin." 

For  an  instant  her  eye  glanced  pleasurably  around,  as 
she  repeated, — u  Of  white  muslin!  oh!  I  should  like  to 
live  to  wear  white  muslin."  And  then  again  her  voice 
fell ;  and  she  added, — "  But  I  must  not  think  of  such 
things  now ;  I  must  think  of  the  fine  heaven,  where  per- 
haps I  may  go." 

u  Shall  I  say  anything  to  your  mother?  Can  I  give 
her  any  message?" 

Tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  ;  and  then,  with  an  effort 
at  composure  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  greater 
mind,  she  said. — 

"  My  brother  Richard,  who  died  on  the  far  seas,  left  a 
little  girl  behind  him  ;  and  she  is  as  the  child  of  my 
mother's  old  age.  Tell  mother,  Master  Basil,"  and  she 
endeavoured  to  raise  herself  on  her  elbow  as  she  spoke, 
u  to  cut  off  that  child's  curling  hair,  so  that  she  may  have 
no  beauty  ;  for  I've  more  than  a  notion  lately,  that  if  I  had 
had  none  I  should  have  been  happy,  and  not  die  as  I  die 
now.  May  God  forgive  me !  May  God  forgive  me ! 
Say  it,  Sandy,  say  it ;  and  I  will  never  call  you  Old  Dad 
again." 

The  poor  creature  smiled  even  in  her  last  hour,  as  the 
name  she  had  given  the  sergeant  came  upon  her  memory, 
laden  with  the  playfulness  of  her  early  days  ;  and  Basil, 
while  the  honest-hearted  soldier  uttered  a  few  words  of 
prayer,  felt  a  fulness  of  heart,  and  an  earnestness  of  sup- 
plication, that  did  him  more  honour  than  men  are  willing 
to  attribute  to  such  emotions. 

"  Another  thing,  sir — tell  mother  to  take  care  of  my 
poor  lamb  that  I  deserted  ;  it  followed  me  far  through  the 
forest  bleating,  and  I  remember  I  gave  Jock  Dean  a  penny 
to  take  it  home.  And  Mistress  Rosalind — my  blessing  on 

her ! — Ah,  Master  Basil,  I  saw  something  when  I But 

does  anything  ail  Mistress  Rosa,  Sandy  ?  " 

The  change  which  the  allusion  wrought  on  Basil  Sydney 
was  too  visible  to  pass  unnoticed,  even  by  the  dying 
woman. 

18 
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"Oh!"  she  resumed,  u  it  is  my  sight;  for  everything 
wanders,  and  turns,  and  twines  in  such  a  strange  way  ! 
God's  will  be  done — I  am  going — going  ! — And  you  will 
forgive  me,  Sandy  ? — The  trouble  and  all  ? — And,  Sandy, 
if  ever  you  should  again  meet  HIM,  tell  him  I  forgave  him 
all — everything  but  the  blow  he  gave  my  babby." 

"  Cicely,  you  must  forgive  everything,  as  you  hope  to 
be  forgiven,'7  said  Basil. 

uMust  I  indeed?"  she  said.  " Everything?  Well 
then — I  do — forgive  him,  from  my  very,  very  heart :  and, 
Sandy,  have  no  quarrel  with  him.  And  Master  Basil,  ask 
Mistress  Kosa  what  small  coin  she  keeps  in  her  bosom, 
and  where  she  got  it. — Ah !  Master  Basil,  do  you  re- 
member the  coin  you  threw  to  the  wayside  beggar,  as  you 
thought  her,  when  your  troop  passed  on,  all  gold  and  lace  ? 
Oh,  how  it  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  how  gay  you  looked ! 
— And  she  was  behind  one  tree,  and  I  behind  another ; — 
but  I  shall  never  see  gay  troop  again — never  again  hear 
music."  And  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  then,  closing 
her  eyes,  appeared  as  if  asleep. 

Basil  was  about  to  depart ;  but  as  he  was  leaving  the 
little  room,  his  kindly  feelings  were  roused  by  the  ex- 
treme sorrow  of  the  sergeant,  who  sobbed  and  wept  like 
an  infant,  or  rather  like  a  man  in  bitter  agony ;  lor  his 
tall  stalwart  frame  was  convulsed  by  emotion,  as  he  drew 
the  poor  dying  girl's  hand  towards  him,  and  kept  it  in  a 
firm  grasp.  Suddenly,  with  a  great  shudder,  she  unclosed 
her  eyes,  and  exclaimed — 

u  The  window  ! — open  it — lift  me  to  it.  Oh,  for  one 
breath  of  forest  air,  that  I  might  breathe!"  She  threw 
the  coverlet  from  off  her  chest,  which  heaved  with  its  last 
throbs ;  and  Basil  opened  the  casement,  and  endeavoured, 
with  the  nurse's  aid,  to  lift  her  towards  it — for  poor  Sandy 
was  as  helpless  as  a  babe. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Old  Dad  ! — I  cannot  see  you  ;  but  say 
you  forgive  me,  and  all  the  world ;  and,  Master  Basil — • 
my  lamb — and  my  mother — and  the — shroud  you  pro- 
mised." 

Her  head  fell  back  as  Sandy  Jemmings  again  endea- 
voured to  take  her  hand.  Her  vain  and  erring  spirit  had 
gone  for  ever  ! 

That  night,  the  poor  dancing-girl's  corpse  was  watched 
by  two  mourners ;  for  though  three  persons  were  in  the 
room,  but  two  of  them  were  mourners.  The  nurse,  after 
adjusting  the  worn,  delicate  lirnbs  in  decent  order,  and 
arranging  them  in  the  muslin  shroud  poor  Cicely  coveted 
with  her  last  breath,  sat  her  down  to  sleep ;  but  Ralph 
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Bradwell  and  the  faithful-hearted  soldier  remained  oppo 
site  each  other,  gazing  on  her  face,  or  on  one  another- 
Ralph  had  collected  flowers,  and  strewed  them  on  her 
pillow ;  and  fresh  and  beautiful  they  looked ;  but  her 
countenance  had  not  the  calm  and  peaceful  expression  that 
often  rests  on  the  features  of  the  early  dead  ;  it  was  trou- 
bled, and  the  brow  was  knit,  and  the  lips  compressed. 
The  nurse  had  put  back  all  the  hair,  but  Jemmings  pulled 
it  little  by  little  down,  until  it  formed  a  narrow  braid  over 
each  temple. 

"  Is  it  not  the  better  for  that?"  he  inquired  of  Ralph. 
UI  could  now  fancy  almost  she  was  in  one  of  the  sly 
sleeps  she  used  to  pretend,  sitting  at  her  mother's  door, 
when  I  wanted  her  to  go  anywhere  that  she  didn't 
like." 

"I'm  thinking,"  said  Ralph,  "that  as  she  was  so 
wilful,  it's  maybe  all  the  contradictions  them  fellows  gave 
her  broke  her  heart,  for  I  have  heard  it  will  do  so  to  a 
woman." 

"Wilful !  and  who  had  a  better  right  to  be  wilful  than 
Cicely?"  exclaimed  the  sergeant.  "Was  she  not  every- 
thing man's  heart  could  desire — full  of  innocent  mirth, 
and  never  tormented  any  living  thing  but  me  ?  And — 
oh !  Cicely,  Cicely !  it  would  have  been  my  delight — my 
pride,  to  have  humoured  you,  and  served  you,  while  I 
lived  :  the  sun  of  summer  should  not  have  rested  upon 
you,  the  breath  of  winter  should  not  have  harmed  you ! 
But  what's  the  use  ;  you  chose  your  own  path — thorny, 
and  hard,  and  bitter  was  it.  And  now  you  are  dead — 
quite  dead,  before  the  very  eyes  that  would  have  joyed  to 
see  their  own  death  coming,  to  save  you  from  harm." 
The  sergeant  covered  his  face  ;  and  Ralph  spoke,  after  a 
very  long  pause. 

"  Jemmings,  what  a  very  curious  thing  death  is !  I 
wonder  folk  should  be  so  frightened  at  it,  and  it  so  quiet ; 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  little  people  care  about  taking 
the  life  out  of  innocent  birds  and  things,  and  calling  it 
fine  sport  all  the  time.  And  yet  how  afeard  and  frightened 
they  are  themselves  when  their  time  comes  !  Many  a  bird 
has  master  set  free  because  he  wouldn't  kill  it ;  and  sure 
death  ought  to  come  easy  to  him,  who  spared  it  to  so 
many." 

"I'm  sure  she  never  killed  a  thing  in  her  life, — not 
even  a  chicken,"  said  Jemmings,  reverting  to  what  irn- 
terested  him  most — "  and  yet  death  came  early  and  hard 
to  her." 

"  Early,  but  not  hard,"  quoth  Ralph. 
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"  Hard,  hard  !  Sure,  there's  the  mark  of  it  on  her  white 
brow.  I've  been  striving  to  smoothen  it  away  ;  for  I  don't 
like  it  there." 

"  And  yet, — don't  be  angry,  Jem — but  I  think  it  a  great 
marcy  she's  removed.  Look  there,  how  quiet  she  lies ;  and 
think  of  the  life  she  led — a  pigeon  companioning  with 
hawks  and  buzzards — a  castaway,  flung  on  the  dunghills 
of  life." 

uAnd  how  should  you  know  anything  about  it?"  re- 
plied the  other.  "  I  can't  see  the  marcy — at  least  the 
marcy  to  me  ;  look  you !  I  kept  a  rose  she  gave  me,  or 
rather  (for  I  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  over  her  bed)  a  rose  she 
threw  at  me  once,  out  of  a  little  bit  o'  spite.  I  kept  it ; 
and  there  it  is,  withered  and  faded  enough  ;  but  I  put  it 
to  you,  Kalph,  do  you  think  I  love  that  rose  less  because 
it's  all  shrivelled  up  ?  " 

"  I  don't  s'pose  you  do,  man ;  but  you  would  not  have 
made  her  your  wife." 

"  Wouldn't  I?  Look  ye,  Master  Bradwell,  I've  seen  the 
world ;  and  there's  many  a  madam  holds  her  head  high, 
and  sneers  at  the  poor  creeters  that  want,  or  not  knowing 
better,  or  bad  advice,  or  deception,  sends  upon  the  streets  ; 
and  yet  that  very  madam,  glittering  and  talking  morality, 
is,  maybe,  worse — ay,  is,  secretly,  a  hundred  times  worse 
— than  my  poor  Ciss.  If  I'd  been  a  sergeant  when  she 
knowed  me  first,  it  would  have  been  different." 

"  Ay,  because  of  the  fine  lace  !"  said  Ralph. 

"  Just  so,"  quoth  Jemmings.  "  And  no  one  can  say  it  is 
more  wicked  to  be  caught  with  a  trifle  of  gold-lace,  than 
with  a  quantity  of  gold  coin ;  only  somehow  I  have 
obsarved,  that  a  man  is  tied  up  to  the  halberts  for  steal- 
ing a  leg  of  mutton,  and  dubbed  a  hero  if  he  steals  a  king- 
dom." 

u  Maybe  so,"  replied  the  simpleton;  u  but  women  are 
strange  creeters ;  who'd  have  ever  thought  that  Mistress 
Rosy" 

"  But  hark!  there's  a  news' -horn!  Then  what  they 
talked  of  to-day  is  true,  and  JAMES  has  landed  in  Ireland." 

The  tira-la-la  of  tbe  horn  ascended  from  the  street 
below,  and  swept  through  the  attics,  starting  from  their 
slumbers  many  who  had  slept  soundly. 

"  It  will  not  waken  poor  Cicely  !"  sighed  the  sergeant. 

"  No,"  replied  Ralph,  "  but  it  will  waken  many  a  sol- 
dier. I  wish  it  would  send  us  home  to  the  forest." 

"  I  did  once,  and  once  too  often,  think  of  the  forest  and 
a  home ;  but  the  thought  has  passed  away ;  now  I  only 
wish  for  a  soldier's  grave ! " 
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'  The  horn  sounded  again  more  distantly.  News  had 
truly  arrived  that  James  was  resolved  to  maintain  his 
Irish  possessions,  even  if  he  were  despoiled  of  his  English 
ones  ;  and  London,  at  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning, 
was  in  as  much  consternation  as  if  he  had  reappeared  in 
the  city  itself.  This  commotion  lasted  many  days ;  and 
Jemmings  was  constantly  occupied  in  attendance  on  Basil, 
who  panted  for  employment,  with  little  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess. Yet  the  worthy  sergeant  found  time  to  attend  the 
remains  of  poor  Cicely  to  her  last  home — to  place  her  with 
her  child,  and  to  strew  flowers  upon  her  grave.  The 
love  this  rough  creature  bore  to  the  object  of  his  first  and 
only  attachment  was  as  pure  as  it  was  singular ;  singular 
in  any  man,  but  most  strange  in  one  of  his  untutored 
mind, — a  rare  and  delicate  jewel  set  in  cast-iron ;  a  gem 
encased  in  the  coarsest  fret-work :  yet  neither  the  set- 
ting nor  the  casing  injured  the  value  of  the  precious  love 
which  the  kind-hearted  sergeant  bore  to  the  unhappy 
Cicely. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  excellent  printer  stood  bowing,  at  the  entry  to  the 
Black  Swan  and  Bible,  with  every  outward  demonstration 
of  respect,  to  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  whose  servant  and  horses 
waited  him  in  the  street. 

"  It  is  a  good  order,"  said  the  brave  but  careful  Scots- 
man; "a  right  good  order! — seven  thousand  of  these 
manifestos.  And  then  the  regimental  printing.  But  you 
mind,  man — you  mind — you  are  not  to  charge  the  govern- 
ment as  if  they  were  never  to  be  paid  for.  WE  pay 
our  debts  ;  and  in  more  ways  than  one, — eh,  Master 
Brown?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  speak  truly." 

uNo  coming  in  at  back-doors  now,  and  stealing  about 
the  streets  in  the  murkiness  of  night  to  stick  up  our  own 
bills,  for  that  we  dared  not  suffer  our  right  hand  to  know 
what  our  left  was  guilty  of." 

"  Lest,"  smiled  Master  Brown,  bowing  facetiously,  "  we 
should  be  left  in  the  lurch." 

"  A  hit,  by  Saint  Andrew !  Come,  good  master :  it  is 
not  the  first  time  you  have  taken  a  pinch  out  of  my  mull," 
— and  he  drew  forth  his  snuff-box,  mounted  in  gold,  with 
a  splendid  cairngorum  set  in  the  lid,  "And  yet,"  he 
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continued,  while  the  printer  respectfully  accepted  the 
offered  courtesy—"  and  yet  this,"  and  he  tapped  the  lid, 
"nearly  cost  me  my  life." 

"How  so,  good  sir?"  inquired  the  printer. 

"  At  Southampton,  I  was  waiting  for  a  bunch  of  orange  - 
lilies  from  over  the  water ;  and  a  pack  of  us  were  reduced 
to  herring-poaching,  or  gathering  shell-fish  for  our  food. 
I  told  fortunes  until  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  pillory ; 
and  at  last,  as  I  had  no  snuff  for  my  mull,  I  thought  I 
would  sell  it  and  buy  some.  I  tramped  to  a  jeweller ;  and, 
to  my  surprise  and  dismay,  while  I  was  (in  disguise  of 
course)  bargaining  about  the  price,  who  should  come  into 
the  shop  but  a  Scotch  cousin  of  my  poor  father's,  who 
knew  the  box  as  well  as  she  knew  her  own  hand.  She 
pounced  upon  it,  and  in  broad  Scotch  held  me  up  as  a 
thief,  who  had  'gripet  the  mull  of  St.  Patrick  Hume.' 
This  was  a  hint  too  palpable  to  be  rejected.  The  man 
immediately  suspected  that  if  the  red-hooded  woman  be- 
fore him  was  not  Sir  Patrick,  he  or  she  was  of  that  ilk  ; 
and  I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  leg-bail,  which  I  gave, 
leaving  my  mull,  and  upsetting  half  a  dozen  real  old 
women  in  my  perilous  flight.  I  called  upon  the  rascal 
since,  and  claimed  my  relic,  which  he  returned  me  with  a 
trembling  hand.  How  busy  conscience  shows  itself  when 
there  is  danger  of  discovery !  The  man's  conscience  and 
my  mull  had  slumbered  together  very  pleasantly  until  he 
discovered  who  I  was,  and  then,  sir!  you  should  have 
heard  and  seen  the  hypocrite!" 

" On  my  life!"  exclaimed  the  printer,  who  had  been 
listening  with  his  ears,  and  yet  counting  with  his  eyes  the 
number  of  lines  in  the  written  document,  UI  cannot  print 
them  on  best  paper,  either  in  the  style  of  estate  parti- 
culars or  large  posting-bills,  putting  in  the  underlined 
sentences  in  italic  characters,  and  HIS  and  HER  MAJESTY'S 
name  in  red,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  less  than  five  pounds 
the  thousand.  Why,  workmen's  wages  are  so  increased 
that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  earn  salt,  much  less  bread. 
As  I  live,  Sir  Patrick,  it's  the  truth.  1  know  I  have  come 
to  great  HONOURS,  being  his  majesty's  printer,  and  all 
that ;  but,  Lord  love  you,  sir !  honours  are  desperately 
expensive,  unless  great  means  go  with  them.  We  are 
obliged  to  keep  an  additional  serving-wench  ;  and  my  wife 
and  daughter  need  two  gowns  where  one  used  to  serve. 
Nor  is  that  all ;  good  lack !  the  apprentices  of  the  king's 
printer  will  not  work  as  they  used  to  do  for  plain  Daniel 
Brown." 
..  " I  see  how  it  is,"  observed  Sir  Patrick,  gravely ;  "you, 
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too,  are  of  the 'discontented.  Gad!  sir,  there  are  some 
men  that,  if  the  sun  came  down  to  visit  the  earth,  would 
cry  for  the  moon  also.'* 

"Nay,  your  honour  must  not  judge  me  so  harshly," 
replied  he  of  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible  :  "I  know  there 
are  those  who  say,  what  are  called  the  mob  is  the  ladder 
by  which  great  men  climb  to  power ;  but  I  say  nothing 
of  the  sort.  A  revolution  is  like  the  new-fashioned  thing 
my  daughter  calls  a  country- dance — down  the  middle, 
up  again,  and  change  places :  that's  all,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. " 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  muttered  to  himself  the  after  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  "how  many 
constituents  are  lost,  even  by  success ! — the  greatest  pa- 
tronage extends  but  a  little  way  to  the  satisfying  of  real  or 
imaginary  claims ;  and  disappointment  is  the  thing  of  all 
others  to  turn  a  friend  to  a  foe.  A  man  never  thinks  his 
reward  equal  to  his  deserts.  That  worthy  printer  has  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  own  discontent ;  and  yet,  though 
lie  has  been  amply  recompensed,  honoured  beyond  what 
would  have  been  his  expressed  desire  six  months  ago,  still 
I  am  much  deceived  if  he  would  peril  his  life  a  second 
time  in  the  cause  of  Nassau ! " 

Sir  Patrick  was  right.  There  are  few  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  revolution  who  would  act  exactly  as  they  did  at 
its  commencement. 

u  There  he  goes,  as  proud  as  one  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,"  said  Sandy  Jemmings,  as  he  waited  on  the 
threshold  of  Master  Brown's  door,  his  eye  following  the 
figure  of  the  frank-hearted  baronet  as  he  proceeded  down 
the  street;  "there  he  goes,  free  and  fearless.  Well,  it's 
good  for  many  that  he's  clear  of  his  disguises,  for  he  was 
over-fond  of  legerdemain,  and  mystification ;  setting  girls 
out  of  their  wits  with  'thology  and  Astronomy,  and  such 
like :  yet,  I  don't  suppose  he's  much  happier  now ;  and 
it's  wonderful  to  see  now  all  the  people  appear  to  be  just 
the  same  as  they  used  to  be  before  this  revolution. 
There *s  a  few,  to  be  sure,  up;  but  then  there's  as  many 
down.  I  dare  say  that,  if  we  could  only  understand  it,  the 
way  of  every  man  is  as  smooth  by  nature  as  the  bore  of  a 
rifle  ;  we  make  it  rough  by  ill-usage." 

With  this  not  unwise  reflection,  Sandy,  having  previ- 
ously applied  his  hand  to  the  bell,  was  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  Master  Brown ;  not,  however,  until  the  ser- 
geant thought  he  had  been  kept  a  little  —  little  while 
longer  than  usual,  waiting  for  u  his  majesty's  printer!" 

Although  Master  Browu  did,  as  we  have  seen,  complain 
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yet  there  was  a  visible  change  in  his  circumstances,  which 
made  every  one  suspect,  and  some  people  hint,  that  the 
appointment  was  anything  but  an  empty  title.  It  is  true, 
there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  bespread  over  the 
royal  arms,  which  shadowed  his  portal,  to  coin,  if  Mother 
Maggs  was  to  be  credited,  full  eighty  guineas,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  seven- shilling  pieces  to  boot;  but 
Mother  Maggs  (by  the  way,  to  call  her  mother  was 
rather  an  incongruity,  as  she  was  an  acknowledged  old 
maid  all  over  the  close)  was  a  noted  gossip,  and  little  that 
she  said  was  believed,  although  this  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  the  circulation  of  her  reports.  Mistress  Brown, 
too,  had  discarded  her  flowered  and  flowing  chintzes,  and 
wore  paduasoy  and  mode  dresses  every  day.  Moreover, 
her  ruffles  were  of  point-lace,  and  her  fan  would  now-a- 
days  have  been  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  a  modern  belle. 
These  were  all  signs  of  change :  but  what  confirmed  the 
"  knowing  ones "  in  their  belief  that  matters  were  really 
altered  was,  that  during  her  good  man's  absence  the  excel- 
lent woman  showed  a  gold  snuff-box,  under  the  pledge  of 
secrecy,  set  with  many- coloured,  and,  it  was  believed,  most 
valuable  stones ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  looking  to  the 
full  as  grim  as  nature  made  him,  sat  his  Majesty  William 
the  Third,  in  full  Dutch  regimentals.  Mrs.  Brown  would 
not  tell  whose  gift  this  was ;  but  she  smiled  and  hinted, 
and  hinted  and  smiled,  until  everybody  believed  it  was  a 
present  from  William  himself. 

The  only  one  the  bettered  fortunes  of  the  family  had 
not  inspired  with  increased  happiness  was  Rachel.  She 
did  not  lack  golden  chains,  nor  Dutch  earrings,  nor  red 
shoes  with  high  black  heels ;  nor  was  there  any  want  of 
jewels  in  her  hair,  or  rings  on  her  fingers.  Her  father 
was  looked  up  to  by  the  citizens  as  a  man  of  wonderful 
skill  and  wisdom  because  of  his  success  ;  and  Rachel  had 
increased  to  the  greatness  of  a  city  beauty,  and  was  consi- 
dered a  heiress  ;  yet,  despite  her  displayed,  or  her  se- 
creted finery,  poor  Rachel  mumped  and  fretted  ;  read  the 
poems  of  Richard  Lovelace ;  left  her  flowers  without 
water,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  mourning 
over  their  faded  charms  ;  drank  vinegar  to  make  her  thin ; 
caught  the  anti-poetical  disease  of  a  cold  in  her  head,  by 
spying  out  the  silver  moon,  and  sitting  in  her  beams  on 
the  leads  of  her  father's  printing-office.  But  what  really 
alarmed  her  mother  more  than  all  was,  that  when  her 
father,  in  compliance  with  his  wife's  solicitations,  talked  of 
taking  a  villa  near  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Rachel  wept, 
prayed,  and  entreated  ;  vowed  that  at  the  Black  Swan  and 
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Bible  was  she  born,  at  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible  would 
she  die ;  and  that  night  carried  "  her  mumps,"  as  her  maid 
called  them,  to  such  a  pitch,  that  at  a  party,  commencing 
at  five  o'  the  clock,  she  declined  dancing  with  the  Lord 
Mayor's  son  !  Heard  any  the  like  o'  that  ?  It  was  enough 
to  set  her  father  distracted,  and  break  her  mother's  heart. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  Master  Brown,  fin  ding  her  'tendresse* 
towards  a  certain  apprentice  increase,  had  formed  the  re- 
solution of  turning  over  his  indentures  to  a  worthy  brother 
printer  at  Oxford,  where  certainly  the  youth  had  many 
more  advantages  than  he  possessed  in  London. 

Master  Brown  managed  this  with  his  usual  diplomatic 
skill ;  indeed,  lately  he  had  become,  as  his  wife  said,  "  a 
miracle  of  a  man ;"  and  it  requires  no  small  degree  of 
tact  to  escape  the  quick- sightedness  of  lovers.  But  the 
youth  was  a  dependant  on  the  printer's  bounty ;  and  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit,  and  seek  his  new  abode 
with  all  the  regret  which  leaving  his  mistress  would  be 
supposed  to  create. 

Master  Brown  pretended  as  though  he  neither  saw  nor 
suspected  anything.  Morning  after  morning  did  Kachel 
eat  no  breakfast ;  day  after  day,  no  dinner !  In  vain  did 
her  eyes  look  red — Master  Brown  saw  not,  or  would  not 
see.  Once  only  did  he  appear  to  be  angered,  and  that  was 
upon  stumbling  on  sundry  ill-spelt  rhymes,  the  produce  of 
his  daughter's  brain.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
listening  in  silent  contempt  to  his  good  wife's  animadver- 
sions on  their  daughter's  genius. 

"  'Slife  !  madam,"  said  he  at  last ;  "  do  you  think  I 
want  to  see  her  die  in  a  ditch  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  her 
to  live  in  a  garret  ?  Good  bread  may  be  made  by  print- 
ing books,  if  they  are  placed  in  your  hands  for  that  pur- 
pose by  responsible  people,  who  will  defray  the  charge 
thereupon,  with  a  reasonable  profit ;  but  the  writing  them 
is  another  matter !  I'll  cure  it,  that  I  will ! " 

And  forthwith  he  marched  down  stairs,  and  discharged 
poor  Rachel's  maid  and  confidant ;  thinking,  doubtless, 
that  as  idleness  is  the  nurse  of  love,  giving  his  daugh- 
ter more  employment  would  necessarily  prevent  her 
fretting. 

From  this  digression  we  must  return  to  our  friend  the 
sergeant.  The  worthy  printer  remembered  Jemmings ; 
and  although  the  master's  visits  had  of  late  been  quite 
discontinued,  still  he  greeted  the  servant  with  that  kind- 
ness which  is  half  the  result  of  a  large  development  of  the 
organ  of  benevolence,  and  a  still  larger  desire  for  appro- 
bation. 
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"I  ask  your  honour's  pardon," said  Jemmings,  making 
a  bow,  "  but  as  we're  under  orders,  I  made  so  bold  as  to 
trouble  you :  I  don't  know  the  minute  we  may  be  off  to 
Ireland,  where  the  Papishes  are  all  savages,  and  eat,  as  I 
have  heard,  dead  bodies,  stock  and  crop,  as  a  Christian 
would  a  radish.  My  master's  father,  Sir  Everard,  will,  I 
dare  say,  go  in  a  few  days  to  the  forest,  and  then  there'll 
be  no  one  to  look  after  a  little  bit  of  business  I  have  on 
hand ;  but  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  it,  I'd 
be  sure  to  know  it  would  be  well  done  ;  and  then  I'd  be 
ten  times  the  man  I  am." 

Master  Brown  very  kindly  assured  him  he  would  do 
what  he  could ;  and  then,  out  of  a  huge  red  leather 
pocket-book,  Sandy  drew  forth  sundry  papers,  and,  fixing 
upon  one,  presented  it  to  his  councillor. 

uDo  you  want  this  printed?"  inquired  the  good 
citizen. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  printed  in  a  way — on  stone — not 
on  paper,"  ^  .^£~ 

I  do  not  understand  you." 

uHow  could  you?"  gravely  replied  the  sergeant,  who 
always  liked  to  take  his  own  time.  u  How  could  you  un- 
derstand me,  when  I  haven't  explained  myself?  I  had 
saved  up  a  neat  sum  enough  for  a  soldier,  and  I  do  not 
well  know  why  I  saved  it,  for  I  had  little  inclination  for 
a  settlement ;  but  I  did  save  it,  and  there  it  is."  He  laid  a 
small  canvas  bag  heavy  with  gold  on  the  table.  "  I  saved 
it,  sir.  And  now — I  buried  a  friend,  sir — and  I  can't 
bear — I  can't  endure  the  thought  of  her  grave  being 
turned  and  insulted  and  thrown  up ;  so  I've  bought  the 
ground,  and  I've  ordered  a  sort  of  monument  just  to  mark 
it  out,  and  this  verse  is  to  be  put  on  it;  and  the  figure 
of  a  rose,  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  placed  over  the  verse, 
and  her  age.  She  was  not  quite  twenty,  sir.  And  I  do 
not  wish  exactly  to  put  her  name  at  full  length  ;  for  I 
shouldn't  like  every  gaper  who  reads  tombstones  to  know 
where  she  lies.  And  there's  a  point  of  conscience,  poor 
thing,  that  my  mind  fc  greatly  exercised  on — her  child  is 
buried  in  her  grave,  and  yet  somehow  it  goes  against  my 
grain,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it,  to  make  mention  of  the 
child ;  and  yet  I  think  I  ought,  for  it  would  please  her,- 
and  I  had  no  wish  to  live  for  anything  else,  if  she  would 
but  have  let  me." 

"  Then  she  was  not  either  your  wife  or  your  sweet- 
heart?" 

"She  was  my  sweetheart,  sir  ;  but  I  was  not  hers.  She 
was  thrown  away,  sir,  like  damp  powder — deserted  ;  but 
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I  cannot  speak  of  her,  sir.  I  would  rather  not.  You 
will  find  all — the  name  of  the  tomb-maker,  and  the  money 
agreed  for,  and  everything  in  these.  But  in  regard  of  the 
child " 

"  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  upon  which  I  can- 
not advise." 

"A  matter  of  feeling !  —  so  it  is;  that  is  true,  sir. 
Well  then,  sir,  what  signifies  my  feeling  about  it  ?  Would 
your  honour  take  the  pen,  for  my  hand  trembles,  and  put 

down  just  there — 'The  bodies  of  C M and  her 

child.' " 

"  The  child's  name?"  inquired  Master  Brown.  The 
sergeant's  countenance  darkened. 

"  The  child's  name  !"  he  repeated  ;  "  dang  it !  I  can't 
give  that ;  the  names  are  not  the  same  ;  it  would  be  a 
stain  on  her  memory." 

In  the  honesty  of  heart  which  even  acquaintance  with 
trade  could  not  destroy,  the  printer  grasped  the  sergeant's 
hand. 

"  Take  back  your  money,"  he  said  ;  "  I  myself  will  pay 
for  the  monument.  When  you  return  to  London,  which, 
please  God,  you  will  do,  you  shall  see  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  your  request." 

"  God  bless  you  !  sir,"  replied  Sandy,  "  but  that  can- 
not be.  It  would  then  not  be  my  act,  but  yours.  No, 
sir  :  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  me  to  think  that  I  have  had 
the  means  to  show  her  the  respect  when  dead,  that  those  I 
think  she  loved  denied  to  her  while  living.  Besides,  sir, 
as  to  my  coming  back,  there's  little  likelihood  of  it ;  though 
when  I'm  dead,  I'll  surely  be  in  that  church-yard,  let  my 
body  lie  where  it  may."  And  the  soldier,  to  hide  his 
emotion,  departed  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

PEOPLE  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the  plague  of  bad  hus- 
bands ;  and,  albeit  it  is  a  plague  that  marvellously  infests 
the  civilized  world ;  there  is,  at  least,  one  greater  and  more 
terrible, — the  plague  of  bad  wives  ! 

The  influence  of  the  woman  in  the  married  state  is  much 
more  extensive  over  her  household  than  that  of  the  hus- 
band ;  it  operates  on  children  and  servants :  children,  who 
will  one  day  become  men  and  women,  and  whose  future 
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life,  its  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  will  entirely  depend  upon 
early  impressions ;  and  servants,  on  whose  qualities  in 
their  several  capacities  our  comforts  rest. 

The  shrew  is  a  terrible  torment  to  a  man  of  peaceful, 
and  (when  such  are  to  be  found)  home -loving  habits, — a 
noisy  pestilence,  frighting  content  from  its  allegiance,  and 
creating  an  unceasing  din  where  tranquillity  would  other- 
wise inhabit.  Yet  there  are  men  who  love  a  pretty  shrew, 
and  call  her  scolding,  spirit ;  but  in  proportion  as  a  good 
education  induces  a  quiet  demeanour  (the  true  criterion  of 
a  gentlewoman),  shrewishness  will  decrease ;  and  though 
there  are  some  men  upon  whom  it  might  be  advantageously 
exercised,  yet  we  pray  that  it  may  pass  from  the  list  of 
female  foibles.  Still  we  do  not  deem  the  shrewish  wife  so 
great  a  sorrow,  so  complete  a  drawback,  as  a  slatternly 
helpmate.  People  erroneously  imagine  that  this  plague  is 
confined  to  the  lower  orders  of  society ;  such  we  assure 
them  is  not  the  case :  it  is  not  merely  the  want  of  a  pin, 
or  the  misplacing  of  a  shoulder-knot,  nor  even  an  ill-fitting 
shoe,  that  stamps  the  slattern ;  there  are  other  signs,  or 
rather  other  effects,  which  are  destructive  of  everything 
approaching  to  domestic  comfort  and  respectability.  A 
slovenly  exterior  is  surely  the  index  to  an  ill-arranged 
mind  ;  there  may  be  good  materials,  but  they  are  in  con- 
fusion, and  confusion  is  the  bane  of  success.  Let  young 
wife -hunters  look  as  much  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mind, 
as  to  the  mind  itself;  for,  by  a  faulty  arrangement,  vanity 
will  preponderate,  and  vanity  is  the  gangrene  of  the  wo- 
man's heart. 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  had  long  found  to  his  cost  that 
Lady  Sydney  united  vanity  to  her  pride,  and  pride  to  her 
vanity — an  unfortunate  combination.  She  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  evil  wife  on  a  magnificent  scale.  She  had 
few  of  the  littlenesses  which  annoy  a  sensible  man ;  but  she 
abounded  in  great  faults,  and  her  vanity  prevented  her 
either  seeing  or  comprehending  their  nature  or  extent. 
Her  husband  bore  them  as  became  a  philosopher,  but  he 
never  had  so  much  to  endure  as  after  her  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. Kosalind  had  been  the  old  man's  stay — the  old 
man's  hope,  his  constant  resource  against  the  outbursting 
of  his  lady's  temper,  the  companion  of  his  studies,  the 
plaything  of  his  leisure  hours.  Yet,  greatly  did  Lady 
Sydney  triumph  over  her  in  her  desertion  and  ingratitude  ; 
while  an  insensible  bond  of  union  was  drawing  Basil 
"  close  and  more  close"  towards  Margaret,  woven  by  the 
brave  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  she  vindicated 
the  reputation  of  "  her  lost  friend."  He  thought  her 
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never  so  beautiful  as  when  tempering  his  mother's  anger, 
or  dispelling  his  father's  regrets  upon  this  sad  subject. 

Lady  Sydney  arrived  at  the  time  when  day  after  day  he 
was  expecting  the  order  to  march ;  and  as  all  classes  were 
finding  open  fault  with  the  tardiness  displayed  by  William 
in  affording  succour  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  were 
certainly  suffering  the  most  terrible  indignities  and  perse- 
cutions from  their  Catholic  "  brethren,"  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  the  crisis  very  near  at  hand.  The  troops  already 
sent  had  been  found  insufficient  to  quell  the  disturbances 
in  that  unhappy  country,  and  nothing  remained  but  for 
William  to  take  the  field  in  person ;  this  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  strongly  to  do,  and  he  was  noways  loth  to  act 
upon  their  suggestions.  But  William,  though  brave,  was 
prudent,  and  he  dreaded  leaving  London — unsettled, 
wavering  London — in  its  perturbed  state. 

Lady  Sydney,  true  to  her  principles,  which,  however 
bad  they  might  be,  deserved  some  praise  on  the  score  of 
consistency,  refused  to  be  presented  to  Mary;  and  not- 
withstanding all  her  husband  and  son  could  urge,  as  re- 
garded the  policy  and  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding,  she 
remained  inflexible,  secluded  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  with  Lady  Mary  Powis,  by  whom  she  had  been  accom- 
panied, and  persevering  in  her  religious  rites,  to  the  annoy- 
ance, and,  considering  the  tumult  of  the  times,  the  danger 
of  the  household. 

Margaret  temporised  in  a  manner  that  could  not  but 
elicit  Basil's  approbation  of  her  powerful  and  extraordinary 
intellect ;  despite  all  previous  circumstances,  he  felt  him- 
self drawn  towards  her  by  a  spell  strange  and  unac- 
countable. 

Jemmings,  the  morning  after  his  return  from  preferring 
his  request  to  Master  Brown,  took  an  opportunity,  while  in 
attendance  on  his  master,  to  inquire  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing of  Mistress  Rosalind,  apologising  at  the  same  time 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  mentioning  her  name.  Basil 
replied  in  the  negative;  and,  in  his  turn,  demanded  to 
know  the  reason  of  the  inquiry.  The  sergeant  said  his 
only  reason  was,  that  while  waiting  at  Master  Brown's  he 
had  seen  a  small  packet  lying  on  his  office  desk,  directed 
to  Mistress  Margaret ;  that  he  thought,  nay,  he  was  cer- 
tain, the  handwriting  was  that  of  Mistress  Rosalind ;  that 
he  intended  asking  the  printer  where  the  parcel  came  from, 
but  that  the  thought  of  his  own  troubles  put  it  quite  out 
of  his  head. 

Basil's  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  and  demand  from  Mar- 
garet if  she  had  heard  anything  of  Rosalind;  but  he  did 
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not  exactly  like  her  to  know  that  his  interest  in  the  wife 
of  her  brother  was  as  active  as  it  had  been ;  and  with  an 
eager  step  and  a  palpitating  heart  he  set  out  for  the  Black 
Swan  and  Bible,  to  apply  at  once  where  his  doubts  could 
be  satisfied.  Master  Brown  was  gone  out ; — had  been 
gone  out  for  some  time  ; — they  really  did  not  know  when 
he  would  be  in. — u  Could  he  see  Mistress  Rachel?" — 
Yes,  Mistress  Rachel  was  at  home,  and  would  see  him  in 
a  few  minutes;  which  few  minutes  extended  to  rather 
more  than  half  an  hour.  The  truth  was,  that  in  those 
days,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  a  young  lady  must  be  in  a  very 
dreadful  state  of  hopeless  affection  when  she  becomes  per- 
fectly careless  of  the  effect  her  appearance  produces  on  the 
mind,  heart,  or  opinion  of  any  young,  or  even  any  middle- 
aged  gentleman  she  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  encounter. 
Faithful  and  true  she  may  be  in  reality;  and  she  may 
wear  the  willow  in  good  sober  earnest,  but  still  she  may 
wear  it  becomingly.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  every- 
thing, saith  the  proverb  :  and  can  a  lady  be  blamed  if  she 
select  the  best  instead  of  the  worst  style  of  setting  forth 
her  charms  ?  Certainly,  Rachel  was  arrayed  with  no  com- 
mon care ;  but  the  lustre  of  her  amethyst  earrings,  the 
ponderosity  of  her  gold  chains,  and  the  smallness  and 
height  of  her  silken  shoe,  were  thrown  away  upon  Basil, 
who  only  wanted  to  know  if  she  had  received  any  commu- 
nication lately  from  Mistress  Rosalind. 

Another  little  observation  as  to  the  puzzle  of  a  woman's 
mind.  It  is  only  females  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect 
who  are  not  ever  ready  to  snap  at  every  lover  thrown  in 
their  way,  although  the  heart  may  be  devoted  to  one  in 
particular;  the  ordinary  seem  to  think  that  a  string  of 
lovers,  like  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite,  helps  them  to  rise  in 
the  world,  and  the  longer  the  tail  the  greater  the  glory. 
This  was  the  case  with  poor  Rachel,  who,  with  all  her 
good  feelings  towards  Rosalind,  was  marvellously  disap- 
pointed when  she  found  that  that  was  all  the  handsome 
Colonel  Sydney  wanted.  She  replied,  therefore,  with  an 
air  savouring  very  strongly  of  disappointment,  that  she  had 
not  heard  herself,  but  that  some  one — she  was  not  sure, 
but  perhaps  it  was  the  old  Irish  nurse,  Alice,  for  aught  she 
knew, — brought  a  parcel,  a  letter  there,  for  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Raymond,  requesting  it  might  be  carefully  forwarded 
to  Sir  Everard  Sydney's.  Basil  inquired  if  the  parcel  had 
been  sent.  The  young  lady  could  not  say — she  would 
inquire — her  mother,  perhaps,  knew — she  would  call  her. 
Accordingly,  all  over  ornament,  and  sinking  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  small  hoop,  which  was  ever,  from  the  worthy 
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woman's  awkwardness,  coming  round  to  the  front  when  it 
was  destined  to  remain  at  the  back — sinking,  we  say,  be- 
neath the  weight  of  this  accumulation  of  bowed  whalebone 
and  the  full  folds  of  a  quilted  satin  petticoat,  over  which 
flowed  an  ample  orange-coloured  mode-dress,  which,  she 
assured  her  friends,  with  a  witty  simper,  was  not  only 
'  mode,7  but  c  a-la-mode' — curtseying  and  bending  beneath 
all  the  finery  she  could  hurry  on, — Mistress,  or,  as  her  hus- 
band called  her  when  anything  went  wrong  in  the  house, 
Dame  Brown,  entered;. a  red  leather  case  open  in  her  hand, 
within  which  gleamed  and  glittered  the  very  snuff-box 
she  had  so  often  made  a  point  of  exhibiting  : — u  She  was 
so  glad  of  the  honour  of  seeing  Captain — she  begged  his 
pardon,  Colonel  Sydney," — a  still  lower  curtsey — u  and 
she  was  sure  he  would  be  happy  to  look  at  the  very  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  favour  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
her  husband  by" — a  simper — "  by  a  very,  very  high 
person !"  And  then  she  showed  the  box,  which  Basil  duly 
admired,  wishing  her  very  devoutly  far  away  all  the 
time.  Rachel  explained  the  purport  of  Colonel  Sydney's 
visit. 

"  Indeed !  The  good  lady  had  heard  from  her* husband 
that  a  letter,  or  something  of  the  sort,  had  been  sent  in  a 
mysterious  way  to  their  house,  with  directions  to  forward 
it  to  Sir  Everard  Sydney's  ;  and  she  thought  Master  Brown 
had  taken  it  with  him  about  ten  minutes  ago,  intending  to 
leave  it  there,  or  at" — another  smile — uat  the  strange 
wild  gentleman's  who  had  lately  been  so  distinguished  by 
royal  favour,  and  who  appeared  to  care  so  little  for  the 
honour.  She  thought,  perhaps,  her  husband  might  leave 
the  letter  there,  as  she  knew  that  gentleman  was  going  to 
consult  with  Sir  Everard  about  the  printing  of  a  particular 
paper.  Further  she  could  not  say ;  for  Master  Brown  was 
very  particular,  very,  as  to  who  knew  his  movements  ; 
even  his  own  wife  did  not  always  understand  where  he  was 
going."  At  last  Basil  got  away ;  and  went,  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  canter,  to  the  Outlaw's.  Master  Brown,  the 
porter  said,  had  been  there,  but  he  was  gone.  His  master, 
too,  was  gone  ; — was  not  expected  home  immediately  ; — - 
did  not  know  when  he  might  return.  Never  knew  either 
where  he  was  going,  or  when  he  would  return.  Never 
hardly  spoke  to  his  servants.  Might  be  home  in  ten  mi- 
nutes,— might  not  be  home  for  a  week.  After  this  very 
unsatisfactory  information,  Basil  repaired  to  his  father's. 
There  the  porter  was  again  questioned.  Had  any  one  been 
there  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  Mr.  Evelyn ;  and  my  Lord 
Churchill,  to  inquire  for  Colonel  Sydney. 
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u  Any  one  else?" 

"No  one." 

Margaret  Raymond  at  that  instant  crossed  the  vestibule  5 
and  Basil  was  so  anxious,  so  earnest  in  his  research,  that 
he  took  the  resolution  of  boldly  asking  her  if  she  had  re- 
ceived a  packet,  a  letter,  that  morning.  She  replied,  with 
her  usual  quiet  dignity  of  manner,  that  she  had  not. — • 
Had  she  expected  any  letter  ? 

"No;  from  whom  could  she  hear?  Lately  she  had 
been  quite  desolate,  deserted  by  the  world — by  all  the 
world  who  were  not  beneath  that  hospitable  roof!" 

Basil  sought  his  father,  and  communicated  to  him  and 
Father  Frank  what  he  had  heard.  "  It  can  but  little  con- 
cern us  now ;  yet,  methinks,  I  should  like  to  know  where 
Rosalind  is,  and  how  she  is  situated ;  though,  doubtless, 
she  is  the  wife  of  him  who  so  grossly  violated  my  friend- 
ship. Yet  she "  he  paused,  for  it  was  nearly  the  first 

time  for  some  days  he  had  trusted  himself  to  name  her 
name. 

"  Basil,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but,  ever  since  she  went,  my  heart  has  felt  crushed 
within  me  ;  it  was  not  only  that  my  hopes  were  baffled,  but 
her  carelessness  of  my  feelings  !  She  knew  how  I  loved 
her ;  she  knew  how  necessary  she  was  to  my  comfort,  to 
my  happiness — almost  to  my  existence.  And  yet  not  to 
say  farewell, — to  keep  up,  too,  while  under  my  roof,  the 

secret  acquaintance  with .     But  it  matters  little  :   I 

shall  go  back  to  Sydney  Pleasance !  and  there — what  shall 
I  do  there — where  every  bird,  and  leaf,  and  flower  will  re 
mind  me  of  her  ?  When  she  went  to  Beaulieu,  I  knew  it 
would  be  but  for  a  little  time.  But  now — Basil,  Basil ! 
I  would  not  see  her  for  the  world !  to  look  upon  that  face, 
and  call  it  all  deception." 

"Which  it  never  was,"  interrupted  the  priest.  "She 
may  have  been  deceived ;  although  Major  Raymond  never 
seemed  to  me  likely  to  deceive  any  one.  Nay,  nay,  Master 
Basil,  never  knit  your  brow  at  me  ;  different  opinions  we 
may  have,  and  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  feeling 
as  you  do  ;  but  still  I  have  my  own  idea  of  the  matter. 
Jemmings  was  certain  of  the  handwriting  ? " 

"  Quite.  And  you  know  Dame  Brown  had  heard  from 
her  husband  that  there  was  such  a  parcel." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  the  priest,  "it  is  but  right  that 
Margaret's  parcel  should  be  found  ;  and,  if  I  dared,  I  would 
hie  me  forthwith  to  the  printer's,  but  they  are  all  such 
Williamites  in  that  quarter  that  even  Master  Francis  might 
be  insulted." 
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"  "It  certainly  is  due  to  Mistress  Margaret  to  find  her 
letter,"  said  Basil ;  "  what  you  say  is  just.  I  myself  will 
again  to  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible,  and  there  seek  the 
printer." 

"  Do,  my  son  ;  and,  as  the  delay  has  already  been  great 
about  your  departure,  perhaps  we  may  journey  towards 
home  before  you  quit  us.  Lady  Sydney  would  be  better 
at  home :  the  king  looked  coldly  on  me  at  yester-morn- 
ing's  levee,  and  I  am  certain  it  is  all  because  of  my  wife's 
inattention  to  the  queen  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  However, 
Lady  Mary  Powis  will  soon  depart  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  her  nuns  ;  that  will  be  some  comfort ;  arid  then 
your  mother  will  hasten  to  the  forest." 

u  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Father  Frank,  "  of  accom- 
panying the  holy  abbess  to  the  continent." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Sir  Everard,  "not  that ;  you  shall  not 
leave  us :  I  do  not  need  a  father  confessor,  but  I  am  not 
sufficiently  rich  to  spare  a  friend." 

"  A  new  king,"  said  the  priest,  smiling,  "  is  like  a  new 
hat ;  it  is  a  long  time  before  you  feel  as  if  you  were  well 
fitted." 

Sir  Everard  was  too  sad  to  smile  ;  and  Basil  traced  his 
way  to  the  city,  accounting  himself  fortunate  on  hearing 
that  Master  Brown  was  at  home ;  but  his  disappointment 
was  very  evident  when  the  printer  told  him  he  had  given 
the  letter  to  the  Outlaw.  "  He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
Sir  Everard's,  and  that  he  would  take  it ;  he  has  always 
appeared  so  interested  in  Mistress  Rosalind's  affairs,  that 
he  would  not  be  said  nay,  and,  as  it  saved  my  going  further, 
I  could  have  no  objection." 

"  But  where  is  the  Outlaw  to  be  found?" 

"  Ah !  sir,  I  see  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with  me,"  replied 
Master  Brown,  "  you  always  call  that  gentleman  the  Out- 
law ;  and  so  do  I.  I  always  fancy  him  an  outlaw ;  he  seems 
fit  for  nothing  else,"  quoth  the  printer,  chuckling  at  the 
wit  he  was  going  to  pour  forth.  *'  If  he  is  not  permitted 
to  be  a  make -law,  he  will  always  be  a  break-law.  So  you 
see,  sir,  he  is  destined  to  be  an  Outlaw !" 

"  He  was  born  a  century  too  late,"  quoth  Basil. 

"  He  would  have  made  a  noble  martyr,"  replied  the 
printer,  ufor  he  is  stern,  honest,  and  uncompromising; 
firm  of  head,  and  true  of  heart.  You  asked  me  where  he 
was  to  be  found.  I  think  he  is  gone  to  Hampton  Court, 
whither  the  king  drove  this  morning." 

Basil  was  quickly  on  the  road  thither. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

WILLIAM  and  Mary  took  much  interest  in  the  red-brick 
house  which  the  magnificent  Cardinal  Wolsey  formed  into 
a  palace.  The  new  king  had  little  taste  for  the  picturesque  ; 
his  style  of  gardening  was  a  map  of  his  mind ;  everything 
was  cut,  and  square,  and  mathematical :  the  very  trees 
were  shorn  of  their  just  proportions,  and  clipped  into 
order  ;  the  gravel  was  all,  to  a  pebble,  of  the  same  size  ; 
and  the  grass  defied  all  the  proverbs  as  to  growing ;  at 
least,  it  could  never  be  observed  to  grow.  Workmen 
were  employed  in  measuring,  with  extreme  exactness,  the 
distance  between  each  tree  they  planted;  for  William 
loved  to  review  his  plantations  as  he  did  his  soldiers, — in 
lines.  When  Basil  arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  preoccupied 
as  his  mind  certainly  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  both 
provoked  and  amused  by  the  phlegmatic  appearance  of 
the  Dutch  guards,  with  whom  his  majesty  loved  to 
surround  his  dwelling.  Dutch  gardeners,  too,  were  super- 
intending English  labourers  in  the  improvements,  and 
certainly  their  appearance  would  have  been  in  better 
keeping  with  a  Dutch  than  with  an  English  landscape :  they 
looked  so  broad  in  their  full  white  trousers  and  flat  red 
caps,  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  one  of  Teniers'  pictures, 
and  placed  there,  on,  not  of,  the  scene.  The  English 
soldiers  seemed  discontented,  and  talked  of  the  wars  in 
Ireland,  and  Duke  Schomberg,  and  the  Scottish  disturb- 
ances, as  if  they  longed  to  participate  in  them  instead  of 
wasting  their  time  in  needless  idleness.  They  lounged 
about  the  entrance  without  mixing  at  all  with  the  Dutch 
guards,  who  seemed  both  at  home  and  comfortable  in  their 
new  quarters,  and  discussed  pipe  after  pipe  with  great  per- 
severance and  equanimity  ;  while  our  troops,  by  whom 
smoking  was  held  in  abhorrence,  affected  to  turn  up  their 
noses  with  disgust  at  the  smell  of  the  tobacco,  in  which 
their  visitors  so  evidently  luxuriated.  Basil  passed  into 
the  principal  waiting-room,  and  found  some  of  the  old 
courtiers  mingled  with  the  new.  But,  though  the  Out- 
law's equipage  was  in  waiting,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
many.  There  were  no  cardinals,  no  cowls,  no  Catholics 
crowding  the  entrance,  and  saying  plainly  by  their  looks, 
"  We  are  lords  of  the  ascendant  here."  Seated  on  one 
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of  the  long  window-seats,  delighting  all  by  his  vivacious 
and  flexible  manners,  the  Lord  Halifax  was  endeavouring 
to  convince  the  plausible,  enterprising,  but  most  obstinate 
Danby,  of  the  fitness  of  some  political  measure,  which  the 
other  contested  with  more  strength  than  wit ;  while  Hali- 
fax's arguments  were  like  the  sportive  but  destructive 
lightning  playing  round  the  battlements  of  a  sturdy  tower, 
possessing  the  power,  but  wanting  the  will,  to  destroy 
what  deserved  its  veneration.  Godolphin,  looking  modest, 
remained  silent,  but  with  his  own  peculiar  sagacity  was  un- 
ravelling all  state  intrigues,  and  trying  them  by  the  test  of 
his  pure  and  inflexible  uprightness  ;  he  leaned  against  the 
tapestry,  amused  by  the  contrasted  characters  of  two  such 
remarkable  men.  Mordaunt,  soon  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Monmouth,  was  standing  upright,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  well-formed  chest ;  his  open,  generous  countenance 
beaming  good-humouredly  upon  all  who  came  within  his 
ken  ;  while  his  frank,  determined  manner,  and  firmness  of 
carriage,  told  truly  that  he  was  more  of  a  republican  than 
a  lover  of  kings.  To  Basil  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  group  was  Bishop  Burnet,  enjoying  with  oily  dig- 
nity and  good-humour  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  the  anticipation  of  increased  preferment,  which  he  had 
doubtless  a  right  to  expect ;  indeed,  such  preferment 
seemed  a  settled  matter,  for  very  many  clergymen,  bene- 
ficed  and  unbeneficed,  were  bowing  the  knee,  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  king,  paying  wise  court  to  the  minister. 
Some,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  their  own  sake,  venerated 
Burnet  on  higher  grounds;  but  there  are  few  in  this 
world  sufficiently  independent  not  to  bow  to  a  man  in 
power,  no  matter  what  his  principles  may  be.  The  Earl 
of  Dorset  was  looking  great  in  the  matter  of  chains  and 
new  appointments,  and  appeared  a  very  gracious  lord 
chamberlain;  while  Leefdale,  the  king's  favourite  page, 
with  the  sly  consciousness  of  secret  knowledge,  saluted 
each  comer  with  the  exact  proportion  of  obeisance  which 
his  rank  or  prospects  entitled  him  to  expect. 

But  the  court  still  wore  an  unsettled  air ;  and  while 
much  gaiety  characterised  the  mere  courtiers,  it  was 
evident  that  the  heads  and  hands  of  ministers  were  full  of 
business.  "  Oh,"  said  one  youth  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
whose  wit  and  readiness  of  repartee  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  dimmish  with  his  years — "  oh,  my  lord  !  the 
late  king,  I  hear,  is  more  outrageous  at  your  ingratitude, 
as  he  calls  it,  than  at  the  disaffection  of  the  whole  country." 

u  Indeed  ! "  replied  the  wit,  pausing  on  his  way,  for  he 
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was  withdrawing  from  a  private  audience; — u indeed!" 
And  taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  jewelled  box, 
he  held  it  for  a  moment  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
repeated  the  word  " indeed!"  a  third  time,  and  then 
added, — u  James  does  me  more  honour  than  I  anticipated  ; 
he  gives  me  his  fears  where  I  expected  his  thanks. 
He  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  made  his  daughter  a 
queen." 

A  buzz  of  applause  followed  this  observation ;  while 
Basil  thought  that  it  was  a|very  poor,  or  rather  a  very 
unworthy,  sort  of  wit,  that  whetted  its  edge  upon  a 
daughter's  dishonour.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the 
court  were  known  to  Colonel  Sydney  by  sight ;  but  he 
noted  as  a  stranger  one  of  no  ordinary  mien,  who  stood 
apart,  and  whose  tall,  powerful  frame  bespoke  the  strength 
which  his  countenance  declared  was  not  confined  only  to 
his  thews  and  muscles.  He  wore  the  full  and  imposing 
costume  of  a  Scottish  laird,  and  scowled  with  a  look 
nearly  approaching  contempt  upon  the  assembly.  Pre- 
sently he  was  accosted  by  the  gay  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
who  chatted  and  laughed  to  him  merrily  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  turned  to  Basil,  and,  drawing  his  arm  within  his, 
said, — 

"  I  hear  your  lady  mother  is  in  town,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  not  been  to  your  father's  lately :  the 
truth  is,  I  fear  she  will  find  me  even  more  fully  out  than 
she  has  as  yet  done  ;  if  she  were  more  4  douce,'  I  should 
care  less  to  anger  her,  but  she  is  not  one  to  be  offended 
with  impunity.  I  need  not  ask  if  you  have  heard  of  the 
renowned  Partridge,  the  astrologer  of  Cheapside  ;  who, 
— for  I  confess  myself  a  disbeliever  in  every  science  of  the 
kind  except  one,  which,  as  a  true  Scot,  I  dare  not  deny, 
— by  the  aid  of  the  greatest  industry  and  the  clearest  per- 
ceptions that  ever  mortal  man  was  endowed  with,  managed 
both  to  write  and  tell  fortunes  with  a  truth  and  distinctness 
which  I  verily  believe  often  astonished  himself.  This  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  James  Stuart,  who,  strange  to 
say,  seemed  ever  anxious  to  crush  every  species  of  super- 
stition except  his  own  ;  and  poor  Partridge  was  obliged  to 
seek  another  cover.  I  knew  his  haunts  and  I  knew  his 
ways,  and  partly  at  first  from  freak,  but  afterwards  from 
necessity,  I  told  fortunes  too,  doubtless  with  as  much 
ingenuity,  certainly  with  as  much  effect." 

"  The  astrologer  of  Cheapside !"  exclaimed  Basil,  laugh- 
ing. 
^   "  Even  so,"  replied  Sir  Patrick,  "  even  so  ;  and  I  dare 
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say  you  can  call  to  mind  some  of  the  marvels  you  heard 
when  you  came,  accompanied  by  Major  Raymond  and  a 
troop  of  young  officers,  pretending  to  be  seamen." 

Basil  shook  his  head  :  u  I  remember  it  well,"  he  replied. 
"But,  Sir  Patrick,  you  were  a  false  prophet !" 

"  Was  I?  faith!  may  be  so.  I  forget  what  I  said,  but 
I  knew  who  you  were  at  all  events.  To  your  mother  I 
have  a  serious  apology  to  make,  for  I  carried  my  deception 
towards  her  to  great  lengths.  I  received  a  letter  she 
directed  to  Partridge,  requesting  his  explanation  of  divers 
signs  and  matters  in  the  heavens  ;  and,  as  it  arrived  just 
at  the  time  when  I  wanted  not  only  to  leave  London,  but 
to  secrete  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest, 
I  wrote  back  that  such  was  the  aspect  of  the  stars  that  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  visit  her  house,  that  I  might  ward  off 
evil,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  ;  but  that  my  visit  must 
be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Your  mother,  God  bless  her ! 
received  me  most  kindly  ;  and  pleased  you  may  well  sup- 
pose I  was  at  being  so  comfortably  off,  exactly  where  I 
wished  to  be.  I  managed  to  keep  up  the  deception  to  the 
last,  although  sorely  put  to  it  sometimes  by  your  mother's 
being  over-canny ;  but  when  she  got  far  beyond  me,  I 
always  held  my  tongue  and  looked  mysterious  ;  that  was 
my  only  resource.  Dear  lady,  she  would  have  been  very 
angry  had  she  believed  it  possible  that  when  she  fancied 
she  was  entertaining  an  astrologer,  she  found  she  had  been 
harbouring  a  Williamite.  You,  too,  I  robbed  of  a  letter 
your  mother  was  forwarding  by  the  hands  of  a  fair  lady ; 
but  of  this  and  other  matters  we  will  talk  in  the  '  piping 
times  of  peace.' "  Basil  smiled,  for  he  remembered  the 
apparition  in  his  mother's  dressing-room  ;  and  he  also  re- 
membered the  prophecy  of  the  good-humoured  astrologer. 
The  young  colonel  did  not  fail  to  inquire  who  the  High- 
land chief  was,  whose  classic  dress  and  peculiar  appearance 
excited  his  admiration,  and  Sir  Patrick  satisfied  his  curiosity 
by  the  information  that  it  was  u  the  dark  Breadalbane,"  too 
well  known  in  after-days  as  the  instigator  of  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe.  The  nobles  indulged  in  the  repetition  of 
various  rumours,  tending  to  prove  that  they  had  paid  much 
homage  for  many  years  to  a  man  who  had  been  always  a 
fool.  Some  repeated  and  laughed  at  the  saying  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  which  had  been  already  echoed 
from  St.  Germains  to  Hampton  Court, — "  there  is  a  good 
soul  who  has  given  up  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass." 

One  sycophant,  whom  Basil  remembered  as  bringing  his 
own  cousin  to  court  to  be  touched  by  poor  James  for  the 
evil,  was  loud  in  his  laughter  at  the  same  prince  touching 
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for  the  same  disease  at  Chaillot;  and  old  Sergeant  Maynard 
went  about  telling  everybody  how  the  King  (William)  had 
told  him  that  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his 
time,  and  how  he  had  replied  that,  but  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  his  highness,  he  would  have  outlived  the  laws 
themselves.  While  this  and  other  chatter  employed  and 
amused  the  courtiers,  Mary  of  England  was  wandering 
from  room  to  room,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  of  the 
palace,  which  she  had  hardly  learned  to  think  her  own. 
Many  of  the  apartments  recalled  to  her  the  scenes  of  her 
childhood ;  there  was  the  closet  where  she  had  often  played 
with  Anne  of  Denmark,  before  politics  or  state  intrigues 
had  sown  in  their  young  minds  the  dissensions  which  even 
at  that  early  period  of  her  reign  were  ripening  into  the 
full  bitterness  of  sisterly  animosity. 

Here,  her  mother  had  talked  to  and  fondled  her  ;  and 
on  yonder  lawn,  that  William's  gardeners  were  cutting  up 
into  square  patches,  she  had  played,  many  and  many  a 
time,  with  her  merry  uncle  Charles  and  his  little  dogs : 
the  full  tide  of  affectionate  remembrances  swelled  in  her 
large  blue  eyes.  She  was,  indeed,  a  queen ! — had  given  a 
crown  and  sceptre  to  her  husband  ;  she  sat  on  the  Stuarts7 
throne — she  held  the  destinies  of  three  kingdoms  within 
her  grasp ;  the  crown  of  England  pressed  upon  her  brow 
before  the  time  that  Nature  had  appointed  it  so  to  do — 
and  she  was  not  happy.  She  trod  not  with  the  free  foot  of 
a  legal  queen,  but  stealthily,  in  her  father's  palace,  for  so 
she  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  it  was  !  As  this  thought 
came  upon  her  she  shuddered ;  and  knowing  she  was  alone, 
she  sank  upon  a  sofa,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  por- 
traits that  hung  upon  the  walls :  there,  the  dark  and 
melancholy  Charles  the  First  seemed  to  reproach  her  for 
sanctioning  a  revolution,  without  calling  to  mind  that  a 
revolution  had  cost  him  his  head.  There,  too,  shrouded 
almost  by  his  black  arid  clustering  curls — his  large  hazel 
eyes  looking  kindly  but  sadly  on  her  —  was  her  uncle 
Charles.  A  little  further,  another  portrait — her  father's. 
She  remembered  the  very  day  that  portrait  had  been  hung. 
She  remembered  how  her  father  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
that  she  might  kiss  it.  She  remembered  nothing  more  : 
but  bursting  into  an  uncontrollable  flood  of  tears,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  before  it,  and  only  uttered  a  sentence,  a 
single  sentence,  between  the  sobbings  of  her  bursting 
heart — " Father,  father!  forgive  your  child!"  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  and,  thougfy  not  one 
who  revelled  in  the  turbulent  feelings  of  nature,  they  now 
completely  overpowered  her.  She  had  been  taught  to 
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control  her  emotions  by  him  who  was  more  her  counsellor 
and  her  guide  than  her  husband ;  and  as  his  voice  called 
41  Mary!"  and  repeated  the  sweet  name  with  an  effort  of 
tenderness  which  it  assumed  but  seldom,  she  felt  ashamed 
of  having  indulged  in  perhaps  the  most  creditable  emotion 
she  had  felt  since  her  childhood's  days.  When,  roused 
by  his  voice,  she  raised  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  William  had 
with  his  own  hands  removed  the  picture. 

"  Oh,  do  not !  do  not !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Indeed, 
indeed,  I  will  not  again  yield  to  such  feelings." 

Her  husband's  cold  but  sparkling  eyes  gleamed  upon 
her  ;  and  his  large  white  forehead  and  high  aquiline  nose 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  curtain,  whose  heavy 
crimson  folds  fell  to  the  ground  behind  him. 

"  I  will  try  you,"  he  said,  calmly  replacing  it,  u  for  you 
seldom  dispute  either  a  will  or  an  opinion  with  me ;  but 
your  majesty  must  be  aware  how  very  singular  this  would 
have  appeared  if  any  of  your  attendants  had  entered  and 
noted  those  tears." 

He  gazed  on  his  wife's  lovely  and  regular  features, 
disturbed  and  flushed  by  recent  agitation ;  and  the  state- 
liness  of  the  king,  the  gravity  of  the  commander,  were 
lost  in  the  feelings  of  the  man.  He  kissed  her  cheek,  wiped 
away  her  tears  with  his  own  kerchief,  and,  passing  his  arm 
fondly  round  her  slender  waist,  said, — 

"  So,  my  Mary  finds  this  state  troublesome  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "  It  gives  you  the 
rank  and  station  you  deserve,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Satisfied  !"  repeated  William,  in  anything  but  a  satis- 
fied voice  :  "  only  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Happy,  quite  happy,"  she  added. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  who  knows  but  future  historians 
may  say,  that  William  of  Nassau  might  have  passed  for 
one  of  the  best  princes  of  his  age  if  he  had  remained 
at  the  head  of  his  little  republic  instead  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain !  But  I  must  leave  you.  One  of 
our  warmest  friends,  yet  most  troublesome  advisers,  is  now 
waiting  audience.  Yet  your  presence  will  be  useful ;  for 
he  is  a  turbulent  and  discontented  man,  more  fitted  for  the 
Americans,  where  savage  power  bears  down  a  freedom 
which  will  hereafter  triumph,  than  for  the  civilised  but 
restricted  politics  of  England." 

"  Think  you  not  there  are  many  such  ?"  inquired  the 
queen,  respectfully. 

"Many;  and  I  dread  to  leave  you  regent  over  such 
perturbed  spirits.  Yet  to  Ireland  1  must  go  ;  nothing 
else  will  queJl  disturbance." 
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Mary's  features  assumed  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety 
as  she  replied, — 

"  Whatever  you  direct,  I  will  perform.  And  yet!  my 
father,  William !  He  is  there.  Think  you  the  glittering 
crown  can  repay  me  for  all  the  struggles  I  endure  ?  He 
is  still  my  father.  The  peril  of  both  lives " 

"  How  difficult  it  is,"  interrupted  the  king,  "  to  find  a 
queen  who  forgets  she  is  a  woman !  The  people  threw  the 
sovereign  power  at  my  feet.  I  did  not  even  stoop  to  pick 
it  up.  I — nay,  Mary,  you  are  grown  weak — I  hate  those 
tears.  Kings  should  have  hearts  of  iron ;  hands  of  iron, 
— strong  and  cold.  What  you  call  kindness  is  a  wonderful 
thawer  of  men's  purposes.  I  shall  expect  you  to  behave 
during  this  unavoidable  difficulty  as  befits " 

William  paused,  and  looked  upon  her.  She  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  added — u  Your  wife." 

The  king  appeared  satisfied,  but  nothing  more ;  and 
Mary  continued, — "  Shall  I  go  with  you  now?  " 

u  Perhaps  you  had  better  retire,  and,  when  you  are  quite 
composed,  join  us  in  the  purple  closet." 

uAs  you  please,"  replied  the  ever-obedient  queen; 
"  but  I  am  now  quite  composed." 

"  It  is  best  always  to  go  into  society  perfectly  free  from 
all  sorts  of  agitation,"  said  the  king  ;  ".  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  one's  firmness  may  be  tried." 

The  queen,  knowing  from  experience  that  the  two  things 
her  husband  loved  best  in  the  world  were  silence  and 
obedience,  entered  her  dressing-room,  where  everything 
was  rather  good  than  gorgeous  ;  while  he  proceeded  to  the 
purple  closet,  where  the  Outlaw  waited  his  arrival.  Wil- 
liam was  much  fonder  of  storming  than  mining  :  he  loved 
to  conquer  better  than  to  argue.  In  him  combativeness 
was  more  strongly  developed  than  language,  and  therefore 
he  was  frequently  worsted  by  the  Outlaw,  who  had  a  due 
proportion  of  both.  Besides,  he  marvellously  disliked  the 
oratorical  talents  in  which  his  supporter  loved  to  indulge  ; 
and  his  patience  had  often  been  tried  by  the  stormy  and 
violent  measures  with  which  the  enthusiast  sought  to  stir 
up  his  associates  to  the  destruction  of  Popery.  Nothing 
less  than  fire  and  faggot  would  serve  his  turn ;  and  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed  that  William  did  not  see  matters  in 
the  light  he  desired.  He  was  disinterested  enough  to  care 
little  either  for  the  privations  he  had  suffered  or  the 
aggrandisement  he  had  achieved  ;  in  a  vord,  however 
mistaken  he  might  have  been,  he  was,  as  we  have  said 
before,  an  honest  patriot.  The  king  valued  him  most 
highly ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  discontented,  and  was 
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therefore  the  less  inclined  to  listen  to  his  counsels.  He 
now  heard  his  u  exterminating  "  arguments  with  more  than 
his  usual  patience ;  and  the  queen's  entrance,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  their  conference,  enabled  William  to 
play  him  off  with  greater  ease  than  formerly. 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous,  or  more  deeply 
devoted,  than  the  patriot's  manner  to  her  majesty  ;  and 
Mary's  gracious  and  courtly  demeanour  certainly  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  who  came  within  her  sphere. 
She  heard  all  he  had  to  say,  and  was,  woman-like,  often 
led  away  by  the  eloquence  and  power  of  his  mode  and 
speech,  although  she  fully  agreed  with  her  husband  in  his 
milder  doctrine.  It  was  in  vain  the  zealot  exhorted  him 
to  enact  severe  laws  against  Popish  recusants.  Such 
measures,  the  king  observed,  would  alienate  all  the  Pa- 
pists in  Europe  from  the  interests  of  England,  and  might 
produce  a  new  Catholic  league.  Besides,  he  could  not 
pretend  to  screen  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary while  he  himself  instituted  persecutions  against  the 
Catholics  of  England. 

The  Outlaw  remained  silent  for  some  time  after  the 
king  had  announced  his  final  determination  on  the  subject, 
in  a  tone  and  with  a  manner  which  he  saw  it  would  be 
vain  for  him  to  combat ;  and  Mary  almost  hoped  he  was 
convinced. 

"  Then  is  my  career  in  this  kingdom  terminated,"  he 
said  ;  u  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  God  bless,  and, 
I  add  it  with  due  respect,  God  enlighten,  the  rulers  of  this 
land !  I  will  not  dwell  where  Papistry  stares  me  in  the 
face  in  open  day — I  will  not  live  where  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  mocked,  even  in  whispers.  I  have  felt  much 
and  suffered  much  ;  and  I  tell  you  both,  king  and  queen  of 
mighty  England,  that  if  I  knew  how  a  second  revolution 
could  be  effected,  by  which  Papistry  might  be  blotted  from 
the  earth,  I  would  effect  it,  and  destroy  any  monarchy 
upon  the  globe  that  did  not  set  itself  in  array  against  the 
scarlet  woman  of  Babylon." 

"  But,  sir,"  interposed  the  queen,  exercising  the  best 
and  most  blessed  prerogative  of  her  sex — that  of  the  peace- 
maker— u  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  you  will 
find  laws  modelled  exactly  to  suit  your  views  and  wishes ; 
and  neither  his  majesty  nor  myself  can  afford  to  lose  so 
true  and  stanch  a  friend." 

u  His  majesty  well  knows  that  my  support  could  only 
be  given  where  the  government  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  I  had,  I  thought,  shown  you,"  replied  the  king,  in 
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tones  so  icy  that  they  entered  sharply  into  the  listener's 
ears — "  j  had,  I  thought,  shown  you,  that  if  I  adopted 
your  suggestions  with  the  one  hand,  I  might  lay  down  my 
crown  with  the  other." 

"  Set  your  majesty's  crown  and  sceptre,"  said  the 
zealot,  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer  upon  the  word  c  majesty,' 
"into  one  scale,  and  immortality  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  in  the  other,  and  judge  which  ought  to  be  a  king's 
ambition." 

"  People  differ,"  retorted  William,  piqued,  and  yet 
anxious  not  to  lose  the  aid  of  one  who  had  great  influence 
with  a  large  party,  and  actually  not  knowing  what  to 

u  You  can  talk  of  this  again,"  interposed  the  queen. 
"We  can  have  but  one  opinion  of  your  truth  and 
sincerity.  His  majesty  and  myself,  I  hope,  will  never 
forget  our  friends ;  but  you  must  see  how  delicately  he  is 
situated." 

William,  who  was  punctual  as  clock-work,  drew  forth 
his  watch,  and,  holding  it  towards  the  disappointed  patriot, 
said,  "  The  levee  waits :  I  am  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds 
beyond  my  time." 

The  Outlaw  bowed,  and  the  king  continued,  "Let  us 
enter  together. ' 

While  a  page  summoned  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  rest- 
less and  unsatisfied  patriot  knelt  on  one  knee,  and,  pressing 
the  queen's  hand  respectfully  to  his  lips,  said,  "I  thank 
your  majesty's  kindness  for  the  boon  you  granted  the  Lady 
Mary  Powis." 

"  Ah !  sir,"  she  interrupted,  "  the  Lady  Mary  is  a 
Catholic:  call  you  this  consistency?" 

"  God  bless  you,  madam !"  added  the  old  man,  after  he 
had  recovered  from  the  confusion  which  the  observation 
created.  "  The  strength  of  the  eagle  is  not  given  to  the 
dove,  nor  the  fox's  cunning  to  the  white  doe  ;  nevertheless 
art  thou  a  woman  amongst  queens,  and  a  queen  amongst 
women.  May  God  bless  you  !  and  if  the  crown  of  these 
unhappy  realms  press  painfully  on  that  fair  brow,  may 
you,  in  the  fulness  of  honour  and  of  years,  exchange  it 
for  one  of  far  greater  glory." 

"But  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow?"  said  the 
queen,  as  he  followed  his  majesty  towards  the  reception- 
room. 

He  bowed  more  profoundly  than  he  had  done  before ; 
and  returning,  murmured,  while  he  kissed  the  hand  she 
graciously  extended  towards  him,  "  Never,  lady  ;  never  in 
this  world." 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI 


WILLIAM  went  through  the  business  of  his  levee  much  in 
the  same  regular,  dry,  and  determined  manner  that  an 
oiKcer  would  get  through  a  review ;  saying  to  each  person 
what,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  considered  but 
a  spare  number  of  words,  and  cutting  off  civility  as  an 
excrescence  that  weakened  the  vitality  of  the  higher 
powers.  Basil,  nevertheless,  thought  the  levee  the  longest 
and  most  tiresome  at  which  he  had  ever  attended.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible,  he  almost  forced  the  discontented 
patriot  from  the  presence,  and  entered  his  carriage,  un- 
invited, with  him.  Soon  after,  he  inquired  as  to  the  letter ; 
and  his  companion  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  velvet  and 
richly-laced  coat  a  parcel  of  various  papers.  The  young 
colonel's  quick  eye  glanced  upon  one,  and  he  then  ventured 
to  inquire  why  he  had  not  either  delivered  it  himself  or 
permitted  Master  Brown  to  do  so.  This  question  appeared 
to  recall  to  his  mind  a  train  of  thought,  for  he  imme- 
diately ordered  his  servants  to  drive  to  Sir  Everard  Syd- 
ney's. Nothing  Basil  said,  no  remark  that  he  made, 
elicited  the  least  observation  from  the  Outlaw,  until  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark's  carriage  passing  theirs,  with 
its  train  of  outriders  and  gorgeous-looking  servants, 
aroused  him  from  his  apparent  stupor : — 

"  There  it  is  again !  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  There 
it  is  again !  Royalty  cannot  be  destroyed  in  England.  It 
is  perfectly  indestructible ;  like  matter,  changing  form,  it 
is  still  vitally  the  same,  or  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  The  child's  bauble!  —  the  fool's  toy! — the  wise 
man's  blind! — it  is  all  the  same — royalty — royalty — 
royalty!" 

He  was  in  no  humour,  clearly,  for  either  conversation  or 
argument ;  and  Basil  kept  turning  and  turning  over  and 
over  the  mystic  packet  he  had  taken  from  the  Outlaw's 
hand  ;  nor  did  he  neglect  to  look  at  the  seal,  and  his  blood 
tingled  to  his  heart  when  he  saw  that  it  was  not  impressed 
by  the  Raymond  arms,  but  bore  the  mark  of  a  little  signet 
which  he  had  himself  given  to  Rosalind : — u  I  could 
pardon  even  her,"  he  said,  crushing  in  his  hand  the  parcel 
for  which  he  had  so  eagerly  sought — "I  could  pardon 
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even  her:  but  Cuthbert!  my  own  familiar  friend!  the 
partner  of  my  bosom's  secrets " 

44  You  are  young,"  said  the  Outlaw,  starting  suddenly 
from  his  apparent  lethargy:  ulwas  once  young  myself, 
yet  not  very  young  at  any  age ;  for  when  most  boys  are 
devoting  time  to  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the 
present,  I  was  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  future.  But  it  is  idle  work,  that  cutting  into  men's 
hearts,  where,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  but  rottenness ; 
it  is  idle  work,  striving  to  do  men  good  and  enlighten  their 
minds,  when  the  ray  that  you  are  enabled  to  throw  into 
their  souls  only  makes  the  darkness  more  visible.  Each 
has  his  own  divided  and  separate  interest  in  the  state  ;  and 
it  is  for  his  own  puny  advantage,  not  the  good  of  the  whole, 
that  his  small  soul  thirsts.  But  I  have  done — done  with 
it  and  them." 

u  But  not  with  me,"  said  Basil,  kindly.  u  You  are 
annoyed  and  vexed  at  something  or  other,  and  will  think 
differently  by  and  by." 

"Do  you  see  those' trees ?"  inquired  his  companion — 
"  the  sapling,  and  the  high  forest  oak  that  towers  by  its 
side  ?  You  may  cut  down  the  sapling — you  may  stab  it 
to  the  heart,  and  it  will  renovate,  will  live,  will  flourish, 
will  again  shoot  out  in  branches  and  green  leaves ;  but 
if  you  hew  down  the  old  tree,  it  is  destroyed  for  ever  ! " 

The  carriage  passed  on  along  Hyde  Park ;  and,  as  the 
day  was  fine,  troops  of  equestrians,  and  many  gay  and 
cheerful  faces,  were  lending  an  animated  and  expressive 
aspect  to  what  was  then  little  more  than  fields  interspersed 
with  some  stately  trees. 

44 Behold  them!"  continued  the  Outlaw,  who  had  again 
sunk  into  one  of  his  gloomy  and  misanthropic  fits, — 
"men,  women,  and  children,  creatures  who  can  speak, 
think,  and  act ;  yet,  there  they  are,  tricked  and  trimmed 
out,  and  I'll  be  sworn,  as  ready  to  call  4  Long  live  King 
James ! '  as  .  *  Long  live  King  William  ! '  and  if  it  were 
possible  that  HE,  the  wise  and  mighty  one,  the  only  man 
of  modern  times  who  took  his  patent  of  greatness  from 
God's  own  hand,  and  yet  whose  remains  this  people  of 
England  suffered  to  be  cast  up  and  insulted — if  those  poor 
bones  could  be  united,  and  the  soul  called  from  its  eternal 
palace  in  the  high  heavens,  to  animate  them — if  CROM- 
WELL were  to  reappear  in  Whitehall,  they  would  send 
Nassau  back  to  his  Dutch  drains,  and  make  the  shout 
of  '  God  save  the  Lord  Protector ! 7  shake  the  very  sun  at 
noon !" 

44  And  a  glorious  shout  it  would  be,"  said  Basil,  led  into 
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his  companion's  enthusiasm  by  his  earnestness,  "  and  one 
worthy  of  England ! " 

"  Reverse  it,"  he  replied,  "  and  read  it  thus  : — c  One  of 
which  England  is  not  worthy.7  God!  that  such  a  man 
should  have  worried  his  great  soul  to  serve  such  things!" 
"  Yet  you  must  admit  that  William's  situation  is  very 
critical ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid  pressing  power  too  far, 
or  relaxing  it  too  much.  You  recollect  the  answer  of 
Apollonius  to  Vespasian :  when  asked  what  was  the  cause 
of  Nero's  overthrow,  he  replied,  that  Nero  could  touch 
and  tune  the  harp  well ;  but  in  government  sometimes 
he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them 
down  too  low." 

..  "Ah!"  replied  the  Outlaw,  who  was  both  seer  and 
cynic,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  your  historical  learning ;  but 
they  were  all  tyrants  together."  And  while  he  uttered  this 
sweeping  affirmation,  the  carriage  paused  at  the  door  of 
Sir  Everard  Sydney. 

As  they  entered,  Basil  inquired  for  Mistress  Margaret  ; 
but  an  air  of  confusion  and  distress,  pervading  all  the 
servants,  forced  him  suddenly  to  ask  if  his  father  were  ill. 
He  was  told  that  Sir  Everard  was  perfectly  well,  but 
that  Lady  Sydney  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  para- 
lysis. 

Forgetful  even  of  Rosalind's  letter,  he  flew  to  his 
mother's  dressing-room,  and  there  indeed  was  set  forth  a 
powerful  lesson  to  human  vanity ; — the  high-born,  beau- 
tiful, and  desperately  proud  woman  struggling  with 
weakness,  drivelling  like  an  idiot,  her  hands  refusing  to  do 
their  office,  her  tongue  unable  to  utter  words,  her  limbs 
heavy  and  powerless,  while  the  thin  lid  refused  to  close 
over  the  senseless  horrors  of  her  leaden  eye  !  Margaret 
knelt  at  her  side ;  and  poor  Sir  Everard,  stricken  and 
appalled,  was  listening  to  the  physician's  opinion.  Father 
Frank  ever  and  anon  pressed  her  lips  with  a  small  ebony 
crucifix,  and  was  ready  to  administer  the  last  rights  of  the 
Church  if  she  desired  them.  It  would  appear  that  she 
was  fully  sensible  of  all  which  passed  around  her ;  for 
when  her  son  entered,  although  the  lagging  blood  did  not, 
as  was  its  wont,  kindle  in  her  brown  cheek,  yet  she  moved 
her  hand,  and  tried  hard  to  speak.  It  was  both  an  afflict- 
ing and  affecting  hour.  Basil  forgot  his  mother's  pride,  his 
mother's  bigotry,his  mother's  temper;  he  only  saw  there  be- 
fore him,  in  almost  the  apathy  of  death,  her  whose  lip  had 
caressed — whose  voice  had  soothed — whose  spirit,  now 
about  to  wing  to  other  worlds,  had  never  slumbered  nor 
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slept  where  his  interests  were  concerned ;  who  gloried  in 
his  glory,  who  feared  his  fears,  who  hoped  his  hopes  ;  who 
was,  in  all  things  but  in  his  religion,  a  second  self.  He 
kissed  her  hand ;  he  pressed  the  white  cold  fingers  to  his 
burning  brow ;  he  prayed  humbly,  fervently  to  God,  as 
men  only  pray  in  the  time  of  trouble  ;  he  wearied  Heaven 
with  supplications;  and  when  the  midnight  watch  had 
nearly  set,  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  getting  blood 
twice  from  her  arm,  and  desired  that  she  might  not  be 
disturbed,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Basil  Sydney  leave 
her  side,  and,  beckoning  Margaret  into  an  anteroom, 
deliver  to  her  Rosalind's  letter.  Pale  as  she  was  from 
watching  and  anxiety,  she  became  livid  when  her  eye 
rested  on  the  writing.  She  snatched  it  from  his  hand, 
while  hers  trembled  so  violently  that  she  could  hardly 
break  the  seal ;  but  her  eyes  scanned  his  features.  Basil 
could  not  have  looked  as  he  did  had  he  known  what  she 
would  have  perj  ured  her  soul  to  conceal :  this  conviction 
reassured  her,  and,  with  an  effort  that  would  have  nobly 
honoured  a  better  cause,  she  broke  the  wax. 

u  I  know  you  have — I  know  not  why,  nor  how — 
doubted  me,  Colonel  Sydney,"  she  said,  after  glancing  over 
the  letter.  "Will  this  convince  you?" — She  turned  the 

Eaper,  and  held  the  signature  before  him ;  and  although 
is  head  reeled,  he  saw 

"  Suffer  that  I  call  you  sister,  being  with  all  affection,'7 

and  then, — there  was  the  name  "  Raymond,"  signed 

in  Rosalind's  fair  and  distinct  hand. 

"Are  you  satisfied,  Colonel  Sydney?"  she  continued, 
"  or  shall  I  read ?  How!  4  My  beloved  Cuthbert  is  still 
so  ill,  that ' " 

"  Peace,  peace,"  said  Basil,  waving  his  hand,  "  I  had 
heard  enough  before  :  I  have  seen  now !  Lady,  I  doubted 
not  your  truth,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  mistaken. 
Is  there  no  word,  no  message  to  my  father  ?  " 

"  None,"  she  replied,  "  none  whatever ; — but  even  in 
her,  in  my  own  brother's  wife,  I  cannot  tolerate  such 
duplicity.  There ! "  She  tore  the  letter  in  half,  and 
flung  it  on  the  fire  :  the  flame  caught  it,  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  So  perish  all  villany ! " 

"Amen  to  that!"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  a  curtained 
recess  close  to  the  carved  chimney-piece ;  and  while  the 
words  were  in  utterance,  the  burning  letter  was  grasped  in 
the  Outlaw's  hand ; — with  a  determination  which,  in 
effect,  was  like  the  spring  of  a  young  tiger,  Margaret 
seized  his  arm;  but  he  held  the  letter  high  above 
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her    head,    and    smiling    scornfully    upon    her    efforts, 
said, — 

u  I,  too,  so  hate  duplicity,  that  I  would  fain  unveil  it  to 
the  world." 

44  Colonel  Sydney!  Basil!"  she  exclaimed,  forgetting  in 
the  agitation  of  the  moment  the  forms  of  society,  and 
repeatedly  uttering  the  name  that  she  loved  best, — u  Oh, 
take  the  letter  from  him :  it  betrays  my  brother,  and  he 
will  use  it  to  his  destruction.  You  know  his  political 
violence  ;  he  will  surely  use  it  to  my  brother's  ruin." 

44  Your  brother's  ruin !  Mark  ye  the  sister's  devotion," 
said  the  zealot,  calmly :  then,  drawing  closely  to  her,  he 
whispered  in  a  tone  which,  though  heard  only  by  herself, 
made  her  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  "  It  is  your  own,  not 
his,  you  fear."  Margaret  sank  on  her  knees  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication.  Basil  thought  she  had  fainted,  and  raised 
her  from  the  ground.  The  Outlaw  cast  upon  her  a  look 
of  contempt,  so  bitter,  so  terrible,  so  withering,  that  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  and,  when  she  withdrew 
them,  there  was  a  mingling  of  lamplight  and  moonlight  in 
the  room,  the  kind  countenance  of  Basil  Sydney  was  bend- 
ing over  her,  and  she  could  hear  the  heavy  breathings  of 
Lady  Sydney  from  the  next  chamber. 

"  Is  he  gone — is  he  quite  gone — that  fearful,  fearful 
man?"  she  inquired,  looking  timidly  towards  the  recess, 
where  he  had  been  unintentionally  concealed.  "  Are  you 
sure  he  is  gone  ?  " 

"  Quite,  quite  sure." 

"  Did  you  see  his  last  look?" 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Basil,  almost  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
terror  he  could  not  comprehend. 

41  And  he  is  really  gone  ?  " 

"  Mistress  Margaret,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
follow  him,  and  procure  his  promise  that  he  will  not  seek 
for  nor  molest  your  brother." 

"Not  so,  not  so,  for  worlds!"  she  replied.  u  Alas!  I 
have  no  brother!  no  friend!" 

44  You  do  me  wrong,"  replied  Basil — uyou  do  me  great 
wrong,  when  you  say  you  have  neither  friend  nor  brother. 
What  am  I  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot  speak  now :  but — leave  me  for  a  little 
time,  and  I  can  then  thank  you." 

"  Banish  from  your  thoughts  the  remembrance  of  that 
strange  and  mysterious  man, — and  sleep  for  a  few  hours. 
Please  Heaven,  my  mother  will  be  better  in  the  morning." 

For  many  minutes  after  Basil  withdrew,  Margaret  nei- 
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ther  changed  her  place  nor  her  position.  She  remained, 
her  fingers  pressed  upon  her  eyeballs,  and  her  elbows 
resting  on  the  cushioned  arms  of  the  chair  in  which  she 
sat ;  while  her  glossy  raven  hair,  freed  from  fc control, 
swept  like  a  pall  over  her  shoulders. 

"  They  are  all  gone,"  she  said,  at  last,  u  all  save  the 
watchers  who  watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  those  who 
care  for  the  safety  of  such  as  enjoy  Nature's  foretaste  of 
death."  She  opened  the  casement,  and  peered  with  a 
searching  and  curious  eye  into  the  heavens :  it  was  a 
bright  and  glorious  night ;  one  on  which  the  stars  make 
holiday  in  heaven,  and  shame  by  their  brilliancy  the  pale 
light  of  their  queenly  moon.  The  turrets  of  Westminster 
looked  as  if  steeped  in  silver ;  the  great  clock  struck — 
one — two  ;  the  abbey  chimes  marked  the  hour's  footsteps 
with  the  soft  music  of  its  bells,  and  the  lesser  churches 
answered  from  their  consecrated  steeples :  then  the  watch- 
men paced  their  rounds,  calling  the  hour  that  had  sunk 
into  the  hearse  of  Time ;  and  the  holiness  of  repose 
floated  on  the  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

"  They  are  there,"  continued  Margaret ;  "  the  stars 
which  that  proud  woman  considers  as  the  guardians  of 
her  destiny  are  above  us ;  there, — her  own  was  never 
more  bright  than  at  this  moment — while  she  is  dying. 
Great  God  !  have  I  been  deceiving  myself,  while  I  sought 
to  deceive  others  ?  Have  I  squandered  the  talents  which 
even  now  in  my  extremity  still  throb  within  me,  while, 
by  pursuing  a  more  simple  course  of  woman's  unambi- 
tious life,  I  might  have  been ?  What  could  I  not 

have  been?  One  passion — one — one  surely  is  pure 
within  my  heart.  I  thought  it  might  have  turned  to  bit- 
terness ;  but  no,  it  could  not :  whatever  kindliness  is  in 
my  soul  is  his.  Oh,  Basil!  Basil!  'tis  when  I  think  of 
thee  that  all  things  in  the  world  appear  as  nought,  as 
meagre  and  contemptible  :  my  head  and  heart  are  fevered, 
and  I  could  almost  weep  for  weakness. — False  star,"  she 
added,  as  that  of  her  own  nativity  shone  sparkling  and 
smiling  over  one  of  the  abbey  towers,  "  I  see,  yet  I  despise 
you ;  I  disbelieve,  yet  court  the  knowledge  of  your 
mysteries." 

Much  more  she  said,  in  which  the  names  of  Rosalind 
and  Cuthbert  and  Alice^mingled  :  and  once  she  appeared 
as  if  inclined  to  kneel  and  pray,  but  her  knees  refused  the 
unaccustomed  office  ;  they  would  not  bend.  She  was  then 
about  to  descend  into  the  garden,  but  thought  she  per- 
ceived the  figure  of  a  man  skulking  among  the  shrubs. 
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She  imagined  at  first  that,  as  the  Outlaw  sometimes 
passed  through  that  garden  to  the  park,  it  might  be  he, 
and  she  withdrew  behind  a  pillar  that  supported  an  upper 
balcony,  resolved  to  watch  his  movements.  Presently  his 
loot  was  on  a  step  of  the  terrace  that  led  to  the  room 
where,  as  she  was  now  circumstanced,  the  most  important 
event  of  her  life  had  occurred.  He  came,  to  use  the 
beautiful  and  always  emphatic  language  of  Scripture, 
"  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  stealthily,  step  by  step  ;  and 
exactly  as  he  arrived  opposite  the  window,  Margaret 
stood  before  him !  Her  shroud-like  hair  had  fallen  still 
lower  ;  and,  as  she  was  dressed  in  black,  nothing  showed 
of  colour  about  her  except  her  face,  white  as  marble,  and 
her  finely  proportioned  arms,  which  fell  at  either  side. 
The  man  started  as  he  had  seen  a  spectre  ;  and  beholding 
a  stranger,  she  was  about  to  call,  for  aid,  when  he  implored 
her  to  forbear. 

ulam  no  thief,  madam;  I  declare  it  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  ;  nor  did  I  intend  any  harm  to  the  family ;  but  I 
heard  that" — he  spoke  the  name  lowly,  as  in  terror — 
u  was  in  this  house,  and  seeing  a  shadow  pass,  I  thought 
I  would  ascertain  if  it  were  his.  I  suppose  I  have  been 
misinformed." 

"  He  is  but  just  gone,"  replied  Margaret.  "  He  was  in 
this  room  not  half  an  hour  since — but  what  want  you  of 
him?" 

u  Again  escaped  !"  muttered  the  man  of  blood.  "  Again 
escaped  !  " — He  retreated  a  few  steps  ;  and  then,  turning 
to  Margaret,  exclaimed, — "  When  you  see  him,  tell  him 
the  dagger  that  once  tasted  his  blood  thirsts  for  another 
draught." 

Margaret  was  horror-struck ;  and  when  she  again 
looked,  she  thought  she  saw  two  men  passing  into  the 
shadow  of  the  garden  wall. 

Another  hope,  a  weak  one  it  is  true,  but  one  at  which 
she  eagerly  caught  in  the  absence  of  a  stronger,  suggested 
itself  by  the  strange  intrusion  of  this  visitor.  It  was 
clear  that  the  mysterious  Outlaw,  an  ancient  friend  of  the 
house  of  Sydney,  possessed  the  power  of  moulding  her 
destiny,  and  of  destroying  all  her  hopes  at  once  ;  it  was 
certain,  also,  that  his  words  and  manner  boded  evil  to  her 
plans.  The  ruffian  who  had  dogged  his  footsteps,  was 
evidently  bent  upon  his  destruction  ;  and  the  chance  that 
he  might  succeed,  and  so  remove  from  her  path  the  most 
perilous  of  all  her  obstacles,  came  confusedly,  yet  forcibly, 
upon  her  mind.  A  few  moments  only  elapsed  before  her 
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thoughts  had  worked  their  purpose,  and  in  a  shrill  whis- 
per she  called  to  the  man  to  return.  The  call  was  again 
uttered,  and  heard  ;  the  fellow  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  waiting  for  further  converse. 

"  The  person  you  seek,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  may  be  still  beneath  this  roof;  be  patient  and  watchful, 

and "  as  she  spoke,  she  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and 

the  ruffian  advanced  up  one  or  two  steps,  and  placed  his 
hand  beneath  his  vest,  as  if  to  clutch  the  dagger  he  so 
coveted  to  use. 

At  the  instant  the  hissing  sound  of  a  bullet  passed 
through  the  air,  and  the  ruffian  fell  dead  upon  the  steep 
and  narrow  steps.  Alarmed  by  the  report,  and  by  the 
shriek  that  Margaret  uttered  in  her  terror,  Sir  Everard 
and  Basil  rushed  into  the  room — rapidly  descended  the 
stone  staircase,  and  by  the  starlight  beheld  the  Outlaw 
standing  over  the  corpse  of  the  slain  man.  For  a  few 
moments  the  silence  was  unbroken  by  a  single  word. 

At  length  the  Outlaw  spoke. 

"  Even  here,  in  the  calm  quiet  of  night,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  and  solemn  voice,  u  hath  the  worker  of  evil  perished. 
I  grieve  that  the  last  deed  of  a  soldier  should  have  robbed 
the  hangman  of  his  right.  Basil  Sydney,  look  upon  this 
carrion,  and  behold  the  foul  form  of  a  wretch  stained  with 
the  best  blood  of  England — of  men  who  might,  even  now, 
but  for  the  hand  of  this  assassin,  restore  her  to  her  high 
place  among  the  nations  ! " 

Meanwhile  the  retainers  of  the  house  had  been  alarmed. 
The  garden  was  searched,  and  the  familiar  of  the  dead 
spy  dragged  forward  to  the  group.  The  fellow  laughed 
as  he  stood  before  the  Outlaw. 

"  Master,  the  chance  was  yours,'7  said  he ;  u  many  a 
time  we  had  you  nearer  than  to-night.  And  I  told  Snap'- 
em  'twas  like  poking  his  head  into  the  otter's  hole  to  follow 
here.  Well,  he's  got  the  reward  at  last ;  but  'tis  lead  in- 
stead of  gold." 

The  fellow  was  removed  by  the  servants,  and  the  Out- 
law continued  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  upon  the  dead 
body  of  his  old  and  most  implacable  foe. 

At  length  he  turned  to  Sir  Everard.  u  I  go  now,"  said 
he,  "  but  you  will  see  me  once  more.  Sydney,  the  debt 
I  owe  to  you  for  years  of  tried  and  patient  friendship,  I 
will  largely  pay.  Basil,  suffer  no  act;  of  rashness  to  beget 
an  age  of  misery.  But  my  warning  i  3  needless  :  the  house 
in  which  Death  triumphs  can  witiaess  no  bridal."  He 
uttered  this  sentence  as  if  rather  comcmuning  with  himself 
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than  addressing  the  ear  of  another.  Then  again  turning 
to  Sir  Everard,  he  said,  u  I  have  but  one  other  duty  to 
perform.  It  shall  he  done  ere  many  days  are  named 
among  the  past.  Till  then  farewell." 

He  walked  slowly  from  the  garden ;  and  when  Basil 
sought  Margaret,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery,  she  had  retired  to  u  her  rest." 

The  gentle  baronet  lingered  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
pondering  over  an  event  far  beyond  his  comprehension, 
wondering  at  the  new  deed  of  his  ancient  but  fearful 
friend,  and  giving  directions  for  the  removal  of  the  body 
of  the  sergeant, — the  wretch  who,  half  for  hire,  and  half 
for  hatred,  had  so  long  watched  his  path  with  the  perse- 
verance of  the  sleuth-hound ;  and  who,  when  political 
motives  no  longer  pushed  him  on,  had  with  untiring  ani- 
mosity followed  him  from  place  to  place,  seeking  for  some 
safe  moment  to  achieve  the  cherished  object  of  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  days  that  followed  the  circumstance  we  have  re* 
corded  in  our  last  chapter  passed  with  wearisome  heaviness 
to  Sir  Everard  Sydney  and  the  members  of  his  household. 
The  good  baronet  had  indeed  sought  to  expel  painful 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  by  resorting  to  the  once 
favourite  occupation  of  his  life.  But  his  mind  wandered 
from  the  pleasant  pursuits  of  happier  times.  A  dread  of 
some  impending  evil  pressed  upon  him ;  and  while  he  bu- 
sied himself  with  preparations  for  removal  to  his  beloved 
home,  it  was  not  with  that  alacrity  which  shows  when  the 
heart  participates  in  labour. 

"  Ralph,"  said  he  at  length  to  his  faithful  shadow,  "  I 
think  I  can  trust  you  to  fasten  down  these  boxes  without 
noise  :  I  would  not  have  the  least  noise  made  for  the 
world,  because  it  might  rouse  your  mistress  from  her 
sleep  ;  and,  though  more  than  a  week  has  elapsed  since 
her  attack,  yet  the  doctor  assures  me  the  more  she  sleeps 
the  better." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  restorer  of  nature,"  replied  Ralpb, 
"  and  the  moles  and  the  dormice  know  that  well ;  though 
neither  Brano  nor  I  have  slept  much  since  we  came  here, 
— the  air  is  so  thick,  it  is  so  hard  to  get  it  down  one's 
throat.  I  am  sure  'tis  that  has  given  the  poor  dog  the 
wheezings." 

"  That,  or  old  age,"  replied  Sir  Everard,  as  he  cut  some 
camphor  carefully  over  the  skin  of  a  Dutch  bat. 

u  And  these  mouldy  things,"  said  Ralph,  holding  up  a 
parcel  of  lizard-skins,  "  are  these  to  be  packed  too  ? 
My  heart !  how  Mistress  Rosy  would  laugh  if  she  saw 
them!" 

"  1  thought  I  told  you,  Ralph,  not  to  mention  that  young 
lady's  name  before  me  ?  " 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  replied  the  poor  fel- 
low :  "  but  it's  the  case  with  me,  that  what  is  on  the  top 
of  the  heart  gets  the  first  to  the  lip.  I  won't  do  it  again, 
sir." 

"No,  nor  think  of  her!" 
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"Not  think  of  her,  sir!  Ah,  Brano  and  I  can't  help 
that — she  was  so  kind  to  us  both." 

u  You  have  put  those  skins  very  carelessly  together.  I 
thought  you  had  been  long  enough  with  me  to  know  that 
things  are  not  to  be  valued  for  their  beauty,  but  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon  science." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Ralph,  stretching  over  the  packing 
case,  his  long  back  looking  like  that  of  one  of  the  huge 
green  lizards  ;  u  only  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
get  such  as  these  out  of  the  dirty  bog-sort  o'  pond  that  was 
near  the  Lazer's  Bush  by  Sydney  Pieasance,  as  to  take 
them  all  this  way." 

u  There  certainly  were  lizards  there,  I  remember,"  said 
Sir  Everard,  stooping  and  examining  the  skins,  u  and  per- 
haps they  are  nearly  the  same.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
curious  to  compare  them :  and  you  can  catch  me  some 
when  we  return." 

Ralph  sighed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ralph  ?  Do  you  not  like  the  idea 
of  returning?"  inquired  his  kind  master. 

"  Like  the  thought  of  going  back  !  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  the 
old  crow  loves  its  own  tree  best :  only  there '  are  no 
nets,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  there  is  no  Mistress 
Rosalind  to  set  the  little  natty  work  in  order  now.  But  I 
ask  your  pardon,  sir :  I  won't  say  another  word  about  her, 
if  I  can  help  ,it,  sir  ;  only  she  does  come  so  natur-like  to 
my  thoughts  when  thinking  about  the  forest.  Well,  if 
you  are  going  away,  would  you  mind  my  having  Sandy 
to  help  me  pack  the  rest." 

"  You  may  have  him  if  you  like,"  said  Sir  Everard ; 
* l  but  you  can  take  your  time  to  place  in  order  the  things  I 
have  given  you  to  arrange.  Heaven  knows  when  or  where 
those  cases  may  be  opened ! " 

"I  think  as  your  honour  thinks,"  replied  Ralph,  whose 
wit  and  tongue  had  been  marvellously  quickened  since  his 
residence  in  the  great  city;  "I  think  as  your  honour 
thinks;  for,  indeed,  after  the  usage  I  got,  and  Mistress 
Rosa" — he  paused  in  the  middle  of  her  name,  conscious 
that  he  was  again  about  to  trangress,  and  Sir  Everard, 
pitying  his  confusion,  yet  quite  unable  to  hear  HER  name 
mentioned  without  emotion,  left  the  library  to  Brano  and 
Ralph,  and  sought  his  wife's  chamber. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  thing,"  continued  the  affectionate, 
though  half-witted  retainer,  "and  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  it  that  I  can't  make  out.  They  say  Mistress 
Rosy  went  away  from  us  of  herself, — from  Brano,  the  dog 
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that  loves  her,  and  from  poor  Ralph,  and  her  kind  uncle, 
and  Captain  Basil,  and  all.  And  they  tell  me  that  she 
who  was  so  good,  grew  wicked  in  a  day.  Ah !  no,  no ! 
Ralph  is  not  fool  enough  to  think  that.  He  knows  the 
lily  will  not  of  itself  plunge  its  white  leaves  in  the  black 
soil,  or  the  tree  wantonly  shake  away  the  green  clothing 
that  summer  gave  it.  Ah !  no,  no !  Mistress  Rosy  was 
good,  and  is  good." 

The  simple  reasoning  of  Ralph  was  not,  however,  the 
reasoning  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Doubts 
concerning  Rosalind  had  given  way  to  certainty,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  had  led 
to  her  elopement,  even  Sir  Everard  Sydney  had  con- 
sidered her  as  ungrateful  and  worthless,  and  strove  hard 
with  ancient  habits  and  affections  to  expel  her  from  his 
heart. 

Lady  Sydney  scarcely  recovered  from  the  state  of  stupor 
that  succeeded  the  paralysis.  She  slumbered  day  and 
night,  and  the  strongest  efforts  of  her  attendants  could 
hardly  recall  her  to  momentary  recollection  of  anything  or 
any  one.  The  benevolent  abbess  had  delayed  her  depar- 
ture ;  and  Basil  passed  sleepless  nights  in  anticipation  that 
the  coming  morning  would  summon  him  to  the  king's 
side ;  he  hoped  he  might  meet  Cuthbert  in  the  field,  and 
repay  his  treachery  as  it  merited.  Margaret  had  been 
unfailing  in  her  attentions  to  Lady  Sydney,  but  Pasil 
remarked  a  singular  change  in  her  habits ;  she  appeared 
haunted  by  some  great  and  supernatural  dread — every 
sound,  every  step,  the  rolling  of  every  carriage  as  it  shook 
the  pavement  of  their  court-yard,  seemed  to  make  her 
tremble.  She  was  certainly  labouring  under  strong  men- 
tal excitement ;  her  eyes  became  hollow,  and  her  lips 
livid.  She  grew  painfully  anxious ;  and  more  than  once 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  making  some  communication  to 
Basil,  but  "ceased  ere  she  began." 

After  Sir  Everard  had  left  his  study  and  his  specimens 
to  Ralph's  superintendence,  he  sought  his  wife's  chamber, 
where  Margaret  was,  as  usual,  an  attentive  watcher ;  at 
first  he  occupied  a  vacant  seat  by  Lady  Sydney's  bed-side  ; 
and  then  removed  a  little  further  off,  fancying  that  his 
being  so  near  prevented  the  free  current  of  air  from  coming 
to  her  through  the  window.  Lady  Sydney  was  awake, 
and  her  eyes  had  in  some  degree  recovered  their  expres- 
sion. She  beckoned  her  husband  to  her  side,  and,  press- 
ing her  lips  to  his  hand,  intimated  that  she  wished  to  be 
alone  with  Margaret.  When  they  were  quite  by  them-' 
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selves,  she  pointed  to  a  small  table,  upon  which  stood  a 
crosier,  and  one  or  two  hooks  impressed  with  curious 
signs  upon  the  binding.  Margaret  inquired  if  she  wished 
the  cross  to  be  brought  her.  She  negatived  that  with  a 
motion  of  her  head.  Margaret  first  touched  one  volume, 
then  another.  Was  it  the  first?  —  the  second?  —  the 
third? — Yes.  The  young  lady  brought  the  book,  and 
placed  it  before  her ;  then,  kneeling  on  the  hassock,  turned 
over  page  after  page — page  after  page,  to  please  the  ca- 
balistic fancy  of  her  patroness.  No  one,  observing  the 
humility  which  this  girl  displayed  while  attending  to  the 
least  movement  of  Lady  Sydney,  would  have  believed 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  noted  to  herself  the 
feebleness  with  which  the  hand  that  dealt  her  the  unfor- 
given,  unforgotten  blow,  was  motioning1  its  directions  to 
turn  the  mystic  leaves,  she  exulted  in  its  weakness,  and 
impiously  believed  that  Heaven  had  avenged  her  by  the 
visitation  that  afflicted  the  unfortunate  lady. 

Lady  Sydney's  eye  rested  on  a  particular  sign  and  sen- 
tence ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  labouring  under 
some  strong  emotion,  for  she  trembled  violently,  and  signi- 
fied that  she  wished  to  see  her  son.  Her  voice,  too,  ap- 
peared to  have  regained  a  portion  of  its  power,  for  she  told 
Margaret  that  she  desired  to  be  left  alone  with  him.  The 
words  that  passed  between  the  mother  and  son  during  a 
space  of  some  hours  were  known  only  to  themselves  ;  but 
Lady  Sydney's  object  was  to  convince  Basil  at  the  time — 
the  day  was  arrived,  when  an  important  change  in  his 
domestic  life  must  take  place  ;  her  heart  had  long  decided 
that  Margaret  would  be  his  fitting  bride,  and  she  enlarged 
on  the  duplicity  of  the  one  who  had  deserted  them,  and 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  other,  with  but  too  much  suc- 
cess, for  Basil  could  contradict  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  He  had  loved  his  mother,  and,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, the  sacrifice  of  his  hand,  heartless  as  it  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  altar,  would  not  be  ill-savoured,  if  it  made 
that  beloved  mother's  last  hours  happy.  Having  once 
promised,  he  hastened  to  fulfil  her  desire ;  and,  seeking 
Margaret,  informed  her,  with  much  delicacy,  but  with  a 
coldness  that  would  have  marred  an  ordinary  bridal,  of  his 
mother's  wish  that  they  should  be  immediately  united. 
It  would  have  been  curious  to  have  read,  when  Lady  Syd- 
ney placed  the  quickly  ^betrothed  hands  together,  what 
passed  within  the  ambitious  mind  of  Margaret. 

u  My  mother  desires  my  happiness  ;  and  if  you  will  ac- 
cept a  heart  much  seared,  you "  But  Lady  Sydney,  weak 
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and  fading  as  she  was,  continued  too  wise  a  tactician  to  per- 
mit any  conversation  on  the  subject.  She  prevailed  on  her 
son,  who  had  led  himself  to  believe  that  it  then  mattered 
very  little  whom  he  married,  to  espouse  one  whom  she  felt 
assured  would  convert  him  to  the  right  way ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  promise,  she  wished  it  ratified 
before  her  death.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that,  under 
the  new  laws,  Father  Frank's  matrimonial  solemnisation 
would  neither  be  binding  nor  legal,  but  she  desired  to  see 
their  hands  united  by  a  Catholic  priest;  though  when 
summoned  to  perform  the  office,  the  worthy  padre  appeared 
not  at  all  inclined  to  comply.  He  declared  that  it  was  ill 
time  for  marriage  when  the  Lady  Sydney  was  most  probably 
dying,  and  appealed  to  Sir  Everard  as  to  the  propriety  of 
putting  it  off ;  but  Lady  Sydney's  will  was  a  matter  never 
combated  ;  and  the  priest  had  most  reluctantly  opened  his 
missal,  while  the  pair  about  to  be  united  stood  by  the  Lady 
Sydney's  couch.  It  was  a  sad  and  painful-looking  bridal ; 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  Basil  Sydney  inherited 
rather  more  of  his  father's  gentleness  than  became  a 
soldier,  but  his  heart  had  been  sorely  tried — his  first  affec- 
tions blighted  ;  his  generous  and  honourable  feelings  were 
enlisted  for  her  who,  of  an  ancient  family,  beautiful,  and 
gifted  with  accomplishments  and  intellect  that  would  have 
adorned  a  queen,  was  still  thrown  by  the  whim  and  caprice 
of  fortune  upon  his  pity — on  his  father's  bounty ;  he  cared 
little  what  was  to  be  his  future  fate  ;  he  felt  gratified  at 
having  it  in  his  power  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  death-bed 
of  a  parent,  whom  he  thought  he  loved  more  than  ever  he 
had  really  done.  He  uttered  but  a  single  sentence  as  he 
prepared  for  the  ceremony.  Turning  to  his  bride,  he 
murmured,  "I  make  at  least  one  sacrifice  to  you  and 
to  my  mother :  my  vengeance  upon  your  perfidious 
brother!" 

There  were  no  joy-beaming  countenances  in  attendance 
on  the  bride  ;  nor  were  there  blithe  bridemaids,  nor  flowers, 
nor  gay  dresses.  The  servants'  brows  were  clouded,  and 
they  whispered  with  each  other  in  the  corners  of  the  man- 
sion, and  on  the  stairs.  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  accustomed 
to  yield  to  his  wife's  behests,  and  broken  down  in  heart 
and  in  spirit  by  Rosalind's  deception,  would  not,  could  riot, 
thwart  the  will  of  his  lady  in  a  matter  on  which  her  very 
existence  even  for  a  little  time  appeared  to  hang ;  he  stood 
moodily,  sensible  that  he  was  running  counter  to  the  laws 
by  sanctioning  a  ceremony  in  direct  opposition  both  to 
them  and  to  his  conscience.  There  was  a  deep  red  flush 
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upon  the  cheek  of  the  bride  as  she  grasped  the  hand  of 
him  who  was  about  to  become  her  husband ;  and  though 
her  dark  eye  flashed  with  a  triumph  that  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  affection,  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  a  thick  mist 
passed  before  it  as  she  pressed  her  fingers  upon  the  lids, 
and  sighed  heavily.  A  few  moments,  however,  would 
place  her  beyond  the  dread  of  losing  all  that  to  her  was 
valuable — name,  station,  and  honour  ;  and  if  thoughts  of 
peril  mingled  with  the  consciousness  that  all  for  which  she 
had  so  long  panted  was  about  to  be  obtained,  they  were 
but  as  the  faint  sounds  of  danger  when  safety  is  within 
certain  reach. 

Father  Frank  was  evidently  affected  with  no  ordinary 
emotion,  insomuch  that  the  first  words  he  uttered  were 
inaudible ;  and  Lady  Sydney,  supported  on  crimson 
cushions,  looked,  poor  woman,  proud — ay,  though  half 
that  temple  of  clay  was  already  within  the  grasp  of  death, 
still  she  looked  proud — of  the  triumph  she  had  achieved. 
As  the  priest  proceeded  with  the  ceremony,  of  which  he 
had  scarcely  read  more  than  a  dozen  sentences,  a  loud  and 
prolonged  howl  outside  the  chamber-door  startled  all  pre- 
sent, and  the  sacred  volume  trembled  in  his  hands.  It  was 
repeated,  more  loudly  than  before  ;  and  while  its  deep  and 
melancholy  echo  sounded  through  the  house,  the  chamber- 
door  opened,  the  old  hound  bounded  forward,  and  the 
Outlaw — pale,  his  hair  uncombed,  his  beard  unshaven,  his 
rich  dress  travel-soiled,  while  a  cloak  of  gray  camlet  fell 
to  the  ground  from  off  his  shoulders — stood  before  the 
astonished  party. 

u  I  arraign  ye  all  as  actors  in  an  illegal  and  unhallowed 
ceremony ; "  he  said,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone  of  warn- 
ing. "For  you,  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  I  blush  at  your 
weakness :  to  humour  the  fancy  of  an  ill-ruled  wife,  you 
have  consented  to  offer  up  your  own  son.  Nay,  young 
woman,  let  not  your  eye  dare  to  flash  on  me ;  the  only 
lightning  dwelling  in  virgin  eyes  should  be  that  of  virtue. 
Your  hour  is  come  ! " 

Father  Frank  closed  his  breviary  and  hastened  from  the 
room  ;  nor  could  the  commands  of  Lady  Sydney,  uttered 
in  a  feeble  and  imperfect  voice,  but  with  a  manner  unshorn 
of  its  usual  authority,  stay  his  steps. 

u  This  is  no  place  for  debate  ;  let  us  adjourn  to  the  next 
chamber ;  it  was  the  scene  of  one  disclosure  ;  but  the 
great  marvel  is  to  come,"  said  the  Outlaw.  "  I  will  con- 
duct this  lady ; "  he  took  hold  of  Margaret's  hand  ;  it  was 
cold  and  rigid;  yet  she  held  herself  bravely,  and  with- 
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drawing  it  from  his  grasp,  walked  like  a  stately  queen  to 
the  sacrifice  she  knew  was  at  hand. 

"Basil,  Basil!  will  you  suffer  this?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Sydney,  as,  overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  his  master 
spirit,  the  young  officer  obeyed  his  directions,  and  followed 
silently — "My  son,  will  you  suffer  this?"  He  paused, 
and  said  a  few  words  of  conciliation  and  affection,  assuring 
her  that  he  would  return  in  a  little  time.  She  looked 
scornfully  on  him,  and  muttered,  "  Go,  weak,  vacillating 
boy!  but  remember,  what  is  written  is  written.  Seek 
not  to  thwart  the  heavens ;  this  day  must  fix  your 
destiny." 

He  kissed  her  brow  :  but  as  he  crossed  the  chamber,  it 
escaped  his  observation  that  the  Outlaw  had  overset  the 
chalice  of  holy  water  which  stood  at  the  entrance ;  so 
bitter  was  his  hatred  of  all  things  connected  with  Catho- 
licity that  he  could  not  forbear,  even  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  place,  to  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  it. 

A  singular  and  startling  scene  presented  itself  to  Colonel 
Sydney  as  he  entered  the  next  room.  His  father  was 
leaning  for  support  against  the  chimney-pillar ;  while, 
clinging  to  his  bosom,  and  with  her  extended  arm  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his  averted  face  towards  her,  was  Rosa- 
lind,— her  beautiful  hair  curling  round  her  like  a  shower 
of  burnished  gold,  and  her  eager  eyes  steeped  in  tears 
that  glittered  on  a  cheek  where  the  lily  had  fully  tri- 
umphed. 

The  Outlaw's  quivering  lip  told  that  he  was  struggling 
with  the  more  tender  feelings,  which,  though  seldom  called 
forth,  were  still  rife  about  his  heart ;  and  Cuthbert  Ray- 
mond, worn  and  withered  like  a  young  sapling  wasted  by 
a  deadly  canker,  sat  or  rather  lay  upon  a  sofa  within  the 
recess.  Margaret,  the  proud  intrepid  Margaret,  looked 
upon  the  assembly  as  Satan  might  have  gazed  on  Paradise 
when  our  first  parents  were  dismissed  from  its  portals  :  she 
was  the  serpent  who  had  spread  the  poison  <;  she  felt  that, 
discovery  once  made,  judgment  would  follow.  Yet  was 
there  something  so  dignified,  so  elevated  in  her  manner 
and  appearance,  that  though  she  might  be  likened  to  a 
thunder-cloud  hanging  over  a  fair  landscape,  still  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  she  might  have  been  otherwise, 
and  that  it  was  grievous  she  was  not  so.  There  were 
others,  minor  persons,  filling  up  the  background  of  this 
strange  picture  :  Alice  Murrough,  whose  wild  eyes  gleamed 
from  beneath  the  cowl  of  her  long  blue  mantle  ;  and  the 
friendly  priest,  who  loved  Rosalind,  despite  all  religious 
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differences,  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child ;  there  were 
two  others,  Kalph  and  Brano, — Ralph  crouching  near  the 
door,  knowing  he  had  no  business  to  stay,  and  lacking 
resolution  to  go ;  while  Brano  boldly  stood  by  Rosalind, 
looking  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  as  if  he  wondered 
that  Sir  Everard  did  not  take  her  to  his  heart,  as  was  his 
custom,  for  so  many  and  such  happy  years. 

The  Outlaw  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  which 
continued  amid  that  singular  group. 

"Sir  Everard  Sydney,"  he  said,  ube  not  like  this  city 
world,  casting  off  virtue  and  heaping  benefits  on  vice.  She 
is  more  worthy  your  regard  now  than  when  friendless  and 
penniless, — she,  that  fragile  fainting  flower,  set  forth  to 
travel  through  a  country's  wars,  that  she  might  share,  not 
your  palace,  but  your  dungeon ;  not  your  prosperity,  but 
your  adversity.  Look  upon  her,  Sir  Everard !  though  she 
be  a  Raymond,  and  no  Rosalind ;  though  she  be  Cuthbert's 
companion,  and  not  his  wife." 

Basil's  hand  was  on  his  sword,  and  the  word  "Villain !" 
burst  from  his  lips,  when  the  Outlaw  interposed  between 
them. 

"  Peace,  peace,  young  man  !  and  read  a  riddle :  the 
most  hard  to  solve  are  the  real  enigmas  of  life,  where 
men,  not  words,  are  actors." 

The  long-absent  one  had  been  struggling  for  some  time 
to  express  her  feelings  ;  but  finding  all  her  efforts  vain  to 
induce  Sir  Everard  to  recognise  her,  she  withdrew  herself 
from  his  bosom,  and  said, — 

.  "  Think  ye  I  would  have  returned  with  a  stain  upon  my 
fame,  and  a  blush  upon  my  cheek !  I  am  no  base-born 
child  ;  my  blood  is  pure,  my  name  is  taintless.  We  came 
not  to  solicit  recognition,  but  to  wipe  away  the  blot  which 
you," — and  the  once  gentle  and  playful,  and  ever  high- 
souled  girl  cast  a  look  of  such  great  reproach  upon  Mar- 
garet that  she  quailed  beneath  it, — "which  you  dared  to 
place  upon  me.  Uncle, — I  am  not  your  niece,  yet  I  must 
call  you  by  that  name — a  name  graven  by  gratitude  and 
love  upon  my  heart; — there,  there  is  my  brother;  child 
of  the  same  noble  father  and  the  same  sinless  mother ; 
and  I  am  neither  a  Rosalind  nor  a  Sydney,  but  the  true 
Margaret  Raymond !" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WE  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  astonishment  which 
this  declaration  produced.  That  Rosalind  was  not  Rosa- 
lind they  were  all  aware  ; — that  she  was  not  of  "  the  Syd- 
neys'  blood"  they  all  knew,  for  the  Outlaw  had  fully 
satisfied  their  minds  upon  this  important  point ;  and  Sir 
Everard's  distress  at  losing  her  had  been  mingled  with  a 
deep  anxiety  to  discover  who  and  where  his  brother's  child 
actually  was.  The  disappearance  of  Alice  prevented  his 
inquiring  as  to  the  fate  of  one  in  whose  destiny  nature  and 
an  awful  promise  to  the  dead  had  rendered  the  old  baronet 
so  deeply  interested.  For  a  few  moments  he  remained  so 
bewildered  as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the  group  that 
thronged  around  him ;  at  length,  pointing  to  where  the 
supposed  Margaret  stood,  he  inquired  in  a  hoarse,  husky 
voice — uThen,  who  is  she?"  While  Ralph,  whose  pre- 
sence was  totally  unnoticed  by  the  party,  crept  behind  his 
master,  and  peering  over  his  shoulder  so  as  to  scan  his 
young  lady's  face,  exclaimed  sufficiently  loud  to  satisfy 
his  own  misgivings, — 

"  For  all  that,  it's  Mistress  Rosy." 

"  And  you,"  said  Alice,  addressing  Colonel  Sydney, — 
uyou  forgot  your  promise  to  the  old  woman,  when  she 
gave  you  the  braid :  but  it  is  my  turn  to  confess,  not  to 
reproach." 

"  Viper!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  bitterly. 

"Peace!"  said  the  Outlaw,  sternly.  "Time  and  the 
sun  bring  forth  the  viper's  brood." 

"It  is  all  a  mystery — a  mystery  so  great  that  I  cannot 
fathom  it,"  observed  Sir  Everard,  looking  round.  "  You, 
Margaret  Raymond !  then  who  is  she  ?" 

The  fair  girl  rose  up,  and  taking  the  deceiver  by  the 
hand,  attempted  to  lead  her  forward ;  but  she  would  not 
move — she  remained  fixed  on  the  spot,  firm  and  steadfast. 

"  I  forgive  you, — from  my  heart  I  forgive  you,"  said 
she  ;  "  and  though  I  cannot  call  you  friend " 

"You  would  call  me  cousin,  I  suppose?"  she  inter- 
rupted; "  ahd  you  may, — the  vacillating  prize  may  be 
your  own,  if  that  you  like  to  marry  him  who  not  ten 
minutes  since  would  have- become  my  husband," 
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u  You  little  know  me,"  replied  the  maiden,  faintly ;  "  I 
only  wished  to  present  you  to  your  uncle." 

u  Are  you  so  dull,  so  very  dull  of  comprehension,  that 
what  is  evident  to  all  you  cannot  understand  ? "  inquired 
the  Outlaw  of  Sir  Everard.  "  That  dark-haired  girl  is 
your  brother's  child ; — she,  whom  you  call  Rosalind,  is 
the  daughter,  I  grieve  to  tell  it,  of  a  Papist  house,  and 
sister  of  that  soldier  whom  I  lament  to  see  the  partisan 
of  a  fool  and  a  bigot." 

"My  brother's  child!"  repeated  Sir  Everard, — "she 
my  brother's  child!" 

"  Yes;  and  blind  you  must  have  been  to  have  supposed 
that  the  fair  eyes  and  snowy  tints  of  yonder  maid  could 
have  belonged  to  any  of  your  race.  Her  mother  was  a 
dark  Italian,  hot  of  blood  and  violent ;  her  father,  dark 
and  generous,  free  of  heart  and  purse — your  brother,  by 
God's  will.  But  you  were  cast  in  different  moulds ;  he 
was  all  fire — spirit — enterprise  ;  you  are " 

"  A  peaceful  and  peace-loving  man ! "  said  Sir  Everard, 
filling  up  the  pause.  "Enough! — but  let  me  hear  her 
story." 

Margaret  desired  permission  to  retire,  though  the  re- 
quest savoured  more  of  command  than  entreaty. 

"If  that  you  are  my  brother's  child,"  replied  Sir  Eve- 
rard, with  deep  emotion,  "I  can  only  say,  with  all  humi- 
lity, as  did  the  holy  Prophet  of  God — if  that  you  are  his 
child,  i  Be  your  sins  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  wool.' 
My  hand  is  open  to  you,  and  my  heart ! — it  needs  little 
skill  to  unlock  my  heart ; — but  I  will  place  you  within 
its  sanctuary,  and  shield  you  for  his  sake — as  I  shielded 
her — for  her  own." 

Margaret  endeavoured  to  bow,  coldly  and  proudly ; 
but  she  could  not,  and  her  agitated  feelings  found  vent 
in  tears.  She  turned  from  the  group  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tion ;  while  Alice,  throwing  back  her  hood,  knelt  at 
Father  Frank's  feet,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
said  solemnly, 

"  The  confession  which  I  meant  to  make  in  secret,  I 
will  make  openly,  so  help  me  God !  in  the  face  of  all — 
truly  as  I  hope,  by  fasting,  penance,  and  prayer,  to  gain 
absolution  for  my  sins." 

"Foolish  woman!"  exclaimed  the  Outlaw,  who  could 
let  no  opportunity  pass  of  lashing  at  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
"you  can  gain  no  absolution,  no  pardon,  but  through  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  I  will  prove — 

"  By  and  by,"  interrupted  Basil,  who  was  almost  suffo- 
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cated  by  his  eagerness  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say ;  "by 
and  by— for  God's  sake,  let  her  go  on !  " 

u  There  again,"  said  the  Outlaw,  "  another  proof  of 
man's  utter  selfishness ;  he  would  rather  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  truth  than  deny  gratification  to  his 
curiosity." 

u  Can  you  not  feel  for  me?"  ejaculated  Colonel  Syd- 
ney :  u  think  of  your  own  young  days." 

a Woman,  go  on!"  replied  the  old  man; — and  Alice 
accordingly  proceeded  with  her  tale,  swaying  her  body  to 
and  fro  with  the  same  monotonous  motion  we  have  before 
described.  She  stated  in  her  own  strong  and  emphatic 
language  her  devotion  to  the  Raymond  family,  which 
was,  as  she  said,  ukind  for  her,  as  her  and  hers  had 
lived  under  them  for  many  and  many  years — longer  than 
she  could  tell;  that  'the  mistress,'  as  she  called  Cuth- 
bert's  mother,  was  as  good,  yet  as  proud  a  lady,  as  ever 
wore  a  silken  shoe  or  ate  off  silver  plate."  How  the  lady 
had  a  daughter,  but,  from  delicacy  of  health,  was  unable 
to  perform  a  mother's  duty ;  and,  thinking  she  could  con- 
fide the  babe  to  her  care,  sent  for  her,  and  offered  her 
much  gold  to  put  her  own  infant  out  to  nurse  and  take 
charge  of  her  little  girl.  The  gold  tempted  her,  and  she 
sent  her  own  "babby"  to  her  sister  across  the  Boyne 
Water,  and  little  Margaret  Raymond  lay  on  her  bosom  as 
her  own. 

The  "  misthress,"  seeing  her  child  thriving,  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Dublin,  being  much  divided  between  her 
desire  to  go  and  hear  and  see,  and  her  love  for  her  child, 
which  she  longed  to  have  brought  her,  as  usual,  every 
day.  The  infant  was  still  delicate,  but  its  nurse's  affec- 
tion increased  for  it  daily,  and  she  descanted  warmly  upon 
her  tenderness  towards  it.  She  herself  was  ever,  she  con- 
fessed, proud  of  her  beauty ;  and  she  had  been  much 
admired  by  the  English  regiment  quartered  in  Limerick, 
to  which  Sir  Everard  Sydney's  brother  belonged.  She 
frequently  attended  the  beautiful  Italian  lady  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  she  had  been  sent  for  to  her  on  her  dying- 
bed  ;  for  she  bade  adieu  to  her  life  of  sin  soon  after  bring- 
ing a  female  child  into  the  world.  When  dying,  she 
besought  Sydney  to  suffer  Alice  to  take  care  of  the  infant 
for  a  year ;  thinking,  doubtless,  that  she  would  take  more 
interest  in  it  from  having  known  its  mother,  and  keep  it 
more  safely  than  if  it  were  confided  to  a  perfect  stranger ; 
the  gold  glittered  in  her  eyes,  and  she  took  another  baby 
home.  ; 
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The  Outlaw  here  interrupted  her  narrative  to  repeat, 
that  upon  its  shoulder  he  stamped  the  mark  so  frequently 
alluded  to  ;  and  mentioned  that  Sydney's  daughter  retained 
it  indelibly  upon  her  skin. 

The  proud  girl  cast  upon  him  a  look  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  as  he  made  the  remark. 

Alice  proceeded  to  delineate  the  characters  of  the  two 
infants,  and  dwelt  with  evident  delight  on  the  beauty  and 
gentleness  of  the  u  misthress's  daughter."  In  the  mean- 
time the  English  regiment  was  ordered  abroad,  and  her 
neighbours  indulged  in  much  gossip  as  to  the  improba- 
bility of  her  ever  receiving  any  tidings  again  from  the 
father  of  "the  castaway"  child.  While  these  surmises 
were  sinking  deeply  into  her  mind,  her  sister  sent  her 
word  that  her  own  baby  was  dying  of  the  small-pox. 
Her  maternal  feelings  prevailed  over  all  prudential  mo- 
tives ;  she  arrived  too  late  to  receive  its  last  breath ;  but 
she  brought  the  contagion  across  the  water,  and  although 
the  infants  under  her  care  were  the  first  to  imbibe  it,  it 
spread  through  the  country.  uThe  mothers  who  lost 
their  own  young  things,"  she  continued ;  u  nevert  bought 
of  how  I  lost  mine  ;  but  they  cursed  me,  in  their  houses, 
by  the  way-side,  in  the  chapels  and  in  the  fields,  for 
hurrying  the  plague  across  the  blessed  water ;  and  the 
church-yards  were  heaped  with  the  bodies  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  of  the  old  and  young,  until  there  was  hardly 
room  to  stow  them  away ;  and  every  one  that  passed  my 
door,  flung  the  black  curse  on  Alice  Murrough." 

This  cursing  infected  her  with  an  idea  that  she  could 
not  avoid  doing  evil ;  and  as  she  proceeded  with  her  story 
she  appeared  quite  under  the  influence  of  that  belief. 
When  the  mistress  of  Castle  Raymond,  alarmed  by  the 
reports  that  the  fatal  disease  was  rife  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, drove  in  the  dead  of  night  to  her  cabin  door,  and 
demanded  that  her  child  should  be  given  to  her,  Alice 
was  so  terrified  to  find  her  there,  when  she  felt  morally 
assured  that  before  morning  the  infant  must  die  of  the 
pestilence,  that  she  folded  u  the  wilful,  cross-born,  stub- 
born babe  in  the  gentle  infant's  cloak,"  and  gave  it  into 
the  carriage,  assured  that,  as  it  was  sadly  marked  by  the 
disease,  the  mother  would  not  discover  the  imposition. 
Whether  she  did  or  not  is  a  matter  which  could  never  be 
ascertained,  for  the  same  night  she  herself  caught  the 
infection,  and  within  a  week  the  vault  of  the  family  was 
opened  to  receive  her  coffin. 

"Poor  lady!    I  often  looked  at  the  purse  she  threw 
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me,"  continued  Alice  ;  u  and  if  it  was  heavy  with  goold, 
it  was  also  heavy  with  sorrow ! — and  still,  altogether,  the 
goold  and  the  sorrow  were  not  as  heavy  as  my  own 
heart, — more  especially  when  I  went  over  what  I  had  done, 
and  looked  into  the  little  innocent  face  that  I  had  wronged ; 
for  from  the  minute  the  imp  went  out  of  the  house,  the 
darlint  mended  and  mended.  Oh ! "  she  continued,  u  but 
my  heart  was  bitter  then,  every  time  that  she  lifted  her 
small  hands  up  to  my  face  and  smiled.  I  felt  the  wrong 
that  I  had  done,  and  day  after  day,  day  after  day,  I  re- 
solved to  go  and  own  the  thruth  ;  but  the  family  had  left 
to  live  in  Dublin,  and  somehow  my  love  got  fastened  on 
the  child,  and  I  couldn't  abide  the  thought  of  losing  her, 
and  word  came  from  the  Sydneys,  and  money,  more  than 
I  looked  for.  And  the  masther  of  Castle  Raymond  took 
a  hand  in  politics  which  run  counther  to  the  government, 
and  all  at  once  there  was  a  great  cry  through  the  counthry 
that  he  was  done  up,  and  all  his  lands  gone  to  the  bad  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  from  Sir  Everard  Sydney 
how  the  child  should  go  afther  a  while  to  England,  and  I 
with  it ;  and  then  I  thought,  that  though  the  goold  and 
all  melted  away  from  me,  yet  maybe  the  blessing  of  God 
would  rest  on  the  innocent  craythur,  and  that  she  would 
be  better  off  than  if  she  had  been  a  lone  wanderer,  with 
no  one  to  see  afther  or  bring  her  up  —  and  nobody  be- 
longing to  her  but  a  boy  of  a  brother.  And  another 
thing  that  made  my  mind  the  more  easy  as  regarded  her 
was,  that  I  had  her  nativity  turned ;  and  sure  enough  it 
told  me  that  on  her  birthday,  her  eighteenth  birthday,  she 
would  break  the  heart  of  the  ould  woman  who  loved  her, 
and  be  in  peril  from  water  ;  and  so  it  was.  For  on  that 
very  day,  though  I  thought  it  passed  safely  over  her  and 
me,  forgetting  that  the  parliament  had  made  a  great  change 
in  the  dates,  so  that  the  day  came  a  week  and  more  after 
what  it  was  in  the  ould  times  ;  on  that  very  day  wasn't  she 
saved  from  drowning  by  the  one  I  thought  loved  her,  and 
wasn't  that  the  reason  why  the  shame  of  base  birth  came 
like  a  blast  over  her  young  heart,  and  I  wasn't  the  only 
one  that  the  stars  put  out,  on  account  of  the  changing 
the  two  babbies ;  and  wasn't  I  going  to  tell  all  the  truth 
to  Captain  Sydney  when  the  time  was  fitting,  and  didn't 
he  pledge  me  the  "word  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  that 
he  would  give  no  heed  to  the  evil  word  about  her,  until  I 
had  tould  him  all ;  and  didn't  I  place  the  lock  of  her  golden 
hair  in  his  hand  ?  " 

u  Enough,  nurse,  now,'7  interrupted  Kosalind,  for  so 
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we  must  still  call  her ;  "  the  tale  is  over  long  already.  Sir 
Everard  knows  the  rest." 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  "  he  does  not  know,  he  can  never 
know  the  bitter,  the  torturing  life  I  have  led  of  late  ; 
when  I  saw  that  what  I  had  planned  for  the  best,  thinking 
by  good  intentions  to  cover  my  evil  acts,  turned  for  the 
worst,  and — when  I  saw  HIM,  God  help  me !  like  a  spirit 
from  the  other  world,  coming  to  know  me  in  the  forest. 
And  you,  darlint — blessing  of  my  heart,  comfort  of  my 
soul ! — when  I  saw  you  taking  on  as  if  your  heart  would 
break  because  you  thought  yourself  base-born ;  and  she 
there,  proud  of  her  family,  thinking  it  beneath  her  to 
spake  to  the  poor  woman  whose  milk  she  had  sucked. 
Oh !  war  I  to  have  died  for  it,  I  would  humble  that 
pride." 

"  Enough,  woman ! — your  miserable  tale  of  weak  de- 
ception is  told  ;  and  now " 

"  Now,  sir,''  said  Cuthbert,  interrupting  the  Outlaw, 
u  now  it  is  my  turn  to  set  my  sister's  virtues  in  their  true 
light.  She  whom  I  believed  my  sister,  left  me  when  the 
scale  turned,  though  she  still  thought  me  her  brother.  She 
left  me  when,  irritated  by  the  fever  of  an  over-anxious 
mind,  the  slight  wound  I  received,  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  leech's  skill,  had  sown  the  seed  of  an  overwhelming 
malady.  When  I  was  so  ill  as  to  afford  but  little  hope 
that  I  could  survive — and  when,  if  discovered,  I  should 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  mob  thirsting  for  Catholic 
blood — she  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  her  whom 
she  detested,  to  achieve  her  purpose ;  and,  but  for  the 
watchfulness  of  that  poor  woman, — who,  though  she 
robbed  me  of,  has  restored  to  me,  a  sister — I  should  have 
fallen  a  victim,  as  others  did,  to  popular  fury.  In  an 
hour  of  deep  contrition  she  related  to  me  the  story  you 
have  heard ;  and  as  Basil  can  attest  the  warm,  but  respect- 
ful, admiration  with  which  I  regarded  her  whom  he  told 
me  he  so  worshipped,  so  can  he  suppose  what  I  must  have 
felt  at  finding  that  I  had  indeed  such  a  relative — one  pure 
and  beautiful — as  the  dear  mother  who  watched,  and 
wept,  and  prayed,  over  my  infancy.  I  at  once  extorted 
from  Alice  a  promise  that  she  would  reveal  the  whole  to 
Margaret  and  Rosalind.  Unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  I  was  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; 
in  the  house  of  one  whose  affections  clung  to  the  fallen 
cause,  and  where,  though  without  money — ill — and  pro- 
scribed— I  found  abundance  in  the  love  and  kindness  ot 
my  aged  host.'  Alice  told  both  girls  the  tale  on  the  very 
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evening  when  my  own  sister  returned  from  her  interview 
with  him  who,  though  a  political  adversary,  has  been  better 
than  a  sworn  friend.  Assured  of  having  a  living  and  an 
honourable  relative — of  being  no  child  of  shame  —  and 
assured  likewise  of  my  illness  and  danger,  the  voice  of 
nature  spoke  within  my  sister's  breast." 

Cuthbert,  overcome  by  contending  feelings,  extended  his 
arms,  and  his  sister  fell  weeping  on  his  shoulder. 

"It  is  true,"  said  Sir  Everard,  almost  bitterly :  "  she 
thought  of  her  brother,  and  she  forgot  her  friend ;  she  left 
this  nouse  without  one  farewell  to  me, — to — to — any  living 
soul." 

u  No,  no !  you  do  me  wrong,  dear  sir, — indeed  you 
do.  It  was  positively  necessary  that  my  brother,  still  un- 
able to  journey  from  the  kingdom,  should  remove  that  very 
night  into  greater  obscurity — should  leave  the  dwelling 
that  had  protected  him  so  safely ;  but  though  my  heart 
and  duty  called  me  to  him,  it  did  not  make  me  forgetful  of 
what  I  owed  to  you.  Time  was  most  precious — the 
delay  of  half  an  hour  might  have  betrayed  my  brother — 
you  were  not  to  be  found — and  Colonel  Sydney,  to  whom 
then  I  would  perhaps  have  told  my  secret,  had  not  returned 
from  Hampton  Court.  I  wrote  an  explanation,  commend- 
ing HER  to  your  dear  love  ;  and  scarce  a  day  has  since  gone 
by  that  letters  did  not  reach  her  hands  for  you.  My 
brother's  life  depended  on  the  secret  of  his  retreat.  Oh, 
Margaret!  Margaret! — it  was  cruel — cruel  to  work  me 
such  destruction  in  the  opinion  of  my  more  than  father ;  I 
who  in  every  letter  commended  you  to  his  affection " 

"Enough!"  interrupted  Sir  Everard's  early  friend; 
*'  we  are  obliged  to  be  like  the  actors  in  those  profane  stage - 
plays,  and  tell  each  a  tale,  to  wind  to  the  conclusion.  I 
have  been  much  to  blame  :  this  forest-flower  wrote  to  me 
some  little  time  after  her  departure  ;  and  though  she  did 
not  trust  me  with  the  secret  of  her  dwelling,  she  told  me 
of  all  other  matters.  I  forgot  the  whole :  I  never  thought 
that  black-browed  wench  had  used  such  dark  deception. 
I  knew  that  she  was  here,  and  thought,  if  I  did  think 
upon't,  that  the  mystery  was  so  no  longer ;  the  probable 
results  of  this  same  revolution  pressed  upon  me,  and  I 
forgot  aught  else ;  until,  waiting  within  this  room,  I  saw 
— what  most  I  pray  never  to  see  again,  so  damningly — the 
falsehood  of  a  woman ! — Fie !  'twas  rank  and  noxious — the 
fair  but  profligate  scattering  forth  blasphemies  against  the 
virtue  of  an  angel — the  lying  lip,  oiled  by  deception — 
poisonous  blandishment ! J 
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The  Outlaw  then  related  how  he  had  resolved  to  bring 
the  Raymonds  forward,  that  they  might  not  rest  beneath 
the  cloud  which  shadowed  their  fair  fame.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded, after  the  greatest  research,  in  tracing  them,  as,  dis- 
guised and  delayed,  both  by  Cuthbert's  weakness  and  the 
danger  of  travelling,  they  journeyed  into  Wales  with  the 
intent  of  crossing  over  to  Ireland,  where  Major  Raymond 
intended  to  join  himself  immediately  to  James's  troops. 

"  His  fortitude  is  worthy  a  better  cause,"  said  the  old 
patriot.  u  I  pledged  myself  to  secure  his  safety,  and  it  is 
done; — rank  and  command,  power  and  wealth,  in  the 
king's  army." 

"  Command  I  have,"  replied  the  pale  soldier,  "  in  my 
king's  ranks :  James  the  Second  is  my  master,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge no  other.  I  came  with  you  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, and  having  accomplished  that,  I  will  dwell,  by  God's 
blessing,  amongst  my  own  people.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
sorrow  or  any  affliction  will  separate  my  real  sister  from 
my  interests :  but  she  would  see  Sir  Everard — she  would 
not  be  considered  ungrateful.  Basil,"  he  continued,  pre- 
senting his  hand,  u  have  I  deceived  you  now?" 

Warmly  did  Colonel  Sydney  return  the  grasp  of  his 
friend. 

u  It  is  not  enough  that  you  forgive  me,"  he  said ;  u  you 
must  intercede  for  me  there  :  whatever  our  politics  may  be, 
our  names,  I  trust,  will  mingle." 

u  Losing  a  niece,  I  shall  have  found  a  daughter,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Everard.  u  But  I  must  for  ever  call  her 
Rosalind ;  I  cannot  think  her  Margaret." 

It  was  evident  that  the  fair  girl  was  struggling  with 
many  contending  feelings,  but  her  decision  had  been  made 
before  she  had  entered  Sir  Everard's  house. 

u  It  is  true  we  accompanied  our  friend  here — to  explain 
a  mystery,"  she  said  ;  u  but  I  cannot  consent  to  leave  my 
brother.  Nay,  Colonel  Sydney" — for  Colonel  Sydney 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet — u  think  ye  of  me 
so  lightly — so  very  lightly — that  the  little  circlet  of  gold 
which  you  were  about  to  place  upon  yon  maiden's  finger, 
shall  ever  press  mine?  Do  you,  indeed,  believe  that  I 
would  wed  a  light-o'-love  like  you? — that  I  would  stake 
my  happiness  upon  a  prop  so  weak  ?  Basil !  I  thank  God 
for  your  father's  sake,  ay,  and  for  your  own,  that  you  wed 
not  her; — " 

"  For  Sydney's  blood  shall  be  Sydney's  ban," 
muttered  Alice,  whose  moody  mind  dwelt,  as  Lady  Sydney's 
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had  done,  so  much  on  the  supernatural,  that  she  could  not 
avoid  reverting  to  it  on  all  occasions. 

"  You  do  me  bitter  wrong,"  said  Basil,  passionately ; 
"  indeed,  indeed  you  do.  I  will  explain  it  all  hereafter ; 
but  I  thought  you  Cuthbert's  wife,  and  not  his  sister. 
Still  you  were  dearer  to  me  than  the  world.  Father  Frank 
— my  father — our  friend  too — even  Alice  knows  it  well. 
Oh,  do  not  then  cast  me  from  you ! " 

"  This,"  said  she,  firmly,  "is  as  useless  as  it  is  cruel, — 
you  forget  that  yonder  lady " 

"  I  pray  you  heed  me  not,"  said  the  impostor,  still 
proudly.  "  Cast  off  by  all,  I  am  not  worthy  heeding :  I 
knew  he  did  not  love  me.  Still  I  am  not  conquered.  My 
father's  blood  is  ancient  and  noble — my  mother's " 

She  paused  :  there  was  a  struggle  in  her  bosom  between 
shame  and  pride  ; — her  frame  was  violently  agitated ;  she 
clenched  her  hands  and  set  her  teeth,  in  mental  agony, — 
the  veins  of  her  high  forehead  swelled, — she  extended  her 
arms,  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  exclaimed, — 

"  May  a  curse,  whose  depths  no  mortal  can  fathom — 
whose  bitterness  no  human  being  can  taste  of  without  feel- 
ing what  I  now  suffer — may  such  a  curse  fall  upon  the 
souls  to  all  eternity  of  those  ; parents  who  bring  into  the 
world  children  doomed  to  shame  ! — a  shame  no  virtue  can 
soften,  no  strength  combat,  no  excellence  obliterate ! — May 
they — may  they " 

Eosalind  endeavoured  to  stop  the  fearful  imprecations. 

"  Oh,  do  not ! — do  not ! — it  is  your  parents  you  curse — 
those  who  gave  you  life." 

"Life!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  fearfully  beautiful,  as 
the  torrent  of  eloquence  poured  from  her  lips,  and  her 
dark  eyes  flung  their  lightning  on  all  around  her — "  Life  ! 
— disgrace  !  Has  not  he,  who  not  an  hour  since  would 
have  become  my  husband,  turned  from  me,  though  of  his 
own  kin  ?  Why  ? — It  was  the  dread  of  this  fearful  shame, 
rather  than  ambition,  forced  me  to  play  the  part  I  did  to- 
wards you.  I  fain  would  think  I  am  not  wicked.  You 
have  heard  that  the  "hot  blood  of  Italy  burns  in  these  veins. 
But  I  mean  not  to  apologise  :  I  owe  no  apology.  If  I  have 
sinned,  I  suffer.  You  said  they  gave  me  life ;  they  did, 
and  with  it  an  inheritance — the  inheritance  of  hell ! " 

She  tried  to  speak  again,  but  could  not ;  her  overstrained 
feelings  burst  forth  in  strong  convulsions,  and  the  proud 
girl  was  overpowered  by  the  desperate  revolution  which 
had  occurred  within  so  short  a  time.  She  had  thrown  her 
all  upon  one  great  stake,  and  it  had  failed.  She  was  car- 
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ried  senseless  to  her  chamber,  and  the  hand  that  smoothed 
her  pillow  and  curtained  her  couch  was  that  of  one  whom 
she  had  so  grievously  wronged.  Nor  did  she  leave  her 
until  the  Lady  Mary  Fowls,  delighting  in  deeds  of  kind- 
ness, took  her  station  by  the  bed-side. 

Cuthbert  Raymond  was  too  proud  of  his  new-found 
sister,  to  urge  her  to  accept  the  wavering  hand  which  Basil 
offered. 

"  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  great  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  her  by  having  such  a  home,"  he  said,  "  but  she 
must  not  be  lightly  won.  You  forgot  her  too  soon,  Basil ; 
let  time  now  judge  between  you." 

When  Rosalind,  as  we  must  still  call  her,  again  met  Sir 
Everard  and  his  son,  it  was  to  bid  them  farewell.  She 
clung  to  the  Outlaw's  arm ;  and  hard  was  it,  and  bitter  the 
struggle,  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  And  you  came  but  to  leave  me  !"  said  Sir  Everard  ; 
"  and  just  as  I  discover  the  perfect  loveliness,  the  entire 
value  of  the  jewel,  you  take  it  from  me  :  you  go  with  a 
stranger ! " 

"My  brother,  my  dear  brother!"  she  said  —  uthe 
brother  that  God  gave  me." 

u  Oh,  Rosalind !  and  did  not  God  give  you  a  friend 
also?" 

u  He  did — he  did  !  Will  not  that  dear  friend  bless  me  ; 
will  he  not  bless  me  now,  and  say  that  I  never  angered 
him  in  word,  or  deed,  or  thought  ?  "  She  bent  her  head 
to  his  knee,  and  though  Sir  Everard  clasped  his  hands,  and 
then  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  he  spoke  no  word — he 
could  not  speak  ;  but  she  felt  the  old  man's  eloquent  tears 
drop,  drop,  drop,  upon  her  cheek,  and  though  she  felt,  and 
now  wept,  bitterly,  she  remained  firm  to  her  purpose. 

"  Cuthbert!"  exclaimed  Basil,-  "since  you  will  rejoin 
your  party,  our  next  meeting  may  be  the  battle-field." 

Cuthbert's  heart  and  affections  warmed  to  his  friend ; 
he  had,  besides,  the  old  tie  of  habit  and  custom  to  combat 
with. 

u  You  are  mad,  clearly  mad,  Raymond,"  said  the  Out- 
law ;  u  the  struggle,  if  indeed  there  be  a  struggle  at  all 
in  Ireland,  will  be  but  short :  and  think  you  that,  a  few 
half-starved  French  soldiers,  and  a  parcel  of  Irish  kearns, 
can  make  head  against  William's  well-organised  troops  ? 
Nothing  awaits  you  but  disgrace  and  defeat." 

Cuthbert,  as  he  looked  on  the  noble,  worn,  and  wild 
countenance  of  the  extraordinary  man,  whose  theory  in 
this  one  instance  was  so  different  to  his  practice,  could  not 
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avoid  replying,  "  Did  disgrace  and  defeat  prevent  your 
adhering  to  what  you  considered  the  right  cause  ?  No ; 
had  I  a  hundred  arms  they  should  be  uplifted  in  the 
Stuart's  defence.  I  may  be  overcome,  but  I  will  never 
forsake  my  principles.  Even  if  you  could  convince  me 
that  James  is  wrong,  James  is  unfortunate.  Are  you 
answered  now  ?  " 

uBut  your  sister — if  indeed  she  is  so  changed  as  to 
consider  me  unworthy  of  her  friendship — still,  she  can 
surely  remain  in  England  ;  under  my  father's  protection, 
she  would  be  more  safe,"  said  Basil. 

"  For  that,"  replied  Cuthbert,  "  her  best  place  is  as  near 
her  natural  protector  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  in  Ire- 
land we  have  relatives  of  high  influence  and  power ; 
nothing  but  the  despair  she  felt  at  supposing  that  Sir 
Everard  thought  of  her  unworthily  could  have  brought 
her  here.  We  must  depart  to-night." 

Vain  were  all  their  expostulations  ;  vain  all  Basil's^ pas- 
sionate appeals  to  Rosalind ;  vain  Sir  Everard's  entreaties  ; 
her  tears  flowed  ;  but  she  would  give  no  promise,  no  hopes ; 
she  remained  firm,  though  not  unmoved. 

u Is  it  vain  then? — do  you  utterly  cast  me  off?"  said 
Basil,  imploringly. 

"  No  ;  but  I  must  have  proof  that  your  character  is 
changed,  is  steady  as  it  is  brave,  before  I  can  think  of  you 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  friend.  The  water  that  is 
agitated  by  every  passing  breeze  may  wreck  the  poor  skiff 
that  heedlessly  trusts  its  fortunes  to  its  waves  :  to  be  great, 
you  must  be  firm  ;  I  would  not  have  the  name  of  Sydney 
live  as  the  mist  upon  the  mountain,  that  passes,  and  leaves 
no  trace  in  either  earth  or  air  of  its  existence." 

"  One  word  more,"  whispered  Basil,  almost  breathlessly ; 
u  When  I  meet  Cuthbert  again,  it  may  be  in  the  field  of 
battle.  You  could  prevent  this." 

She  paused,  turned  pale  ;  then  replied  in  a  low,  firm 
tone, — "  There  are  two  things  I  almost  equally  love — 
honour  and  peace  ;  but  honour  most.  May  you  both  per- 
form your  duty,  and  God  defend  the  right ! " 

Nor  did  this  delicate  and  noble-minded  girl  depart  with- 
out extorting  a  promise  from  Sir  Everard  "that  the  person 
who  had  so  long  warred  against  her  happiness  should  be 
treated  with  all  the  care  and  attention  which  her  sudden 
illness  called  for.  She  was  about  to  depart,  amid  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  the  whole  house,  when  a  parcel 
was  delivered  to  her  from  Margaret,  containing  her  letters 
to  the  unfortunate  girl. 
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The  Outlaw  placed  them  in  the  baronet's  hands,  as  they 
bade  farewell ;  and  the  dwelling  was  more  than  ever 
solitary  and  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THERE  was  one  person  so  interested  in  the  events  we  have 
recorded,  that,  though  her  limbs  continued  paralysed,  her 
tongue  regained  its  motion,  and  her  voice  loudly  and 
sternly  demanded  explanation  of  the  sudden  change  that 
had  frustrated  her  plans,  and  created  so  -much  turmoil  in 
the  household.  Father  Frank  undertook  the  task  of  in- 
terpreter, but  all  his  efforts  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to 
recognise  in  the  Rosalind  she  had  so  cruelly  treated,  the 
true  Margaret  Raymond  ;  her  pride  was  of  that  kind  which 
even  death  doth  not  conquer ;  she  rejected  the  conviction 
that  she  had  been  in  error ;  and  though  the  innocent 
object  of  her  hatred  had  little  reason  to  desire  ever  to 
look  upon  her  face  again,  yet  the  generous  girl  felt  much 
grieved  at  not  receiving  a  kindly  or  a  parting  word 
from  one  with  whom  she  had  lived  so  long,  and  whom  she 
felt  assured  she  should  never  see  again  on  this  side  the 
grave. 

Lady  Sydney  commanded  that  she  should  be  still  more 
highly  cushioned  on  her  couch,  and  that  it  should  be 
drawn  towards  the  window,  so  that  as  the  evening  closed 
she  might  look  out  upon  the  heavens.  Moreover  her  old 
and  favourite  astrological  volume  was  placed  before  her ; 
and  wishing,  as  it  were,  to  combine  the  extremes  of  two 
distinct  superstitious  creeds,  she  folded,  as  well  as  her 
feebleness  permitted,  her  loose  dress  over  the  crucifix 
which  rested  on  her  bosom,  and  desired  her  attendants  to 
sit  within  the  embrasure  of  the  next  window  till  she  com- 
manded their  attendance. 

The  servants,  who  so  dearly  loved  their  young  lady,  as 
they  still  persisted  in  calling  Major  Raymond's  sister, 
were  full  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  assembled  in 
groups,  whispering  and  calculating  upon  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  hoping,  fearing,  and  reasoning  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  all  agreeing  in  one  opinion,  if  in  no  other, — 
that  Alice  was  nothing  better  than  an  Irish  witch,  who 
deserved  burning.  Ralph  Braclwell  and  Sandy  Jemmings 
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were  too  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Sydney 
and  Major  Raymond's  sister  to  speak*  their  feelings  openly. 
Ralph  loved  to  lean  upon  Sandy,  as  something  that  could 
support  him  ;  and  Sandy  loved  Ralph,  not  because  of  his 
companionship,  but  for  his  helplessness — an  instinct, 
rather  than  a  principle,  which  binds  the  strong  and  weak 
together.  They  bethought  them  of  Sir  Everard's  library 
and  the  packing-cases  ;  and  to  the  packing-cases  they 
went,  but  not  to  pack,  for  seated  opposite  to  each  other 
they  began  the  following  conversation : — 

u  It  was  a  terrible  act  of  insubordination,"  quoth  Jem- 
mings,  u  and  one  which  I  would  not  have  permitted,  your 
creeping  that  way,  and  hearing  everything.  Many  a  man 
has  been  brought  to  court-martial  for  a  less  cause." 

44  They  might  ha'  seen  me  if  they'd  ha'  liked,"  returned 
Ralph ;  u  but  wasn't  it  main  euros  that  Mistress  Rosy 
would  refuse  Master  Basil  after  that  fashion,  when  I  am 
sure  she  likes  him?" 

44  You  see,  Ralph,  you  are  a  man  of  what  I  should  de- 
nominate a  weak  understanding,  so  you  can  know  but  little 
of  women,  whom  it  takes  one  well  grounded  in  meta- 
phorical illustrations  to  comprehend.  Some  of  'em  has  a 
most  extraordinary  way  of  settling  the  affections ;  many, 
you  understand,  let  things  go  quietly ; ,  others  go  off  at 
once,  like " 

44  Like  Blue  Bill,  I  suppose  ?"  interrupted  Ralph  ;  per- 
haps simply,  perhaps  slily. 

44 1  thought,"  said  the  sergeant,  u  I  had  told  you  before 
that  we  have  changed  the  name  of  that  prime  piece  of  ord- 
nance. We  call  it  now  Runaway  James,  out  of  a  wrong 
side  compliment  to  the  late  king.  But  about  Miss  Rosy, 
what  could  she  do  ?  Don't  you  see  that  it  would  have 
been  main  indelicateness  for  her  to  have  married  Master 
Basil  just  as  he  had  been  half  married  to  that  black-a- 
viced  lady,  whom  I  never  could  take  to ;  and  then  she 
couldn't  avoid  being  spliced  heart  and  soul  to  her  brother, 
poor  gentleman!  who's  as  brave  a  lad  as  ever  drew  a 
trigger,  or  commanded  a  guard.  Ralph,  you  don't  see  the 
delicateness  of  the  thing  ?  " 

"  I  don't  s'pose  I  do,"  sighed  the  poor  fellow,  "^because, 
sargeant,  I  ha'  been  used  to  the  ways  of  doves  and  the 
like,  who  take  a  fancy  to  each  other,  and  an't  ashamed  to 
own  it." 

44  You  must  be  a  rare  one,  to  s'pose  that  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  like  doves,  and  ducks,  and  divers ;  however, 
mark  my  words,  it's  on  the  cards,  they'll  come  together. 
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Yes,  now,  mark  my  words,  Ralph — the  long  and  the  short 
of  the  matter  will  be,  she'll  be  mistress  of  Sydney  Plea- 
sance  when  you  and  I  are  food  for  the  worms  that  you  and 
your  master  are  so  fond  of  presarving." 

"  Amen !  I  say,"  quoth  the  simple-minded  Ralph ; 
"  amen  !  I  don't  care  where  I  am,  if  she  is  there  ;  so  that 
I  just  see  her  and  Brano  once  more  by  the  Torrent  of 
Lilies  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  but  as  to  preserving  worms 
in  any  way,  Master  Sargeant,  it's  a  thing  we  never 
did." 

"  And  what  do  ye  call  them  long  things  in  the  bot- 
tles ?  " 

u  Oh !  they're  foreign  worms ;  that's  quite  another 
thing.  You  don't  see  the  difference  in  that,  now  ?  It's 
their  being  foreign  makes  'em  different,  though  to  you,  or 
I,  they'd  seem  the  same  ;  yet  there  is  a  difference,  what 
we  can't  make  out,  but  what  larn'd  gentleman  can.  Bless 
ye  !  the  valee  they  put  upon  scraps,  and  bits,  and  slugs, 
and  snails,  and  such  like,  is  past  all  understanding  ;  and 
a  proof  of  how  much  more  they  see  than  us.  The  time 
that  brute  Snap'em  and  his  lambs  were  at  the  Pleasance, 
they  spoiled  all  master's  beautiful  presarves  of  that  sort, 
and  we  never  had  the  heart  to  tell  him  of  it,  because, 
along  with  everything  else,  it  would  fret  him  so." 
"  What  did  they  do?" 

"  Why,  they  drank  the  spirits  thecreeters  were  presarved 
in,  and  threw  the  things  away.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
master  will  say  when  he  finds  it  out." 

u  The  dirty  knaves  ! — but  you  can  easily  catch  some 
little  lizards,  and  club  their  tails,  and  play  a  few  such 
pranks  with  them ;  and  then  they'll  look  like  foreign 
things  ;  and  cork  them  down.  So  the  number  of  bottles 
are  there,  Sir  Everard  will  never  know  the  difference." 
"It  would'nt  be  honest,"  said  Ralph,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Only  deceiving  him  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,"  re- 
plied Sandy  ;  u  what  I've  heard  the  great  people  do  to  the 
small,  when  they  promises  them  things,-— just  to  keep  them 
easy." 

"  Yet  that's  very  like  a  lie,"  opined  the  simple  fellow ; 
44  but,  Sandy,  I've  been  thinking  — "  he  continued, 
"thinking  in  my  own  way,  that  the  plan  wouldn't  be  a 
right  one." 

After  a  brief  pause,  Ralph  inquired,  "  Is  it  true  that 
Master  Brown  is  going  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  nephew  ?  " 

"  He  intended  to  do  so  ;  but  pretty  Mistress  Rachel  has 
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run  off  with  a  young  Oxford  apprentice,  and  the  father 
and  mother  are  in  such  a  taking ! " 

u  That's  what  comes  of  crossing  true  love,"  said  Ralph ; 
"  it's  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  and,  to  my  notion,  there'll 
be  bad  work  with  that  young  lady  that's  not  Mistress  Mar- 
garet, for  she  doted  upon  Master  Basil.  I  only  hope  she 
won't  go  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  that's  all ;  for  there's  no 
natur  in  her  ;  so  she's  not  fit  for  the  place." 

"  And  yet  there's  a  deal  of  natur  in  being  so  loving." 
sighed  the  poor  faithful-hearted  sergeant.  "  It's  mostly 
considered  a  good  sign  to  be  so  soft,  particularly  in  the  fair 
sex." 

"  Ay,  but  there's  much  in  the  difference ;  your  love, 
sergeant,  was  always  very  warm  and  steady ;  mine  was 
more  like  a  frog's." 

"  Like  a  frog  !"  repeated  the  poetical  sergeant,  looking 
at  Ralph  from  under  his  gray  bushy  eyebrows  :  "  how  do 
you  make  that  out  ?  " 

u  It  was  so  cold,"  he  replied,  almost  smiling,  "  and  al- 
ways jumping."  < 

u  What  a  born  fool  you  are !  God  help  you !  Ralph," 
said  the  sergeant,  "  I  wonder  you  ever  try  to  speak." 

"I'd  rather  think  any  day  than  speak,"  he  replied,  calmly ; 
"  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  greater  love  I  bear  Sir  Everard, 
I'd  go  live  with  the  Outlaw  ! " 

u  You  always  persist  in  calling  him  the  Outlaw.  Why 
would  you  rather  live  with  him?" 

u  Because  he's  so  silent ;  long  ago,  when  he  used  to  be 
at  hide  and  seek  about  Sydney  Pleasance  and  the  ISTew 
Forest,  I  have  been  watching  with,  and  watching  for  him 
the  whole  length  of  a  summer  day  and  a  winter  night ; 
and  he  has  never  said  more  to  me  than,  '  Ralph,  you're  a 
fool!'  and  yet  he  said  it  so  kindly,  that  I'd  rather  he'd 
call  me  a  fool  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  dub  me 
wise  man  ;  but  somehow,  I  think,  the  good  days  are  gone, 
for  the  time  is  coming  when  there'll  be  no — no  anything 
— no  Mistress  Rosy." 

u  Ah !  she'd  make  a  noble  commander,  and  I  only  wish 
that  one,  who's  now  in  the  gray  churchyard,  was  likely  to 
live  under  her  banner :  the  monument  looked  well  when  I 
saw  it  last ;  and,  if  ever  it's  in  my  power,  I'll  not  forget 
the  good  turn  Master  Brown  did  me  about  that  monument. 
But  was  not  that  a  shriek  upstairs  ?  God  preserve  us ! 
the  times  are  fearful.  Alice  (the  old  deceptive  devil!) 
talked  often  about  banshees  shrieking  in  Ireland  before 
people's  deaths." 

"  She's  very  like  something  not  quite  right  herself," 
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replied  Ralph ;  but  loudly  repeated  shrieks  terminated  all 
further  discussion :  they  proceeded  from  Lady  Sydney's 
chamber.  Her  maid  had  been  astonished  that,  as  the  evening 
deepened  into  the  gloaming,  she  had  not  called  for  lights ; 
and,  stealing  softly  to  the  bed-side,  she  perceived  that  the 
lady's  hand  had  doubled  down  a  page,  marked  with  the 
diiferent  castings  of  her  son's  nativity ;  and  on  that  page 
her  hand  remained,  though  she  was  perfectly  dead.  Well 
might  the  woman  shriek,  for  the  lustreless  and  glazed  eyes 
of  the  departed  were  turned  upwards  to  the  heavens,  as 
if  her  spirit  had  soared  to  the  pale  star  whose  influence  she 
believed  had  regulated  her  destiny. 

The  chamber  was  lofty  and  spacious,  and  was  originally 
a  reception-room,  upon  which  much  pains  had  been  be- 
stowed :  dark  oak  cornices  frowned  heavily  over  the  painted 
windows,  and  a  bordering  of  gaudy  flowers,  held  up  by 
gilded  cupids  with  extended  wings,  gave  to  the  ceiling  a 
bizarre  and  unharmonious  aspect ;  there  was  a  profusion  of 
rich  furniture  scattered  about  the  apartment — furniture  of 
diiferent  periods  mingled  together ;  the  bed  was  hung  with 
black  cloth,  bordered  and  hemmed  with  crape  :  and  at  the 
head  and  feet  blazed  many  perfumed  candles,  whose  bright- 
ness shed  an  unearthly  light  upon  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  proud  Lady  Sydney.  The  deckers  of  the  dead  had 
clasped  her  hands  over  a  crucifix  which  rested  on  her 
bosom,  and  all  the  symbols  of  Catholicism  were  arranged 
upon  and  around  the  ghastly  corpse,  with  an  exact  attention 
to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  faith  which  a  simpler 
mode  of  worship  designates  as  superstitious.  Yet,  even  to 
a  Protestant,  there  was  a  solemnity  about  the  whole  which 
caused  the  breathing  to  become  low,  and  the  footsteps  to 
fall  softly.  Kneeling  by  the  bed-side,  her  veil  thrown 
back  from  her  pale  attenuated  features,  the  Lady  Mary 
Powis  told  over  the  beads  of  her  rich  rosary,  in  prayers  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed ;  but,  as  Sir  Everard  entered,  to 
pay  his  last  and  midnight  visit,  she  retired  into  a  recess, 
so  that  no  mortal  eye  might  witness  his  leave-taking  of  the 
form  he  had  worshipped  in  his  early  youth,  and  would 
have  cherished  to  the  last,  had  her  sterner  nature  sanc- 
tioned his  devotion. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  the  corpse,  but  quickly 
withdrew  it,  as  if  unprepared  for  the  clammy  chilliness 
which  clings  to  the  living  flesh,  as  a  message  from  the  grave, 
whispering  of  approaching  corruption.  He  then  fell  upon 
his  knees,  covering  his  face  with  his  spread  hands,  while 
the  up-heaving  of  his  chest  evinced  that  his  sufferings  were 
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bitter ;  nor  was  it  long  till  the  garish  light  sparkled  in  the 
large  tears  which  escaped  from  between  his  fingers,  and 
rained  upon  the  white  drapery  that  overspread  the  stiffened 
clay.  At  last,  sobbings  loud  and  protracted  burst  from  his 
heart,  and  so  vast  and  silent  was  the  chamber,  that  echo 
crept  along  the  walls,  repeating  his  loud  agony:  no  matter 
how  cold  and  how  reserved  had  lately  been  the  intercourse 
of  those  now  separated  for  ever,  Sir  Everard  Sydney  felt 
only  in  that  hour  that  the  companion  of  his  youth — the 
bright,  the  powerful,  the  beautiful ! — was  gone  ;  the  first, 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  was  dead !  Memory 
leaped  back  to  long-gone  years,  when  the  blush  mantled 
on  her  cheek, — when  her  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp, — 
when  they  knelt  at  the  altar, — when  she  presented  to  him 
their  first-born  child !  So  earnest  was  his  sorrow,  that  he 
thought  he  could  have  taken  her  place  so  that  she  might 
yet  live  on.  Pie  knew  not  the  depth — the  power  of  that 
love,  which  many  cold  differences  had  chilled,  but  not  de- 
stroyed ;  the  sullen,  silent  mystery  of  mortality  was  before 
him — every  unkind  word  he  had  ever  said, — and  they 
were  indeed  but  few, — rang  in  his  ears ;  and,  while  her 
harshness  was  forgotten,  he  bethought  him  of  his  own. 
Suddenly  a  hand  pressed  his  shoulder,  and,  starting  to  his 
feet,  he  stood  beside  the  Outlaw,  who  had  entered,  myste- 
riously and  unbidden,  at  the  deep  hour  of  midnight,  into 
the  chamber  of  death.  Sir  Everard  was  ashamed  that  his 
weakness  had  been  seen  by  one  who  gloried  in  his  strength ; 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  grasp  of  his 
wild  friend  was  upon  his  arm. 

uDo  you  remember,"  he  said,  in  his  usually  deep  and 
solemn  voice,  "  our  meeting  in,  the  charnel-house,  whither 
she  is  to  journey  to-morrow,  when  I  was  hunted,  and 
starved,  and  reduced  to  the  companionship  of  dried  bones 
and  twisting  earth-worms?  Do  you  call  to  mind  my 
sufferings  then  ?  Yet,  Sydney,  I  was  a  happier  man — 
hunted — starved — the  fellow-mate  of  death — in  that  same 
charnel-house.  I  was  happier  there  than  I  am  now ;  I 
had  a  companion  in  that  dim  vault,  which  has  of  late  de- 
serted me.  I  had  HOPE — hope,  through  Nassau,  for  Eng- 
land— which  I  have  not  now.  We  have  changed  kings, 
my  friends,  and  William  thought  that  place  would  satisfy 
a  heart  which  beat  for  liberty.  Did  I  but  seem  to  agree 
with  all  he  deemed  correct,  I  might  sit  on  high,  and 
become  ennobled,  as  men  call  it ;  but  no !  I  would  rather 
be  a  vagrant  for  the  brief  residue  of  my  sad  days,  than 
buy  my  being  in  my  native  land  by  seeming  what  I  am 
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not!  Would  you  believe  it,  Sydney,  that  the  Dutch 
drones,  whose  blood  lags  muddily  along  their  coarse  gray 
veins,  proclaim  me  mad — harmless,  but  mad  !  It  is  come 
to  this,  that  only  in  the  contempt  entertained  of  my  abili- 
ties could  I  now  find  security  in  Britain !  Think  you  I 
would  owe  security,  poor  grovelling  security, — the  old 
hound's  safeguard  from  the  huntsman's  kick! — the  wild- 
bird^  refuge  ! — pitiful  security ! — think  you,  I  say,  that  I 
would  remain  here,  to  owe  security  to  the  meaner  thing 
— contempt  ?  " 

His  words  rushed  so  madly  forth,  that  Sir  Everard 
could  only  look  upon  him  with  astonishment ;  he  trembled 
with  so  powerful  an  emotion  that  the  baronet  was  be- 
wildered by  contending  feelings,  and  again  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  lead  him  from  the  chamber.  u  Within  an 
hour,  a  little  hour,  and  you  will  see  me  no  more,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "I  leave  England  for  a  land  where  I  can  at  least 
enjoy  the  same  freedom  as  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  deer : 
I  expect  no  more,  and  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Nature 
breaks  no  promises  " — he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 
and  Sir  Everard,  much  affected  and  in  a  trembling  voice, 
urged  him  to  remain. 

"  Come  with  me  to  Sydney  Pleasance,"  he  said,  "  there 
you  will  be  freed  from  the  ceremonies  and  the  turmoils  of 
a  court.  You  shall  be  to  me  as  a  brother,  as  the  brother 
we  both  loved.  Alas  !  there  will  be  no  religion  there,  now, 
at  variance  with  your  feelings.  Basil  will  venerate  you  as 
a  father ;  come  with  me  !" — The  wanderer  shook  his  head, 
while  he  fervently  pressed  his  friend's  hand  to  his  lips. 

u  Not  so — not  so.  I  bear  within  my  bosom  only  one 
anxiety;  the  last — the  last — last-lingering  desire  of— 
I  know  not  what  to  call  ii — perhaps,  affection  towards  my 
country ;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  trembling  relic  of  per- 
sonal ambition.  At  the  termination  of  a  few  months  will 

there  be  one  sigh  breathed — one  prayer  offered  for " 

He  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  the  human  longing  after 
even  worldly  immortality  died  upon  the  patriot's  lip ;  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  feeling  so  inherent  to  our  nature,  and 
turned  from  Sir  Everard  to  conceal  his  emotion ;  but,  as  a 
vision  recalled  from  the  past,  from  the  world  of  shadows, 
the  object  of  his  early  love,  of  his  later  solicitude,  stood 
before  him — the  abbess  of  the  deserted  Beaulieu;  her 
hands  clasped — her  eyes  streaming  tears,  answered  his 
appeal.  The  first  affection  of  a  woman's  heart  is  as  un- 
dying as  her  soul.  u  I — I — will  pray  for  you  ;  unceasingly 
pray !"  she  murmured. 
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®  i  The  troubled  spirit  was  relieved,  and  there  were  a  few 
half-spoken  words  of  tenderness  arid  leave-taking ;  and 
then  the  wanderer  took  his  way  from  England  —  for 
ever! 


CHAPTER  XL. 

WE  have  suffered  nearly  two  years  to  elapse  since  the  dim 
vault  of  the  Sydneys  received  the  once  proud  lady  whose 
death  we  have  recorded ; — that  vault  in  which  the  Out- 
law sheltered  had  again  opened  at  the  tolling  of  the  solemn 
bell,  and  closed  upon  another  victim.  Life,  after  all,  is 
but  a  blotted  record  of  change.  The  cradle,  the  toy,  and 
the  tomb,  are  only  emblems  of  the  same  career  in  all. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  decided  the  fate  of  James 
and  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Everard  Sydney  was  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  from  his  son.  Of  him,  he  had  often 
heard :  the  young  man's  first  campaign  had  been  brief, 
but  brilliant ;  the  father's  heart  had  thrilled,  and  his  eye 
had  grown  bright  while  reading  the  records  of  his 
bravery,  and  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  stern 
yet  a  most  just  king. 

Let  us  look  upon  a  picture. 

Leaning  over  a  bridge,  trying  to  catch  the  lilies  whose 
white  and  yellow  blossoms  rose  upon  the  swell  of  the 
mimic  torre*nt,  and  ever  and  anon  thrusting  forward  a 
shepherd's  crook  to  draw  them  nearer  the  small  hand 
whose  grasp  they  eluded,  was  a  fair  child  ;  and  at  her  side 
an  aged  woman,  whose  steps  were  feeble,  and  whose  back 
was  bent  by  the  too  heavy  weight  of  age  and  sorrow.  She 
was  occupied  in  pulling  the  sappy  watercress  from  the 
pure  stream,  heedless  that  Sir  Everard  Sydney  and  his 
SHADOW  were  seated  on  a  bank  about  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  Torrent  of  Lilies,  where  the  landscape  spread 
out  in  all  the  beauty  of  cultivated  and  yet  wild  scenery. 
A  troop  of  dappled  deer  were  browsing  quietly  in  a  small 
prairie  where  the  herbage  was  soft  and  young ;  under  the 
boughs  that  screened  the  valley  the  forest-horses  trooped 
and  neighed  merrily  to  the  passing  breeze,  while  the  tender 
kids  skipped  through  the  underwood  after  the  roes,  and  in 
the  leas  and  pastures  the  soft  bleat  of  the  young  lambs 
roused  a  thousand  gentle  echoes  by  the  green  hill  side. 
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There  was  a  great  and  manifest  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  worthy  baronet ;  the  hair  that,  when  we  saw 
him  last,  was  gray,  might  now  be  called  white  ;  and  the 
red  grizzly  locks  of  Ralph  were  growing  hoary,  in  due 
imitation  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  those  of 
his  master.  The  old  gentleman's  shoulders  were  rounding, 
and  his  fine  eye  looked  as  if  latterly  he  had  communed 
only  with  trouble.  He  held  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which 
he  perused  attentively,  and  upon  the  grass  by  his  side  lay 
another  epistle  ;  both  were  open,  and  both  bore  the  foreign 
post-mark.  Ralph,  who  never  suffered  the  familiarity 
which  his  patron  permitted,  to  engender  anything  ap- 
proaching to  disrespect,  sat,  or  rather  leaned,  against  the 
stump  of  an  oak,  out  of  which  he  had  just  poked  the  huge 
larva?  of  a  goat-moth :  the  poor  fellow  continued  to  pursue 
the  habits  his  master  had  taught  him,  and  endeavoured 
with  simplicity  and  affection  to  engage  Sir  Everard  in  the 
pursuits  which  had  almost  ceased  to  afford  him  any  grati- 
fication. It  had  riot  escaped  the  observation  of  Ralph  that 
a  kingfisher,  shy  bird  as  it  is,  had  skimmed,  more  than 
once,  the  stream  before  them ;  and  yet  his  master  took  no 
more  notice  of  it  than  if  it  had  been  a  wild  duck  or  a 
wagtail. 

"He  gets  worse  and  worse,"  thought  Ralph;  "  Brano 
has  nosed  that  letter  on  the  grass  over  and  over,  just  as  if 
he  wanted  it  read  to  him,  because  he  can't  see,  poor  brute  ! 
and  the  ape  within  drank  his  coffee  this  morning,  and  he 
never  knew  it.  Poor  dear  gentleman!"  continued  the 
simpleton,  "  I  fear  he  won't  long  hold  on  in  his  right 
mind." 

There  was  something  deeply  sad  in  the  foolish  thus 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  wisdom  of  the  wise :  but 
Ralph's  ideas  flowed  into  a  new  channel,  for  he  saw  the 
little  maid  who  had  been  so  busy  on  the  bridge  stealing 
towards  his  master  with  a  huge  nosegay  of  the  lilies  she 
had  gathered  to  please  her  landlord's  taste.  The  child 
was  the  niece  of  poor  Cicely  Maynard,  and  the  old  woman 
by  the  stream  was  her  mother.  The  child  was  pretty — 
would  have  been  worthy  the  pencil  of  an  artist  if  her  hair 
had  not  been  closely  trimmed;  for  Sandy  Jemmings, 
honest  fellow  !  promised  to  provide  for  it,  if,  as  Cicely  had 
desired,  her  curls  were  kept  cropped,  and  she  was  taught 
to  love  plainness  better  than  show.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  soft  hair  wound  into  little  sunny  rings  on  her  pretty 
head  :  and  Sir  Everard,  taking  her  nosegay,  made  her 
more  happy  than  a  queen,  by  the  gift  of  a  large  rosy- 
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cheeked  apple  ;  his  sorrows  had  never  made  him  forget  to 
supply  himself  with  a  store  of  such  treats  for  the  village  - 
children,  who  knew  full  well  by  the  appearance  of  his 
pockets  as  he  passed  their  cottages  when  they  had  been 
refilled. 

44  Isn't  this  a  prime  worm,  your  honour  ?"  said  Kalph, 
anxious  to  rouse  him  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had 
relapsed  when  the  child  departed. 

"  Yes,  Ralph,"  replied  Sir  Everard,  without  looking  at 
it. 

"  But  your  honour  had  a  breeding-box  made  a-purpose 
for  those  sort, — of  oak,  your  honour  remembers, — and 
Mistress  Rosy  said " 

"What?  Ralph!" 

"  That  it  was  such  a  pity  to  waste  heart-of-oak  on  such 
ugly  things." 

44  Poor,  dear  Rosalind !" 

"  Ah  !  your  honour,  you  can't  think  the  pleasure  I  have 
in  trimming  her  myrtles  and  geraniums,  and  such  things, 
that  she  used  to  like." 

44  Thank  you,  my  good  Ralph ;  she  was,  indeed,  the 
child  of  my  heart's  desire  :  but  it  is  dreadful  to  think  that 
in  this  last  battle,  which  they  talk  so  much  about,  her 
brother  and  your  young  master  may  have  been  opposed 
hand  to  hand." 

41  Anan,  sir,"  replied  Ralph,  "  I  cannot  see  exactly  how 
that  could  be,  and  they  such  great  friends." 

44  That's  because  you  do  not  understand  the  rules  of 
war,  Ralph." 

*4 1  saw  enough  of  war  when  I  was  thrown  to  the 
dogs,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  growing,  as  he  always  did, 
pale,  when  those  sufferings  were  alluded  to  ; — u  but  pray, 
sir,  talk  of  war  or  anything  else  concerning  Mistress 
Rosy." 

44  But  you  do  not  understand  me  when  I  do  tell  you," 
replied  Sir  Everard,  who,  solitary  in  his  greatness,  felt 
more  and  more  the  want  of  one  to  share  his  hopes  and 
.  fears,  his  sorrows  and — alas,  no !  he  had  no  joys  to 
share.  And  still  he  clung  to  the  Pleasance,  as  a  departing 
spirit  clings  to  the  cottage  of  clay  where  it  had  long  dwelt, 
though  certain  of  exchanging  it  for  a  better. 

41  Although  I  do  not  altogether  understand,"  replied 
Ralph,  44  yet  surely  I  know  you  are  talking  about  her,  and 
that  is  a  great  comfort.  May  I  make  bold  to  ask  your 
honour  if  that  letter  is  from  her?" 

4t]STo,  Ralph;  this  one  is  from  Father  Frank."     Ralph 
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clapped  his  hands  joyfully,  for  every  one  loved  the  priest ; 
his  cheerfulness,  his  kindliness,  his  benevolence,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  servants  as  well  as  the  superiors  of 
Sydney  Pleasance. 

"  He  talks  of  coming  back  to  us,  Ralph  ;  he  likes  not 
much  the  continental  habits." 

"  Ah  !  no  place  like  Old  England,"  quoth  Ralph.  Sir 
Everard  having  so  far  satisfied  his  curiosity,  re-read  again 
to  himself  a  portion  of  the  letter  which  Brano  had 
recognised,  poor  beast !  as  coming  from  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

Father  Frank  wrote — 

"  I  heard  that  here  there  was  a  very  beautiful  Italian 
lady,  who  improvised  and  sang  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way ;  and  who  is  received  into  the  best  society,  although 
living  in  rather  an  equivocal  manner  with  a  French  noble- 
man :  some  say,  as  the  instructress  of  his  daughters  ; 
others  say,  as  his  mistress  :  certainly  she  is  mistress  of  his 
establishment.  Paris  rings  with  acclamation  of  her  wit 
and  beauty  ;  and  it  is  whispered  that,  like  other  ambitious 
persons,  she  aims  at  kingly  conquest.  I  was  anxious  to 
see  this  nonpareil,  and  the  other  day  my  wish  was  gratified. 
Dozens  were  crowding  round  her  carriage  as  she  was  about 
to  enter  the  Louvre  ;  I  placed  myself  next  to  the  door, 
and  judge  of  my  astonishment  when,  in  the  famed  and 
feted  Italian,  I  recognised  her  who  is  known  to  you  as 
Margaret  Raymond.  How  she  has  attained  this  giddy 
height,  Heaven  knows,  not  I !  She  was  always  desperately 
ambitious." 

Sir  Everard  again  addressed  his  humble  friend  and 
dependant. 

" 1  have  also  heard  from  one,  Ralph,  to  whom  your 
fidelity  was  of  more  value  than  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
seers.  You  remember  the  Outlaw?" 

u  And  is  he  coming  too  ?"  inquired  the  gratified  Shadow. 
u  Ah  !  but  I  would  rather  see  Mistress  Rosy." 

"  No ;  he  disappeared  from  among  us,"  said  Sir  Eve- 
rard, speaking  rather  his  own  feelings  than  to  poor  Ralph's 
understanding — "  he  disappeared  from  among  us,  like  a 
thunder-cloud  that  overshadows  the  land,  and  bursts  into 
fearful  lightning,  which  dazzles  and  alarms  by  its  wild 
brightness ;  but  when  we  look  for  its  place  in  the  heavens, 
it  is  no  more  seen.  Suffering  and  disgusted  by  former 
laws,  disappointed  by  the  present  ones,  and  hopeless  for 
the  future,  he  quitted  England  with  a  disgust  which  he 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  conceal.  William  did  all 
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that  king  could  do  to  gain"him  to  his  views ;  but  kings 
find  it  difficult  to  manage  those  who  seek  to  elevate  a 
population — not  a  single  subject.  My  noble,  virtuous 
friend,  mad  with  the  zeal  that  kindled  holy  Paul  and 
guided  the  most  fearless  saints  to  martyrdom,  I  shall 
never  see  you  more!" 

"Does  he  say  anything  of  Mistress  Rosy?"  inquired 
Ralph. 

" Simpleton!  how  could  he?  He  writes  from  Ame- 
rica." 

uFrom  the  'Mericas!"  quoth  Ralph.  "From  where 
Master  Penn  sent  you  the  quare  things?  And  has  he 
sent  you  nothing?" 

Sir  Everard  smiled:  not  one  of  the  bright  cheerful 
smiles  that  used  to  visit  his  lips  when  he  met  Rosalind 
dancing  like  a  forest  fawn  amid  the  lawns,  but  a  reflective 
smile, — a  smile  that  is  near  akin  to  a  sigh. 

u  You  call  to  remembrance,  Ralph,  what  I  had  nearly 
forgotten,  yet  ought  not  to  forget,  for  it  is  characteristic  of 
two  things — the  man's  kindness  and  the  man's  character ; 
kindness,  in  remembering  my  taste  for  collecting  whatever 
was  curious  in  nature  or  art, — and  character,  in  that  the 
gifts  are  worthy  of  such  a  giver.  The  packet  that  brought 
my  letter  to  England  brought  a  tomahawk,  a  scalping- 
knife,  and  the  full  dress  of  an  Indian  warrior,  which  were 
presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Red-men,  to 
whom  he  fearlessly  made  his  way.  It  must  have  been 
curious"  to  see  him  sitting,  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace 
in  an  Indian  wigwam,  and  thinking  he  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  what  he  so  ardently  desired." 

u  And  he  said  nothing  of  Mistress  Rosy?" 

u  Of  her !"  repeated  Sir  Everard ;  "  of  her !  Oh,  yes, 
he  wrote  of  her.  I  thought  you  meant  had  he  seen 
her." 

"  Ah !  no,  it  isn't  in  such  foreign  parts  one  would  meet 
with  the  like  of  Mistress  Rosy." 

"  No,  Ralph,  no ;  you  are  right,"  mused  the  old  man. 
"  Not  in  foreign  parts,  indeed,  would  such  a  rose  bud  and 
blossom ;  no,  no,  but  roses  fade,  and  die,  and  wither ;  some 
by  blight,  some  by  canker,  some  by  time ! " 

Sir  Everard  was  interrupted  by  Ralph's  placing  his  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  his  finger  on  his  own  lip. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Look  at  the  deer,  your  honour." 

"The  deer!    Well?" 

"  See  how  they  sniff,  and  spring  into  the  covers." 
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"Well,  good  Ralph?" 

uAnd  the  kids,  master,  are  after  the  rocs  into  the 
brake." 

44  Very  likely,  Ralph  ;  but  what  of  that?"  returned  Sir 
Everard,  who  was  ill  inclined  to  be  interrupted. 

41  Master !  master!"  ejaculated  Ralph;  "it's  breaking 
my  poor  heart  to  watch  you  so ;  you  heed  nothing,  you 
see  nothing,  you  hear  nothing  ;  nothing  pleases  you  :  the 
lilies  are  dying  in  the  sun,  the  kingfisher  flying  almost  at 
your  feet,  the  dragon-flies  rest  upon  the  meshes  of  your 
taking-net,  and  the  cuckoo  shows  its  bill  in  the  tree  over 
your  head  ;  yet  you  heed  them  no  more  than  if  they  were 
common  things.  Oh!  dear  master,  what  is  come  over 
you?" 

44  Loneliness,  Ralph,"  replied  Sir  Everard.  "  I  talked 
of  and  I  felt  the  beauty  and  the  perfection  of  nature  when 
I  had  some  one  to  share  in  my  pursuits,  to  be  interested  in 
what  I  did,  or  even  to  dispute  my  opinions ;  but  now  I 
am  a  lone  and  desolate  old  man,  who  will  soon  rest  beside 
the  long  sleepers  of  my  ancient  race.  You  do  not  under- 
stand me,  Ralph." 

44  Yet  I  feel  sorry,  because  you  are  sorry,  your  honour, 
and  because  of  Mistress  Rosy;" 

44  If  I  only  knew  her  fa'te  ! — but  when  I  last  heard 
from  her,  she  was  watching  a  dying  brother,  in  a  town 
undergoing  all  the  horrors  of  a  close  siege  :  and  Basil,  who 
loved  her  as  his  own  soul,  was  one  of  the  besiegers.  Great 
God,  protect  her !" 

"  When  your  honour  was  reading  the  Bible  to  us 
servants  last  Sunday  night,  you  read  something  about  the 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  carrying  the  lambs  in  his  bosom," 
said  Ralph  ;  44  if  God  feeds  sparrows,  and  carries  lambs  in 
his  bosom,  Ife  won't  desert  Mistress  Rosy." 

The  simple  but  beautiful  idea  had  hardly  passed  the 
lips  of  the  half -natural,  when  a  shout,  distant,  but  loud 
enough  to  make  the  welkin  ring,  burst  upon  their  ears. 
Sir  Everard  started. 

"  There's  a  multitude,  I  am  sure,  coming  along  the  main- 
road  leading  to  Sydney  Pleasance ;  and  the  deer  and  the 
roes  knew  it,  for  there's  not  one  on  the  fallow  now." 

"  liark  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Everard,  44  the  foresters7  horns! 
how  loud  and  cheerily  they  ring !  Another  shout ! — 
Ralph,  Ralph,  look  at  Brano!"  continued  the  old  man, 
almost  gasping  for  breath,  and  clinging  to  a  tree  for 
support ;  44  look  at  the  dog  !  his  ears  are  erect,  and  his — 
there,  blind  as  he  is,  he  has  dashed  through  the  covert. 
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Ralph,  I  cannot  move,  my  limbs  tremble  so ;  but  now  I 
hear  the  sound  of  carriage -wheels  !  Another  shout ! 
another  bugle  chorus  !  Go,  good  Ralph,  go,  and  bring  me 
word.  If  it  should  be — it  cannot,  and  yet  it  may ;  yes, 
it  may  be — my  son  !" 

u  Or  Mistress  Rosy,"  shouted  the  simpleton,  darting 
after  the  noble  old  hound,  who  possessed  full  as  much 
sagacity  as  his  follower.  There  was  a  pause ;  the  king- 
fisher had  disappeared — there  was  neither  deer  nor  roe, 
nor  kid,  nor  forest-horse,  within  Sir  Everard's  ken ;  the 
very  birds,  startled  by  the  unusual  tumult,  had  fled  he 
knew  not  where,  and  he  remained  alone. 

There  was  a  greater  shout, — and  then  the  old  man 
knew  but  little,  for  Basil  pressed  him  to  his  heart. 

u  And  you  are  well,  my  boy,  and  safe — returned  once 
more  to  save  me  from,  or  lay  me  in,  the  grave  ?  And  you 
have  reaped  great  glory  ;  and  the  people,  the  villagers  and 
foresters,  all  welcomed  you  ?  I  am  thankful,  very  thankful 
to  God.  But,  Basil,  know  you  aught  of  Major  Raymond's 
sister?" 

Basil  turned  away  his  head,  and  for  the  first  time  Sir 
Everard  Sydney  perceived  that  his  son  was  in  deep 
mourning. 

"  Major  Raymond,  sir,  is  dead,"  he  replied  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion. 

"Poor  fellow,  brave  fellow,  fine  fellow! — poor  Cuth- 
bert  1 "  repeated  the  old  gentleman, — "  but  his  sister, 
Basil,  his  sister? — tell  me,  why  do  you  avert  your  face, 
why  ?  Father  of  Mercies  !  what  is  this  ? — Is  she  too 
dead?— -Basil,— Basil, — have  pity  on  your  old  father  !" 

"  My  dear  uncle  !  MY  FATHER  !  I  am  here  !"  exclaimed 
a  voice  whose  tones  the  very  echoes  lov^d, — and  the 
chosen  daughter  of  Sir  Everard's  heart  lay  upon  his 
bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XLT. 

WHAT  more  ?  —  but  little.  The  moment  people  are 
taken  out  of  trouble,  and  become  what  is  called  u  comfort- 
ably settled  in  the  world,"  they  are  no  longer  interesting — 
at  least  in  books.  Who  can  doubt  that  Ralph  was  more 
noisy  in  his  demonstrations  of  joy  than  Brano?  Who  is 
there  that  cannot  imagine  the  happiness  of  Sir  Everard, 
and  the  delight  he  took  in  future  years  in  initiating  a 
parcel  of  little  grandchildren  into  the  mysteries  of  natural 
history?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  affectionate  and  ener- 
getic character  of  Rosalind — for  at  her  bridal  she  was  re- 
baptized,  and  came  to  Sydney  Pleasance  as  the  true  Rosa- 
lind Sydney — who,  we  say,  can  doubt  but  that  such  a 
woman  was,  or  would  be,  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
gentlemen  at  least  of  her  acquaintance,  considered  a  million 
times  too  good  for  her  caro  sposo ;  while  she  secured  his 
happiness  and  her  own  by  believing  him  to  be  all  too  good 
for  her,  and,  by  the  simple  but  sure  plan  of  thinking  she 
could  not  but  be  happy,  she  continued  really  so  ?  Some- 
times her  brow  would  cloud,  and  her  lip  quiver ; — and 
when  her  kind  husband  named  their  eldest  boy  Cuthbert, 
she  wept  long  and  bitterly  over  his  cradle,  and  thought 
of  the  death-bed,  and  of  the  funeral  drum,  and  the  volleys 
that  were  fired  over  her  brother's  grave  ;  but  then  she 
called  to  mind  the  fervent  blessing  he  pronounced  upon 
her,  when  placing  her  under  the  protection  of  his  political 
opponent,  but  his  private  and  beloved  friend,  who  had 
evinced  not  only  bravery,  but  steadiness,  that  ensured  him, 
in  after  years,  a  distinguished  post  in  the  senate  as  well  as 
the  army  of  his  country. 

Many  were  the  invitations  and  entreaties  they  sent  to 
the  Outlaw  to  return  to  England, — but  in  vain ;  at  last, 
their  letters  remained  unanswered  ;  and  Jemmings,  honest 
Sandy,  who  trained  up  Cicely's  niece  according  to  the  most 
approved  system  of  education  in  those  days,  heard  from  a 
cousin  in  America,  that  a  European,  who  was  much 
venerated  by  one  of  the  most  independent,  but  most  daring 
of  the  Red  people,  had  died  amongst  them,  and  that  his 
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remains  had  been  as  much  honoured  as  if  he  had  himself 
been  born  a  chieftain  of  their  tribe. 

All  Rosalind's  entreaties  could  not  prevail  on  Alice 
Murrough  to  return  to  England. — "No, — she  would 
rather  not  face  the  counthry  again; — it  would  give  her 
enough  to  do  to  make  her  soul  and  look  after  Master 
Cuthbert's  grave  ;  he  was  the  last  of  his  name." 

Basil  and  Rosalind  were  assisted  by  William  the  Third 
in  tracing  out  the  fate  of  the  wild  and  extraordinary  man 
who  loved  his  country  far  better  than  he  loved  himself; 
and  it  was  ascertained,  after  much  research,  that  he  whose 
last  days  were  spent  amongst  the  Red  men  was  indeed 
THE  OUTLAW  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST. 


THE   END, 


Woodiall  and  Kinder,  Printers,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  CO.,  FARRINGDON  STREET. 
1854. 


EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION. 


I  WAS  sitting,  one  morning  last  year,  at  my  breakfast-table 
attempting  to  find  something  interesting  in  an  Autumn  paper, 
and  deploring  the  sad  fate  which  was  detaining  me  in  town 
during  the  third  week  in  September,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
low  knock  at  my  door,  and  my  old  schoolfellow,  Tom  Thornton, 
entered  the  room. 

"  My  dear  friend  !  "  cried  I.  "  Can  that  be  you  ?  I  thought 
you  were  by  this  time  in  Italy ! "  and  then  observing  that  he 
was  in  deep  mourning,  I  hastily  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his 
unexpected  return. 

He  informed  me  that  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Thornton,  with 
whom  I  had  been  well  acquainted,  had  suddenly  died,  leaving 
him  the  whole  of  his  fortune  and  property ;  that  this  intelligence 
had  reached  him  at  Marseilles ;  that  he  had  hurried  back  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  perform  the  last  duties  to 
his  deceased  relative  ;  but  that  having  been  delayed  on  the 
road,  he  had  only  arrived  several  days  after  the  funeral. 

"And  now,  my  dear  friend,"  continued  he,  "what  I  want 
you  to  do  is,  to  run  down  with  me  to  Abbeysfield,  and  assist  me 
to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  my  new  duties  there.  I  daresay  we 
shall  find  as  many  partridges  as  last  year,  and  you  shall  have 
them  all  to  yourself." 

I  willingly  accepted  this  offer  for  a  few  days,  and  in  due  course 
of  time,  we  reached  his  new  abode. 

There,  all  was  still  in  great  confusion ;  and  so  many  were  the 
calls  upon  my  friend's  time,  that  he  deferred,  until  the  first 
rainy  morning,  the  minute  examination  of  his  late  uncle's  papers, 
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mercifully  derided  tliis  opinion,  and  at  length  the  controversy 
ran  so  high,  that  I  was  induced,  with  Thornton's  permission,  to 
test  the  sentiments  of  the  public. 

This  I  have  done,  without  attempting  to  make  a  single 
alteration  or  correction  in  the  original  documents,  and  merely 
recommending  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  the  manuscript 
over  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  so  that  whatever  interest 
the  tale  may  possess,  might  bo  suspended  according  to  the  more 
approved  rules. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

La  famille  de  1'homme  n'est  que  d'un  jour ; 

Le  souffle  de  Dieu  la  disperse  comme  une  fumee. — RENE. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  year  1780,  at  Elmswater  Castle,  the  hereditary 
abode  of  my  forefathers.  One  of  my  parents  I  never  knew.  I 
have  at  times  a  vague  and  faint  recollection  of  a  being,  whose 
voice  was  more  gentle,  and.  look  more  endearing,  than  those  of  the 
hired  attendants  of  my  childhood ;  one  who  would  bear  me  in  her 
arms  and  press  me  to  her  bosom  with  a  strange  and  unusual 
tenderness.  Still,  no  effort  of  memory  can  now  recall  distinctly 
to  my  mind  the  features  and  the  form  of  my  mother.  She  died 
when  I  was  not  yet  four  years  old. 

My  father,  Edward  Plantagenet  Eockingham,  Earl  and  Marquis 
of  Arlingford,  was,  during  my  younger  years,  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  cares  and  struggles  of  political  life.  I  seldom  saw  him,  and 
when  we  met,  I  approached  him  with  the  sentiment  of  reverence, 
amounting  almost  to  awe,  which  his  commanding  appearance  and 
imperious  disposition  inspired  in  all  around  him. 

A  still  haughtier  member  of  the  family  was  his  only  surviving 
sister,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Sheerness.  Pier  husband  having 
died  early  in  life,  without  children,  all  her  pride  was  now  centred 
on  her  own  family,  whose  affairs  indeed,  she  principally  con- 
•ducted.  For  her,  I  never  experienced  any  affection,  nor  did 
she  ever  testify  much  interest  for  me,  all  her  feelings  being  concen- 
trated upon  my  elder  and  only  brother. 

With  him  also,  in  my  earlier  days,  I  had  but  little  communica- 
tion. Being  six  years  older  than  myself,  he  was  at  a  private  school 
when  I  was  still  in  the  nursery,  and  was  already  at  Eton  when  I 
first  left  home. 

It  was  thus  that,  during  the  days  of  my  early  boyhood,  I  was  a 
stranger  to  any  very  deep  attachment  for  those  around  me.  My 
two  greatiest  allies  and  friends  were  Julie,  a  French  maid  of  my 
mother's,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  mistress,  had  been  retained 
at  Elmswater  Castle  ;  and  a  lodge-keeper,  named  Richards,  an  old 
sailor,  and  long  a  faithful  attendant  upon  one  of  my  great  uncles, 
always  surnained  the  Admiral. 

From  Julie,  I  learned  to  converse  and  to  read  very  fluently  in 
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French,  before  I  could  write  in  ^  English.  She  also  taught  me  a 
number  of  the  songs  of  her  native  land,  and  those  I  have  never 
forgotten.  How  often,  in  later  years,  and  in  distant  climes,  as  I 
have  hummed  those  air  to  myself,  I  have  seen  again  in  fancy  the 
woods  and  the  gardens  of  Elmswater,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
happy  days  which  I  had  spent  there,  when  care  and  sorrow  were 
yet  unknown ! 

With  Richards  I  used  to  roam  during  my  holiday  hours  ;  he 
was  a  great  sportsman,  and  from  him  I  learned  many  an  impor- 
tant secret  as  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  every  species  of  game. 
He  also  constructed  for  me  a  fairy  frigate,  in  which,  as  I  accom- 
panied him  upon  the  lakes  of  Elmswater,  he  taught  me  the  first 
rude  principles  of  seamanship.  When  gliding  on  those  tranquil 
waters,  I  listened  with  rapture  to  many  a  tale  of  the  distant  seas 
and  regions  that  he  had  visited,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  those 
hours  that  I  first  conceived  the  notion  of  one  day  emulating  the 
naval  exploits  of  my  great  uncle. 

When  I  was  about  five  years  old,  my  father  unexpectedly 
returned  to  Elmswater,  from  which  he  had  been  a  long  time 
absent,  and  his  sister  accompanied  him.  His  object,  I  understood, 
was  to  make  some  arrangements  and  to  reduce  considerably  his 
establishment,  previously  to  his  going  abroad  upon  an  important 
mission  which  he  had  received  from  the  Government. 

Some  difficulty  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  my  destination.  I 
was  too  old  for  the  nursery — too  young  to  join  my  brother  at 
school ;  I  could  not  accompany  my  father,  and  my  aimt  showed 
no  inclination  to  take  charge  of  me.  It  was  therefore  finally 
decided  that  I  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams,  who  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
castle,  and  who  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  family.  He  was  a 
man  of  mild  temper  and  great  learning,  and  was  then  already 
rather  advanced  in  years  ;  his  wife,  who  was  scarcely  younger 
than  himself,  was  of  a  good-natured  and  homely  disposition. 

I  passed  three  whole  years  under  their  roof ;  my  life  was  happy, 
but  would  have  been  rather  monotonous,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  thirst  after  knowledge  which,  about  this  time,  was  first 
excited  within  me,  and  which  rendered  me  as  diligent  a  pupil  as 
my  erudite  master  could  well  desire.  My  progress  was,  by 
continual  application,  very  rapid ;  still  I  forgot  neither  Julie  nor 
Eichards,  and  the  weather  was  seldom  so  unfavourable  as  to 
prevent  my  running  over  to  Elmswater  from  the  rectory,  to  see 
these  two  faithful  friends,  and  join  in  some  of  the  sports  which  the 
castle  or  the  domain  afforded. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  my  father  returned  from  his 
mission.  He  welcomed  me  very  kindly,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Elmswater— questioned  me  with  great  interest,  as  to  my  studies, 
and  appeared  much  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  progress  I  had 
made.^  Lady  Sheerness  soon  came  to  join  him,  and  I  found  that 
though  much  less  diffident  than  when  I  had  last  met  her,  yet  I 
could  not  quite  overcome  the  secret  feeling  of  aversion  with  which 
she  had  always  inspired  me. 
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"  How  like  his  mother  he  is  ! "  said  my  father  to  his  sister,  as  I 
entered  the  room  soon  after  her  arrival. 

"  The  very  image,"  answered  she,  in  rather  a  disparaging  tone  ; 
"  he  would  make  a  pretty  looking  girl  enough.  But  wait  till  you 
see  Elmswater ;  he's  the  real  Kockingham,  like  you." 

When  my  brother,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Eton,  arrived,  his 
appearance  certainly  fully  justified  thepraises  which  Lady  Sheer- 
ness  was  wont  to  bestow  upon  him.  His  dark  eyes,  black  locks, 
and  haughty  bearing,  recalled  many  a  picture  of  the  long  line  of 
ancestry  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  castle  ;  and  his  counte- 
nance bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  my  father,  though, 
already  at  this  early  age,  the  expression  was  sterner. 

Till  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  my  brother  and  I  had  scarcely 
met.  Whilst  most  anxious  to  testify  to  him,  in  every  way,  my 
aifection  and  even  my  deference,  I  soon  saw  that  little  sympathy 
could  exist  between  us  :  his  manner  to  me,  as  well  as  to  every  one 
else,  was  cold  and  forbidding,  and  his  imperious  disposition  soon 
led  us  into  many  petty  connicts,  which  neither  of  us  perhaps 
did  his  utmost  to  avoid.  Few  of  these  were  worthy  of  notice 
or  recollection,  but  one  having  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
my  future  destinies,  has  always  dwelt  most  vividly  in  my  me- 
mory. 

I  had  naturally,  during  the  absence  of  my  family,  been  considered 
and  treated  at  Elmswater  as  lord  and  master,  more  particularly 
in  the  stable-yard,  which  was  my  favourite  place  of  resort.  In  one 
stall  was  my  pony,  in  another  my  Newfoundland  dog,  in  a  third 
my  fishing-tackle,  and  so  forth.  My  brother,  on  his  return, 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  disorderly  appearance  which  the 
stables  thus  bore,  and,  in  a  summary  way,  ordered  a  general  clear- 
ance. To  this  I  had  no  reasonable  objection  to  make,  though  I 
could  not  but  think  that  a  word  of  explanation  might  have  been 
said  to  me. 

My  pony  showed  no  dissatisfaction  at  the  change,  but  it  was  not 
so  with  my  favourite  dog,  who  was  continually  hovering  about  his 
former  residence,  much,  as  my  brother  said,  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
very  fine  horse,  which  Lady  Sheerness  had  just  given  him. 

"  Now  do  kick  that  cursed  dog  out  of  the  stables/'  cried  Elms- 
water  one  day  to  his  groom. 

"  There  is  no  use  hurting  him,"  said  I,  who  happened  to  be 
close  by  ;  "  here,  Nep." 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  when  you  are  there,"  exclaimed  my  brother  ; 
"  but  when  your  back  is  turned,  he  will  be  in  here  again.  I  shall 
kick  him  out  myself  next  time." 

"  You  had  better  not  do  do  that,"  replied  I,  more  in  jest  than  in 
earnest ;  "for  he  will  certainly  ny  at  you— won't  you,  Nep  ?" 

Nep  wagged  his  tail,  and  soon  afterwards  began  springing  about 
in  such  a  manner  as  really  to  startle  my  brother's  horse.  Elms- 
water  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  gave  a  violent  kick  at  the  dog, 
who  immediately  sprang  upon  him. 

"  Here,  Nep,  Nep,"  cried  I,  really  alarmed :  but  my  brother, 
who  had  been  bitten,  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
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affirming  that  it  was  I  who  had  set  the  dog  up  to  fly  at  him.  A 
fierce  altercation  ensued,  during  which  Elmswater  threatened  to 
strike  me.  Being  no  match  for  him,  I  seized  a  stone  in  self-defence, 
which  I  had  at  first  no  intention  of  using  ;  but  a  heavy  blow  in  my 
face,  the  first  I  had  ever  received,  drove  me  frantic,  and  the  fatal 
missile  flew  from  my  hand. 

The  whole  had  occurred  so  suddenly,  that  when  I  saw  the  blood 
flowing  from  my  brother's  forehead,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I 
had  inflicted  the  wound.  I  rushed  to  him,  entreated  his  forgive- 
ness, and  assisted,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  binding  up  the  cut, 
which,  as  we  soon  ascertained,  was  very  slight ;  before,  however, 
we  could  reach  the  house,  a  report  had  already  been  widely  spread 
that  the  young  earl  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  his  brother. 

We  were  ordered  to  the  library,  where  my  father  was  sitting 
with  Lady  Sheerness,  and  there  we  were  questioned  as  to  the 
occurrence.  My  brother  told  the  story,  not  as  I  conceived  in  a  very 
fair  manner ;  still  I  was  too  much  grieved  at  the  incident  to  offer 
any  observation. 

"  Well,  come  shake  hands,"  said  my  father,  "  and  for  God's  sake 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

But  this  was  not  Lady  Sheerness's  view  of  the  case. 

"  I  am  quite  surprised,  Arlingford,"  said  she,  "  at  the  admirable 
forbearance  shown  by  Elmswater,  after  this  cowardly  attack — 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  my  father,  "  you  must  remember  that 
Edward  is  barely  ten  years  old,  and  though  of  course  he  is  quite 
wrong  in  taking  up  a  stone,  ^  still  the  great  disparity  in  age  and 
strength  somewhat  justifies  him,  and  he  won't  do  it  again." 

"  He  certainly  should  not  do  it  again  here  if  he  were  my  son ;  I 
should  send  him  to  school  to-morrow.  The  fact  is,  as  I  was  saying 
two  days  ago,  it  is  quite  ridiculous  that  he  should  be  at  home  at 
his  age." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  it  is,"  answered  my  father  ;  "  we  can 
see  about  his  going  to  Eton  when  Elmswater  returns  there." 

"  Eton,  nonsense  !  it  is  no  place  for  younger  brothers.  As  it  is, 
he  has  ,been  lording  it  away  here  for  so  long,  that  I  daresay  he 
fancies  himself  to  be  the  future  master.  Ill  inquire  about  that 
school  where  Lady  Elizabeth  Titchford  sent  her  younger  sons,  who 
turned  out  very  well  indeed.  One  of  them  died  in  India." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  respectable  place  ? " 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  but  one  wnere  the  boys  are  properly  looked 
after,  and  brought  up  according  to  their  future  station  in  life." 

Thus  my  fate  was  sealed.  Within  a  week  Lady  Sheerness  had 
received  from  her  friend  all  the  particulars  as  to  the  school  at 
Ashton.  My  father  insisted  upon  my  remaining  a  fortnight  more, 
but  at  last  the  fatal  day  arrived. 

The  tears  stood  in  Lord  Arlingford's  eyes  as  he  bid  me  farewell, 
urging  me,  in  a  few  very  impressive  words,  never  to  forget  what 
I  owed  to  my  name  and  to  my  rank.  He  gave  me  a  purse  con- 
taining twenty  guineas,  which  sum  was  to  be  my  yearly  allow- 
ance. My  aunt,  who  appeared  a  little  softened  at  the  parting 
hour,  added  another  sum  of  ten  guineas.  My  brother  also  shook 
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hands  with  me,  but  we  had  hardly  spoken  since  our  last  dispute, 
and  I  clearly  saw  that  he  had  not  forgiven  me. 

Julie  was  in  high  hysterics  at  the  loss  of  her  own  child,  as  she 
always  called  me  ;  and  noor  Richards'  countenance  was  the  very 
picture  of  sadness.  Still,  as  the  coach  could  not  wait  more 
than  two  minutes  at  the  gate  of  Elmswater  Park,  I  was  hurried 
inside,  with  little  more  ceremony  than  my  portmanteau,  and  before 
the  first  burst  of  grief  at  my  departure  from  home  was  over,  we 
were  further  from  the  castle  than  I  had  ever  strayed  in  my  longest 
walks. 

I  felt  a  strange  mysterious  awe  at  being  thus  cast  ^upon  the 
world,  and  a  singular  dread  of  the  new  life  upon  which  I  was 
about  to  enter.  One  sentiment,  however,  prevailed  over  all  others, 
in  that  first  hour  of  deep  and  uncomforted  misery — a  regret, 
amounting  almost  to  remorse,  at  the  ungovernable  fit  of  passion 
which  had  entirely  overcome  me  in  my  quarrel  with  my  brother. 

My  disposition  nad  ever  been  reckoned  mild  and  conciliatory, 
and  it  was  not  until  then  that  I  had  known  the  wild  fiend  which 
a  deep  sense  of  injury  or  insult  could  arouse  within  me.  How 
I  have  struggled  since  to  overpower  him ;  and  when  through  years 
of  constant  watchfulness  I  have  thought  him  finally  mastered, 
how  fiercely  he  has  again  seized  upon  me,  destroying  in  one  moment 
the  promise  of  many  an  hour  of  anxious  toil  and  unrequited  for- 
bearance, and  irresistibly  impelling  me  to  rush  upon  my  fate. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh : 

A  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance.— ECCL. 

AFTER  a  long  and  weary  night,  the  mail  reached  Plymouth. 
I  there  met  an  old  servant  of  my  father,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  me  from  thence  to  Ashton,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  As  it  was  Sunday,  he  took  me  first  to  the  afternoon  service, 
so  that  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  school  until  nearly  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  chaise,  but  was  fully  aroused  when 
I  was  told  we  had  reached  our  destination.  A  servant  in  a  plain 
livery  opened  the  door,  and  having  ascertained  from  my  com- 
panion that  I  was  the  new  boy,  ushered  us  both  into  a  large 
sitting-room,  where  a  lady  was  reading  alone  by  the  fireside. 

"When  I  was  announced,  she  arose,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
inquired  affectionately  how  I  was  ?  She  then,  after  a  few  words 
of  civility,  dismissed  my  attendant. 

t  As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  sufficient  courage  to  look  more  atten- 
tively at  the  person  who  thus  kindly  received  me,  I  saw,  as  I 
then'  thought,  the  loveliest  face  I  had  ever  as  yet  gazed  upon, 
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Mrs.  Wentworth  was  then  about  twenty-two.  Her  bright  eyes, 
long  dark  ringlets,  fair  complexion,  and  graceful  figure  formed  a 
very  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  and  masculine  appearance  of 
the  young  countrywomen  I  had  seen  about  Elmswater  ;  and 
there  was  something  so  winning  in  her  look  and  smile,  that, 
though  naturally  shy  with  a  stranger,  yet  I  was  soon  perfectly  at 
my  ease  with  her." 

"  Your  name  is  Edward,  I  think? "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  Buckingham,"  answered 
I,  repeating  my  designation  as  I  had  been  taught  it  by  the  servants 
at  Elmswater. 

"  Oh !  Edward  will  do  here,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  smiling. 
"  The  doctor  is  dining  out,  and  will  not  he  home  until  rather  late. 
You  had  better  go  to  bed  soon,  as  you  must  be  tired  after  so  long 
a  journey,  -and  it  will  be  time  for  you  to  join  the  school  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  aunt,"  resumed  she,  after 
a  moment's  silence.  She  tells  me  that  you  are  a  sad  pickle,  and 
that  you  nearly  killed  your  elder  brother.  I  should  not  have 
thought  so,  from  your  appearance.  You  are  more  like  a  girl 
than  a  boy: — I  should  almost  be  tempted  to  dress  you  up,  and 
take  you  to  church  as  my  little  daughter." 

This  last  compliment  would  not  have  flattered  me  much,  but 
there  was  a  tone  of  endearment  in  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  voice  which 
would  have  led  me  to  forgive  a  still  more  injurious  imputation. 
I  was  proceeding  to  explain  to  her  the  real  circumstances  of  my 
quarrel  at  Elmswater,  when  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
a  low  knocking  at  the  door,  after  which  a  boy,  or  young  man, 
aged  about  sixteen,  entered  the  room. 

"  The  doctor  is  dining  out,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  answering 
the  look  of  the  new-comer.  "You  may  keep  the  report,  and  the 
monitor  will  give  it  to  him  to-morrow  morning.  Let  me  see,  how 
many  are  there  on  the  list  ?" 

"  Six,  ma'am." 

"  Six — why  I  sent  up  five  names  this  afternoon." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  there  are  five  sent  up  by  you,  and  one  by  the 
under-master." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  glanced  over  the  list,  then  returned  it  to  the 
boy,  who  made  a  respectful  bow  and  withdrew. 

During  this  short  period,  the  purport  of  which  I  very  imper- 
fectly seized,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  change  that  came  over 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  manner,  and  by  the  cold  and  almost  severe  look 
which  had  suddenly  replaced  the  playful  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance while  conversing  with  me.  This,  however,  immediately 
returned,  when  I  asked  her  who  the  stranger  was  who  had  just 
retired. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  monitors." 

"  Monitors,  what  are  they  ?" 

"  The  four  first  boys  of  the  school  are  so  named,  and  the  eldest 
of  these  is  called  the  captain.  They  assist  in  looking  after  the 
younger  boys,  and  you  must  respect  them  almost  as  much  as  you 
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do  the  masters  themselves.  There  is  one,  by  the  bye,  amongst 
them,  whose  society  you  had  better  avoid." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"  His  name  is  Thornton.  From  him  you  will  get  neither  good 
advice  nor  good  example." 

Some  tea  having  been  brought,  my  spirits  were  much  revived. 
I  continued  in  conversation  with  my  fascinating  companion  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  I  learned  from  her  many  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  school  over  which  her  husband  presided. 

It  had  originally  been  a  foundation,  established  by  two  brothers, 
who,  one  in  the  army  and  the  other  in  the  navy,  nad  acquired  a 
large  fortune  during  the  Indian  wars.  The  object  was  to  enable 
the  sons  of  the  junior  officers  of  both  services  to  receive  education 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  number  was  at  first  limited  to 
twenty,  which  was  subsequently  doubled  in  consequence  of  the 
endowment  having  been  much  increased  by  further  subscriptions. 

The  school  being  remarkably  well  conducted,  several  wealthy- 
families  had  obtained  leave  to  send  their  children  there,  although 
these  were  not  in  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  original  rules. 
No  distinction  was  recognised  between  one  class  of  boys  and  the 
other,  yet  the  pupils  amongst  themselves  assumed  and  affected  a 
great  superiority  over  their  less  fortunate  companions. 

The  number  was  now  complete,  it  having  been  lately  decided 
that  the  proportion  of  pupils  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  that  of  the 
foundation,  thus  constituting  a  total  amount  of  eighty  boys,  which 
was  exactly  made  up  by  my  arrival. 

The  school  was  divided  into  six  forms,  and  the  studies  directed  by 
four  masters.  The  head  master  had  charge  of  the  sixth  form  ;  the 
second  master  of  the  fifth  and  fQurth ;  the  French  master  of  the 
third  form,  and  the  writing-master  of  the  first  and  second. 

Soon  after  nine,  Mrs.  Wentworth  rose,  and  conducted  me  to  a 
small  room,  where  I  was  to  sleep  for  that  night.  She  then  kissed 
me,  desired  me  to  get  up  and  dress  next  morning  as  soon  as  I  was 
called,  and  retired.  Though  I  was  much  fatigued  with  my  jour- 
ney, it  was  long  before  I  fell  asleep.  Even  then  the  image  of  the 
lovely  schoolmistress  still  appeared,  to  watch  over  me.  I  still  saw 
in  my  dreams  the  smiling  look  with  which  she  had  welcomed  me, 
and  I  still  wondered  at  the  ominous  expression  which  had  for  a 
moment  overclouded  her  countenance  when  the  monitor  had  shown 
her  the  mysterious  paper. 

At  half-past  six  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  a  bluff  house- 
maid, who,  breaking  into  my  little  room,  told  me  to  get  up  and 
dress  immediately,  as  she  would  return  in  ten  minutes  and  show 
me  the  sch9olroom,  to  the  door  of  which  I  was  led  by  her  at  the 
appointed  time.  When  I  entered  the  long  room  or  gallery,  where 
the  boys  were  already  at  their  desks,  I  was  strangely  bewildered, 
and  tte  feeling,  that  amongst  so  many  there  assembled  I  had  not 
one  friend,  or  even  one  acquaintance,  weighed  sadly  upon  me. 

The  schoolroom  of  Ashton  was  of  an  oblong  shape  as  I  have 
already  said,  about  seventy  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  wide.  At 
one  extremity  was  the  door  at  which  I  entered ;  opposite  was 
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another  door  leading  to  the  playground  ;  in  the  centre  on  one  side 
was  the  large  fireplace,  and  opposite  to  this  an  enclosed  platform 
raised  by  about  three  steps  from  the  floor,  the  use  of  which  I  did 
not  then  discern. 

On  either  side  of  this  platform  and  of  the  chimney  stood  the 
desks  of  the  masters,  and  from  thence,  extending  to  the  two 
extremities  of  the  room,  the  long  fixed  benches  or  forms,  from 
which  the  classes  took  their  names.  m 

Three  masters  were  then  at  their  posts:  but  the  seat  on  the 
right  of  the  fireplace,  which  was  raised  two  steps  higher  from 
the  floor  than  the  others,  and  which  I  guessed  to  be  that  of  the 
head  master,  was  as  yet  vacant.  By  this  desk  two  boys  were  then 
standing.  The  tallest  of  these,  upon  seeing  my  perplexity,  which 
was  in  no  ways  diminished  by  the  staring  looks  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  young  gentlemen  present,  made  me  a  sign  to  approach, 
and  desired  me  to  wait  by  him,  as  the  head  master  would  be 
soon  coming. 

The  person  who  thus  addressed  me  seemed  to  be  nearly  seventeen  ; 
fie  was  tall,  strong-built,  and  would  have  been  considered  rather 
plain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expression  of  good-humour  which 
was  habitual  in  his  countenance :  from  his  age  and  height,  I  guessed 
him  to  be  the  captain  of  the  school.  His  companion  seemed  to  be 
nearly  three  years  younger,  and  nothing  could  be  more  preposessing 
than  his  appearance.  As  he  stood  leaning  against  the  high  desk,  his 
chiselled  features,  flowing  light  brown  hair,  and  graceful  figure, 
would  alone  have  arrested  my  attention:  but  what  struck  me 
jnost,  was  the  singular  expression  of  thoughtfulness  which  his 
pountenance  revealed.  When  I  approached,  he  cast  upon  me  one 
glance  of  intense  scrutiny ;  but  tne  pensive  deep  blue  eye  was 
immediately  withdrawn,  and  remained  fixed  again  upon  the  high 
^vindow  opposite,  as  if  the  unfettered  spirit  were  wandering  far  into 
the  bright  regions  without. 

"  Have  you  along  list?"  said  the  captain  to  him,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence. 

"  A  regular  Monday's  list—six,"  answered  the  younger  boy  whom 
I  guessed  to  be  the  monitor  for  the  day,  as  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
paper  which,  on  the  evening  before,  I  had  seen  presented  to  Mrs. 
\Ventworth. 

"  And  all  of  them  sent  up  by  her  ? "  inquired  the  captain. 

"  No,  only  five,"  replied  the  monitor,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  that's  pretty  fair.  Do  you  know  I  believe  she  will  drive 
the  lower  school  to  a  rebellion  before  long  :  in  my  days,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  have  stood  so  much." 

The  monitor  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows,  with  an  expression  of 
'•  deep  meaning,  but  remained  silent. 

I  had  listened  eagerly  to  these  observations,  much  wondering 
whether  the  female  personage  thus  alluded  to  could  be  the  charming- 
lady  who  had  welcomed  me  so  kindly  the  evening  before ;  but  my 
reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  head  master.  Dr. 
Wentworth  was  then  not  yet  fifty ;  his  manner  was  calm  and  dig- 

fied,  and  his  features  were  still  handsome,  though  bearing  the 
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stamp  of  a  life  devoted  to  unremitting  application  and  study.  As 
he  entered,  everybody  rose ;  when  he  reached  his  desk,  the  captain, 
having  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  alow  voice,  returned  to  his  place, 
and  the  monitor  was  commanded  to  read  prayers,  which  lasted  some 
minutes.  When  these  were  over,  Dr.  Wentworth  began  opening 
and  perusing  very  attentively  several  letters  which  lay  upon  his 
desk,  but  seeing  the  monitor  still  there,  he  asked  him  ii  there  was 
a  report  that  morning.  The  monitor  handed  to  him  the  paper.  The 
head  master,  having  merely  inquired  whether  all  was  right,  desired 
him  to  fetch  the  rod  from  a  neighbouring  cupboard,  and  to  call  the 
boys  up.  With  a  slow  step  and  mournful  countenance,  six  young 
gentlemen,  answering  to  their  names,  approached. 

"Now  then,  Edwards,"  said  the  monitor  to  the  tallest  of  these, 
"  look  sharp,  don't  be  all  day." 

The  boy  ne  thus  addressed,  began  slowly  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  the  contemplated  punishment,  and  then  kneeling  upon  the 
second  of  the  three  steps  of  the  platform  upon  which  the  head 
master's  desk  was  raised,  resigned  his  hands  to  the  mo-nitor. 

"  Ready,  sir,"  said  the  latter ;  "  third  form." 

The  head  master  seized  the  rod,  and  scarcely  lifting  his  eyes  from 
a  long  letter  he  was  intently  reading,  inflicted  upon  the  culprit  six 
severe  strokes.  The  same  ceremony  was  gone  through  with  the 
four  following  boys,  who,  belonging  to  the  under  school,  received 
only  four  strokes  each. 

IN  urtured  as  I  had  been  in  my  father's  house  with  the  utmost  care 
and  respect,  I  remained  breathless  with  surprise  and  indignation  at 
the  sight  I  thus  witnessed.  I  was  amazed  at  the  silent  obedience 
with  which  the  boys  submitted  to  this  severe  and  degrading  punish- 
ment ;  but  I  was  scarcely  less  astonished  at  the  air  of  almost  com- 
plete abstraction  with  which  it  was  applied  by  the  head  master, 
and  at  the  calm  indifference  with  which  it  was  beheld  by  the 
monitor. 

One  boy  still  remained  standing  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  platform ; 
he  was  much  younger  than  any  of  his  companions  in  misfortune, 
and  his  face  was  pale  with  terror.  When  called  upon  to  approach 
the  fatal  step,  he  cast  an  imploring  look  towards  the  monitor,  and, 
in  a  tearful  voice,  muttered  that  it  was  his  first  fault.  The  eyes 
of  the  monitor  and  the  head  master  met,  and  a  smile  of  intelligence 
having  passed  between  them,  Dr.  Wentworth  asked  who  had  sent 
up  that  boy  ? 

"  Mrs.  Wentworth,"  said  the  monitor. 

"  Just  go  to  her,  and  ask  her  if  she  will  allow  the  punishment 
to  be  remitted  this  time  ? " 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  she  won't  for  my  asking,"  said  the  monitor. 

"  Well,  ask  in  my  name." 

The  monitor  ^retired.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  he  returned, 
and  shaking  his  head,  with  a  smile,  as  he  approached  the  desk, 
said : 

"  It  appears,  sir,  that  he  is  an  old  offender,  and  has  already  been 
forgiven  more  than  once." 

"  Then  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  doctor,  again  seizing  the 
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fatal  implement.  The  terrified  delinquent  burst  into  tears;  but 
the  monitor  having  reminded  him  that  the  punishment  would  be 
doubled  if  it  were  necessary  to  require  the  captain's  assistance,  he 
at  length  most  reluctantly  proceeded  with  the  indispensable  pre- 
parations. At  the  first  stroke  he  uttered  a  piteous  shriek,  which 
was  repeated  at  each  blow,  until  the  monitor  having  released  his 
hold,  tne  victim  rolled  from  the  steps  upon  the  floor. 

I  was  more  appalled  at  this  sight  than  at  all  I  had  witnessed 
before :  but  the  head  master  and  the  monitor  were  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  this  description  to  bestow  any  attention  upon 
them.  The  culprit  was  allowed  a  minute  or  two  to  recover  his 
self-possession,  and  then  was  desired  by  Dr.  Wentworth  to  get  up 
and  return  to  his  seat.  The  rod  had  been  restored  to  its  place,  and 
the  order  had  been  given  to  call  up  the  fifth  form,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  head  master's  eyes  rested  on  me.  He  summoned  me 
to  him,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  then  told  the  monitor  to  conduct 
me  to  the  second  master,  and  request  him  to  examine  me.  As  we 
were  retiring,  together : — 

"  Thornton,"  said  the  doctor,  "  those  Greek  verses  of  yours  are 
remarkably  good." 

My  companion  answered  by  a  respectful  bow. 

So  this  is  Thornton,  thought  I  to  myself;  how  singular  that 
Mrs.  Wentworth  should  have  expressed  so  unfavourable  an  opi- 
nion upon  him.  Surely  he  cannot  deserve  such  censure. 

The  second  master,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  my  companion, 
was  a  young  man  of  delicate  appearance,  whose  countenance  and 
manner  struck  me  as  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  He  put  to  me, 
respecting  my  former  studies  several  questions,  more  technical 
than  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  answer  at  the  Rectory  ;  and 
having  expressed  his  surprise  that,  at  my  age,  I  was  not  more 
conversant  with  the  Latin  Grammar,  recommended  that  I  should  be 
placed  in  the  third  form,  whither,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
master,  I  was  conducted.  This  class,  as  I  had  learned,  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  was  directed  by  the  French  master,  a  good- 
humoured,  kind-hearted  man,  who  gave  me  a  seat  not  far  from 
himself,  and  explained  to  me  the  duties  I  was  to  perform. 

At  one  o'clock,  we  were  summoned  to  dinner,  after  which,  as  the 
day  was  fine,  the  school  adjourned  to  the  playground,  a  large 
enclosed  field  upon  which  the  schoolroom  opened.  There,  a  feeling 
of  deep  estrangement  again  came  over  me :  how  was  I  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  the  many  strangers  around  me  ?  how  was  I  to 
mingle  in  their  sports,  or  join  in  their  pursuits  ? 

After  wandering  for  some  minutes  in  solitary  silence,  I  observed 
the  monitor  whose  countenance  and  bearing  had  attracted  me  in 
the  morning,  conversing  apart  with  a  boy  of  about  his  own  age.  I 
slowly  and  respectfully  approached  them,  but  the  haughty  glance  of 
the  latter,  and  the  slight  smile  which  I  could  perceive  on  the  open 
countenance  of  Thornton  himself,  warned  me  that  I  was  committing 
some  act  of  extraordinary  indiscretion.  I  therefore  determined 
to  draw  near  a  group  of  younger  boys,  who  were  playing  at  marbles. 
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When  all  of  them  had  stared  at  me  to  their  hearts'  content,  one 
of  them  asked  me  what  my  name  was. 

"  Edward/'  answered  I,  remembering  Mrs.  Wentworth's  obser- 
vation to  me  the  night  before. 

"  Edward  what  ? "  said  the  boy  rudely. 

"  My  names  are,  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  Roekingham,  if  you 
wish  to  know  them  all,"  answered  I,  rather  sharply. 

"  0  dear  me  !  is  that  all  ?  I  hope  your  lordship  is  not  fatigued 
with  your  journey  ?  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  not  object  to  our 
playing  at  marbles  ? "  continued  my  interrogator,  encouraged  by 
the  loud  laughter  of  his  companions. 

I  felt  my  spirit  rising  within  me  ;  but  the  provocation  was  yet  so 
indirect  that  I  was  perplexed  how  to  resent  the  evidently  offensive 
manner  of  the  boy  wno  addressed  me.  Very  soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  jostled  me,  in  the  course  of  the  game,  and  having 
ironically  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  not  hurt  me,  I  advised 
him,  in  the  calmest  tone  I  could  command,  not  to  do  it  again. 

"  What's  to  happen  to  me  if  I  do  ? " 

"  It  will  be  time  to  say,  when  it  occurs,"  said  I,  answering  his 
look  of  defiance.  He  pushed  me  'again  with  all  his  strength.  My 
blood  boiled  within  me,  and  I  struck  him  in  the  face. 

A  ring  was  immediately  formed,  and  a  regular  fight  commenced 
between  us.  My  adversary  was  older  and  stronger  than  me,  and  at 
first  he  had  nearly  overpowered  me ;  but  I  was  desperate,  and  my 
strength  was  doubled  by  my  fury.  Suddenly,  the  encouraging 
shouts  of  our  companions  ceased,  and  we  were  informed,  in  a  voice 
of  warning,  that  the  monitor  was  approaching. 

"  How  did  this  begin  ?"  said  Thornton,  who  had  burst  into  the 
ring. 

"  It  was  he  struck  me  first,"  exclaimed  my  adversary,  which 
statement  was  corroborated  by  all  around. 

"  I  did,"  said  I,  "  but  not  until  you  had  insulted  me,  and  pushed 
me  twice." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  rejoined  Thornton,  smiling,  "  that  the  pro- 
vocation did  not  come  from  you :  come,  fight  two  rounds  more, 
then  shake  hands,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  about  it." 

The  support  conveyed  in  the  look  and  manner  of  the  monitor, 
redoubled  my  energy.  I  now  struck  full  in  the  face  of  my  anta- 
gonist, who  showed  no  dissatisfaction  when  the  appointed  time 
came  for  suspending  hostilities.  I  then  held  out  my  hand,  which 
he  rather  unwillingly  seized. 

"  Very  well  fought,  indeed,"  said  Thornton,  patting  me  upon 
the  head  ;  "  if  any  boy  about  your  size  attempts  again  to  annoy 
you,  serve  him  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  bigger  fellow  attacks 
you,  let  me  know." 

I  was  retiring,  but  a  sudden  ^  thought  having  struck  him, — 
"Perhaps  you  had  better  come  with  me,"  said  he,  and  I  followed 
him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  ground.  On  our  way,  we  passed  a  fair- 
haired  boy  of  about  my  own  age,  standing  alone  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree. 
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"  Here,  Mordaunt,"  said  Thornton  to  him,  "  you  who  never  play 
at  any  game,  take  charge  of  this  new  boy,  and  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way,  until  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  rules  and 
habits  of  this  place." 

I  found  my  new  companion  obliging,  but  very  taciturn.  His 
answers  to  my  questions  were  precise,  but  singularly  laconic,  and 
I  had  gleaned  but  little  information  from  him,  when  we  were  again 
summoned  to  the  schoolroom. 

Two  hours  afterwards  we  returned  to  the  playground.  Wishing 
to  avoid  any  new^nflict,  I  sought  Mordaunt :  he  was  again  stand- 
ing alone.  As  I  joined  him,  we  were  accosted  from  the  other  side 
of  a  low  wall,  which  separated  the  ground  from  the  road,  by  a  man 
with  a  basket  of  oranges. 

"  Are  we  allowed  to  buy  these  ?"  said  I. 

"To  be  sure." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  buy  some  ?"  rejoined  I. 

"Because  I  have  no  money." 

I  immediately  purchased  six,  offering  three  to  him ;  but  I  had 
recourse  to  some  entreaty  before  I  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  more  than  one.  The  better  acquaintance  which  this  little 
incident  promoted  between  us,  led  my  new  companion  to  be  rather 
more  communicative.  As  I  was  most  anxious  to  be  conversant 
with  all  the  forms  and  habits  of  the  school,  I  pressed  my  questions 
very  assiduously,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  shrewd  and 
unprejudiced  opinions  which  were  revealed  in  the  short  answers  I 
received. 

From  Mordaunt,  I  learned  that  the  head  master,  although 
rather  severe  and  eccentric,  was  respected  and  not  disliked  by  the 
boys ;  that  the  second  master  was  hated ;  that  the  French  master 
was  a  great  favourite,  though  sometimes  laughed  at  for  his  foreign 
accent ;  and  that  the  writing-master  was  not  much  looked  up  to. 

The  captain  was  liked  on  account  of  his  good-nature,  and 
Thornton,  who  was  reckoned  the  cleverest  boy  of  the  school,  was 
generally  beloved.  The  foundation  was  distinguished  by  a  white 
cravat  _  and  a  blue  suit,  which  Mordaunt  himself  wore;  their 
education  cost  ten  pounds  a  year  only,  while  the  charge  for  the 
pupils  was  eighty.  Thence,  as  well  as  from  the  higher  station  of 
their  families,  arose  the  assumption  of  superiority  maintained  by 
the  latter,  which  being  but  very  partially  recognised  by  their 
schoolfellows,  led  to  an  almost  permanent  feud  between  them. 

Mordaunt  also  made  me  acquainted  with  the  premises  of  my  new 
abode.  The  head-master's  was  a  large  and  comfortable  mansion, 
,  behind  which  was  a  long  private  flower-garden,  kept  up  with  great 
icare  by  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

This  garden  ran  parallel  with  our  playground,  of  which  it  had, 
j  until  very  lately,  formed  a  part,  and  from  which  it  was  now  sepa- 
rated by  two  high  walls.  Between  these  was  a  narrow  road, 
communicating  from  the  house  with  the  stables,  which  lay  at  the 
extremity  of  the  flower-garden.  Close  by  Dr.  Wentworth's  house, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage,  stood  the  school  itself, 
a  long  rectangular  building,  the  ground-floor  of  which  comprised 
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the  dining-room  and  the  schoolroom,  while  the  bedrooms  of  the 
boys  and  under-masters,  occupied  the  upper  story. 

Behind  the  school  and  adjoining,  as  I  have  said,  the  private 
garden,  ran  the  playground,  separated,  on  the  two  extreme  sides 
by  a  wall,  from  a  carnage-road,  which  enclosed  it  at  right  angles. 
At  the  lower  extremity  this  wall  was  very  high,  and  was  used  by 
the  boys  for  rackets  and  for  ball ;  but  on  the  side  parallel  with  the 
garden  it  ran  very  low,  enabling  us  to  communicate  with  that  part 
of  the  road  where  I  had  just  before  purchased  the  oranges. t 

I  had  as  yet  addressed  no  questions  to  my  new  companion  upon 
the  subject  which  interested  me  most;  but  Mrs.  Wentworth's  name 
having  been  alluded  to  by  him,  in  connection  with  the  flower- 
garden,  I  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  him  as  much  information  as  I 
could  respecting  her. 

I  ascertained  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman, 
with  whom  Dr.  Wentworth  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  that 
she  had  been  married  about  two  years.  At  first,  she^had  appeared 
in  delicate  health,  in  low  spirits,  and  had  shown  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  concerns  of  the  school,  or  even  of  the^  household  at 
Ashton.  Latterly,  however,  and  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of 
some  severe  remonstrances  from  her  husband,  she  had  taken  a 
more  active  part,  and  had  now,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  very  con- 
siderable share  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

Amongst  the  boys  she  was  generally  disliked,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favourites,  whom  she  treated  with  the  greatest 
care  and  indulgence,  she  evinced  little  sympathy  for  them.  The 
origin  of  this  mutual  estrangement  was  difficult  to  trace,  and  it 
would  appear  that  many  faults  had  been  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  first  conflict  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  flower-garden, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  original  playground^  The 
boys  complained  that  the  reduced  space  left  to  them  was  insuffi- 
cient for  many  of  their  sports.  This  remonstrance  having  been 
treated  as  impertinent,  they  had  raised  every  possible  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  the  garden,  and  many  trespasses  occurred,  for 
which  the  delinquents  were  punished,  slightly  at  first,  then  more 
severely.  Hence  new  causes  of  irritation  sprung  up  on  both  sides. 

Another  grievance  was  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  and 
economy  introduced  into  the  establishment  when  the  direction 
was  assumed  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
and  the  impression  which  arose,  that  the  proceeds  from  these 
reductions  were  applied  to  the  flower-garden,  a  new  pony-carriage, 
and  other  personal  expenses  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  feud 
ran  higher  still,  when  a  favourite  dog  of  Mrs.  Wentworth'sj  which 
had  incautiously  strayed  into  the  playground,  received  a  blow 
from  a  stone,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  As  yet,  however, 
the  contending  parties  were  so  seldom  placed  in  connection,  that 
the  mutual  and  growing  animosity  was  principally  confined  to 
reciprocal  criticism,  and  hostile  insinuations.  But  a  few  months 
before  my  arrival,  two  incidents  occurred  which  brought  them  into 
more  frequent  contact. 

The  first  of  these  occurrences  was  an  observation  made  in  the 
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town,  and  reported  to  the  doctor,  upon  the  slovenly  appearance  of 
the  dress  of  many  of  the  boys  at  church  on  Sundays.  The  doctor, 
who  hated  intensely  all  household  details,  insisted  upon  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  assuming  under  her  especial  care  everything  connected 
with  the  boys'  toilet,  to  which  she  did  not  consent  without  much 
reluctance.  Her  efforts  were,  at  first,  so  unsuccessful,  and  her 
remonstrances  so  little  heeded,  that  she  was  soon  induced  to  bring 
to  justice  some  of  the  more  hardened  offenders,  which  was  much 
resented  by  the  school  at  large. 

The  other  circumstance,  which  had  placed  a  portion  ^of  the  boys 
more  directly  under  her  control,  was  a  visit  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  which  had  taken  place  about  four  months  before  I  had 
arrived.  The  worthy  prelate,  having  addressed  some  questions  to 
the  boys  upon  theological  matters,  was  perfectly  astounded  at  the 
ignorance  displayed  by  them.  Having  known  Mrs.  Wentworth' s 
father,  and  the  very  superior  education  she  had  received,  he 
strongly  recommended  her  to  open  herself  a  class  of  catechism  and 
divinity  for  the  younger  boys. 

This  observation,  Mrs.  Wentworth  treated  as  having  been  made 
more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  but  such  was  not  the  doctor's  opinion. 
He  was  himself  so  occupied,  that  he  had  no  time  for  any  additional 
tuition ;  the  second  master  was  also  absorbed  by  the  care  of  the 
two  forms  committed  to  him ;  the  French  master,  though  a  Protes- 
tant, was  not  very  conversant  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  and 
rubrick  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  writing-master  was 
scarcely  more  to  be  trusted.  Besides  this,  the  rules  of  the  school 
allowed  each  of  the  under-masters,  alternately,  one  Sunday  to 
himself. 

For  these  reasons,  Dr.  "Wentworth  insisted,  and  finally  obtained, 
that  every  Sunday  afternoon,  his  wife  should  hold,  for  the  younger 
school,  the  class  prescribed  by  the  bishop.  The  indignation 
of  the  boys  at  being  thus  subjected,  even  for  so  short  a  time,  and 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  to  female  rule,  was  most 
intense. 

For  the  first  two  or  three^  Sundays,  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  class  was 
one  continued  scene  of  derisive  laughter  and  turbulence,  and  when 
one  day  she  actually  burst  into  tears  with  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, hopes  were  unreservedly  expressed  that  she  would  be  obliged 
to  abandon  her  undertaking.  But  she  was  of  a  firm  and  unyield- 
ing disposition,  and  though  she  had  most  unwillingly  entered  upon 
the  duty,  she  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  performance  of  it  by 
these  rebellious  demonstrations. 

A  monitor  was  deputed  to  assist  her  in  maintaining  order,  and 
she  was  desired  by  her  husband  to  report  to  him  the  name  of  every 
delinquent.  Each  of  these  was  severely  punished  by  him,  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth  having  determined  that  the  mutinous  expressions, 
which  this  mode  of  proceeding  had  at  first  called  forth,  should  be 
visited  on  the  original  culprit,  discipline  was  soon  perfectly  esta- 
blished in  her  class.  Then  began,  as  the  boys  conceived,  a  system 
of  retaliation  on  her  part,  and  her  authority,  once  vindicated,  was 
in  its  turn  displayed  with  redoubled  severity.  Hence  the  dislike 
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of  the  school  for  her  had  grown  into  absolute  hatred  on  the  part 
of  many,  particularly  amongst  the  pupils,  whose  pretensions  of  supe- 
riority over  their  schoolfellows,  she  sought  on  every  occasion  to 
put  down. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  obtained  so  much  information 
from  Mordaunt  without  many  inquiries,  and  a  conversation  far 
longer  on  my  part  than  on  his.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  eliciting 
from  him  besides,  that  the  under-master  and  writing-master  were 
supposed  to  be  particularly  devoted  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  while  she 
disliked  the  French  master,  the  captain,  and  Thornton,  who  had 
occasionally  expressed  some  disapprobation  at  the  measures  she 
ordered  or  countenanced. 

As  to  Mordaunt  himself,  he  told  me  he  had  no  particular  feeling 
for  or  against  her,  or  any  one  in  the  school ;  he  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty  regularly,  to  keep  clear  of  all  party  conflict,  and,  being  no 
one's  favourite,  to  be  no  one's  enemy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

If  she  be  false,  why  then  Heaven  mocks  itself  j 
I'll  not  believe  it."— OTHELLO. 

THE  dining-hall  at  Ashton  was  a  large  square  room,  in  which 
stood  four  long  tables,  at  which  we  sat  in  equal  numbers,  chairs  for 
one  master  and  one  monitor  being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  each. 
The  head  master,  who  breakfasted  and  dined  in  his  own  apart- 
ments, was  generally  satisfied  with  making  a  short  appearance 
during  our  repast,  and  his  seat,  therefore,  remained  empty,  except 
when  momentarily  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  whose  daily 
attendance  at  our  dinner  he  particularly  exacted.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  she  and  the  boys  met,  saving  on  Sundays. 

On  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  at  Ashton,  I  observed  Mrs. 
Wentworth' s  eyes  fixed  upon  me  several  times  while  we  were  at 
dinner.  When  the  boys  rose  she  called  me  to  her,  and  looked 
more  attentively  at  my  face,  which  now  bore  many  marks  of  my 
conflict  of  the  preceding  day. 

"  Why,  how  on  earth,  you  foolish  child,"  she  said,  "  have  you 
already  managed  to  disfigure  yourself  in  this  way ;  where  did  you 
get  those  dreadful  bruises  ? " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  faltered  I,  "  I  fell  down." 

"  You  must  not  tell  stories  here,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  raising 
her  forefinger,  but  scarcely  repressing  a  smile ;  "  you  know  very 
well  you  did  not  fa^.  Look  here,  Dr.  Wentworth,  is  it  not  a 
shame  that  before  this  poor  boy  has  been  here  two  days,  he  should 
be  in  such  a  state  ?  Come  tell  me  who  it  was  you  fought  with  ? " 

14  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know." 

"  Now  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  again  raising  her  forefinger. 
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"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  his  name." 

"  Well,  but  I  must  and  will ;  surely  you  could  tell  him  by  his 
appearance." 

"  So  could  you,  I  think,  ma'am,  if  you  were  to  examine  his  face 
as  you  have  mine." 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  Mrs.  Wentworth  could  forbear  smiling  at 
the  feeling  of  pride  with  which  I  thus  indirectly  alluded  to  ray 
prowess  of  the  day  before ;  but  we  looked  around  in  vain :  many 
boys  had  already  withdrawn,  and  none,  I  believe,  had  shown  more 
alacrity  to  depart  than  my  antagonist, 

"  Well,  but  I  must  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  Who 
was  the  monitor  yesterday  ? " 

Uncertain  whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  answer  this  question, 
I  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  Thornton,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  but  he  immediately  stepped  forward,  and  declared  that  it 
was  he. 

"  Oh  !  I  might  have  guessed  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth ;  "  it 
is  quite  needless  to  inquire  who  is  the  monitor  when  anything 
goes  wrong  here.  I  must  say  that  I  do  think  it  very  reprehensible 
that  the  boys  should  be  permitted  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  in 
this  manner,  while  the  monitor  is  reading,  or  pretending  to  read, 


instead  of  attending  to  his  duties." 
"  I  was  not  reading  yesterday,  i 


madam,  I  assure  you,"  replied 

Thornton,  calmly.  "I  saw  the  fight,  which  was  a  very  fair  one, 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  Buckingham  showed  a  courage  which 
will  now  secure  him,  1  trust,  from  any  new  aggression." 

"  And  may  I  ask,  why  you  were  looking  on,  and  encouraging  the 
fight,  as  it  would  appear.  Surely  it  would  not  have  required  very 
much  spirit  to  have  separated  them." 

"Certainly  no$,"  answered  Thornton,  in  the  same  respectful 
tone,  "  but  we  often  think  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  younger  boys 
fight  it  out,  once  for  all,  than  that  they  should  be  continually 
quarrelling  and  striking  at  each  other." 

"  Is  this  as  you  wish,  sir?"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth  to  her  hus- 
band, insidiously. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  the  doctor,  who  was  not  easily  led 
into  passing  any  censure  upon  his  favourite  pupil,  "these  are 
matters  we  leave  to  the  monitors  to  decide.  I  believe  that  there  is 
truth  in  what  Thornton  says,  and  besides,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing  altogether,  amongst  so  many  boys." 

"All  I  can  say  is,"  rejoined  the  discomfited  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
"that  if  the  monitor  were  punished  every  time  these  fights  occur, 
I  think  that  he  would  soon  find  a  way  of  preventing  them." 

At  this  concluding  observation,  a  smile  of  intelligence,  similar 
to  the  one  I  had  witnessed  the  day  before,  passed  between  the 
head  master  and  Thornton,  upon  which  I  was  preparing  to  with- 
draw, when  Mrs.  Wentworth,  changing  the  subject,  asked  me  if  I 
was  aware  that  there  were  thirty  guineas  in  my  portmanteau. 

I  answered  that  I  knew  such  a  sum  had  been  given  to  me  when. 
I  left  home,  but  that  I  had  thought  no  more  of  it  since. 

"  'Tis  a  great  deal  of  money  for  so  young  a  boy,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
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Wentworth,  looking  at  her  husband :  "  had  I  not  better  keep  it  for 
him,  and  give  it  to  him  when  he  wants  it  ?" 

The  doctor  assented,  recommending-  that  I  should  receive  about 
two  shillings  a  week,  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  desired  me  to  come  to 
her  every  Monday  morning  ibr  that  purpose. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  standing-  alone  in  the  playground, 
when  Thornton  passed  me  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Suddenly 
stopping,  he  looked  round  and  said,  "  Buckingham,  I  hope  you 
understand,  that  in  letting  you  fight  it  out  the  other  day,  I  had 
only  in  view  what  was  best  for  yourself ;  as  I  may  not  always  be 
there  to  protect  you,  it  is  better  that  you  should  learn  to  protect 
yourself." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  you  did  it  for  the  best,  sir,"  answered  I ;  "I 
am  so  sorry  that  I  should  have  been  the  cause  of  any  unpleasant 
observation  being  addressed  to  you." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  he,  smiling;  "I  am  accustomed  to  that." 
He  was  moving  on,  when  our  eyes  met  again. 

"Well,"  resumed  he,  reading  my  thoughts,  "  what  would  you 
ask?" 

"  Why,"  said  I,  mustering  my  utmost  courage,  "  I  should  so 
like  to  know  why  you  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  are  not  better 
friends  ?" 

"  But  we  are  very  good  friends,  surely.  Is  there  anything  in  my 
behaviour  to  her  that  leads  you  to  think  the  reverse  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  I ;  "  but  something  she  said — I  mean,  some- 
thing in  her  manner  to  you." 

"  You  must  not  think  that  she  means  all  she  says,  or  all  she 
looks,"  answered  Thornton,  fixing  his  eyes  very  intently  upon 
me.  "  But  I  see  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  yet." 

;<  No  !"  replied  I,  encouraged  by  his  manner  ;  "  I  long  to  know 
what  you  really  think  of  her  ?" 

"  What  I  think  of  her  ?  Well,  I  think  that  she  seems  very  fond 
of  you,  and  that  you  must  do  your  best  that  she  may  remain  so. 
She  is  the  worst  enemy  and  the  best  friend  that  you  could  have 
here.  Oh,  far  more  than  me  ! "  continued  he,  again  guessing  my 
thoughts.  "  I  have  not  the  same  power  to  protect  you  as  long  as  we 
are  friends,  nor  should  I  >  have  the  same  inclination  to  be  harsh 
with  you,  were  we  otherwise." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  seem  to  mind  very  much  what  she  says  to 
you." 

"  I  am  a  monitor,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  school  can  no  longer 
be  punished,  except  upon  most  serious  charges.  You  are  not  in 
that  position,  and  must,  therefore,  be  more  careful.  I  daresay 
you  know  already,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "  that  she  does  not  wish 
you  to  be  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  me.  You  will  do  well 
to  avoid  any  such  appearance,  bearing  in  mind,  that  I  shall  always 
be  most  happy  to  offer  you  any  advice  and  assistance  in  my  power, 
the  more  so,  that  our  families  were  in  former  days  intimately 
acquainted.  Should  Mrs.  Wentworth  pass  any  censures  upon  me, 
you  will  have  many  opportunities  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
are  well  founded." 
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He  was  again  moving  onwards,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  Ixockingham,"  rejoined  lie,  "  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should 
Misconstrue  my  unwillingness  to  answer  your  question  about  Mrs. 
"Wentworth  in  any  way  unfavourable  to  her.^  We  occasionally  do 
not  agree  upon  some  minor  points  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  I  think  she  has  not  quite  judgment  and  experience  enough 
for  the  full  amount  of  authority  she  is  allowed  more  and  more 
every  day  to  exercise  here,  and  that  she  sometimes  shows  an  un- 
necessary degree  of  severity  towards  the  younger  boys.  But  we 
have  all  our  faults,  and  great  allowances  should  be  made  for  her, 
for  she  was,  I  believe,  herself  very  severely  brought  up,  and  has 
already,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  sorrows  which  would  have 
hardened  far  more  a  less  generous  heart." 

"  I  believe  also,"  said  I,  most  anxious  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion, "that  the  boys  have,  at  times,  behaved  very  ill  to  her." 

"  Certainly  ;  and  have  often  deserved  to  be  punished  for  it,  but 
not  perhaps  with  the  rigour  she  occasionally  displays  towards  some 
of  the  offenders.  Boys  are  but  children,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such ;  men  and  women  are,  or  ought  to  be,  reasonable  beings,  and 
should  not,  as  I  conceive,  be  led  into  the  petty  contests  we  too  often 
witness  here.  And  now  that  I  have  told  you  upon  this  point  all 
that  it  is  really  essential  for  you  to  know,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  part." 

He  left  me,  but  I  was  not  alone.  The  deep  tones  of  his  impres- 
sive voice  still  resounded  in  my  ears,  his  dark  blue  eye  still  seemed 
to  read  into  my  soul,  and  for  that  day  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  for- 
gotten. 

The  class  which  Dr.  Wentworth  had  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to 
undertake  was  held  by  her  in  the  dining-room,  a  part  of  which  was 
on  Sundays  cleared  for  this  purpose.  The  boys  of  the  under-school, 
amounting  generally  to  about  forty,  were  marshalled  in  two  rows, 
the  monitor  sitting  at  one  end,  while  Mrs.  Wentworth  alternately 
sat  or  stood  at  the  other.  It  was  required  of  every  fourth-form  boy, 
that  he  should  repeat  and  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  collect, 
epistle,  and  gospel  of  the  day,  which  were,  for  this  purpose,  on 
every  previous  Sunday,  read  over  and  carefully  explained ;  the 
whole  intervening  week  being  thus  allowed  for  the  necessary  pre- 
paration. The  gospel  alone,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  expected  from 
the  two  junior  forms.  As  the  class  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  one  of 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  rise  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  on  the 
church  catechism  was  also  generally  read  and  commented  upon. 

On  the  Sunday  following  my  arrival  at  Ashton,  I  entered  with 
the  other  boys,  and  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  waiting 
until  my  place  should  be  assigned  to  me.  Soon  after  we  were 
assembled  Mrs.  Wentworth  appeared. 

"  She  will  not  be  very  savage  to-day,"  whispered  niy  young 
neighbour  to  me. 

"Why  so?"  said  I. 

"  Because  Charles  Thornton  is  not  monitor." 

Nothing  certainly  could  look  less  savage  than  Mrs.  Wentwortli's 
smiling  eyes.  She  opened  the  prayer-book,  called  upon  several 
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boys  to  repeat  the  appointed  lessons,  and  put  to  them  and  to  others 
many  questions  respecting  the  more  difficult  passages.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  with  what  accuracy  the  business  was  gone  through — 
far  more,  as  it  struck  me,  than  at  any  other  class.  One  boy  only 
hesitated  three  or  four  times  while  repeating  his  gospel ;  but  as  he 
appeared  to  be  rather  a  favourite,  he  escaped  with  an  injunction  to 
say  the  whole  over  again  before  bed-time. 

I  was  not  long,  however,  in  remarking  that  though  outwardly 
very  attentive  and  overawed  by  the  presence  of  their  mistress,  the 
boys  would  occasionally  break  out,  when  her  eye  was  averted,  into 
some  sign  of  aversion  or  contempt  for  her,  or  of  joy  at  having  suc- 
cessfully escaped  from  some  ominous  cross-questioning.  These 
symptoms  of  insubordination  were  not  always  unnoticed. 

"  Jones,  what  are  you  making  those  absurd  faces  for  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth  suddenly,  in  the  calmest  voice,  and  a  smile  still  play- 
ing upon  her  lips.  VYell  did  the  boys  know  that  smile,  which  was 
scarcely  less  dreaded  than  the  tooth-pick  of  Coligni.  "  Jones, 
coine  here  if  you  please. " 

The  culprit,  a  very  little  lad,  approached  evidently  in  a  state  of 
great  uneasiness.  A  very  sharp  box  on  the  ear  was  administered 
to  him,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  with  an  admonition  that 
his  name  would  be  reported  if  he  began  again. 

When  the  first  portion  of  the  business  had  been  got  through,  the 
monitor  was  summoned  to  read  the  discourse  for  the  day.  During* 
this  lecture  the  word  Hegira  occurred. 

"  Mills,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  interrupting  the  monitor  for  a 
moment,  "  what  does  the  Hegira  mean  ?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  a  tall,  heavy  boy,  who,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  was  standing  wonderfully  low  down  in  the  school  for 
his  age.  He  was,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  a  particular  victim  of 
Mrs.  Wentworth's,  having  been,  as  she  thought  at  least,  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  fatal  attack  upon  her  dog. 

The  heavy  boy  looked  much  perplexed. 

"  Come,  say  something,"  continued  she  ?  "  tell  me,  at  least, 
what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is  ?  Is  it  a  book,  or  is  it  a  place  r " 

"  Please  ma'am,"  faltered  Mills,  "  it  is  a  book." 

"  Written  by  whom  ? " 

"  By — by — Mahomet,"  answered  the  victim,  imperfectly  catch- 
ing a  word'  of  assistance,  whispered  by  his  neighbour. 

"  I  shall  come  to  you  presently,  sir,  for  prompting,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth  to  the  latter.  And  so  the  Hegira  is  a  book  written  by 
Mahomet,"  continued  she  again  addressing  the  luckless  Mills ; 
"  pray  when  were  you  reported  last  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember,"  said  the  victim,  already  fully  aware  of 
his  impending  fate. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  make  more  impression  this  time,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  Monitor,  you  will  put  down  Mills's  name  in 
the  report  for  incorrigible  inattention.  I  no  later  than  Sunday 
last  fully  explained  every  particular  of  Mahomet's  life  and  doc- 
trines. And  now,  Smith,'  continued  she,  addressing  the  prompter, 
"  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

C  2 
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Smith's  notions  appeared  to  me  to  be  pretty  accurate ;  but  the 
questions  were  pressed  so  rapidly  that  he  was  soon  perplexed,  the 
more  so  that  he  felt  his  ultimate  doom  to  be  already  sealed  ;  and  his 
name  was  soon  placed  on  the  fatal  list  by  that  of  his  neighbour. 

As  yet  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  put  no  question  to  me. 

"  Can  you,  Buckingham,  tell  me  something  about  the  Hegira?" 
said  she  now. 

Though  a  little  abashed  by  the  unexpected  interrogation,  I 
explained  that  the  Hegira  was  the  Mahometan  era,  reckoning  from 
the  date  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca. 

"  You  say  that  it  is  the  Mahometan  era.  What  is  the  Christian 
ere  ? " 

The  death  of  Christ." 
The  Roman  ?" 

'  The  building  of  the  city." 

'The  Grecian?" 
The  first  Olympiad." 
What  are  the  dates  of  the  two  latter  ?" 

They  were  familiar  to  me,  and  I  stated  them  correctly. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  present  year  is,  according  to  the 
Mahometan  computation  ? ' ' 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  answered,  ""We  are  in  the  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-second  year  from  Christ  The 
Hegira  occurred  in  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-second ;  the 
Moslems  must  reckon  this  year  their  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventieth." 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Went  worth ;  and  the  monitor 
was  ordered  to  continue. 

Seldom  did  my  heart  throb  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  pleasure  than 
at  these  few  words  of  commendation. 

Soon  afterwards  some  allusion  was  made  in  the  discourse  to  the 
Hussites. 

"Can  any  one  explain  who  the  Hussites  were?"  said  Mrs. 
Weiitworth. 

No  one  appeared  anxious  to  answer. 

"  Can  you,  Ilockingham  ? "  inquired  she,  with  a  protecting  smile. 

"They  were  a  sect  of  early  reformers,  so  called  after  their 
founder — John  Huss."  I  then  answered  some  questions  respect- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  this  reformer  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
with  whose  history,  during  my  residence  at  the  rectory,  I  had 
become  well  acquainted. 

"  Come  to  the  head  of  the  class,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  at  last ; 
"none  uere  could  answer  as  you  have  done.  Why  you  are  a 
doctor  in  divinity ! "  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  head  as  I 
assumed  the  place  of  honour  at  her  right  hand. 

Elated  beyond  measure  at  this  first  triumph,  I  applied  to  my 
general  studies  with  redoubled  energy.  The  spirit  ol  emulation 
was  fully  aroused  within  me,  and  I  longed  to  win,  in  the  third 
form,  the  high  rank  which  had  been  conferred  upon  me  by  Mrs. 
Wentworth  in  her  class.  But  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  technical  forms  and  set  phrases  already  familiar  to  most  of  my 
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companions,  gave  them  an  advantage  over  me  with  which  I  could 
not  always  successfully  compete. 

One  day,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ensuing  week,  the  French 
master  being  unwell,  Thornton  was  deputed  to  take  charge  of  the 
third  form.  From  a  very  few  questions  he  addressed  to  me,  he 
discovered,  with  his  usual  perspicacity,  that  though  less  intimately 
acquainted  than  those  around  me  with  the  Grammar  itself,  I  was 
far  more  advanced  than  they  were  in  real  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language.  Seeing,  besides,  that  it  was  in  my 
nature  ardently  to  contend  for  supremacy,  he  sought  me  during 
the  ensuing  play-hour,  and  explained  to  me,  with  great  lucidity, 
the  points  upon  which  my  information  was  as  yet  insufficient.  A 
very  few  observations  from  him  made  me  completely  aware  of  the 
rudimental  forms  with  which  it  was  requisite  that  I  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted ;  and  when  this  was  achieved,  I  soon 
attained  the  desired  eminence. 

I  should  then  have  been  completely  happy,  had  I  not  remarked, 
that  though  most  anxious  to  propitiate  my  schoolfellows  in  general, 
yet  I  remained  singularly  unconnected  with  them,  and  evidently 
was  considered  by  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  and 
dislike.  This  circumstance  I  one  day  mentioned  to  Mordaunt, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  taciturn  and  unsociable  disposition,  had 
not  forgotten  Thornton's  recommendation,  and  showed  no  unwil- 
lingness to  give  me  the  information  and  advice  I  occasionally 
sought  from  him.  He  told  me  that  he  had  remarked  the  feeling 
which  had  excited  my  attention  and  regret,  but  that  he  attributed 
it  merely  to  a  slight  and  not  unnatural  degree  of  jealousy  at  the 
marks  of  favour  I  had  received  from  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  from 
Thornton,  as  well  as  at  my  early  successes  in  the^class.  This 
explanation  did  not  entirely  reconcile  me  to  my  position ;  still  I 
felt  no  inclination  to  sacrifice  in  any  way  those  advantages  that 
thus  promoted  the  sentiments  of  estrangement  which  nevertheless 
I  did  not  cease  to  deplore. 

On  the  two  Sundays  subsequent  to  that  on  which  I  had  been 
promoted  to  the  head  of  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  class,  I  succeeded  in 
fully  maintaining  and  justifying  that  much-envied  rank.  For  the 
second  of  these  days,  Thornton  was  the  appointed  monitor,  and  the 
cloud  which  passed  over  Mrs.  Wentworth's  brow  as  she  entered, 
and  beheld  him  at  his  post,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  observation 
which  had  been  made  to  me  by  my  neighbour  when  I  had  first 
joined  the  class.  Still,  as  the  lesson  had  been  well  learned,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  boys  was  exemplary,  no  act  of  severity  was  at 
first  in  any  way  called  for.  Towards  the  middle  of  tho  class,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Wentworth  very  abruptly  addressed  to  the  monitor  the 
following  observations : — 

"  I  thought  I  had  requested,  Mr.  Thornton,  that  you  would  not 
allow  any  boy  to  come  before  me  here  in  a  disorderly  and  neglect- 
lul  state?" 

Thornton  respectfully  signified  his  assent  to  this  proposition. 

"  Then  how  comes  it,  pray,  that  Williams' s  hands  are  so  covered 
with  ink  ?" 
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"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  had  not  remarked  it." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  complain  of,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  her 
coldest  manner.  Williams  was  summoned,  received  a  box  on  the 
car,  and  was  told  that  he  had  to  thank  Mr.  Thornton's  negligence 
for  it. 

Thornton  appeared  a  little  annoyed  at  this  incident,  but  he  made 
no  observation.  When  called  upon  to  read  as  iisual  the  discourse, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  completely  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Wentworth  : 
he  now  read  too  loud,  then  too  low,  sometimes  too  quick,  at  other 
times  too  slowly.  To  all  these  observations  he  attended  most 
scrupulously,  betraying  no  impression,  saving  by  the  slight  smile, 
which  any  new  token  of  the  wayward  disposition  of  his  fair  perse- 
cutor would  occasionally  provoke.  I  also  remarked  that,  instead 
of  making  herself  the  usual  commentaries  upon  the  more  difficult 
passages  of  the  lecture,  she  desired  Thornton  to  explain  them,  not, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  without  a  slight  hope  that  he  would  occa- 
sionally show  himself  inadequate  to  the  task.  If  such  was  indeed 
her  expectation,  it  was  not  fulfilled  on  that  day— nothing  occurred 
which  Thornton  was  not  capable  of  expounding*in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, always,  however,  glancing  at  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  his  illustrations  met  with  her  approval. 
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And,  moreover,  I  saw  under  the  Sun,  the  Place  of  Judgment,  that  Wickedness 
was  there;  and  the  Place  of  Righteousness,  that  Iniquity  was  there. — ECCL. 

DURING  the  first  three  months  of  my  stay  at  Ashton,  no  other 
incident  took  place  which  has  left  any  lasting  impression  upon  my 
mind.  I  continued  to  distinguish  myself  in  every  branch  of  my 
studies  ;  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  demeanour  towards  me  was  daily  more 
affectionate,  and  my  feelings  for  her  grew  constantly  more  tender 
and  more  intense.  But,  alas  !  for  the  infirmity  of  our  nature ;  ever 
undervaluing  the  blessings  imparted  to  us,  and  longing  for  those 
which  are  denied.  The  cold  and  repulsive  bearing  of  my  school- 
fellows towards  me  wounded  me  deeply.  I  felt  that  I  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  an  alien,  and  even  as  a  spy.  My  short  inter- 
views on  every  Monday  morning  with  Mrs.  Wentworth,  to  receive 
my  appointed  allowance,  were,  with  the  greatest  injustice  stig- 
matised f  as  an  occasion  sought  for  on  both  sides  to  obtain  and 
impart  information  with  respect  to  the  more  secret  proceedings 
of  the  school. 

Had  this  accusation  been  publicly  made,  I  should  have  repelled 
it  with  the  scorn  it  deserved ;  but  the  imputation  was  never 
openly  preferred,  though,  as  I  could  not  doubt,  it  was  generally 
whispered  and  accredited  around  me.  How  could  I  face  it  ?  how 
could  I  grapple  with  it  ?  Gladly  would  I  have  consulted  Thornton 
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upon  tliis  point,  but  his  manner  to  me  had  also  grown  reserved  in 
the  extreme.  This  I  deplored  perhaps  still  more  than  the  estrange- 
ment of  all  my  other  schoolfellows.  I  had,  from  the  first  moment 
I  heheld  him,  felt  myself  irresistibly  <  attracted  to  this  boy.  The 
beauty  of  his  features,  the  grace  of  his  bearing,  and,  still  more, 
that  indescribable  air  of  deep  reflection  which  distinguished  him 
from  all  around,  would  alone  nave  prepossessed  me  in  his  favour. 
But  I  had  besides  received  from  him  marks  of  sympathy  which  I 
could  never  forget ;  invaluable  advice,  and  the  kindest  assistance, 
in  the  hour  of  my  utmost  need.  I  longed  to  associate  with  him,  to 
testify  the  gratitude  which  filled  my  heart,  and  commune  with 
that  rare  and  commanding  intellect  which  was  revealed  in  every 
word  that  fell  from  him.  Could  it  be  that,  with  him  also,  the 
marked  favour  shown  to  me  by  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  become  a 
motive  for  suspicion  and  estrangement  ? 

Why  did  he  thus  avoid  me  ?  "Was  I  never  again  to  see  his  pro- 
tecting eye  fixed  upon  me ; — was  I  never  more  to  hear  the  deep 
pensive  tones  of  his  voice  opening  before  me  boundless  and  unsus- 
pected fields  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  of  duties  to  be  performed, 
of  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ?  Was  I  to  sacrifice  thus,  to  an  unex- 
plained prejudice  of  Mrs.  Wenthworth's,  this  priceless  intercourse  ; 
for  one  transient  smile  from  her  to  forego  the  hourly  pleasure 
which  might  be  so  easily  attained?  Above  all,  does  Thornton, 
think  that  I  am  debarred  from  marking  my  friendship  and  grati- 
tude from  the  fear  of  a  woman's  frown  ? 

I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  when,  one  day  at  dinner,  I  heard 
many  not  unfounded  complaints  uttered  around  me,  with  respect 
to  the  food  which  had  been  set  before  us.  Thornton's  seat  was  at 
the  extremity  of  the  table,  where  I  had  been  at  first  placed,  not 
very  far  from  him ;  and  he  recommended  to  us,  both  by  his  precept 
and  his  example,  not  to  show  any  symptoms  of  displeasure  at  this 
occurrence,  which  was  probably  quite  accidental.  This  advice, 
however,  was  not  followed ;  Mrs,  Wenthworth's  eye  wras  soon 
attracted  to  the  unwelcome  sight  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  consecu- 
tively, most  ostentatiously  abstaining  from  eating  what  was 
placed  before  them,  and  she  approached  the  table, 

"  What  new  business  or  conspiracy  is  this?"  said  she  to 
Thornton. 

He  was  evidently  at  a  loss  how  to  reply,  as  he  could  neither 
entirely  blame  nor  exculpate  his  neighbours. 

"  Well,"  continued  she,  "  surely  there  must  be  ^sonie  reason, 
and  I  am  surprised  you  should  not  have  ascertained  it." 

Thornton  was  preparing  to  reply,  but  the  spirit  of  justice  was 
aroused  within  me  at  the  undeserved  censure  which  her  manner 
towards  him  appeared  to  convey,  and  I  unguardedly  flew  to  the 
rescue. 

"  Please  ma'am,"  said  I,  with  the  emphasis  peculiar  to  school- 
boys, "  we  don't  eat  the  meat,  because  it  is  too  bad  to  be  touched." 

If  Mrs.  Wentworth's  favourite  dog  had,  during  its  lifetime,  flown 
at  her,  and  lacerated  the  small  fair  hand  which  was  cherishing 
him,  she  could  not  have  testified  more  astonishment  and  irritatiofl 
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than  her  countenance  manifested  at  this  unexpected  observation. 
She  literally  stepped  back  in  amazement ;  but  before  she  had  made 
any  reply,  the  head  master's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot, 
and  he  inquired  of  her  what  had  occurred. 

"Some  new;  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  boys,"  she  said; 
"  who  are  beginning  again  to  pretend  that  their  dinner  is  not  to 
their  taste." 

"  I  shall  certainly  make  an  example  of  some  of  them,"  answered 
the  doctor,  but  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  examine  the  food. 
The  result,  however,  of  this  inspection  was  not  what  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  expected.  "  I  must  say,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  Isabella,  that 
this  time  the  boys  are  not  in  the  wrong." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  seemed  to  me  unaccountably  annoyed  at  this 
statement,  and  was  evidently  preparing  to  contest  the  point,  when 
the  doctor  said,  rather  sharply  : — 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  the 
matter." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,"  rejoined  she,  hastily,  "  that  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  these  accidents,  which  are  inevitable  some- 
times." 

"  Nobody  says  you  are  responsible,"  replied  the  doctor,  sternly, 
"  nor  is  there  any  reason  that  you  should  be  offended ;  the  less  so, 
that  you  yourself  courted  the  inquiry." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  was  evidently  much  irritated  at  the  harsh  man- 
ner in  which  this  reproof  was  conveyed,  and  appeared  on  the  point 
of  uttering  some  angry  answer,  but  her  better  judgment  prevailed, 
and  she  remained  silent. 

When  we  adjourned  to  the  playground,  Thornton,  who  had  not 
spoken  to  me  for  nearly  a  month,  sought  me,  and  said :  "  I  very 
much  regret,  Eockingham,  that  you  made  that  observation  respect- 
ing the  dinner  to-day.  It  is  a  very  sore  subject  with  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, and  I  fear  that  you  have  really  offended  her." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  answered  I,  "  and  I  had  no  such  inten- 
tion ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you,  who  had  given  us  the  best 
advice,  unjustly  reproached." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  monitor,  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
head,  "  I  have  already  advised  you,  and  I  again  do  so  most  strenu- 
ously, not  to  attend  to  any  remarks  made  by  Mrs.  Wentworth  to 
me.  She  is  very  kind  to  you,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  testify 
your  gratitude  to  her,  and  to  avoid  every  occasion  01  giving  her 
annoyance." 

f  "  But  how  could  I  tell  that  she  would  be  mortally  offended  at  so 
simple  an  observation." 

"  It  is  very  unlucky,  to  be  sure,  that  you  were  not  aware  that  this 
is  an  old  grievance  and  quarrel  between  her  and  the  pupils.  It 
would  have  been  bad  enough  if  the  doctor  had  not  interfered ;  but 
the  reproof  she  had  to  endure  from  him,  the  first  that  I  h'ave  ever 
seen  him  convey  to  her  before  the  boys,  has  made  matters  ten  times 
worse.  I  saw  her  whole  frame  tremble,  and  the  tears  standing  in 
her  eyes.  I  fear  that  she  will  not  easily  forgive  you  your  share  in 
the  transaction." 
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"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  shall  I  go  to  her,  and  make  some 
apology?" 

'"  Let  me  see,"  answered  Thornton,  after  a  moment's  reflection  : 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  wise  to  disturb  her  at  this  moment, 
and  raise  the  question  anew,  when  she  mav  be  still  under  the 
excitement  ol  the  incident.  Perhaps,  after  ail,  I  may  be  mistaken. 
At  all  events,  as  to-day  is  Saturday,  watch  very  carefully  at  class 
to-morrow  her  manner  towards  you.  Should  it  appear  to  you  in 
any  way  altered,  you  will,  on  Monday  morning,  have  a  natural 
opportunity  of  meeting  her,  and  pi  expressing  to  her  your  hope 
that  she  did  not  misconstrue  your  intention  to-day. '\ 

I  thanked  Thornton  for  his  kind  advice,  and  promised  to  follow 
it :  but  I  could  not  forbear  adding,  that  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be,  I  was  hapny  to  have  learned  on  this  occasion  that  he  had 
not  withdrawn  his  friendship  from  me. 

"  I  ? "  answered  he.    "  Could  you  have  anv  doubt  on  that  point  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  manner  of  late  has  been  so  distant." 

"  My  manner !  never  attend  to  my  manner,  for  my  thoughts  are 
not  always  here — but  rest  assured  of  my  sincere  friendship." 

He  moved  on,  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  me,  than  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  boys.  Secretly  overjoyed  at  the  annoyance 
which  I  had  given  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  they  complimented  me  loudly 
on  the  courage  I  had  displayed,  and  declared  that  I  was  a  better 
fellow  than  they  had  taken  me  for.  Having  long  and  ardently  desired 
to  be  on  an  intimate  and  familiar  footing  with  my  comrades,  and 
hoping  still  that  Thornton's  misgivings  mi^-ht  prove  unfounded,  I 
was  very  much  gratified  and  elated  at  this  unsought  and  unex- 
pected popularity.  I  assured  my^  new  friends  that  they  had  most 
unfairly  judged  me,  if  they  conceived  that  I  had  any  other  feelings 
or  wishes  than  those  which  I  could  entertain  in  common  with  them, 
and  that  I  should  not  desert  the  good  cause  of  my  schoolfellows, 
should  it  ever  require  my  support. 

I  did  not  fail  on  'the  following  day  to  mark  very  attentively 
Mrs.  Went  worth's  manner  to  me  at  her  class,  and  nothing  there 
occurred  which  could  absolutely  justify  Thornton's  forebodings. 
I  could  not  but  observe,  however,  that  for  the  first  time  on  that 
day,  she  addressed  no  question  whatever  to  me,  and  gave  me 
therefore  no  opportunity^  of  showing  how  intently  I  had  laboured 
during  the  week  to  fulfil  her  expectations,  and  to  maintain  my 
prominent  position. 

On  the  next  day  I  went  as  usual  to  receive  my  allowance, 
anxiously  preparing  to  offer,  if  possible,  some  explanation  to  her, 
according  to  Thornton's  advice,  but  I  found  her  engaged  in  deep 
conversation  with  a  strange  lady ;  and  having  received  my  two 
shillings,  which  she  handed  to  me  hastily,  I  retired,  without  having 
found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  the  apprehension  which  Thornton's 
conversation  had  raised  within  me,  gradually  subsided.  I  ardently 
and  successfully  cultivated  niy  now  intimate  acquaintance  with 
my  schoolfellows  ;  and  being  assured  by  Thornton's  manner  that 
his  friendship  for  me  was  unaltered,  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  and 
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happy.  But,  alas !  the  Tarpeian  rock  is  for  ever  the  nearest 
neighbour  to  the  Capitol :  those  few  days  during  which  I  proudly 
conceived  that  I  had  obtained  every  ohject  of  my  wishes  and 
ambition,  were  but  the  forerunners  of  a  long  train  of  disappoint- 
ment and  misfortune. 

On  the  subsequent  Sunday  Thornton  was  again  monitor.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  at  first  addressed  no  question  to  me ;  but  another 
boy,  who  before  my  arrival  had  been  generally  the  head  of  her 
class,  having  answered  with  some  precision  the  questions  she  had 
put  to  him,  was  desired  by  her  to  take  the  first  place.  I  felt  the 
more  annoyed  at  this  preference,  that  I  could  myself  have  an- 
swered equally  well,  but  I  concealed  my  mortification  as  I  best 
could.  While  I  was  musing  upon  this  first  exemplification  of 
Thornton's  ominous  misgivings,  I  was  suddenly  called  upon  by 
Mrs.  Wentworth  to  explain  a  difficult  passage  in  the  epistle  of 
the  day ;  I  was  so  absorbed  by  my  reflections,  that  I  scarcely  heard 
the  question,  and  was  wholly  unprepared  with  the  answer. 

"  Go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  class,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth 
coldly  to  me.  "  I  thoroughly  explained  every  expression  of  this 
passage  on  Sunday  last." 

This  was  perfectly  true ;  but  I  had  been  for  the  first  time  on 
the  previous  Sunday  an  inattentive  listener,  my  whole  mind 
being  then  devoted  to  my  speculations  with  regard  to  Thornton's 
warning.  I  was  deeply  grieved  at  my  complete  and  unexpected 
downfall ;  but  my  mortified  feelings  threw  me  into  a  state,  not 
of  prostration,  but  of  excitement,  which  betrayed  me  into  new 
errors. 

A  young  boy,  who  deservedly  occupied  the  place  next  to  that 
which  had  just  been  assigned  to  me,  and  who  was  a  careless, 
merry -hearted  little  reprobate,  having  soon  after  escaped  pretty 
well  from  an  ordeal  of  not  very  abstruse  questions,  testified 
his  satisfaction  by  indulging,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  look 
was  withdrawn,  in  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  grimaces.  The 
contortions  of  his  features  were  such  as  I  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and  I  unfortunately  burst  into  a  fit  of  very  imperfectly 
suppressed  laughter. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Wentworth's  eye  was  upon  me,  and  I  felt 
that  my  fate  was  fast  approaching. 

"  Rockingham,"  said  she,  "  come  here.  I  had  hoped,"  she  con- 
tinued, when  I  was  close  to  her,  "that  you  would  not  be  quite 
insensible  to  the  humiliation  you  have  this  day  brought  up^on 
yourself.  I  find  that  I  have  been  completely  mistaken  with 
respect  to  your  character,  and  that  I  must,  with  you,  resort  to 
some  other  description  of  punishment." 

She  raised  her  hand,  and  I  received  the  expected  box  on  the  ear. 

How  was  it  that  I  then  felt  nothing  of  that  indignation  which 
had  swelled  my  heart  when  a  far  slighter  blow  from  my  school- 
fellow was  first  threatened  ?  Why  did  I  experience  none  of  that 
burning  passion  to  repel  and  to  resent  the  affront  ?  But  the  blood 
of  the  Rockinghams  was  now  unmoved  within  me,  the  spirit  of 
my  mother  alone  prevailed,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 
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I  had,  within  the  last  week,  become  a  great  favourite  with  my 
companions,  and  though  my  punishment  was  certainly  neither 
undeserved  nor  excessive,  they,  unfortunately  for  me,  testified 
their  disapprobation  by  a  low,  but  general  murmur. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Rockingham,"  said  Mrs.  -Wentworth ; 
but  acting  up  to  the  rule  which  she  invariably  followed  in 
similar  occurrences,  she  administered  a  second  blow,  which  I 
attempted  neither  to  deprecate  nor  to  avoid. 

Since  my  encounter,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  my  arrival  at 
Ashton,  I  had  been  subject  to  a  bleeding  of  the  nose,  which  would, 
recur  at  any  shock,  however  slight,  that  I  might  experience.  It 
was  thus  that  the  second  visitation  from  Mrs.  Wentworth's  slender 
hand  produced  an  effect  for  which  all  around,  except  myself, 
must  have  been  totally  unprepared. 

At  the  sight  of  my  blood,  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  evidently 
moved,  and  turned  very  pale.  < 

"  It  is  nothing,  ma'am,"  whispered  I  to  her ;  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  it." 

Unfortunately  my  comrades  had  seen  me  endeavouring  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  to  conceal  in  my  handkerchief  the  flowing 
blood,  and  a  new  and  unconcerted  murmur  of  resentment  burst 
from  them. 

Mrs.  "Wentwqrth  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the  fresh  symptoms 
of  insubordination  which  were  thus  breaking  out.  Her  eyes  first 
met  those  of  Thornton,  who  was  standing  near  her,  and  whose 
countenance  very  strongly  expressed  regret  and  disapprobation : 
she  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  then  deliberately 
glancing  round  at  the  mutinous  class,  she  said  : 

"  Your  schoolfellow  must  thank  you  if  his  punishment  is  again 
increased  in  consequence  of  these  murmurs,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  put  down,  at  any  price.  I  shall  expect  Rockingham  to 
repeat  to  me,  on  Sunday  next,  the  whole  of  the  second  lesson  for 
this  day :  should  I  hear  the  slightest  whisper,  I  shall  be  besides 
obliged  to  report  him  to  the  doctor." 

I  watched,  not  without  some  apprehension,  what  the  effect  of 
these  words  would  be  unon  my  companions  :  happily  the  warning- 
was  attended  to,  and  no  further  murmur  was  heard. 

"  Have  you  any  observation  to  offer,  sir  ?  "  said  Mrs.  "VYentworth 
to  Thornton,  when  she  saw  that  her  authority  was  fully  re- 
established in  the  class. 

"  None,  whatever,  ma'am,  upon  this  occurrence,"  answered  the 
monitor  ;  marking  clearly,  by  his  intonation,  that  he  might  have 
some  general  reflections  to  make  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
system  thus  exemplified. 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  fair  brow  was  for  a  moment  contracted,  but 
she  thought  it  wiser  to  press  her  questions  no  further.  I  was  dis- 
missed a^ain  to  the  lower  end  of  the  class,  and  the  usual  business 
proceeded. 

I  watched  with  the  utmost  anxiety  the  moment  of  my  interview 
with  Mrs.  Wcntworth  on  the  following  day.  I  felt  that  Thornton 
had  been  a  true  prophet,  and  that  her  favour  had  been,  indeed, 
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withdrawn  from  me.  Still,  as  I  had  been  punished  far  more  than 
she  had  originally  contemplated  or  perhaps  desired,  she  might 
now  consider  the  atonement  sufficient,  and  again  be  disposed  to 
restore  to  me  the  light  of  her  countenance.  I  was  much  disap- 
pointed when  I  heard  that  she  was  gone  out  for  the  day  on  a  party 
of  pleasure,  and  that  the  monitor  had  been  enjoined  by  her  to 
remit  to  me  my  weekly  allowance. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. — TEMPEST. 

ABOFT  this  time  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  a  new  pupil  arrived 
at  Ashton.  He  was  a  dark-haired,  good-looking  boy  of  about 
my  own  age,  and  with  full  my  share  of  pride,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  a  nojbleman,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  already 
been  at  another  school,  and  was  immediately  on  the  best  terms 
with  all  his  new  companions.  On  the  following  Sunday,  this  boy, 
whose  name  was  Rochford,  and  who  had  been  placed  in  the  third 
form,  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  class.  When  she 
entered,  she  called  him  to  her  and  desired  him,  with  her  kindest 
voice  and  manner,  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  until  his 
fair  rank  could  be  ascertained :  "  Not  quite  at  the  bottom,  how- 
ever," added  she—-"  Stand  last  but  one,  Kochford — the  last  boy  is 
there  for  ill- conduct." 

That  last  boy  was  myself.  She  then  called  me  and  desired  me 
to  repeat  the  task  she  had  appointed  on  the  previous  Sunday.  She 
heard  me  with  the  utmost  severity  from  the  first  word  to  the  last, 
and  though  I  repeated  perfectly  every  syllable,  she  merely  said, 
when  I  had  concluded  : 

"  That  will  do  ;  go  back  to  your  place." 

The  usual  business  of  the  class  now  proceeded,  and  some  allu- 
sions having  been  made  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  asked  the  first  boy  by  whom  they  had  been 
written  ?  He  could  not  answer,  nor  the  second  either,  and  so  the 
question  went  round  the  school.  Saving  one  boy  who  emitted, 
rather  hesitatingly,  the  surmise  that  they  had  been  composed  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  nobody  attempted  to  reply  until  the  interrogation 
had  reached  Rochford.  He  immediately  and  very  correctly  named 
the  books  which  had  been  written  by  Moses,  and  was  desired,  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  to  come  to  the  head  of  the  school.  How 
well  I  could  have  myself  answered  the  question  had  it  been  put  to 
me  ! 

Soon  afterwards,  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  called  awajr  for  a  moment, 
and  left  the  class  in  charge  of  the  monitor.  He,  wishing  to  make 
an  extract  from  the  book  he  held  in  his  hand,  desired  me  to  bring 
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him  a  pen  and  some  ink  from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  I  imme- 
diately obeyed  this  injunction,  when,  on  my  return,  as  I  was  pass- 
accidentally 
was  lull  to 
uttered  an 

angry  exclamation,  and  pushed  me  Irom  him.  I  attempted  to 
explain  how  very  much  I  regretted  the  accident,  but  he  struck  me 
in  the  face.  I  immediately  returned  the  blow,  and  just  then,  as 
the  monitor  was  rushing  up  to  separate  us,  Mrs.  Wentworth  re- 
entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  !  "  exclaimed  she,  "  this  is  as  bad  as  ever. 
How  did  this  begin  ? " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  cried  I,  "  he  struck  me  first." 

"  Not  till  he  had  thrown  all  this  ink  over  ine,  ma'am,"  retorted 
Rochford. 

"  I  must  say,  madam,"  interposed  the  monitor,  "  that  I  do  not 
think  Buckingham  threw  the  ink  purposely." 

"  I  am  sure  he  did,"  exclaimed  Rochford. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  It  is  all  his  spite  and 
jealousy  because  Rochfort  has  distinguished  himself;  but  I  will 
soon  settle  the  question.  Rochford,  he  was  striking  you  just  as  I 
came  in.  You  have  my  full  leave  for  boxing  his  ears  in  return,  and 
it  will  besides  save  me  the  trouble.  As  to  you,  sir,"  continued  she, 
turning  to  me,  "  remember  that  it  is  by  my  order  that  Rochford 
does  so,  and  offer  resistance  at  your  peril." 

However  determined  I  was  never  to  disobey  Mrs.  Wentworth,  or 
to  give  her  any  fresh  cause  of  irritation  against  me,  I  felt  that  my 
patience  was  here  put  to  the  very  severest  test.  Still  I  submitted 
to  the  infliction  she  commanded,  vowing  in  my  heart  that  sooner 
or  later  I  should  settle  the  matter  with  the  new-comer. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  "  beg  Rochford' s  pardon  for  what  you  have 
done." 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Rochford,"  said  I,  repeating  her  words. 

"  Very  well ;  you  may  go  back  to  your  place,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  "  By  Sunday  next,  you  shall  repeat  to  me  the  two 
lessons  for  the  day,  and  mind  you  know  them  well,  except  you  wish 
to  be  reported  to  the  doctor,  which  I  am  already  very  much  inclined 
to  do  now.  Beware  also  how  you  enter  into  any  kind  or  sort 
of  difference  with  Rochford,  or  I  will  take  care  that  you  suffer 
for  it." 

I  withdrew  in  silence,  but  not  the  less  determined  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  fighting  the  new  boy  at  any  risk.  Oh !  the 
joy,  the  deep  thrilling  ecstacy  of  that  forthcoming  conflict.  The 
base  vindictiveness  of  unprovoked  malignity  and  envy,  I  trust  I 
have  never  harboured  and  never  known ;  but  the  exalted  aspira- 
tion of  the  soul  for  the  avenging  hour  of  fair  and  open  contest  with 
those  who  have  inflicted  undeserved  insult,  or  claimed  unjustified 
supremacy,  that  feeling  I  have  experienced,  and  with  it,  I  will  own, 
a  rapture  as  deep  as  any  that  life  has  ever  afforded. 

So  absorbed  was  I  by  this  train  of  sentiment,  that  I  was  scarcely 
aware  of  the  point  which  having  been  less  successfully  elucidated 
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by  Ptochford  than  by  the  second  boy,  restored  to  the  latter  his  pre- 
vious rank  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mrs.  Wentworth  interrogating  some  of  the 
intermediate  boys,  a  question  arose  as  to  St.  Paul's  travels  and  the 
place  where  he  was  shipwrecked.  This  question  passed  unanswered 
clown  the  class  to  the  t  very  end.  How  easily  and  satisfactorily 
could  I  have  replied  to  it,  but  what  would  have  been  my  reward'? 
Could  I  hope  that  it  entered  into  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  intentions  to 
restore  me  to  my  former  eminence,  however  I  might  testify  my 
aptitude  ?  I  thus  allov/ed  the  question  to  go  by  me  in  silence  ;  it 
was  then  addressed  to  the  first  boy,  and  he  offering  no  reply,  Roch- 
ford  answered  it  and  recovered  the  first  place. 

"  I  think  you  might  at  least  have  known  that  St.  Paul  was 
wrecked  at  Malta,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  sarcastically  to  me. 

"  Pleaso,  ma'am,  I  did  know  it,"  replied  I. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?" 

"Because,  ma'am,  I  was  not  sure  that  you  wished  me  to 
answer  it." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  such  nonsense  ;  of  course  I  did,  as  the  question 
passed  your  way.  Indeed,  I  don't  believe  that  you  knew  anything 
about  it,  or  if  you  did,  you  can  tell  rue  at  what  island  St.  Paid 
touched  before  he  reached  Malta  r" 

'  In  Crete." 

1  "What  is  Crete  called  now  ?" 

*  Candia,  ma'am." 

*  Where  was  the  apostle  going  ? " 
'  To  Rome,  ma'am." 

'  And  where  did  he  embark  from  ?" 

*  I  do  not  know,  ma'am." 

'  If  you  could  have  answered  that,  perhaps  I  might  have  raised 
you  a  little.  He  embarked  at  Ccesarea." 

Mrs.  Wentworth.  did  not  inquire  whether  any  other  boy  could 
have  replied  either  to  this  question  or  to  its  forerunners,  and  I 
was  therefore  left,  not  very  fairly,  as  I  thought,  in  my  fallen 
position.  I  still  occupied  it  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  head  master,  in  company  with  one  of  the  trustees, 
who  had  come  to  pass  the  day  with  him.  Dr.  "Wentworth  having 
inquired  who  was  the  best  boy,  was  told  that  it  was  Rochford. 

"And  who  is  that  last  one?"  asked  the  trustee,  "he  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  youngest." 
"  '  But  he  is  the  very  worst  I  have,"  answered  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

'  What  is  his  name  ? " 

'  Rockingharn." 

'  Is  he  any  relation  to  Lord  Arlingford  ?" 

'  His  son." 

*  Indeed.     I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this  account  of  him,  for  I 
know  his  father  well." " 

Though.  Dr.  Went  worth,  who  had  called  the  monitor  to  him, 
did  not,  as  I  trusted,  overhear  this  short  dialogue  between  his 
wife  and  the  stranger,  I  was  not  the  less  grieved  to  the  heart  at 
the  expressions  she  had  used  with  respect  to  me. 
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No  sooner  was  flic  class  over,  than  I  ran  to  Thornton  and 
reported  to  him  fully  the  events  of  the  day,  omitting-  only  any 
allusion  to  my  intention  of  challenging  Rochford.  This  I  did  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  hut  scarcely  had  our  encounter  began, 
with  great  ardour  on  both  sides,  than  my  protector,  who  guessing 
my  purpose  had  closely  followed  all  my  movements,  interposed  so 
strenously  that  we  were  ohliged  to  desist.  I  had,  however,  full 
time  to  administer  to  the  new-comer  a  hlack  eye,  which  I  must 
say  he  endeavoured  on  the  following  day  so  effectually  to  conceal 
from  Mrs.  AVentworth,  that  she  did  not  notice  it. 

On  the  next  morning  I  again  received  my  allowance  from  the 
monitor,  Mrs.  Wentworth  heing,  as  he  informed  me,  particularly 
engaged. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  had  with  Thornton  a  long  con- 
versation. He  told  me  that  from  what  had  occurred  on  the  two 
previous  Sundays,  he  could  have  no  douht  hut  that  I  had  managed 
very  deeply  to  offend  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  that  she  would  now 
single  me  out  as  one  of  her  victims.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had 
decidedly  been  placed  too  low  in  the  school  upon  my  first  arrival, 
and  I  was  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  fourth  form ;  if  promoted 
there,  I  should  be  in  the  upper  school,  dispensed  as  such  with 
attending  Mrs.  "Wentworth's  Sunday  class,  and  thus  withdrawn 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  reach  of  her  resentment.  His  in- 
tention, therefore,  was  to  suggest  to  the  doctor  the  propriety  of 
placing  me  at  once  in  the  fourth  form. 

I  could  not  hut  acknowledge  how  friendly  and  judicious  was 
this  plan  of  Thornton's  ;  yet  I  felt  my  heart  sink  at  the  thoughts 
that  I  should  he  removed  from  the  control  of  my  fair  instructress, 
still  so  beloved,  though  now  so  dreaded. 

I  experienced  an  unaccountable  diffidence  in  imparting  this  senti- 
ment to  my  friend,  yet  I  could  not  wholly  conceal  it  from  him. 
He  fully  entered  into  my  feelings  upon  the  matter,  but  wtas  not 
overruled  by  them.  He  represented  to  me  that  my  promotion  to 
the  fourth  form  was  in  a  short  space  of  time  inevitable,  that 
according  to  all  probability  I  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  now 
to  remain  in  the  under  school  long  enough  to  regain  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's goodwill,  while  during  the  short  time  I  should  naturally 
be  still  under  her  more  immediate  authority,  events  might  occur 
which  would  seriously  affect  my  position. 

As  yet  I  had  not  been  reported  to  the  doctor  and  publicly 
punished  ;  it  was  very  desirable  at  my  age,  and  with  my  anxiety, 
to  deserve  approbation  and  regard,  that  this  distinction  should 
not  be  forfeited  as  it  any  day  might,  should  I  remain  connected 
as  at  present  with  Mrs.  "VVentworth,  disposed  as  she  was  towards  me. 

These  reflections  of  Thornton,  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not 
but  recognise,  did  not  in  any  way  convert  me.  I  again  laboured 
to  impress  upon  his  mind  how  infinitely  I  preferred  my  present 
situation,  with  all  its  perils,  to  a  complete  estrangement  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  I  urged  my  opinion  so  earnestly,  that  at 
length  he  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  my  objections.  I  therefore 
thought  and  trusted  that  the  question  had  been  set  at  rest,  when 
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three  days  afterwards  I  was  desired  by  Dr.  Wentworth  to  place 
myself  in  the  fourth  form. 

Though  much  startled  and  grieved  at  this  intelligence,  I  did  not 
venture  to  remonstrate  with  the  head  master,  but  I  lost  no  time 
in  imparting  my  sorrow  to  Thornton.  He  smiled,  and  said  that 
he  had  unfortunately  no  power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  head 
master.  I  next  addressed  myself  to  the  French  master,  expressing 
my  sincere  regret  at  being  withdrawn  from  him.  He  very  kindly 
assured  me  that  he  would  always  be  happy  to  give  me  his  assist- 
ance and  advice ;  but  he  added  that,  as  I  was  really  superior  in 
information  to  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  thought  it  but  fair  that  I 
should  be  removed  from  competition  with  them. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  rest  under  this  fatal  sentence  as 
long  as  I  could  hope  that  by  any  effort  on  my  part  it  might  still  be 
reversed.  So  great  was  my  regret  that  I  conceived  the  notion,  of 
appealing  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  herself;  but  how  was  I  to  see  her, 
— how  was  I  to  address  her  ?  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  sum- 
moned my  utmost  courage,  and  when  the  boys  withdrew  from 
dinner,  on  that  very  day,  I  hung  back,  and  moved  towards  the 
place  where  she  was  standing. 

When  she  saw  me  approach,  her  eye  was  fixed  t  upon  me  ;  but, 
alas  !  her  look  was  so  altered  and  so  distant  that  it  froze  the  life- 
blood  to  my  heart,  and  when  in  her  coldest  voice  she  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  anything — 

"  Nothing,  ma'am,"  faltered  I ;  and  I  withdrew. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  appointed  monitor  having  obtained 
a  holiday,  delegated  his  duties  to  Thornton.  When  Mrs.  Went- 
worth entered,  she  appeared  surprised  and  displeased  to  see  him 
so  soon  again  in  that  capacity,  and  asked  him  the  motive,  which 
he  explained  in  a  few  words.  As  I  had  three  days  before  joined 
the  fourth  form,  Thornton  had  desired  me  to  stand  by  him  now, 
that  I  might  repeat  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  the  task  which  she  had 
assigned  to  me  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  then  join  the  class 
which,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  under- 
master  held  for  the  boys  of  the  upper  school.  When  Thornton  had 
answered  her  hasty  inquiry  respecting  himself,  she  turned  to  me 
and  demanded  of  me  coldly  why  I  was  not  standing  at  the  place  to 
which  she  had  consigned  me  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

I  replied  that  I  came  merely  to  repeat  my  task,  as,  during  the 
week  I  had  been  promoted  to  the  fourth  form. 

"  To  the  fourth  form !"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  evidently  much 
surprised.  "  Was  this  done  at  your  desire  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  can  assure  you,"  faltered  I. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  steadfastly  at  Thornton,  and  then  said  i 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  this  is  some  new  scheme  of  yours  ?" 

"  I  have  no  such  power,  madam, "  answered  the  monitor, 
calmly. 

"  Exactly ;  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  did  not  quite  say  that,  madam,"  replied  Thornton,  while  a 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  smile  of  triumph  played  for  an 
instant  upon  his  features.  "  I  must  admit  that  1  concurred  in  the 
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views  of  the  doctor,  and  of  the  French  master,  with  respect  to 
Buckingham's  advancement." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  you  did,  and  I  fully  understand  what  you 
intend ;  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  avail.  No  one 
here,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  fail  in  his  duty  towards  me  with 
impunity." 

"  I  trust,  madam,  that  such  can  be  no  one's  intention." 

"  Mrs.  Wentworth  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  then  desired 
me  to  repeat  my  task,  which  I  did  most  accurately. 

"  You  may  go  now,"  she  then  said.  "  You  have  behaved  very  ill, 
and  for  my  part  I  am  delighted  to  be  no  longer  responsible  in  any 
way  for  you ;  but  remember  that  this  contrivance  of  your  new 
friend  may  not  be  as  successful  as  you  both  no  doubt  imagine,  for 
my  eye  will  still  be  upon  you." 

"  I  don't  care,"  answered  I,  deeply  irritated  and  vexed  at  this 
harsh  farewell. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  find  some  means  to  make  you  care,"  replied  she, 
in  her  sternest  voice  ;  and  I  withdrew. 

Thus  ended  my  connection  with  Mrs.  Wentworth's  class. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Look  here,  lago, 

All  my  fond  love  I  thus  do  blow  to  Heaven. 
Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell  !~OTHELLO. 

ON  the  following  day,  no  message  having  been  delivered  to  me 
from  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  I  waited  as  usual  on  her  to  receive  my 
weekly  allowance,  and  I  found  her  alone.  She  gave  me  my 
accustomed  two  shillings,  and  then,  handing  to  me  the  whole  of 
the  money,  said ; — 

"  You  had  better  take  the  remainder  also ;  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
charge  of  it  any  more." 

"  But  please,  ma'am,  I  do  not  know  where  to  put  it,"  muttered 
I,  much  grieved  at  this  new  mark  of  her  irreconcilable  displeasure. 

"Do  as  you  please,"  continued  she ;  "  I  suppose  your  friend 
Thornton  can  keep  it  for  you.  Come,  take  it  away." 

I  seized  the  money  in  very  despair,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  appeared  not  to  understand  the  feeling  which 
swelled  my  boyish  heart.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct, 
sir  ? "  said  she  impatiently  ;  "  leave  my  room,  and  never  come  near 
me  again.  I  see  your  aunt  was  quite  right,  and  that  you  are  not 
lit  to  be  in  company  with  a  lady." 

I  withdrew,  without  finding  the  means  of  offering  any  explana- 
tion, and  shortly  afterwards  my  money,  which  was  in  gold,  and 
had  been  rescued  from  the  fireplace  by  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth,- was  delivered  to  Thornton  for  my  use.  ^As  soon  as  we 
met,  my  friend  inquired  into  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
this  trust  devolving  upon  him.  Having  listened  very  attentively 
to  my  tale,— 
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"  My  poor  Buckingham,"  said  he,  "  there  really  is  a  fate  upon  you 
in  your  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Wentworth.  She  either  totally  mis- 
understands your  character,  or  else  she  is  so  deeply  offended,  with 
fou,  that  she  wilfully  misconstrues  all  you  say  and  do ;  however, 
must  tell  you  that  your  words  are  not  always  as  judicious  as 
your  intentions.  I  do  not  think  it  was  wise  or  right  to  defy  her, 
as  you  did  yesterday." 

"  I  defy  her  ?"  cried  I,  in  the  greatest  astonishment. 

"  Why,  yes ;  when  she  told  vou  that  her  eye  would  still  be 
upon  you,  was  it  not  absolute  defiance  to  answer,  that  you  did  not 
care  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  had  no  such  intention.  I  thought  all  she  said  to  you 
and  to  me  very  unkind  and  very  unfair,  and  was  very  much  hurt 
by  her  manner ;  still  I  meant  only  to  say  that  I  had  nothing  to 
conceal  from  her,  and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  scrutiny  she 
threatened." 

"  I  fear  that  could  scarcely  be  her  interpretation ;  however,  what 
is  said  cannot  be  unsaid :  the  great  point  is  that  you  should  keep 
as  clear  of  her  as  possible.  You  will  now  only  meet  at  dinner,  and 
on  Sunday  mornings,  when  you  must  be  most  cautious  as  to  your 
behaviour  and  appearance.  She  is  fully  aware  of  our  motives  for 
withdrawing  you  from  her  class,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
cautious  in  testifying  her  resentment." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  misfortunes  seldom  come  alone.  I 
was  fated,  about  this  time  to  encounter  fresh  difficulties  in  another 
quarter.  The  boy  with  whom  I  had  fought  on  the  first  day  I  had 
passed  at  Ashton,  and  whose  name  was  Butler,  had  never  recovered 
from  the  mortification  he  had  endured  in  being  apparently  defeated 
by  a  new-comer,  and  had  often  been  taunted  since  on  this  point  by 
the  school.  I  had  constantly  remarked  that  he  was  seeking  some 
new  cause  of  quarrel  with  me ;  but  while  I  was  happy  and  pros- 
perous, I  little  heeded  his  manner  towards  me.  I  suppose  about 
this  time  I  was  less  enduring,  for,  upon  a  slight  provocation  on 
his  part,  my  blood  rose,  our  contest  was  renewed,  and  we  deter- 
mined upon  a  fresh  and  regular  encounter.  Thornton,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  all  the  circumstances,  did  not  dissuade  me  from  attempt- 
ing finally  to  establish  my  character  with  my  untiring  aggressor : 
we  therefore  met,  and  fought  selon  les  regies.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  conflict,  my  adversary  declared  himself  fairly  vanquished, 
but  we  both  of  us  bore  away  many  a  token  of  the  well-contested 
action. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  when  Mrs.  Wentworth  approached 
me,  during  the  inspection  of  the  boys  previous  to  being  conducted 
to  church — 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  a  figure  Buckingham  is,"  exclaimed  she ; 
rt  there  is  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  in  his  face.  Surely  he  can- 
not have  washed  it  during  the  week ! " 

The  captain  of  the  school,  who  usually  attended  Mrs.  Went- 
worth on  these  occasions,  came  to  my  assistance,  and  •  explained 
how  it  was  that  I  was  thus  disfigured.  She  immediately  inquired 
if  Rochford  had  been  my  antagonist;  but  this  the  captain,  who 
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was  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  was  enabled  most  positively  to 
deny. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  continued  Mrs.  Wentworth,  "  that 
he  should  often  expose  himself  to  be  thus  treated  by  his  school- 
fellows. However  that  may  be,  he  shall  not  disgrace  the  school  by 
going  to  church  in  such  a  state  as  this." 

I  was  much  mortified  at  these  expressions  of  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
and  answered,  in  a  less  respectful  tone,  perhaps,  than  was  due  to 
her,  that  I  could  not  help  my  face  being  bruised. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  in  this  impertinent  manner ;  I  won't  endure 
it.  Go  back  to  the  schoolroom,  and  sit  there  while  we  are  at 
church." 

I  reluctantly  obeyed  this  order,  and  had  two  long  hours  to  muse 
in  solitude  upon  my  fallen  fortunes.  Far  greater,  however,  was 
my  consternation  when,  on  the  following  morning,  I  heard  my 
name  called  over  from  the  fatal  report.  So  intense  was  my  astonish- 
ment, that  it  was  necessary  for  the  monitor  to  repeat  the  summons 
in  a  loud  voice,  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it 
was  really  addressed  to  me.  When  my  turn  came,  I  saw  that 
Dr.  Wentworth  was  annoyed  at  being  called  upon  to  inflict  the 
contemplated  punishment  upon  me ;  he  looked  attentively  at  the 
list,  as  if  hoping  that  it  might  be  incorrect,  and  asked  me  how  I 
had  managed  to  offend  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  was,  at  first,  so  fond 
of  me. 

I  answered :  "  that  I  never  intended  to  displease  her,  and  that  I 
was  much  surprised  at  finding  my  name  on  the  report." 

"  Well,  wen,  it  is  your  first  fault,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  remit 
the  punishment,  and  I  dare  say,  she  will  not  object." 

I  much  feared  that  the  doctor  was  not  interpreting  very  exactly 
his  wife's  intentions,  but  I  lost  no  time  in  regaining  my  place, 
overjoyed  at  this  narrow  escape. 

When  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  this  most  unexpected 
occurrence  had  thrown  me,  I  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  head 
master  lor  the  indulgence  he  had  just  shown  me ;  but  the  persever- 
ing unkindness  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  the  determination  she  so 
clearly  evinced  of  bringing  upon  me  a  disgraceful  and  unmerited 
punishment,  had  now  wounded  me  to  the  heart.  I  felt  that  all  my 
former  love  was  dead  within  me,  and  the  whole  pride  of  my  so^l 
revolted  at  the  bare  notion  that  I  should  make  any  further  attempt 
to  conciliate  such  relentless  animosity.  I  sought,  therefore,  no 
new  opportunity  of  addressing  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  if  our  eyes 
still  met,  mine  must  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  resentment  and 
defiance  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  me. 

For  about  a  fortnight  I  was  exposed  to  no  new  adventure,  and  I 
fondly  hoped  that  the  tide  of  my  fortunes  had  turned  again,  when 
a  fresh  incident  occurred,  more  fatal  in  its  consequence  that  any 
which  had  yet  befallen  me. 

It  was  upon  a  Sunday  morning ;  I  had  as  usual  attended  with 
the  greatest  precision  to  my  dress,  and  my  appearance  was  quite 
irreproachable,  when  unfortunately,  it  being  rather  late  when  we 
were  summoned  to  the  inspection,  I  slipped  at  the  outer  door  of 
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the  schoolroom.  I  rushed  in  with  my  comrades,  effacing  as 
nastily  and  as  effectually  as  I  could,  the  traces  which  this  accident 
had  left  upon  my  hands  and  clothes,  but  on  that  day  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  brow  was  unusually  clouded.  "When  she  approached  me, 
she  gave  one  glance  at  my  disorderly  appearance,  and  desired  my 
name  to  be  reported. 

I  raised  my  hands  which  had  ^been  slightly  cut  by  my  fall, 
but  their  appearance  scarcely  justified  me,  and  before  I  could  utter 
a  word  of  explanation,  Mrs.  "Wentworth  recommended  me  not  to 
make  matters  worse  by  my  impertinence,  and  passed  on. 

Unfortunately  the  captain  was  absent  on  that  day ;  I  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  monitor,  who  was  replacing  him ; 
but  he  was  one  of  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  most  faithful  subjects,  and  an 
impatient  sign  to  be  silent,  and  to  go  and  brush  my  clothes,  was 
his  only  answer  to  my  attempted  expostulation.  This  really 
unmerited  act  of  severity  made  me  desperate.  I  felt  that  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  against  Mrs.  "Wentworth's  determination  to 
subject  me  to  the  doom  I  had  as  yet  succeeded  in  averting,  and  I 
resolved  upon  making  no  further  effort  to  withstand  it. 

"When  the  fatal  moment  was  approaching  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  I  observed  Thornton  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  doctor.  I  saw  by  the  light  of  his  expanded  eye,  and  by 
the  animation  of  his  glowing  countenance,  that  he  was  discussing 
some  matter  which  appeared  to  him  of  paramount  interest,  and  I 
guessed  that  I  was  myself  the  object  of  his  ardent  appeal ;  but  the 
head  master  was  evidently  inflexible  this  time.  I  was  summoned, 
with  seven  of  my  companions,  the  greatest  number  ^which  had 
ever  been  reported  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  was  in  my  turn 
called  upon  to  prepare  for  the  appointed  punishment.  I  then 
learned  how  ffreat  are  the  force  of  example,  and  the  mysterious 
influence  of  discipline !  When  I  had  first  beheld  this  penalty 
inflicted  upon  my  schoolfellows,  I  had  been  amazed  at  what  I 
considered  their  tame  submission,  and  had  almost  vowed  that  no 
earthly  power  should  ever  exact  from  me  such  resignation  as  long 
as  I  had  strength  to  resist.  But  now,  the  thought  of  entering  into 
an  unavailing  and  unbecoming  struggle  never  crossed  my  mind, 
and  one  look  from  the  monitor  insured  the  required  obedience. 

When  I  repaired  to  the  playground  on  that  day,  I  was  joined  by 
Thornton,  with  whom  I  had  not  conversed  for  some  time. 

"Well,  my  poor  Rockingham,"  said  he,  patting  me  upon  the 
head,  "  it  can't  be  helped,  and  it  is  all  over  now.  She  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  so,  and  a  wilful  woman  must  have  her 
way,  as  we  have  both  yet  to  learn,  perhaps  in  more  momentous 
circumstances.  I  see  that  you  are  much  grieved  and  dispirited ; 
let  me  recommend  you  to  think  no  more  about  it — the  more  so  that 
I  believe  she  has  really  done  with  you  now.  As  to  your  com- 
panion, Mordaunt,  I  fear  that  he  will  cut  his  throat  with  despair ; 
his  case  was  still  harder,  for  his  clothes  were  quite  clean,  but  worn 
out,  and  he  never  was  flogged  before,  during  four  years  that  he 
has  been  here.  Go  to  him  and  try  to  restore  his  spirits,  for  I  haye 
quite  failed  in  comforting  him." 
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But  the  mood  in  which  I  found  my  younger  companion  was  far 
more  congenial  to  my  wounded  spirit  than  the  sagacious  and 
temperate  counsels  of  my  protector.  On  that  fatal  morning,  when 
my  eye  had  for  a  moment  met  that  of  Mordaunt,  it  had  been 
arrested,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  own  distress,  by  the  more  than 
boyish  sternness  and  resolution  which  his  look  displayed.  I  was 
still  more  struck  now  by  the  concentrated  and  desperate  energy 
which  was  revealed  in  his  manner  and  bearing. 

"  I  was  wishing  to  see  you,  Buckingham,"  said  he.  "  We  have 
both  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  been  most  unjustly  flogged,  and 
thanks  to  the  same  person.  If  we  have  the  means  of  being 
revenged  upon  her,  I  suppose  that  you  will  join  ? " 

The  spirit  which  had  long  been  slumbering  within  me  was 
fully  awakened  at  this  appeal,  and  I  unhesitatingly  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  Seven  of  us  were  reported  by  her  alone,  yesterday,"  said 
Mordaunt.  "  Of  these,  four  can  be  depended  upon — I  include  you 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  in  t  your  last  fight  with  Butler,  and 
this  number  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  We  had 
better  not  be  seen  too  much  together  now.  If  you  will  not  fail  me, 
I  will  call  you  up  to-night  about  twelve,  and  in  less  than  an  hour, 
we  will  give  some  account  of  the  garden,  which  is  the  only  thing 
she  cares  for." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  answered  I.  "  Am  I  understand  that  we  are 
to  do  some  damage  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  garden  ? " 

"Exactly,  said  he. 

"  Oh,  then,  I  would  rather  not  be  of  the  party." 

"  Indeed !  "  retorted  Mordaunt,  with  a  IOOK  of  deep  sarcasm. 
"  Yery  well,  I  suppose,  at  least,  I  can  depend  upon  your  keeping 
our  secret ;  "  and  ne  withdrew. 

When  we  went  in  to  dinner,  I  observed  Mrs.  Wentworth  look 
hard  at  me  and  address  a  question  to  the  doctor,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  fancied  I  then  saw  such  a 
smile  of  derision  and  triumph  play  upon  her  lips,  that  all  my 
blood  glowed  rc^my  veins,  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  yet  be 
revenged.  The  instant  dinner  was  over,  I  sought  out  Mordaunt, 
and  told  him  that  I  would  join  him  that  night  at  any  cost.  He  at 
first  declined  my  offer,  but  seeing  that  I  was  in  earnest  and  much 
excited,  he  at  length  acceded  to  my  wishes. 

No  sooner  was  I  alone,  than  my  eyes  were  again  opened  to  the 
true  character  of  the  proposed  adventure,  and  I  was  more  than 
once  tempted,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  with  Thornton.  I  felt,  however,  notwithstanding  my 
recollection  of  the  conversation  I  had  overheard  between  him  and 
the  captain  on  the  first  day,  that  he  would  most  strenuously  dis- 
approve of  and  oppose  the  execution  of  Mor daunt' s  scheme,  and  I 
considered  myself,  on  this  account,  doubly  pledged  to  observe  the 
secrecy  I  had  promised.  When  we  retired  to  rest,  I  determined  to 
be  awake,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action  at  Mordaunt's  first  call ;  but 
nature  and  habit  were  stronger  than  my  resolution,  and  I  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  sleep,  when  a  low  whisper  from  my  compa- 
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nion  aroused  me.  Seeing  Mordaunt  at  my  pillow  already  dressed, 
I  rose,  slipped  on  my  clothes,  and  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
staircase  without  disturbing  the  heavy  slumbers  of  our  good- 
natured  captain,  who  acted  as  superintendent  of  our  room.  "We 
had  still  two  confederates  to  arouse,  and  these  slept  in  the  room 
with  Thornton.  As  Mordaunt  was  preparing  to  enter  this  cham- 
ber, I  observed  to  him  in  a  whisper,  that  it  appeared  to  me  more 
prudent  in  every  respect,  to  proceed  alone  in  the  execution  of  our 
plans. 

"  You  are  right,  I  think,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  too  late  now— all 
had  been  settled  with  them  before  I  spoke  to  you,  and  they  will 
never  forgive  me  if  I  start  without  them.  Beside,  we  may  as 
well  be  four,  so  as  to  show  some  fight  if  the  monitors  come  upon 
us." 

Unwilling  to  prolong  the  discussion,  I  made  no  further  objection, 
and  Mordaunt  soon  after  returned,  followed  by  our  two  other  asso- 
ciates. "With  silent  steps  we  glided  down  the  stairs,  and  gently 
unlocking  the  door  to  the  garden,  were  soon  intently  engaged  in 
our  work  of  destruction.  I  had  conceived  that  the  war  was  to  be 
waged  merely  against  Mrs.  Wentworth's  flower-beds,  but  Mor- 
daunt's  revenge  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied.  With  a  knife 
that  he  had  sharpened  for  the  occasion  during  the  whole  afternoon, 
the  stems  of  the  rarest  creepers,  the  boughs  of  the  choicest  fruit- 
trees  were  severed,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  greenhouse  itself 
lacerated  in  every  direction.  I  attempted  expostulation,  but  was 
answered  only  by  a  hoarse  laugh  of  intense  gratification. 

"  I  will  go  no  further,  Mordaunt,"  said  I,  when  I  ascertained  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition. 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  he,  coldly.  N 

I  would  have  arrested  his  hand,  but  he  struck  mine  roughly 
aside. 

"  See  here,"  said  he,  suddenly. 

My  eyes  followed  his,  and  in  the  faint  light  of  one  struggling 
moonbeam  we  discerned  a  dark  figure  issuing  from  the  house,  and 
following  fast  upon  our  traces. 

"  A  monitor,"  cried  our  fearless  leader.  "  Close  upon  him,  and 
we  shall  be  more  than  a  match  for  him." 

But  Thornton  was  not  alone  :  the  stalworth  captain  was  soon  at 
his  side,  and  seized  one  of  our  party.  Mordaunt  and  I  were  secured 
by  Thornton ;  the  fourth,  gliding  under  the  bushes,  contrived  to 
escape. 

"  How  many  have  you,  captain  ? "  said  Thornton. 

"  Only  one,  and  I  thought  I  saw  four." 

"  I  think  not ;  I  have  two  ;  but  I  can't  see  any  others,"  replied 
Thornton. 

"  Well,  we  must  secure  those  we  have,  and  identify  them.  ^  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  desperate  business  ;  my  fellow  was  cutting 
the  stem  of  a  fig-tree  when  I  seized  him." 

The  night  was  again  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  we  thought  it  impos- 
sible for  our  captors  to  recognise  us  until  we  reached  the  house, 
where  a  light  was  kept  always  burningo 
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I  shall  make  a  struggle  at  the  doorway,"  whispered  Mordaunt 

as  goocTas  his  word,  and  as  we  approached  the  door  he 
made  a  desperate  efcort  to  break  away.  . 

"  Now  then,  Mordaunt,  lor  this  must  be  you/    said  Thornton  ; 
you  had  better  stay  quiet,  for  you  know  that  jou  are  no  mate] 

s    of  m 


^Ovlrfoyed  at  this  opportunity  of  escape,  I  *JM^.^*^g|jl 
folding  my  clothes  with  more  than-usual  care  upon  the  stool  by  my 

of  M»,d™t  on  %    .oto 


, 

*  I  think  so,  sir,  but  I  won't  be  positive. 
'  At  all  events,  two  are  secured." 

*  Three,  sir  ;  I  had  one  and  Thornton  two. 

' 


r°<?pShaps  I  can  assist  your  memory,"  rejoined  she,  walking 
straight  u>  to  my  bed.    "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to 

*^^^t$^    *  Why,  here  are  Rockingham's 
clothes,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  rather  disorderly  state. 
"I  can't  say  that  that  strikes  me  at  all,"  interposed  the  head 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  slightly  raised  my  bed-clothes,  and 
an^  "the  beating  of  his  heart,  and 

^hS  been  keeping  upon  it  "  resumed  the  doctor.    ••  I 
really  cannot  believe  that  iockingham  has  been  engaged  in  such  a 

bU"Tnd  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it,"'  replied  his  wife. 

"Perhaps  then,ma'am,"  said  Thornton,  "Rockingham ^had 
better  getPup,  and  stay  with  the  two  others,  at  least  unal  we  can 
find  some  more  suspicious  symptoms  elsewhere.  , 

"  I  think  so,  most  decidedly,"  answered  Mrs.  Wentwoith. 

I  slowly  rose  and  dressed  myself,  in  sad  despair  at  my  detection, 
and  still  more  at  the  apparent  desertion  of  my  triend. 

The  search  was  continued,  and  the  appearance  of  every  boy,  as 
he  lay  hi  bed,  carefuUy  scrutinized,  but  no  further  indication  could 
be  discovered. 
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~  "  You  think  that  they  came  only  from  this  room  and  from  yours?" 
said  the  doctor  to  Thornton. 

"  I  do,  sir,"  answered  the  latter.  "  I  was  first  aroused  by  foot- 
steps moving  at  the  door  of  our  room  ;  I  got  up,  and  finding  two 
"boys  missing,  I  went  out  on  the  staircase,  and  observed  that  the 
door  of  the  captain's  room  was  half  open.  This  induced  me  to 
•wake  him  up,  and  our  search  soon  led  us  into  the  garden." 

"  Still,  the  missing  boy  may  have  come  from  another  room,"  said 
the  doctor. 

Just  then,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  was  a  little  before  us,  ex- 
claimed, "  Look  here.  Here  is  a  boy  in  bed  with  his  waistcoat  on, 
and  his  hands  properly  stained  too." 

"  That  will  do,  I  think,"  resumed  the  doctor.  And  our  luckless 
companion,  whose  guilt  was  now  fully  written  upon  his  countenance, 
was  ordered  to  get  up  and  join  us. 

"  We  have  them  all  now,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  and  one 
over,  perhaps ;  what  shall  we  do  with  them,  sir?" 

"  Lock  them  up  in  the  schoolroom  till  to-morrow  morning," 
answered  the  head  master,  and  then  we  will  see  how  we  are  to  dis- 
pose of  the  case,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  Now, 
good  night  to  you  both." 

For  the  rest  of  that  long  dismal  night,  I  remained  in  the  cold 
schoolroom,  with  my  three  associates.  While  two  of  these  dis- 
cussed anxiously  with  me  the  probable  penalty  in  store  for  t  us, 
Mor  daunt' s  gloomy  silence  was  broken  by  one  single  observation, 
computing  the  number  of  young  fruit-trees  which  he  trusted  that 
he  had  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  the  whole  host  of  Hatred  stood  hard  by 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled 

With  that  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye.— BYRON. 

AT  lasHhe  gloomy  daylight  struggled  through  the  high  windows 
of  our  prison,  but  it  brought  no  consolation  with  it.  When  seven 
o'clock  struck,  and  as  our  companions  were  entering  the  schoolroom, 
we  were  summoned  to  the  head  master's  private  study.  We  found 
him  there  in  close  conversation  with  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  Thorn- 
ton. We  were  commanded  to  stand  apart,  but  we  were  not  so  far 
off  as  to  prevent  my  overhearing  the  principal  observations  which 
fell  from  each.  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  addressing  her  husband  as 
we  entered. 

"  I  wish  I  could  at  least  persuade  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  she,  "to 
speak  openly,  and  not  to  insinuate.  Does  he  think,  or  not,  that 
the  boys  have  any  grievance  to  urge,  which  is  an  excuse  for  such 
conduct?" 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  speak  quite  frankly,"  replied  Thornton,  "  I 
think,  madam,  that  nothing  can  possibly  excuse  the  proceedings 
of  last  night ;  but  I  also  believe  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  ever 
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have  been  contemplated  if  the  boys  did  not  conceive  themselves  in 
some  way  aggrieved." 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  they  think  themselves  aggrieved," 
retorted  Mrs.  Wentworth,  impatiently,  "but  whether  they  really 
have  any  just  cause  of  complaint.  1  wish  you  would  say  at  once 
whether  you  think  they  have  or  have  not." 

"  Well,  madam,  as  you  wish  me  to  say  what  I  think,  I  believe 
that  a  little  less  severity  shown  to  the  younger  boys  might  tend 
better  to  insure  the  object  we  all  have  in  view.  Eight  boys  were 
reported  on  Sunday  to  the  head  master ;  that  certainly  is  an  un- 
usual number." 

"  And  pray  what  does  that  prove,  except  that  on  Sunday  the 
appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  boys  were  worse  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion  ?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  reported  none  that 
did  not  most  fully  deserve  it,  and  I  stated  distinctly  my  motives ; 
it  rested  with  Dr.  Wentworth  to  punish  them  or  not,  as  he 
thought  fit." 

I  here  remarked  that  the  head  master  interposed,  but  I  could  not 
gather  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  am  in  the  wrong,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
in  a  more  audible  voice.  "  All  this  only  shows  how  right  I  was, 
when  I  determined  at  first  to  have  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with 
the  school ;  it  really  is  not  my  province,  and  I  have  said  so  a  hun- 
dred times." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Isabella,"  said  the  doctor,  "  no  one  has 
intended  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  you.  You  well  know  my 
reasons  for  wishing  to  have  your  assistance,  which  is  most  invalu- 
able to  me  :  the  school  has  never  thriven  so  well  before,  and  I  am 
sure  that  more  than  half  of  the  last  pupils  were  sent  here  by  their 
mothers  in  consequence  of  the  care  and  attention  which  you  are 
known  to  bestow  upon  the  boys." 

"Very  well,  then,  if  I  am  to  interfere,  which  is  by  your  order, 
and  not  by  my  wish,  I  am  determined  not  to  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock of,  as  I  was  at  first." 

Thornton  here  added  a  few  words,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  just^  before  by  the  head 
master  ;  and  Dr.  Wentworth,  having  made  a  sign  to  mark  that  we 
might  possibly  overhear  the  conversation,  if  it  were  prolonged, 
commanded  us  to  approach. 

"  You,  Mordaunt,"  said  he,  "  seem  to  me  to  have  been  the  leader 
in  this  nefarious  business." 

"  I  was,  sir." 

"  And  these  boys  were  with  you  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  say,  sir." 

"  Well,  we  will  come  to  that  presently.  What  may  have  bees 
your  motives  ? " 

"  I  wished  clearly  to  show,  sir,  a  strong  sense  of  the  unfair 
treatment  I  have  met  with.  I  have  been  here  more  than  three 
years,  always  doing  my  duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  I  did 
not  deserve  the  unjust  punishment  I  received  yesterday." 

"  The  punishment  was  fully  merited,"  replied  the  head  master ; 
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"but  still  I  should  have  remitted  it,  had  it  been  your  first 
fault." 

"  When  I  was  reported  before,"  said  Mordaunt,"  "  which  is  now 
more  than  two  years  ago,  I  did  not  deserve  it  more  than  I  did  on 
Sunday ;  and  that  the  writing-master  has  fully  admitted  since." 

"  These  are  details,"  returned  Dr.  Wentworth,  "  into  which  I 
.  cannot  enter  now.  Your  present  offence  you  do  not  pretend  to 
deny ;  it  is  one  of  open  rebellion,  and  you  must  prepare  to  leave 
the  school  immediately." 

The  same  doom  was  passed  upon  my  two  other  luckless  com- 
panions. I  was  awaiting  the  fatal  moment  when  it  would  also  be 
pronounced  upon  me,  but  the  captain,  who,  after  having  ushered 
us  in,  had  found  means  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Thornton, 
came  forward  and  said : — 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  your  suspicions  have  fallen  upon  Rock- 
ingham  principally  under  the  impression  that  I  had  distinctly 
beheld  a  fourth  boy  in  the  garden.  Now  I  have  already  said,  and 
must  repeat,  that  I  cannot  at  all  answer  for  having  seen  more  than 
three," 

"Well,  what  is  to  be  done?"  said  the  doctor.  "Mrs.  Went- 
worth certainly  thought  Rockingham's  appearance  very  suspicious 
last  night." 

"  I  did,"  replied  she,  "  but  I  do  not  wish  any  decision  to  be  come 
to  upon  my  opinion  only.  I  am  aware,"  continued  she  glancing  at 
Thornton,  "that  I  am  reckoned  to  have  shown  some  severity  to 
this  boy  ;  God  knows  how  anxious  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  treat 
him  with  every  kindness,  until  bad  advice  and  bad  example  had 
led  him  astray.  I  shall  say  nothing  one  way  or  another  with 
respect  to  him." 

"  The  best  plan,"  said  the  doctor,  "  would  be  to  interrogate  him, 
and  see  what  account  he  can  give  of  himself." 

"  Would  that  be  according  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ? "  said  Thornton,  with  a  smile,  and  guessing  that  the 
head  master  was  not  very  anxious  to  press  the  matter  much 
farther. 

"Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps.  Look  here,  Thornton:  you  have 
some  influence  over  the  boy.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands, 
and  you  can  deal  with  it  as  you  think  best." 

I  was  hapny,  indeed,  to  retire  with  my  Mend,  and  could  scarcely 
bring  myselt  to  believe  that  the  impending  fate  had  been  averted. 

"  You  must  be  mad,  absolutely  mad,"  said  Thornton  to  me,  when 
we  were  alone  in  the  passage,  "  to  have  run  your  head  into  such  a 
noose.  Do  you  know  you  owe  me  some  credit  for  having  pulled 
you  through.  Had  I  appeared  to  side  with  you  at  first,  you  would 
infallibly  have  been  convicted,  were  it  only  through  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  spirit  of  contradiction.  Now,  for  God's  sake,  do  be  more 
careful,  for  you  have  already  really  cfeserved  to  be  expelled." 

I  thanked  Thornton  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  pro- 
tection he  had  again  afforded  me,  and  vowed  most  earnestly  and 
most  sincerely  to  avoid  any  similar  offence. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  rumoured  in  the  school  that  Mordaunt's 
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two  companions  in  misfortune  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  their 
parents,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  but  that  he 
himself  had  applied  for  the  commutation,  which  they  had  declined 
to  do.  Not  understanding'  this  last  expression,  I  made  several 
inquiries  with  respect  to  its  bearing',  and  ascertained  from  my 
companions  the  following  particulars. 

When  the  school  at  Ashton  had  been  originally  founded,  one  of 
the  standing  laws  then  framed  had  decreed,  that  any  boy  guilty 
of  an  act  of  rebellion,  or  whose  name  should  be  reported  to  the 
head  master  for  ill  conduct  t  three  times  in  one  week,  should  be 
expelled.  The  severity  of  this  rule  was,  at  first,  not  unintentional, 
as,  by  its  application,  not  only  a  very  strict  discipline  was  main- 
tained, but  several  vacancies  were  jrom  time  to  time  created. 
When,  however,  the  practice  of  receiving  pupils  was  introduced, 
though  it  was  impossible  not  still  to  administer  equal  justice  to  all 
the  boys,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  adhere  to  this  regulation, 
the  consequences  of  which  might  expose  the  school  to  serious 
pecuniary  sacrifices. 

Thus  several  pupils  having  been  dismissed  within  one  year,  a 
meeting  of  the  guardians  was  called.  It  was  there  determined, 
that  though  no  power  absolutely  existed  to  annul  the  original  rule, 
it  might  still  be  partially  modified  in  practice,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  any  boy,  between  the  age  of  nine  and  thirteen,  who 
should  be  sentenced  to  be  expelled,  might,  upon  a  written  applica- 
tion from  himself,  and  with  the  specific  consent  of  his  parents,  be 
re-admitted  into  the  school,  after  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  far 
more  rigorous  than  the  ordinary  flogging. 

The  guardians  being  principally  officers  had,  in  drawing  up  this 
modified  article,  defined  and  provided  for  with  great  minuteness, 
the  details  and  circumstances  of  this  punishment,  in  imitation  of 
the  rules  laid  down  on  similar  occasions  in  the  two  services.  They 
had,  however,  decided  that  the  utmost  amount  of  lashes  to  which 
any  boy  could  be  thus  subjected,  was  eight  for  the  under  school, 
and  fourteen  for  the  upper.  It  was  upon  these  terms  that  Mor- 
daunt  had  applied  for  permission  to  remain  on  at  Ashton  ;  and  as 
his  former  conduct  had  been  remarkably  orderly  and  regular,  his 
request  was  acceded  to. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  were  first  apprised  of  the  forth- 
coming ceremony,  by  the  entrance  of  a  bluff- visaged  personage, 
whom  we  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Wentworth's  brother,  and  the  surgeon 
of  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  were  desired  to  leave  our  seats 
and  to  stand  in  a  circle  round  the  small  platform  opposite  the  fire- 
place. The  captain  and  the  monitor  for  the  day  were  then 
despatched  for  the  culprit,  and  Mordaunt  was  introduced,  rather 
paler  than  usual,  but  having  in  no  way  lost  his  habitual  look  of 
dogged  resolution.  He  was  told  to  approach  Dr.  Wentworth,  who 
was  standing  by  his  desk,  where  a  monitor  was  placed  to  draw  up 
a  minute  of  the  proceedings,  which  was  always  kept. 

"  You  have  applied,  sir,"  said  the  head  master,  "to  receive  the 
punishment  provided  for  in  the  10th  modified  article  of  the  rules  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir." 
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*  This  is  your  letter  ?'* 
'  It  is,  sir." 

1  You  persist  in  this  wish  ? " 

*  I  do,  sir." 

'And  you  still  affirm  that  you  have  no  relations  at  all  in 
England?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Here  some  difficulty  appeared  to  occur,  and  several  observations 
were  exchanged  between  Dr.  Wentworth,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  under-master.  The  last  question  was  then  a^ain  addressed  to 
the  culprit,  who  answered  still  with  the  same  hrmness  and  pre- 
cision, that  his  aunt,  who  had  obtained  his  admission,  had  died  the 
year  before,  and  that  the  only  other  relative  he  had  ever  heard  of 
was  an  uncle,  then  serving  in  India.  Mordaunt's  replies  having 
been  read  over  to  him  by  the  monitor,  and  signed  by  himself, 
orders  were  given  by  the  head  master  to  proceed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  rin^  formed  by  the  whole  school,  Dr.  Went- 
worth stationed  himself  with  two  masters  and  two  of  the  monitors, 
while  the  surgeon  as  well  as  the  under-master,  whose  duty  it  was 
on  these  occasions  to  inflict  the  punishment,  ascended  the  small 
platform.  Thither  Mordaunt  was  conducted  by  the  two  monitors 
who  still  accompanied  him.  By  their  direction  he  took  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  bared  his  shoulders  to  the  waist,  and  gave  up 
his  hands,  which  were  bound  with  a  rope  firmly  secured  to  an  iron 
hook  fixed  for  that  purpose  in  the  wall.  A  horsewhip  was  then 
handed  to  the  under-master,  who  slowly  and  with  some  force 
applied  on  the  bare  shoulders  before  him  the  prescribed  number  of 
strokes. 

During  the  first  seven  $  lashes,  Mordaunt  evinced  no  other 
symptoms  of  the  acute  pain  which  he  was  undergoing,  than  the 
shudder  which  ran  through  his  whole  frame  at  each  blow.  A 
pause  of  two  minutes  was  then  allowed,  and  he  was  offered  a  glass 
of  water,  which  he  declined.  When  the  punishment  was  resumed, 
either  the  sufferings  were  greater  from  their  repetition,  or  the 
strength  of  our  schoolfellow  was  failing,  for  we  distinctly  heard  a 
deep  moan  follow  each  lash,  and  his  arms  being  finally  released,  he 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  monitors  to  the  ground. 

In  a  moment,  however,  he  recovered  his  firmness,  and  arose.  As 
I  was  standing  close  by,  I  heard  one  of  the  monitors  whisper  to 
him,  that  if  he  would  go  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  she  would  apply 
something  to  his  shoulders. 

"  I  want  no  assistance  from  her,"  answered  Mor daunt ^savagely ; 
and  as  he  drew  his  coarse  cotton  shirt  over  him,  I  distinctly  saw 
the  slight  bloody  lines  with  which  it  was  immediately  marked. 

j  Every  circumstance  of  this  punishment  had  been  evidently  com- 
bined so  as  to  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  awe  to  the  youthful 
beholders,  and  in  this  respect  it  certainly  was  generally  successful. 
I  could  observe  that  very  lew  of  my  companions  remained  unmoved, 
and  I  myself  may  still  say,  after  the  many  perils  and  trials  to 
which  I  have  since  been  subjected,  that  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a 
sight  which  more  deeply  affected  me, 
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Late  in  the  afternoon,  Mordaunt  was  restored  to  the  playground. 
I  approached  him  with  a  feeling1  amounting  almost  to  reverence, 
and  testified  my  deep  admiration  at  the  extraordinary  firmness 
which  he  had  displayed  :  his  only  answer  was  to  express  his  hap- 
piness that  I  had  succeeded  in  escaping  a  similar  fate.  Observing 
that  he  was  still  more  taciturn  than  usual,  I  soon  left  him  and 
wandered  alone  to  the  low  wall  which  separated  the  playground 
from  the  road.  There  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  around 
me  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Wentworth  driving  up  in  her  pony  chaise  on 
her  return  home.  Scarcely  had  she  gone  by  when  a  heavy  stone, 
thrown  with  great  force  from  behind  me,  flew  close  by  my  head, 
and  passing  within  a  very  few  inches  of  her  face,  lit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  I  turned  round  immediately  and  saw  a  boy, 
whom  I  easily  recognised,  concealing  himself  behind  the  low  wall 
a  few  yards  from  me. 

" Good  God !  Mordaunt,"  said  I,  "is  it  possible  that  you  threw 
that  stone?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  missed  her,"  answered  he  coolly :  "  I  should  have 
hit  her  if  my  arm  had  not  been  so  stiff." 

My  blood  ran  cold  at  the  savage  and  determined  vindictiveness 
of  my  companion,  and  though  I  resolved  in  no  way  to  betray  him, 
I  felt  that  no  further  sympathy  could  exist  between  us. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  stone,  and  of 
course  to  report  the  circumstance  to  her  husband ;  the  monitors 
were  accordingly  closely  interrogated;  but  as  no  one  but  myself 
had  witnessed  the  occurrence,  they  could  throw  no  light  upon  the 
matter.  Never  had  I  seen  Dr.  Wentworth  so  deeply  irritated  as 
when  he  denounced  that  evening  to  the  indignation  of  the  school 
the  unknown  miscreant  who  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  act. 
At  that  moment  my  eyes  involuntarily  strayed  in  the  direction  of 
Mordaunt,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  extraordinary  self- 
possession  with  which  he  was  recopying  his  Latin  verses.  How 
little  I  then  thought  that  within  twenty-four  hours  I  should 
myself,  according  to  all  human  evidence,  have  been  found  guilty  of 
a  similar  offence ! 

I  had  before  this  event  remarked,  that  among  the  favourite 
pastimes  of  the  younger  gentlemen,  none  was  more  generally 
popular  than  that  of  throwing  stones ;  the  more  so  perhaps,  that 
the  practice  was  strictly  forbidden.  I  myself  very  seldom  indulged 
in  this  pursuit,  less  I  dare  say  than  any  other  boy  of  my  age. 
However,  on  the  morning  of  the  ill-starred  day  which  followed 
that  upon  which  Mordaunt  had  attempted  the  desperate  act  of 
revenge  I  had  witnessed,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  playground, 
and  prompted  by  I  know  not  what  evil  spirit,  I  could  not  resist 
throwing  a  large  pebble  that  I  was  holding  at  a  swallow  which 
was  soaring  at  some  height  above  me.  Scarcely  had  the  stone  left 
my  hand,  when  again  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  phaeton,  driven  by  her- 
self at  a  rapid  pace,  turned  the  corner  of  the  road  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  playground.  In  breathless  suspense,  I  watched  the  progress 
of  my  missile  while  it  seemed  fatally  attracted  towards  the  fair 
hand  upon  which  it  finally  fell  with  some  force.  I  heard  a  loud 
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scream  of  pain  and  terror — the  reins  fell  from  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
hold— the  horses  started,  and  the  vehicle  flew  swiftly  by,  not, 
however,  before  the  eyes  of  the  affrighted  schoolmistress  had  met 
mine. 

Hardly  less  horror-stricken  than  ^  herself,  I  remained  for  a 
moment*  nailed  to  the  spot  upon  which  I  was  standing.  I  was 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  monitor,  unfortunately  the  very  one 
whom  I  knew  to  be  most  devoted  to  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  is  tolerably  cool,"  said  he ;  "at  all  events 
the  doctor  will  now  know  who  throws  stones  at  his  wife." 

"  I  assure  you,"  exclaimed  I  in  an  agony  of  despair,  "  that  I 
could  have  no  such  intention.  I  threw  the  stone  at  a  swallow." 

"  Well  then  you  made  a  pretty  good  miss  of  it.  Come  in  now, 
and  another  time  do  not  trust  too  much  to  my  back  being  turned." 

I  entered  the  school  plunged  in  the  deepest  gloom ;  soon  after- 
wards the  monitor  was  summoned  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  but  for  the 
present  I  heard  nothing  more  with  respect  to  my  fate.    Happily 
no  question  was  addressed  to  me  in  class  that  day,  for  I  certainly 
could  have  made  no  intelligible  answer.    When  we  returned  to 
the  playground,  I  was  duly  informed  t  by  the  monitor  that  I  must 
expect  another  flogging  on  the  following  morning,  and  perhaps  to 
be  expelled  afterwards. 

In  the  full  paroxysm  of  my  despair  I  rushed  in  search  of 
Thornton.  I  found  him  in  the  very  corner  where  the  fatal  occur- 
rence had  taken  place,  engaged  in  deep  conversation  with  the 
captain,  apparently  explaining  to  him,  by  lines  drawn  in  the 
gravel,  some  complicated  problem  in  geometry.  Both  listened 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  my  story,  and  when  I  had  concluded 
it,  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

II  It  is  a  bad  business  enough,  Thornton,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Indeed  it  is ;  every  circumstance  and  every  appearance  are 
against  him.  What  can  be  done  ? ' ' 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  flrst  see  what  Talbot  says,"  replied  the 
captain.  "  He  is  monitor,  is  he  not  ?" 

Answering  in  the  affirmative  I  followed  them,  and  we  soon  found 
Talbot.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  me,  according  to  his  deliberate 
opinion,  throw  the  stone  designedly  at  Mrs.  Wentworth ;  that  1 
had  much  hurt  her,  besides  exposing  her  to  being  run  away  with 
by  her  ponies,  which  had,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  been  fortu- 
nately stopped  by  a  countryman;  that  he  had  consequently 
reported  me  to  the  head  master,  and  that  there  the  matter  must 
rest  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

I  had  already  observed  that  this  monitor  was  not  on  very  good 
terms  either  with  Thornton  or  with  the  captain  ;  I  was,  therefore, 
not  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  nothing  they  said  could  induce 
him  to  alter  his  views  of  the  case. 

"  You  can  see  the  doctor  if  you  choose,"  said  he,  at  last.  "As 
to  me,  my  report  is  made,  and  I  can  now  retract  nothing." 

"  Look  here,"  suddenly  cried  the  captain  :  "  I  verily  believe  she 
is  herself  coming  down  the  road  outside." 

"  She  is  indeed,"  said  Thornton,  "  and  we  must  see  what  can  be 
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whether  he  was  present  at  the  time. 

could  really  Save  intended  throwing  the  stone  at  you  ? 

ha«  Srels'no  use  his  coming  crying  to  ^  SSS&KSi  £ 
retain  "  When  the  doctor  returns,  yoxtr  schooliellow  can  ti 
hoVfar'his  entreaties  may  avail  in  that  quarter;  as  to  me,  I 
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cried  I ;  "  all  I  wish  is,  that  you  would  not  have  such  an  opinion 
of  me." 

"  I  form  my  opinion  of  the  boys  from  their  conduct,  and  not 
from  their  professions,"  answered  Mrs.  "VVentworth  coldly;  and 
smiling  again  most  graciously  upon  the  captain,  she  moved  on  with 
her  friend. 

I  requested  the  good-hearted  captain  to  interfere  no  more  on  my 
behalf,  and,  after  a  sleepless  night,  was  summoned  the  next 
morning,  alone,  to  Dr.  "Wentworth's  desk. 

"  If  I  could  think,"  said  he  to  me  sternly,  "  that  you  had  thrown 
that  stone  designedly,  you  should  not  stay  another  hour  here ;  and, 
let  me  advise  you,  unless  you  are  bent  upon  being  expelled,  to  be 
very  careful  henceforth  of  your  conduct. 

With  this  admonition,  and  a  very  severe  flogging,  I  was  dis- 
missed. 

"  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Thornton,  when  we  met,  "  be 
particularly  careful  until  the  end  of  this  week ;  to-day  is  only 
\Yednesday — and  should  you  be  reported  once  more  before  Sunday, 
all  will  be  over." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Terrors  are  turned  upon  me :  they  pursue  my  soul  as  the  wind :  and  my  welfare 
passeth  away  as  a  cloud.— -Jon. 

How  deeply  I  vowed  never  for  an  instant  to  lose  sight  of  Thorn- 
ton's last  and  most  impressive  advice  ;  but  alas !  what  are  our  vows 
when  our  fate  is  at  hand.  On  that  day,  and  on  the  following,  no 
fresh  incident  occurred,  but  on  the  last  day  of  that  ill-starred  week, 
the  cup  of  my  adversity  overflowed. 

A  large  number  of  the  poorer  boys  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
hood were  wont  to  proceed  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  the^  house 
of  the  rector,  to  receive  religious  instruction,  which  he  administered 
on  these  occasions  to  all  who  would  attend.  On  their  return,  these 
boys  generally  passed  in  a  body  on  the  road  adjoining  the  play- 
ground, and  seldom  failed  to  address  some  expressions  of  defiance 
or  of  derision  to  their  youthful  cotemporaries  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  school. 

These  taunts  were  habitually  very  freely  responded  to,  and  hence 
a  practice  had  arisen  of  exchanging,  not  only  sundry  critical 
observations,  but  stones,  brickbats,  and  other  missiles,  and  also  of 
entering,  across  the  low  wall,  into  still  closer  contest.  A  serious 
accident  having  one  day  thus  occurred  to  one  of  the  assailants,  the 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  by  the  head  master  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  any  similar  conflict,  and  the  severest  penalty  threatened 
to  whomsoever  should  disregard  this  injunction. 

On  this  fatal  Saturday,  the  village  boys  were  more  numerous  and 
more  aggressive  than  ever,  and  loud  was  their  shout  of  exultation 
when,  at  their  approach,  and  under  a  volley  of  stones,  we  were 
recalled  by  the  monitors  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  play- 
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ground.  Such  indeed  were  the  triumphant  feelings  of  the  enemy, 
that  several  of  their  leaders  sprang  over  the  low  wall,  and  actually 
dared  us  to  battle  on  our  own  ground. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Mordaunt,  who  was  unwillingly 
retreating  under  the  very  eye  of  a  monitor  ;  and  rushing  forward, 
he  was  soon  engaged  with  several  of  the  aggressors. 

I  watched  him  for  a  moment,  fighting  with  his  usual  desperate 
spirit ;  but  when  I  saw  him  nearly  overpowered  by  the  fearful  odds 
against  him,  the  misfortunes  of  the  week,  Thornton's  advice,  Dr. 
Wentworth' s  warning,  all  were  forgotten,  and  I  ran  forward,  not 
alone,  to  the  rescue.  Soon  after,  we  were  joined  by  the  monitors 
and  the  under-masters,  and  the  enemy  in  their  turn  retired. 

I  was  still  under  the  full  excitement  of  the  fight,  and  almost 
blinded  by  the  blows  I  had  received,  when  I  was  recalled  to  the 
consciousness  of  my  situation,  by  the  harsh  voice  of  the  under 
master,  informing  me  that  he  would  send  my  name  up  to  the 
doctor. 

I  had  from  the  first  hated  this  man,  and  since  I  had  been  in  his 
class  that  feeling  had  not  improved ;  the  less  so,  that  I  conceived, 
whether  fairly  or  not  I  do  not  to  this  day  know,  that  he  was  leagued 
with  Mrs.  Wentworth  against  me. 

e "  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  single  me  out,"  said  I,  fiercely,  to 
him. 

"  I  have  no  account,  sir,  to  give  to  you,"  answered  he.  "  I  saw 
you  deeply  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  I  shall  do  my  duty  in  reporting 
you  to  the  doctor." 

"And  to  the  doctor's  wife,  too?"  inquired  I,  not  in  a  very 
respectful  manner. 

I  suppose  the  slight  taunt  I  certainly  intended  to  convey,  struck 
upon  some  very  sensitive  chord,  for  the  under  master  turned  paler 
than  usual,  with  anger,  as  he  desired  me,  on  my  peril,  to  make  no 
further  impertinent  remarks  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Wentworth  entered  the  schoolroom  on  that  even- 
ing, the  second  master  went  up  to  his  desk,  and  I  well  saw,  by  the 
vindictive  expression  of  my  denouncer's  countenance,  that  he  was 
placing  my  imprudent  conduct  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  I 
was  immediately  afterwards  summoned  by  the  doctor,  and  informed 
that  I  should  be  flogged  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  standing  rules,  excelled,  as  having  been  reported  for 
serious  miscojiduct  three  times  in  one  week.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  s 
I  had  virtually  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  school,  I  was  to  remain 
in  close  confinement,  away  from  the  other  boys  ;  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly conducted  by  the  monitor  to  the  small  single-bedded  room, 
where  I  slept  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival. 

What  were  my  feelings  when  I  again  found  myself  there  alone  ! 
How  bitterly  I  mourned  over  the  sad  change  in  my  destiny,  since 
that  first  night,  when  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  seemed  to 
watch  over  my  pillow,  and  to  guard  me  from  the  forthcoming 
trials  of  my  new  life  !  During  the  long  and  dreary  evening  I  was 
left  there  in  total  darkness,  and  my  sad  reflections  were  Jbutf  or 
one  moment  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  housemaid,  who 
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had  been  desired  to  bring  me  a  large  piece  of  dry  bread,  and  to 
order  me  to  go  to  bed  immediately.  "Wearied  with  my  hopeless 
meditations,  I  followed  this  injunction,  and  soon  sleep,  folding  me 
in  her  arms,  dispelled  for  a  time  the  agony  of  my  boyish  despair. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  startled  and  aroused  by  a 
slight  noise  in  my  room. 

"  It  is  I,  Kockingham,"  said  a  deep  and  well-known  voice.  "  I 
was  obliged  to  choose  this  hour,  as  the  doctor  would  not  hear  of  my 
coming  to  you  yesterday.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ? " 

"  Done,  Thornton ! "  answered  I.  "I  have,  thank  God,  but  one 
day  more  to  pass  in  this  abode  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  then 
I  shall  be  at  home  again." 

"  It  can  scarcely  end  so,"  said  my  companion,  sadly  .^  "  You  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  your  father  is  going  abroad  again,  and  that 
the  establishment  at  Elmswater  is  entirely  broken  up  ?" 

"  How  have  you  heard  that  ?"  replied  I. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  you  and  your  family,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how,  some  day." 

"  Then  you  are  aware  that  I  was  for  a  long  time  with  Mr. 
"Williams,  the  rector  of  our  parish,  to  whom  I  shall  go  again  now." 

"  He  will  hardly  take  you  in  from  here,  my  poor  Kockingham, 
without  your  father's  commands." 

"  Indeed  !  but  then,  there  is  my  aunt " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  the  good-natured  and  amiable  Lady  Sheerness. 
I  suppose  that  you  expect  a  great  deal  of  kind  assistance  from  her 
in  your  present  troubles  ! " 

"  Perhaps  not  much  of  that ;  but  I  should  think  that  she  would 
not  allow  her  nephew  to  wander  on  the  high  road." 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  you  know  there  is  an  alternative." 

"  An  alternative  ! "  shrieked  I.  "To  be  tied  up  like  Mordaunt, 
before  the  whole  school,  under  the  lash  of  that  detested  under- 
master  ?  No  ;  I  have  borne  long  enough  with  their  oppression,  and 
will  be  their  victim  no  more." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Thornton,  "  I  am  truly  grieved  for  you ; 
but  still,  we  must  not  make  matters  worse  than  they  are.  I  think, 
and  firmly  hope,  that  the  day  will  come  when  these  severe  punish- 
ments, now  almost  exclusively  resorted  to,  may  be  condemned  by 
the  wiser  judgment  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  children 
will  be  confided.  At  .present,  however,  backed  by  the  authority 
of  Solomon  and  by  the  example  of  their  forerunners,  our  parents 
and  guardians  conceive^  that  they  are  acting  up  to.  their  duty  and 
for  our  best  interests  in  allowing  us  to  be  subjected  to  these  in- 
flictions. They  are  thus  so  universally  resorted  to  as  not  to  bear 
with  them  any  real  and  lasting  disgrace.  It  is  not  so  if  we  are 
expelled ;  then,  indeed,  a  stigma,  which  often  adheres  through 
life  to  our  name,  is  fastened  upon  us.  What  is  the  utmost  pain 
that  we  can  endure  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  compared  to  the  last- 
ing regret  of  having  forfeited  so  early  our  good  repute  ?  I  believe 
that,  in  your  case,  if  the  commutation  is  applied  for,  it  will  be 
granted." 

"  But  I  certainly  will  not  demand  it,"  interrupted  I.    "  I  will 
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not  give  my  enemies  this  new  satisfaction  ;  and  say  what  you  will, 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  which  I  far  prefer  anything  else  that  can 
happen." 

"  A  disgrace!"  repeated  Thornton,  in  his  low,  melancholy 
voice.  "  Kockingham,  I  watched  your  countenance  attentively 
when  your  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mordaunt  on  Monday  last.  Did 
you  consider  him  to  be  disgraced  because  untoward  circumstances 
tad  placed  him  in  the  very  position  to  which  you  are  now  reduced  ? 
Was  it  contempt  ^you  felt  for  him  when  the  utmost  pain  that  the 
malignity  or  vindictiveness  of  man  could  inflict  fell  far  short  of 
his  boyish  courage  ?  If  such  were  the  feelings  with  which  you 
were  then  beholding  him,  I  read  very  imperfectly  in  your  looks." 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  I ;  "  there  was  no  contempt  for  Mor- 
daunt in  my  thoughts.  Never  since  I  have  been  here  did  I  feel 
greater  admiration  for  any  one,  saving  for  you,  than  I  did  for  him 
in  that  hour." 

"  What  you  admired  then,  Buckingham,  was  the  highest  and 
the  noblest  attribute  of  man — resolution :  of  this,  Mordaunt  has 
an  unusual  share  ;  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  his  future  life  will 
show.  You  are  by  nature  more  diffident,  more  sensitive,  more 
intellectually  gifted  than  he  is  ;  but  still,  when  the  blood  of  the 
llockinghams  is  aroused  within  you,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you 
are  inferior  to  him  in  real  fortitude.  I  will  press  the  matter  no 
further  upon  you  now,  in  your  present  excited  state,  but  I  trust 
that  you  will  seriously  reflect  upon  the  advice  I  here  give  you,  on 
no  account  to  leave  Ashton  at  present,  as  far  as  it  may  depend 
upon  you.  I  much  fear  that  you  were  born  under  an  evil  star ; 
still,  remember  that  we  are  not  without  some  influence  over  our 
own  destinies,  and  that  this  moment  is  one  of  those  upon  which 
much  of  the  future  may  depend." 

He  left  me,  but  for  the  first  time  since  our  friendship  had  begun, 
he  had  failed  to  persuade  me.  I  was  determined  not  to  submit  to 
the  ignominious  alternative  which  Mordaunt  had  been  forced  to 
accept,  and  having  early  on  the  next  morning  obtained,  by  my 
entreaties  to  the  housemaid,  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Lady  Sheerness,  describing  my  forlorn  situation,  and 
beseeching  her  to  let  me  go  to  her  until  I  could  join  some  other 
school. 

That  day  being  Sunday,  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  church  as  usiial 
with  the  boys.  When  Mrs.  Wentworth  approached  me,  I  fancied 
that  I  could  trace  an  expression  of  sadness  overclouding  her  coun- 
tenance as  she  gazed  for  an  instant  on  my  pale  face  and  dejected 
appearance ;  but  she  passed  me  in  silence,  and  I  saw  and  felt 
no  distinct  evidence  that  her  late  sentiments  towards  me  were 
altered. 

During  the  service,  the  pupils  and  the  foundation  sat  apart, 
separated  by  a  narrow  passage  dividing  into  equal  portions  the 
aisle  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  school.  I  was  therefore  much 
surprised  when,  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  I  heard  at  my  ear  the 
voice  of  Mordaunt,  who  had  managed  to  creep  unperceived  to  the 
bench  behind  the  one  upon  which  I  was  sitting, 
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"  Rockingham,"  said  he,  "I  don't  know  if  you>  will  choose  the 
commutation,  but  should  you  do  so,  you  will  find  it  rougher  work 
than  you  are  accustomed  to.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  sailors 
will  put  a  bullet  in  their  mouths  to  deaden  the  pain,  and  I  have 
managed  to  get  you  one ;  as  I  have  no  money  I  have  given  my 
knife  for  it :  here  it  is." 

Much  touched  by  this  simple  mark  of  my  schoolfellow's  remem- 
brance, I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  detected  by  one  of  the  masters,  as  he  was 
gliding  cautiously  back  to  his  own  place,  and  that  he  had  been 
severely  punished  next  day  for  improper  conduct  at  church. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Thornton,  who  had  this  time 
obtained  leave  to  visit  me,  returned  to  my  solitary  room.  I  imme- 
diately told  him  that  I  had  written  to  my  aunt,  and  that  I  now 
trusted  my  enemies  would  have  but  one  opportunity  more  of 
rejoicing  in  my  sufferings. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  said  my  friend,  scarcely  able  to  suppress  a 
smile  at  my  earnest  manner  and  language,  "  that  you  would  not 
iudge  Mrs.  Wentworth  fairly  if  you  reckoned  her  this  time  among 
those  whom  you  call  your  enemies.  I  have  just  been  nearly  half 
an  hour  with  her  ;  she  is  really  sorry  for  you  now,  and  I  scarcely 
know  which  she  will  regret  the  most  of  the  two  alternatives 
between  which  you  must  decide.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  one 
of  the  foundation  should  so  lately  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  yourself :  equal  justice  to  them  and  to  the  pupils  is,  as 
you  know,  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  school,  and  Dr.  W  entworth 
is  determined  to  abide  by  it.  I  trust  however,  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to-morrow  morning's  flogging  adjourned,  if  not 
remitted  altogether." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me," 
said  I,  much  moved  at  his  untiring  exertions  on  my  behalf. 

"  And  yet,"  replied  he,  "  you  would  leave  Ashton  while  I  am 
still  here,  not  only  without  regret,  but  by  your  own  positive 
will?" 

I  raised  my  eyes ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  fixed  upon  the  beam- 
ing countenance  of  my  protector,  than,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
recent  distress,  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  not  without  regret,  Thornton,  I  never  can 
forget  your  kindness  to  me,  I  never  can  cease  to  love  and  respect 
you ;  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  again  elsewhere." 

"  It  is  ever  dangerous  for  friends  to  part,"  said  he  musingly : 
"  in  the  wild  and  trackless  world  which  is  open  before  us,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  that  our  wandering  paths  will  often  cross.  If  you 
really  have  some  affection  for  me,  if  you  think  that  my  society  and 
advice  may  be  of  some  future  benefit  to  you,  you  will  not  leave 
Ashton  so  long  as  I  am  here." 

There  was  something  in  the  voice  and  manner  of  Thornton 
which  was  peculiarly  impressive,  and  which  seldom  failed  to  move 
me.  "  I  am  sorry,  now,"  muttered  I,  "  that  I  have  written  to  my 
aunt." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  answered  he.   "  You  will  remember, 
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am  sure,  when  we  are  parted,  that  I  did  my  utmost  for  your 
nappiness  here.  You  never  heard,  I  dare  say,  of  Sir  Charles 
Thornton,  my  father,  but  Lord  Arlingford  knows  him  well,  and 
nas  shown  him,  in  former  times,  kindness  which  every  Thornton 
will  ever  be  happy  in  requiting  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

During  the  four  following  days  nothing  occurred  which  could 
relieve  the  wearisome  monotony  of  my  confinement.  On  the  fifth, 
while  I  was  still  in  bed,  though  the  morning  bell  for  the  general 
school  had  long  since  rung,  I  was  aroused  from  my  melancholy 
reflections  ivpon  the  wisdom  of  Thornton's  advice  by  a  gentle  step 
at  my  very  side.  I  raised  my  head,  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise, 
beheld  Mrs.  Wentworth  herself. 

"How  late  you  are,  Rockingham,"  said  she,  coldly,  but  not 
harshly.  Are  you  not  well  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  thank  you! "  answered  I ;  "but  I  find  the  day 
so  very  long  here." 

"I  suppose  so,"  resumed  she ;  "but this,  at  all  events,  need  not 
last  much  more.  You  have  written,  I  believe,  to  your  aunt,  Lady 
Sheerness  ? " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  here  is  her  answer  :  you  had  better  read  it  at  once.' 

The  reply  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  dear  Edward, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  as  well  as  one  from  Dr.  Went- 
worth. I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  learn  that  you  have  been  led  by 
your  way  ward  and  ungovernable  disposition  into  such  serious  diffi- 
culties ;  but  still  I  am  happy  to  find  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  you  should  leave  Ashton  at  present.  Your  heacL  master 
informs  me  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  school,  some  other  punishment 
may  be  substituted  for  that  which  you  have  incurred ;  and  I  see, 
by  his  letter,  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  any 
undue  severity  from  being  exercised  on  similar  occasions.  I  must, 
therefore,  recommend  you  to  submit  to  this  punishment,  which  I 
fear  you  have  fully  deserved ;  for,  as  to  your  leaving  Ashton  volun- 
tarily at  this  moment,  it  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
just  let  my  house  in  town,  and  am  starting  for  a  tour  in  Scotland ; 
I,  therefore,  cannot  receive  you,  nor  do  I  see  to  whom  amongst  our 
friends  I  could  apply  at  present.  And  now  farewell,  and  let  me 
soon  hear  a  better  account  of  you,  or  your  father  will  be  seriously 
annoyed  when  he  returns  to  England. 

"Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Cavendish  Square,  "  MARIA  SHEERNESS." 

"  Tuesday  morning." 

,  "  Rockingham,"  continued  Mrs.  Wentworth,  when  I  had  read 
all,  "  I  see  that  you  are  mortified  and  disappointed  at  this^commu- 
nication.  You  had  yet  to  learn,  I  suppose,  that  you  will  find  very 
few  who  will  encourage  and  uphold  you  in  your  present  unruly 
disposition." 

Wounded  to  the  heart  already  by  Lady  Sheerness's  letter,  I  here 
burst  into  tears. 
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"Far  be  it  from  me,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  a  kindlier 
tone,  "  to  add  in  any  way  to  your  present  distress.  I  believe  I  am 
one  of  those  whom  you  foolishly  reckon  as  your  enemies.  You  are 
little  aware  of  the  efforts  I  have  used  within  the  last  few  days  that 
you  might  be  spared  this  extremity  of  disgrace  and  suffering ;  but 
Dr.  Wentworth  is  inexorable,  and  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
which  have  lately  been  so  relentlessly  applied  to  one  of  the  founda- 
tion, would,  indeed,  by  no  means  justify  an  exception  in  your  case. 
Besides,  your  aunt,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  <  acquainted,  has 
written  to  me  to  urge  that  you  should  be  strictly  dealt  with, 
according  to  your  deserts.  Will  you,  for  once  again,  be  guided  by 
my  advice  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  certainly." 

"  Then  make  up  your  mind  firmly,  like  one  who  will  some  day 
be  a  man,  to  bear  what  unfortunately  is  now  inevitable,  and  we 
will  all  do  our  best  for  you  in  this  emergency,  as  far  as  justice  and 
the  rules  of  the  school  will  admit.  You  have  pen  and  ink  there ; 
shall  I  send  you  a  sheet  of  paper  ? " 

"Yes  ma'am;  and  I  will  write  to  the  doctor,  as  you  recom- 
mend." 

When,  early  on  the  next  morning,  I  was  summoned  to  the 
schoolroom,  I  found  the  boys  marshalled  there  in  the  same  array 
as  on  a  former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance  which  I 
had  given  to  the  captain,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  grievously  within 
me  at  the  thought  that  I  was  to  be  this  time  the  object  and  the 
victim  of  the  solemnity  which  I  had  witnessed  with  so  much  emo- 
tion when  merely  a  spectator.  As  far,  however,  as  I  could  analyze 
my  feelings,  I  was  most  moved  by  the  dread  of  not  being  equal  to 
the  untried  emergency  which  was  at  hand.  Such  have  I  been 
through  life,  ever  more  anxious  to  act  with  credit  my  part  before 
men,  than  to  insure  to  myself  any  substantial  gratification,  or  to 
avert  any  sufferings  which  I  could  honourably  or  silently  endure. 

In  answering  the  questions  of  the  head  master,  I  endeavoured  to 
emulate  the  simple  tone  and  tenour  of  Mordaunt's  replies ;  but, 
alas !  when  called  upon  to  sign  the  record  of  my  voluntary  submis- 
sion, I  saw,  with  unavailing  regret,  the  pen  quivering  in  my  hand. 
It  was,  however,  but  a  transient  symptom,  one  pang  of  momentary 
apprehension  evinced  by  the  mind  for  its  more  earthly  and  frailer 
associate.  When  the  moment  for  actual  endurance  arrived,  when 
my  arms  were  bound,  when  the  vindictive  lash  fell  with  full  force 
upon  my  naked  shoulders,  I  felt  that  the  appointed  time  was  come 
in  which  all  the  latent  energies  of  my  nature  were  to  be  put  to  the 
test ;  and  the  untamed  spirit  soared  high  above  the  dreaded  ordeal. 

Half  the  punishment  had  been  indicted,  the  accustomed  pause 
had  ensued,  and  I  heard  Thornton,  who  was  acting  as  monitor, 
and  was  standing  close  to  me  on  the  platform,  whisper  in  my  ear : — 

"  That  is  splendidly  borne,  Buckingham ;  three  or  four  minutes 
more  and  all  will  be  over." 

But  this  short  suspense  had  on  me,  as  on  Mordaunt,  the  effect  of 
relaxing  the  nerves,  and  of  disarming  the  fortitude  of  the  will. 
What  to  others  might  have  been  a  welcome  and  grateful  release 
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from  pain,  was  to  me,  as  well  as  to  him,  a  new  and  greater  trial. 
When  the  punishment  was  resumed,  in  vain  had  I  recourse  to 
his  specific ;  the  unbidden  groan  escaped  from  my  lips  at  each 
stroke,  and  so  violent  were  the  heavings  of  my  whole  frame, 
that  the  bullet  slipped  from  my  clenched  teeth,  and  glided  down 
into  my  throat. 

As  soon  as  I  was  released  I  fell  on  the  floor  ;  but  not  to  arise  at 
once,  like  Mordaunt.  A  strange  feeling  of  suffocation  oppressed 
me,  and  I  became  for  a  moment  almost  insensible ;  then  a  low 
murmur  arose  around  me,  above  which  I  distinctly  heard  the  voice 
of  the  captain. 

"  Doctor/'  said  he,  "  what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  boy?  See 
how  his  eyes  roll,  and  how  black  he  is  in  the  face  ! " 

I  could  mark  the  look  of  anxiety  with  which  the  surgeon  was 
bending  over  me,  but  as  I  was  unable  to  speak,  my  hand  instinc- 
tively grasped  my  throat. 

"  Surely  the  boy  must  have  swallowed  something,"  said  he,  and 
raising  me  up,  he  struck  me  with  some  force  between  the  shoulders. 

"  It  is  all  right  now,  sir,"  said  I,  when  I  found  my  teeth  again 
clenching  the  bullet. 

"  Why,  if  I  was  still  on  board  a  man-of-war,"  exclaimed  the 
surgeon,  wno  had  served  for  a  long  time  in  the  navy,  "  I  should 
think  that  you  had  swallowed  a  bullet." 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  sir,"  replied  I,  and  rising  with  his  help,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  readjust  my  dress. 

"  Well,  you  have  given  us  a  grand  fright,"  whispered  Thornton. 
"  Now  come  along  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  desired  me  particularly 
to  take  you  to  her." 

"  Tell  her,  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,  but  that  I  want 
no  assistance." 

I  returned  to  my  accustomed  seat,  and  though  weakened  by  the 
shock,  and  the  sufferings  I  had  undergone,  I  felt  so  elated  at 
having  with  tolerable  success  traversed  all  my  trials,  that  I  was 
almost  happy  gain. 

During  the  dinner-time  on  that  day  I  beheld  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth  once  more  fixed  upon  me.  It  was  not  quite  her  former 
look  of  tender  affection,  yet  there  was  something  in  it  of  sympathy 
and  of  compassion  which  almost  recalled  more  fortunate  times.  I 
could  see  that  she  whispered  a  word  to  Dr.  Wentworth,  who  also 
looked  for  a  moment  at  me,  and  seemed  to  incline  his  head  in  token 
of  assent.  As  soon  as  the  boys  arose,  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
when  we  were  alone  together,  she  said : — 

"  Rockingham,  you  are  very  pale  ;  do  you  feel  quite  well  ?" 

;<  Yes  ma'am,  thank  you/'  replied  I. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me  when  I 
sent  for  you  this  morning?" 

"  Because,  ma'am,  I  did  not  wish  to  give  you  any  trouble  about 
me." 

"  Was  that  your  reason?"  said  she,  with  something  of  her 
former  smile. 

'*  It  was  one  of  my  reasons,  ma'am." 
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"Well,  I  must  not  inquire  about  the  others.  Now  explain  to 
me  how  you  came  to  give  so  much  alarm  to  everybody  ?" 

"  It  was  only  a  bullet  which  I  had  swallowed,  ma'am,  and  which 
remained  for  a  moment  in  my  throat." 

"  And  what  on  earth  were  you  doing1  with  a  bullet  in  your 
mouth?" 

"  I  had  been  told,  ma'am,  that  if  I  pressed  it  hard  between  my 
teeth,  the  pain  would  be  deadened." 

"  Silly  child !  Never  be  so  foolish  again.  Now  look  here, 
Bockingham,"  continued  she,  "  I  never  can  now  feel  for  you  as  I 
did  at  first :  that  of  course  is  out  of  the  question.  Still,  you  have 
been  particularly  recommended  to  me  by  your  aunt,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  you  go  to  the  bad  entirely.  You  have  had  much  to 
endure  since  you  neglected  my  advice,  and  turned  your  back  upon 
me.  I  trust  you  are  now  alive  to  the  consequences  which  all  mis- 
conduct must  have  in  this  place.  Be  better  and  wiser  too  hence- 
forth, and  remember  that  your  family,  far  from  desiring  to  with- 
draw you  from  here,  wishes  you,  whensoever  you  deserve  it,  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  rules." 

My  heart  had  flown  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  at  the  symptoms  of 
returning  kindness  which  her  former  words  had  evinced ;  but  my 
pride  rose  again  within  me  at  what  I  conceived  to  be  this  new 
mark  of  my  aunt's  unkindness,  and  I  coldly  answered  that  I  asked 
for  no  exemption  from  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  school.  Still 
one  look  or  one  expression  more  of  affection,  or  of  interest  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  would  have  recalled  me  to  all  my  previous  love 
and  allegiance;  but,  ere  she  could  add  another  word,  she  was 
summoned  away  by  a  pressing  message  from  her  husband. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

With  all  thy  gettings,  get  Understanding.  Exalt  her,  and  she  will  promote 
thee. — PROVERBS. 

I  HAD  now  reached  the  climax  of  my  adversity  at  Ashton,  and  I 
felt  a  secret  conviction  that  less  inauspicious  days  were  at  hand. 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  full  truth  of  Mrs.  Wentworth' s 
observations,  that  I  had  nothing  to  look  to  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  school,  and  I  endeavoured  to  submit  to  its  rules  and  its  duties 
with  resignation,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.  The  honest  emula- 
tion and  pride  with  which  I  had  at  first  laboured  to  distinguish 
myself  among  all  by  my  irreproachable  conduct  were  gone  ;  but  if, 
in  this  respect,  I  had  lost  the  consciousness  of  a  more  exalted 
situation,  I  also  knew  that  I  had  been  subjected,  in  their  utmost 
rigour,  to  all  the  punishments  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  me ; 
and  judging  by  experience  how  far  they  fell  short  of  my  power  of 
endurance,  I  contemplated,  without  apprehension,  the  possibility 
of  their  recurrence. 

Thus,  a  greater  feeling  of  self-possession  and  of  self  reliance  than 
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I  had  as  yet  known,  replaced  in  my  mind  all  the  loftier  aspirations 
of  those  triumphant  hours  which  had  preceded  my  fall,  and  1 
followed  up  the  studies  of  my  class  with  less  zeal,  but  perhaps  with 
more  steadiness,  and  more  efficiency  than  at  first.  It  was  not  sc 
with  Mordaunt.  An  unquenched  sentiment  of  revenge  for  th< 
injustice  with  which  he  considered  himself  to  have  been  treated, 
still  burned  in  his  heart ;  a  sullen  and  desperate  resolution  of  more 
than  boyish  energy,  which  seemed  to  forbid  any  return  to  his 
former  regular  and  conscientious  habits  and  bearing.  Though 
unwilling  to  associate  with  him  in  his  present  mood,  I  could  not 
mark,  without  a  certain  degree  of  admiration,  the  fire  ^of  his 
undaunted  eye  at  each  new  reprimand  or  punishment  to  which  his 
now  constant  insubordination  so  frequently  exposed  him. 

One  day  he  approached  me,  and  said : — "  Rockingham,  you  are 
the  only  person  nere  who  has  shown  me  any  kindness.  I  feel  much 
inclined  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you." 

I  unhesitatingly  promised 'acquiescence. 

"  I  have  no  money,  as  you  know,  and  you  have  a  great  deal ;  if 
you  would  lend  me  one  guinea,  which  I  will  faithfully  return  as 
soon  as  I  have  it  in  my  power,  I  should  feel  lastingly  obliged  to 
you." 

"  One  guinea,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  I,  "  say  five,  ten.  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  spend 
here,  and  you  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  all  that  you  may  require. 
Let  us  say  five  at  least." 

"  No,  not  five,  but  I  would  take  two,  if  I  thought  you  could  spare 
them." 

I  immediately  obtained  the  two  guineas  from  Thornton,  who  still 
had  the  care  of  my  fortune,  and  delivered  them  to  Mordaunt. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  the  whole  school  was  roused  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  cry  of  fire.  The  flames  had  broken  out  in 
Dr.  Wentworth's  private  house,  but  they  were  soon  extinguished 
bv  the  elder  boys,  and  by  the  servants,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  Thornton  and  of  the  captain.  On  the  following  morning,  when 
the  inevitable  confusion  of  such  an  occurrence  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, it  was  observed  that  Mordaunt  was  missing.  An  immediate 
search  was  made  for  him,  but  neither  in  the  school,  nor  in  the  pre- 
mises, could  any  trace  of  him  be  discovered. 

Information  was  lodged  with  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  and 
every  step,  which  the  circumstances  required,  was  taken,  but  all 
proved  ineffectual,  and  he  was  heard  of  no  more.  I  could  not  but 
guess  at  the  cause  of  this  abrupt  and  mysterious  departure,  but  I 
mentioned  my  misgivings  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Thornton.  Two 
years  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  dated  from  Bombay.  It  con- 
tained the  two  guineas,  returned  to  me  by  Mordaunt,  and  a  very 
laconic  account  of  his  escape  from  Ashton,  and  of  his  subsequent 
voyage  to  India,  in  quest  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
finding,  and  by  whose  influence  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Royal 
Navy.  We  did  not  meet,  however,  till  a  later  period  of  our 
lives. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  friendship  for  Thornton  increased  daily. 
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Though  the  habits  and  precedents  of  the  school  scarcely  admitted 
of  a  very  close  intimacy  between  a  monitor  and  a  boy  oi  the  lourtn 
brm  circumstances,  and  our  mutual  inclination,  had  brought  us 
nto  the  most  confidential  connection,  and  we  were  now  frequently 
jff  ether.  I  seldom  failed  to  refer  to  him  upon  any  difficulty  which 
might  occur  in  the  course  of  my  studies,  and  the  more  I  conversed 
with  him,  the  more  surprised  and  charmed  I  was  at  the  singular 
variety  of  information  which,  at  that  early  age,  he  had  already 
acquired  In  fact,  his  whole  life  seemed  absorbed  in  satisfying  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  his  mind  for  every  intellectual  t  acquirement. 
My  intercourse  with  him,  and  my^  continual  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  his  eager  and  ardent  spirit,  soon  roused  in  me  the  kindred 
fire,  and  I  felt  as  if  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  were  less  bound- 
less than  the  longings  and  capacities  of  my  soul. 

"It  appears  to  me,  Thornton,"  said  I  to  him  one  day,  alter  a 
long  series  of  questions,  "that  you  know  everything. 

"  Everything  is  a  good  deal,"  replied  he,  smiling. 

"  But  some  day  you  will  know  all.    Some  men  must  have  known 

a  "  Look°here,  Kockingham,"  answered  he,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  You  see  the  sun  often,  as  often  as  this  northern  climate  allows, 
and  he  is  nearer  to  our  globe  than  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  Did  you  ever  stretch  out  your  hand  and  attempt 
to  reach  him?" 

"  No,  I  feel  very  sure  that  I  could  not. 

"  But  if  you- were  on  the  top  of  this  house  ? 

"  Scarcely  more." 

"  Or  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ? 

"  I  should  hardly  be  nearer." 

"  Well,  what  the  utmost  expansion  of  qttr  frame  is  to  the  bound- 
less space  of  the  material  creation,  such  is  the  sphere  and  range  ot 
our  understanding  in  the  illimitable  regions  of  the  intellectual 
world.  Newton  and  Bacon  have  soared  into  the  one,  as  Montgolner 
has  explored  the  other ;  yet  what  has  been  the  extent  and  the 
result  of  their  utmost  endeavour  ?  But  this  is  rather  an  abstruse 
matter  for  your  years  ;  pray  let  me  ask  you  a  far  more  practical 
question  — Did  you  ever  think  of  the  profession  that  you  will 
choose  ^ J 

"  No,  I  have  time  enough  to  reflect,  have  not  I  ?  I  think  I  heard 
you  say  once  that  you  were  to  go  into  the  navy ;  if  so,  will  not  you 
enter  it  rather  late?"  - 

"  No  doubt,  I  am  more  than  sixteen,  and  should  have  been  afloat 
now  for  more  than  two  years ;  but  my  father  is  very  anxious  that 
I  should  go  to  sea  first  with  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  is  an  excellent 
officer,  and  circumstances  have  from  month  to  month  delayed  his 
obtaining  the  command  to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  the  meanwhile, 
I  learn  as  much  here  as  I  could  elsewhere,  and,  until  war  breaks 
out,  there  is  no  time  really  lost.  I  suppose,  however,  that  any  day 
now,  I  may  be  called  away,  I  have  also  considered,  Kockmgnam, 
what  profession  would  best  suit  you,  and  I  think  it  would  likewise 
be  the  navy." 
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"  I  have  sometimes  thought  so  too,  Thornton,  but  it  is  a  hard 
life." 

"  It  is  a  hard  life,  but  the  noblest  and  the  most  glorious  for  any 
son  of  England."  He  was  leaning  as  he  spoke  upon  a  large  map 
which  was  lying  open  on  his  desk  in  the  schoolroom,  where  we 
often  remained  behind  during  the  play-hours,  that  we  might  be 
alone  together. 

"  Look,  here,  Rockingham,"  continued  he,  "  would  you  stay  on 
for  ever  in  this  cloud-girt  island,  when  such  a  world  as  this  is  open 
before  you?  Here  is  the  Mediterranean.  See  all  the  long  line 
of  coast  which  is  bathed  by  its  sparkling  waves — Italy,  Greece, 
Palestine,  Egypt !  All  those  whom  we  have  learned  to  admire  have 
trodden  these  snores  and  hallowed  them  by  their  presence  and  their 
immortal  fame  !  "Would  you  not  for  once  walk  in  their  footsteps 
and  trace  their  deathless  history  in  the  eternal  monuments  by 
which  it  is  recorded  ?  Mark  the  small  space  which  Syria  occupies 
in  this  projection.  How  many  among  the  greatest  of  mankind 
had  traversed  its  sultry  plains  ere  they  were  consecrated  for  ever 
by  the  Saviour's  mission !  Here  Alexander  rushed  upon  his  adven- 
turous career.  Here  lighted  the  triumphant  eagles  of  SyUa  and 
Csesar.  Here  swept  the  wild  horsemen  of  Mahomet.  Here  the 
iron-girt  Crusaders  first  hailed  the  goal  of  their  sainted  enterprise." 

"  I  would,  indeed,  see  that  wondrous  land  ! 3> 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  other  and  brighter  regions,  unknown  and 
unheard  of  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men.  There, 
Nature  has  exhausted  her  priceless  gifts  ;  there,  the  Creator  has 
decked  his  work  with  the  choicest  beauties  in  which  the  Divine  eye 
could  rejoice.  Here  is  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  which  all  the  vaunted 
splendour  of  Stamboul  is  but  as  the  dusky  twilight  to  the  beaming 
meridian.  Then  we  reach  the  boundless  Pacific,  studded  with 
many  an  earthly  paradise,  where  every  breath  of  life  is  a  thrill  of 
rapture  ;  and  then  India !  India  which  sends  us  all  the  treasures 
which  to  us  are  the  standards  of  wealth,  as  a  poor  specimen  of 
those  which  the  rapacity  of  man  cannot  remove.  You  are  worthy, 
Rockingham,  to  see  all  these,  not  thus  faintly  traced  by  the  cold 
hand  of  science  on  a  senseless  sheet  of  paper,  but  expanding  before 
you  in  their  real  and  living  glory." 

t  My  imagination  had  never  as  yet  strayed  far  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Elmswater  or  of  Ashton ;  but  now,  while  Thornton  spoke, 
as  if  meditating  aloud  rather  than  addressing  me,  his  melancholy 
and  inspired  voice  raised  within  me  an  almost  congenial  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  dark  schoolroom  seemed  to  glow  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  tropical  noonday. 

"  I  would,  indeed,  see  all  this,"  replied  I,  "  and  see  it  all  with 
you,  for  there  is  more  power  in  your  words  and  look  than  in  all  the 
noble  scenes  to  which  they  would  allure  me.  Still,  I  would  not 
turn  my^  back  for  ever  upon  England,  for  surely  she  does  not  hold, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  small  and  obscure  place  to  which 
she  is  consigned  on  this  map." 

"  No,  indeed,  Rockingham ;  and  she  has  taught  all  mankind 
what  the  energies  of  one  small  race  can  achieve.  Still,  if  we 
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would  truly  know,  love,  and  admire  our  native  land,  should  not 
we  visit  those  vast  foreign  empires  which  she  has  conquered,  and 
upon  which  it  is  our  turn  to  say — that  the  sun  never  sets  ?  "Where 
shall  we  go  and  not  find  the  footsteps  of  our  adventurous  fore- 
fathers, and  see  the  gleamings  of  the  meteor  flag  of  England? 
Wherever  we  roam,  whether  in  the  dreariest  or  most  favoured 
regions  of  the  glohe,  we  shall  never  be  far  from  home/' 

"  Yes,  but  if  the  extremities  are  so  worthy  of  admiration,  how 
far  greater  surely  is  the  centre  of  all  ?  Is  not  that  the  field  where 
distinction  and  greatness  may  be  truly  acquired  ?" 

At  this  observation  Thornton  gazed  earnestly  in  my  face,  an$ 
then  closing  the  map,  and  taking  one  small  book  with  him  only, 
he  said : — 

"  Buckingham,  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  and  your  late  difficul- 
culties  have  advanced  you  as  much  as  they  would  have  thrown 
others  back.  What  we  nave  said  as  yet,  is  but  the  wanderings  of 
school-boy  imagination.  Come  with  me  to  the  playground,  and 
we  will  talk  as  those  should,  who  perchance  have  not  many  days 
to  pass  together,  before  one  of  them  at  least  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  real  life." 

"  You  will  be  ambitious,"  resumed  he,  after  a  short  pause ; 
"  you  will  be  ambitious  like  me ;  I  read  it  from  the  first  day  in  your 
looks,  even  through  the  diffidence  of  your  age  and  inexperience. 
You  will  wish  to  be  distinguished  among  men,  to  inspire,  to  lead, 
and  to  command  them.  Our  positions  are  in  many  respects  similar, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  aristocratic  rank  between  my 
father  and  yours.  We  are  both  younger  sons,  and  may  doubtless, 
if  we  choose,  pass  a  great  portion,  or  indeed  the  whole  of  our  lives, 
among  the  scenes  familiar  to  our  childhood,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
friends  and  dependents  of  our  relatives.  But  what  station  should 
we  hold  there  ?  In  the  course  of  time,  our  parents  will  be  removed 
from  us,  our  elder  brothers  will  inherit  their  rank  and  fortune,  and 
will  be  called  upon  to  represent  the  honour  and  dignities  of  our 
forefathers.  Such  as  nature  has  constituted  us,  we  should  both 
witness,  I  think,  this  future  disproportion  of  worldly  advantages 
without  envy,  but  perhaps  not  without  regret,  if  we  had  ourselves 
done  nothing  by  which  it  might  in  some  way  be  redeemed.  The 
nearer  home  we  should  be,  the  more  the  contrast  will  be  felt ;  but 
far  away,  we  bear  with  us  a  portion  of  that  illustration  which  may 
be  attached  to  our  names,  and  the  very  rank  and  station  of  the 
heads  of  our  families  become  no  longer  a  reproach,  but  a  protection 
and  a  benefit  to  us." 

"  I  have  often  thought  lately  of  what  you  have  been  saying," 
answered  I,  "  and  have  asked  myself,  whether  it  were  quit®  just, 
and  according  to  the  natural  law,  that  because  my  brother  came 
into  the  world  a  few  years  before  me,  he  should'  inherit  all,  or 
nearly  all  that  our  parents  possess  ? " 

"  Justice  and  the  natural  law  !"  resumed  Thornton.  "  We  must 
not  hope  that  they  can  regulate  all  in  this  world,  so  long  as  man  is 
imperfect  and  his  nature  prone  both  to  evil  and  to  error.  Expe- 
diency, the  true  interest  of  the  community,  the  peculiar  require- 
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ments  of  the  country  to  which  we  belong,  are  safer  and  surer 
guides  than  the  purest  abstract  theories.  The  wisdom  of  our 
s tors  has  established  the  institutions  of  England  according  to 
the  aristocratic  principle,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  popular 
will.  Thus  we  have  not  only  one  family  raised  above  all,  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  the  first  place  in  the  state,  but  many  others  pecu- 
liarly trained  and  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  and 
governing  the  realm." 

"  And  do  you  think  this  principle  the  best  ?" 

"  It  is  a  great  question,  and  to  resolve  it,  we  should  first  ascertain 
what  objects  the  community,  which  has  adopted  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, has  more  particularly  in  view.  For  nations  as  well  as  for 
individuals,  comfort  and  renown  are  scarcely  ^  compatible,  and 
neither  can  hope  to  prevail  over  all  competition  without  submitting 
to  many  sacrifices.  I  will  not  now  inquire  too  minutely  how  far 
the  steady  and  permanent  lustre  with  which  England  has  shone 
during  so  many  ages,  is  attributable  to  her  present  and  time- 
honoured  organization.  Seeing  her  institutions  work  so  successfully, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  for  the  greatness  and  general  prosperity 
of  our  country,  I  should  conceive  that  every  honest  and  nobler  mind 
should  bo  satisfied  to  accept  them,  and  to  shape  its  own  course 
according  to  the  peculiar  contingencies  thus  created.  But  here,  we 
must  not  forget,  Kockingham,  that  of  this  peculiar  state  of  society 
you  and  I  are,  in  a  measure,  the  victims.  Looking  to  this  genera- 
tion only,  it  deprives  us  both  of  a  portion  of  that  which  we  might 
easily  bring  ourselves  to  consider  as  our  birthright.  Should  we 
repine  at  this,  we  should  uselessly  protest,  from  purely  selfish 
motives,  against  what  is  the  general  will  and  apparently  the  general 
interest.  Should  we  apply  all  our  energies  to  use  the  advantages 
which  we  may  have,  and  to  compensate  for  the  original  deficiencies 
to  which  we  are  subjected,  we  have  the  greatest  and  most  numerous 
examples  to  show  that  we  may  acquire  all  that  man  can  wish  for." 

"  Tnen,  after  all,  I  may  some  day  be  my  brother's  equal  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Thornton,  smiling;  "he  must  repre- 
sent in  the  eyes  of  the  world  more  than  you  ever  can,  while  he  is 
there,  the  hereditary  glory  and  greatness  of  many  successive  gene- 
rations. Still,  you  may  rise  to  such  eminence  as  to  insure  to  you, 
fully  as  much  as  to  him,  public  respect  and  goodwill." 

"  But  if  I  acquire  these  myself,  shall  not  I  deserve  more  credit 
and  honour  than  my  brother,  who  has  merely  inherited  his  title  to 
them?" 

"  You  will,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men,"  answered 
Thornton ;  "  but  these  do  not  constitute  the  community,  with  whom 
exterior  and  adventitious  circumstances  must  always  have  very 
great  weight.  Unless  you  perform  all  the  exploits  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  you  can  hardly  expect  to  stand,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  as  your  brother's  equal." 

"  Well,  I  can't  but  think  that  we  should  be  judged,  t  esteemed 
and  honoured,  according  to  our  personal  merits  and  qualities." 

"  Judged,  esteemed,  and  honoured,  perhaps,  but  not  ranked. 
See  what  I  was  reading  just  now,"  continued  Thornton,  producing 
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the  little  book  which  he  had  taken  with  him,  and  which  I  saw  was 
the  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  "  Were  men  to  be  classed  as  you  would 
wish,  how  high  the  obscure  enthusiast  who  wrote  this  small  work 
would  have  stood  in  the  great  age  to  which  he  belonged  !  "What 
does  he  say  upon  this  point,  not  sarcastically,  but  seriously :  *  Let 
men,  in  all  our  exterior  forms,  be  ranked  according  to  the  number 
of  their  servants/  " 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  that  French  book,  Thornton ;  do  you  like 
it  better  than  Shakspeare,  which  you  also  read  so  often  ? " 

"  I  can  hardly  say.  It  depends  upon  my  mood  for  the  hour. 
Pascal  is  the  Shakspeare  of  the  mind,  as  Shakspeare  is  the  Pascal 
of  the  heart ;  each  the  last  sublime  expression  of  our  thoughts  and 
of  our  feelings,  when  they  reach  their  utmost  range.  I  return 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other  as  I  may  be  most  disposed  to  reflect 
or  to  imagine." 

"  I  see.  But  now,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  talk  to  me  this 
morning  so  much  more  than  you  ever  have  as  yet,  pray  explain  to 
me  how  the  number  of  servants  can  be  held  fairly  to  regulate 
rank?" 

"  You  must  understand,  Buckingham,  that  Pascal  is  not  speaking 
here  quite  practically,  but  rather  laying  down  a  principle  philo-1- 
sophically,  and  in  the  abstract.    You  ask  why  the  number  of  ser-j 
vants  should  be  the  test.    Simply  because  this  is  a  self- evident, 
and,  as  he  says,  a  demonstrative  qualification,  and  can,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  other,  be  asserted  without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
society.    Should  we  all  claim  precedence  according  to  our  own 
notions  of  our  intellectual  endowments,  think  of  the  eternal  conflict 
which  must  be  waged,  and  how  often  the  darker  and  the  fiercer 
passions  would  prevail  over  the  nobler  and  the  more  exalted.] 
Believe  me,  Buckingham,  our  pretensions  need  not  soar  higher  than! 
those  of  Pascal.    Never  think,  therefore,  of  contesting  the  superior! 
rank  which,  except  he  forfeit  it  by  some  grave  misconduct,  yourl 
brother  must  hold  in  the  opinion  of  the  community ;  but  rejoicingl 
rather  that  you  have  been  born  in  so  lofty  a  station,  consider  how 
you  may  yourself  add  something  to  the  distinction  of  your  family, 
and  achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  renown." 

"  And  for  this  purpose  you  think  the  navy  the  best  profession  ?" 

"  Decidedly.  It  is  for  all  Englishmen  the  first,  the  most  natural, 
and  the  most  popular.  It  is,  besides,  for  both  of  us,  and  far  more 
for  you  than  for  me,  that  in  which  the  interest  of  our  families  may 
most  contribute  to  our  advancement." 

"  But  you,  Thornton,  will  require  little  patronage  and  protection 
to  insure  your  success." 

"  Ah ! "  replied  he,  with  something  of  despondency  in  his  look. 
"  The  battle  of  life  is  not  as  the  boyish  competition  of  this  school, 
ever  regulated  by  the  vigilance  of  a  superior  authority.  The 
attainments  which  give  the  first  rank  here,  have  not  the  same 
decisive  influence  without.  Energy  of  will,  constancy  of  purpose, 
enduring  strength  of  the  frame,  all  are  there  required  to  support 
the  more  intellectual  qualifications,  when  they  enter  the  field  no 
longer  with  a  class  but  with  a  generation,  Fervently  as  I  have 
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longed  for  this  conflict,  I  have  some  misgivings  that  the  very  ardour 
w  it'll  which  I  enter  upon  it  will  often  mislead  and  betray  me. 
"Within  a  few  short  months.  I  shall  he  called  upon  to  judge  and  to 
decide  for  myself,  and  all  the  maturity  of  experience  may  he  re- 
quisite before  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  There 
will  be  no  Dr.  Wentworth  there,  Rockingham,  to  advise  and  to 
guide  us." 

"  Still,  though  our  schoolmasters  will  no  longer  be  at  hand,  we 
shall  not  be  quite  unprotected.  Will  not  God  be  there,  who  directs 
all  things  for  the  best?" 

"  Here  we  should  pause,"  replied  Thornton,  "  for  we  arc  entering 
upon  the  greatest  question  of  all." 

"  Oh,  do  not  rest  here,  now  that  we  have  proceeded  so  far,"  ex- 
claimed I,  with  the  eagerness  of  my  age  ;  "  but  tell  me  what  you 
think  on  that  point." 

"  Well,"  resumed  he,  smiling,  "inasmuch  as  I  can  at  present 
judge,  the  general  mechanism  of  the  universe  must  be  ruled  by 
some  superior  Providence,  and  this,  I  conceive,  no  one  who  has 
ever  reflected  can  deny.  But  how  far  we  should  be  justified  in  ex- 
pecting that  the  power  which  has  created  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
which  regulates  their  march,  will  equally  interfere  to  accomplish 
all  that  we  may  require,  is  a  very  different  and  a  far  more  abstruse 
matter.  Say  what  we  will,  the  omniscience  of  God  will  not  bo 
shaped  to  the  proportions  of  our  intellect,  nor  His  action  to  our 
judgment. 

"  Still,  Thornton,  we  are  ordered  to  pray  to  Him  constantly,  and 
on  all  subjects." 

"Ay,  as  in  a  minor  degree  we  are  taught  to  respect  the  king, 
and  to  perform  many  other  duties,  because,  by  the  consent  of  the 
wisest  and  of  the  best,  they  are  reckoned  duties,  but  not  with  any 
practical  or  interested  object  more  immediately  in  view.  To  trust 
in  God  is  a  safe  and  sure  doctrine ;  t but  it  must  not  be  lightly  in- 
voked to  raise  unfounded  expectations,  to  dispense  us  with  indi- 
vidual exertion,  and  to  avert  the  inevitable  sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices of  a  life  devoted  to  constant  and  ardent  competition.  Besides, 
who  will  say  how  far  the  dreams  of  our  ambition  are  sanctioned 
by  the  divine  countenance  ?  When  did  God  promise  us  happiness, 
distinction,  success,  and  encourage  us  so  eagerly  to  pursue  them  ?  " 

"  But  surely  these  desires  and  feelings  proceed  from  Him,  since 
we  find  them  within  us  ?" 

"  That  is  not  quite  what  we  are  taught  by  religion,"  replied 
Thornton,  smiling.  "  There  is  that  within  us  by  which  we  must 
be  guided,  and  that  which  we  must  distrust,  that  which  would 
lead  us  to  heaven,  and  that  which  would  drive  us  on  to  perdition. 
How  to  distinguish  truly  between  these  conflicting  elements  of  our 
complex  being  is  the  study  of  a  life.  The  sages  of  antiquity 
allured  mankind  to  virtue,  by  constantly  extolling  and  exalting 
every  nobler  impulse  and  propensity  of  the  mind ;  the  Redeemer 
by  stimulating  us  to  continual  conflict  with  all  its  baser  incli- 
nations." 

"  And  which  system  has  been  really  most  successful  ?" 
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"I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  one  made  greater,  and  the 
other  better  men.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  principal  object  of  our  religion,  which  no  one  can  admire  more 
than  I  do,  is  to  regulate  and  even  to  check  worldly  ambition.  It 
is  she  who  shows  us  how  wide  is  the  range  of  evil  and  misery  here 
below,  not  that  we  may^  despair  of  the  divine  justice,  but  that  we 
may  seek  for  its  operation  in  a  better  and  a  brighter  sphere.  ^  Still, 
ancl  notwithstanding  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  religion  adjures 
us  to  repress  all  the  fiercer  and  more  malignant  passions  which 
inordinate  emulation  may  excite,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  conceive 
that  we  should  altogether  repudiate  the  feeling  which  prompts  us 
to  respect  ourselves  and  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  faculties 
within  us.  To  this  sentiment,  as  to  the  origin  of  most  of  what  is 
really  great  and  good,  I  will  fearlessly  commit  the  guidance  of  my 
future  life,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  but  con- 
fiding also  in  the  Bowers  with  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  endow 
me,  and  remembering  that  I  am  the  free,  though  ever-erring  agent 
of  my  own  destiny." 

Thus  Thornton  and  I  conversed  together  ;  thus  when  life  was  as 
a  bright  day  dawning  upon  us,  I  learned  from  him  to  reflect, 
adopting  his  opinions  when  they  were  formed,  and  eagerly  seeking 
for  the  undiscovered  truth,  wherever  he  pointed  out  a  track  that 
might  lead  to  it. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  been  rather  more  than  a  year  at  Ash- 
ton,  I  saw  Thornton  moving  hastily  across  the  playground  towards 
me,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hands,  and  I  perceived,  by  his 
expanded  eye,  that  he  had  received  some  important  intelligence. 

"  Buckingham,"  said  he,  "  my  uncle  has  been  appointed  to  a  fine 
frigate,  and  I  must  leave  Ashton  immediately.  In  half  an  hour 
the  mail  will  be  here.  Come  with  me,  and  help  me  to  pack  up  my 
things." 

As  my  friend  thus  addressed  me,  I  burst  into  tears  ;  they  flowed 
fast  as  I  mournfully  placed  his  clothes  in  his  small  portmanteau, 
and  still  faster  when  he  gave  me  a  little  gold  pin,  which  he  always 
wore,  requesting  me  to  keep  it  for  his  sake.  We  then  adjourned 
to  the  study.  The  doctor  bade  Thornton  farewell,  with  many 
marks  of  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  borne  him.  Ere  we  retired, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  entered.  Thornton  approached  her  respectfully, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Ashton. 

"  Indeed,  so  soon  !"  said  she,  with  more  of  regret  in  her  voice 
than  I  had  expected. 

"  Madam,"  said  Thornton,  with  the  only  tear  I  had  ever  seen 
there,  standing  in  his  beaming  eye,  "  if  ever  by  word,  thought  or 
look,  I  have  failed  in  the  respect  and  affection  which  I  owed  you, 
I  trust  and  entreat  that  you  will  forgive  me  in  this  hour  that  we 
part,  perhaps  for  ever.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  to  me,  and  shall  ever  pray,  that  you  may  be  as 
happy  as  you  deserve  to  be." 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  handkerchief  so  completely  concealed  her 
eyes  and  face,  that  I  could  not  tell  what  her  feelings  might  have  been. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  Thornton ;  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
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again  grasping  that  of  the  kind-hearted  schoolmaster,  he  hastily 
withdrew. 

When  we  reached  the  hall  door,  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
wheels  of  the  mail  was  distinctly  heard. 

"  Buckingham,"  said  Thornton,  "  I  fervently  trust  that  we  may 
one  day  meet  again ;  think  sometimes  of  your  absent  friend,  and 
remember  his  last  parting  word  of  advice — SELF-KELIANCE. 

The  coach  was  close  at  hand :  "  Now  then,  y9ung  man,  look 
sharp,  for  we  are  already  late,"  cried  the  burly  driver.  Thornton 
was  soon  seated  close  behind  him,  the  mail  moved  rapidly  round 
the  corner  of  the  road,  and  I  saw  my  friend  no  more. 

Thus  we  parted,  but  not  for  ever.  We  were  destined  to  meet 
again,  not  in  the  green  and  peaceful  fields  of  our  native  land,  but 
far  over  the  Atlantic,  in  the  stern  array  of  approaching  combat, 
with  the  standard  of  England  waving  over  our  heads,  and  the 
welcome  bullets  falling  fast  around  us.  Thus  we  met  once  more : 
but  I  must  not  anticipate. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Alas !  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous  rough ; 

I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone  still. — K.  JOHN. 

THE  departure  of  Thornton  left  a  deep  and  lasting  gloom  upon 
my  spirits.  I  felt  as  if  the  radiant  light  which  had  as  yet  illumined 
my  path  was  withdrawn  from  before  me,  and  that  my  mind  was 
again  wandering  in  its  dreary  and  cheerless  solitude.  Still,  I  fol- 
lowed up  my  studies  with  steadiness  and  assiduity,  and  no  longer 
exposed  myself  to  censure  or  to  punishment.  As  time  had  long 
since  effaced  my  momentary  sentiments  of  ill-will  and  revenge 
towards  Mrs.  Wentworth,  no  sooner  was  I  deprived  of  the  society 
of  Thornton,  than  my  heart  returned  to  her  with  more  than  its 
former  devotion.  I  fancied  that  on  the  day  which,  had  followed 
the  departure  of  my  friend,  I  had  observed  once  more  in  her  coun- 
tenance an  expression  of  kindness  and  of  sympathy  for  me ;  if 
such  was  her  feeling,  however,  it  was  again  but  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient impression,  in  vain  I  endeavoured  to  recall  it ;  in  vain, 
during  the  whole  of  dinner,  would  my  look  imploringly  follow  her, 
wherever  she  sat,  or  wherever  she  moved.  I  could  not  but  see 
how  visionary  were  all  my  hopes,  and  that  there  was  nothing  now 
but  indifference  for  me  in  her  heart  as  on  her  haughty  brow ;  she 
never  addressed  me,  she  never  spoke  of  me,  and  her  averted  eye 
met  mine  no  longer. 

Insensibly,  the  boyish  passions  which  my  earlier  adventures  at 
Ashton  had  aroused  within  me,  were  worked  into  a  new  paroxysm 
by  these  marks  of  continual  disregard  from  the  present  idol  of  my 
thoughts.  Had  she  never  smiled  upon  me,  had  she  never  praised 
me,  had  she  never  rejoiced  in  my  successes,  I  could  perhaps,  have 
borne  with  her  present  cold  and  listless  estrangement ;  but  when 
I  thought  of  the  many  marks  of  more  than  maternal  love  that  she 
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had  shown  me,  and  how  I  had  forfeited  and  rejected  that  affection, 
my  childish  heart  was  maddened.  I  could  not  bear  that  she  should 
never  think  of  me,  and  I  longed  and  prayed  those  days  might 
return,  when  the  very  severity  of  the  punishments  which  I  had 
endured,  had  moved  her  to  something  of  compassion  and  of 
kindness. 

So  absorbed  was  I  by  this  new  train  of  feelings,  that  I  one 
Sunday  designedly  appeared  at  the  inspection  with  my  shirt  and 
hands  sprinkled  over  with  ink,  trusting  that  I  might  thus  induce 
her  at  least  to  take  some  notice  of  me.  As  she  passed  by,  I  heard 
her  whisper  to  the  captain  not  to  report  me,  as  she  did  not  wish 
me  to  be  punished  any  more,  but  to  see  if  there  was  not  still  time 
for  me  to  alter  my  dress,  so  as  to  make  a  more  creditable  appear- 
ance at  church.  How  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  sentiment 
which,  as  I  conceived,  this  very  indulgence  revealed,  that  penalty 
to  which,  but  for  her  advice,  and  that  of  Thornton,  I  should  not 
have  submitted  a  few  months  before  !  How  little  could  Mrs. 
Wentworth  read  in  the  heart  of  her  repudiated  favourite,  or  she 
would  surely  not  have  doomed  it  to  such  deep  and  hopeless 
suffering ! 

As  yet,  I  had  spent  my  holidays  at  Ashton,  where  a  few  boys 
always  remained  at  that  time,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
masters;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  generally  making  some  short 
excursions  on  these  occasions.  When  I  had  been  nearly  two  years 
at  school,  I  was  much  surprised,  as  the  Christmas  vacation  was 
approaching,  to  receive  a  kind  invitation  for  the  season  from  some 
distant  relatives  of  the  family,  who  had  been  accidentally  informed 
of  my  forlorn  situation.  I  Crusted  that  on  bidding  Mrs.  Went- 
worth farewell,  I  might  receive  from  her  some  slight  testimony  of 
interest ;  bnt  alas !  her  kiss  was  reserved  for  Uochford,  and  for 
two  or  three  other  favourites ;  to  me,  she  merely  held  out  her 
hand,  and  her  manner  was  so  cold  and  distant  that  I  could  not 
venture  to  address  one  word  to  her. 

It  was  the  same  when  I  returned  from  the  residence  of  my  new 
friends,  where  I  happily  passed  my  holidays ;  and  for  two  whole 
years  more,  I  succeeded  in  making  no  further  progress  with  the 
implacable  mistress  of  my  affections.  During  this  interval,  I 
spent  two  vacations  in  London  with  Lady  Sheerness,  but  no  inci- 
dent there  occurred  which  has  left  any  impression  upon  my 
memory. 

Thus  I  reached  my  fourteenth  year.  The  summer  holidays  were 
again  at  hand,  and  having  received  no  invitation  from  my  aunt,  or 
from  any  of  my  relations,  I  was  destined  to  remain  on  at  Ashton, 
together  with  six  other  boys,  who  were  in  the  same  predicament  as 
myself.  Mrs.  Wentworth  not  being  v6ry  well,  did  not  on  this 
occasion  accompany  her  husband  in  his  journey  to  London,  for 
which  he  started  on  the  very  day  that  our  vacation  commenced. 
The  school  was  left  under  the  sole  care  of  the  under-master,  the 
the  two  others  having  obtained  leave  of  absence ;  but  he  was 
attacked  three  days  after  the  head  master's  departure  by  a  malig- 
nant fever  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  it  was  considered  advisable 
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to  remove  him  entirely  from  the  house.  Mrs.  Wentaorth  imme- 
diately apprised  her  husband  of  this  event,  entreating  M™  to 
return  forthwith.  The  doctor,  however,  being-  detained  in  town 
by  business  of  importance,  requested  his  wife  to  take  charge 
herself  of  the  school  for  a  very  few  days,  desiring  her  to  appoint 
me,  as  being  the  only  fifth-form  boy  then  at  Ashton,  her  permanent 
monitor,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  her  brother,  should  any 
untorseen  difficulty  arise. 

When  she  received  this  answer,  Mrs.  Wentworth  sent  for  me. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  been  alone  with  her  since  the 
departure  of  Thornton.  She  showed  me  her  husband's  letter,  and 
said : — 

14  You  see,  Buckingham,  what  Dr.  Wentworth  expects  of  you." 

"  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  act  up  to  his  wishes,  and 
to  yours,  ma'am,"  replied  I,  much  elated  at  this  prospect  of  being 
again  brought  into  communication  with  her. 

"What  lessons  were  appointed  for  the  boys  by  the  under- 
master  when  he  fell  ill  ?" 

"  Only  three  hours  a  day;,  ma'am ;  an  hour  of  Latin,  an  hour  of 
English,  and  an  hour  of  arithmetic  and  geography." 

"I  wish  it,"  resumed  she,  "to  continue  in  the  same  manner 
now.  I  will  go  three  times  a  day  to  the  schoolroom,  to  see  that 
the  lessons  are  properly  got  through.  In  this  you  will  assist  me, 
as  well  as  in  keeping  up  discipline  and  general  good  conduct.  I 
trust  that  nothing  will  occur  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
visit  with  censure  or  punishment.  You  may,  however,  if  you 
think  it  advisable,  tell  your  schoolfellows  that,  should  it  be  requi- 
site, I  shall  instantly  send  for  my  brother,  with  whom,  as  they 
know,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  to  trifle." 

I  returned  to  the  schoolroom,  most  anxious  to  fulfil  my  new 
duties.  I  informed  my  companions  of  the  authority  which,  had 
been  vested  in  me,  and  I  requested  them  to  assist  me  to  their 
utmost  in  acting  up  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  directions.  Lucidly  for 
me,  those  I  now  addressed  were  among  the  most  quiet  and  orderly 
of  my  schoolfellows,  and  I  had  not  much  trouble  in  insuring  their 
good  conduct. 

Three  times  a  day  Mrs.  Wentworth  came  to  the  schoolroom 
and  with  the  clearness  and  penetration  which  distinguished  her, 
interrogated  the  boys  and  directed  their  studies  in  the  three 
appointed  branches.  I  was  each  time  more  struck,  notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  her  manner,  with  the  depth  and  variety 
of  her  information,  and  she  herself  seemed  surprised  at  the  pro- 
gress I  had^made  since  the  time  when  she  had  taken  some  interest 
in  my  attainments.  Though  her  manner  was  at  first  extremely 
distant,  as  if  to  mark  that  it  was  by  her  husband's  orders,  and 
from  no  inclination  of  her  own,  that  we  were  thus  brought  into 
communication,  yet  she  insensibly  appeared  moved  by  the  tremu- 
lous anxiety  witn  which  I  laboured  to  give  her  satisfaction,  and 
was  each  day  led  into  more  frequent  and  less  reserved  intercourse 
with  me. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  been  happier  than  in  those  few  days. 

9  2 
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I  had  again  most  unexpectedly  reached  the  utmost  zenith  of  my 
hopes.  I  could  continually  gaze  upon  that  countenance  whose 
varying  expressions  I  so  loved  to  trace ;  I  could  constantly  hear 
the  sounds  of  that  voice  which  so  thrilled  upon  my  heart,  whether 
it  conveyed  approbation  or  reproof ;  I  could  hour  by  hour  regain 
that  long-lost  and  long-sighed-for  affection.  Still  I  could  not 
but  remark  that  either  from  indisposition,  or  from  the  effects  of 
some  silent  and  concealed  sorrow,  Mrs.  "Went worth's  character 
was  more  hasty,  wayward,  and  capricious  than  before,  and  though 
her  eyes  when  they  smiled  had  lost  none  of  their  charm,  they 
would  kindle  oftener  than  of  yore,  and  the  frown  would  more 
frequently  sit  upon  her  brow. 

One  day,  as  she  had  been  more  impatient  than  usual,  and  not- 
withstanding my  utmost  efforts  to  prepare  my  young  companions 
for  the  Latin  class,  they  failed  in  answering  to  her  complete 
satisfaction.  Attributing  this  imperfection  on  their  part  to  my 
negligence,  she  addressed  to  me  several  severe  reprimands,  which 
I  silently  endured,  though  they  wounded  me  deeply.  When  we 
went  in  to  dinner  she  entered  with  her  friend  Emily,  who  had 
lately  been  married,  and  with  whom  she  was  more  intimate  than 
ever.  Their  conversation  turned  evidently  upon  some  matter  which 
interested  and  irritated  Mrs.  Wentworth ;  and,  from  the  sharp- 
ness with  which  she  occasionally  answered  her  friend,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  she  was  repelling  some  imputation  which  her  com- 
panion had  reported  to  her  as  having  been  credited,  not  by  her- 
self, but  by  others. 

On  that  day  our  dinner  was  not  very  good.  I  had  seen  two 
of  the  boys  exchange  a  very  significant  look,  conveying  that  such 
was  their  impression,  and  I  had  also  observed  that  this  look  had 
been  remarked  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
animated  conversation.  Unfortunately  I  was  suffering  myself 
from  a  very  severe  sore  throat,  and  being  dispirited  besides 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  I  felt  very  little  appetite. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  my  best  endeavours,  I  made  so  little 
progress,  that  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  attention  was  attracted,  and 
she  asked  me  impatiently  why  I  was  eating  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner. 

Before  I  had  had  time  to  answer,  she  desired  me  in  the  same 
tone  to  mind  what  I  was  about,  and  to  finish  my^  dinner.  I  was 
most  anxious  not  to  disobey  this  injunction,  but  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  for  me  to  get  through  all  that  had  been  placed  before 
me.  My  next  neighbour,  having  a  most  excellent  appetite,  and 
remarking  the  predicament  in  which  I  was  placed,  intimated,  by 
a  very  appropriate  gesture,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  me 
transfer  to  his  plate  whatever  was  likely  to  remain  upon  mine. 
This  we  managed  to  accomplish  without  attracting  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's observation ;  but  the  fair  Emily's  eyes,  which  were  always 
straying  about  in  search  of  mischief,  detected  the  manoeuvre. 
She  did  not  fail  at  once  to  report  it  in  a  whisper  to  her  companion, 
who  immediately  called  me  to  her. 

"Did  I  not  desire  you  to  finish  your  dinner,  sir,"  said  she, 
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giving  way  upon  this  slight  pretext  to  the  irritation  which  for 
some  time  I  had  remarked  in  her  looks,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
willing to  impart  to  her  rather  sceptical  friend  a  high  notion  of 
her  provisional  authority  over  us.  "  Is  it  not  singular  that  you, 
who  should  give  here  the  example  of  obedience  and  of  good  con- 
duct, should  again  be  doing  that  which,  as  you  know,  annoys  me 
more  than  anything.  Come  nearer,  sir,"  continued  she,  and  very 
much,  as  I  thought,  to  the  amusement  of  her  ally,  her  fair  hand 
was  brought  very  sharply  in  contact  with  my  cheek. 

I  was  much  grieved  and  hurt,  but  I  said  nothing.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  herself  soon  regretted  having  been 
betrayed  into  an  act  so  likely  to  affect  the  very  position  which 
she  wished  and  required  me  to  hold  among  my  younger  com- 
panions ;  for  during  the  class  that  afternoon  she  treated  me  with 
the  most  marked  distinction,  and  made  every  reparation  that  her 
kindest  manner  could  convey.  The  incident,  however,  indirectly 
led  to  more  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Osborne,  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  brother,  had  an  only  son,  very 
delicate  in  health,  and  then  about  nine  years  old,  who,  though  not 
regularly  belonging  to  the  school,  attended  daily  for  a  few  hours, 
returning  home  in  the  evening.  His  father  was  generally  hated 
by  the  boys,  not  only  on  account  of  his  connection  with  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  but  because  he  was  himself  reckoned  to  instigate  the 
head  master  to  his  acts  of  greatest  severity.  Young  Charles 
Osborne  would  therefore  have  been  much  ill-treated  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which,  on  account  of  his  aunt,  I  constantly 
afforded  to  him.  He  consequently  was  very  much  attached  to 
me,  and  never  failed  to  claim  my  assistance  in  all  his  difficulties. 

On  the  day  following  that  upon  which  I  had  received  the  last 
public  token  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  displeasure,  I  found,  as  I  entered 
the  playground,  young  Charlie  in  tears.  Having  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  his  distress,  I  learned  that  one  of  the  boys  had  thrown  a 
new  ball,  that  had  lately  been  given  to  the  little  fellow  by  his  aunt, 
over  the  double  wall  which  separated  our  field  from  the  private 
flower-garden.  Anxious  to  oblige  him,  I  sprang  over  the  two  walls, 
and  soon  redeemed  for  him  the  missing  plaything.  To  testify  the 
joy  which  he  felt  at  recovering  it,  he  foolishly  threw  into  the  air 
before  him  a  large  stone  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  I  watched  the 
missile  with  some  alarm,  as  it  flew  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
and  a  loud  crash  soon  warned  us  that  it  had  fatally  fallen  into  one 
of  the  lower  windows.  Young  Osborne  immediately  took  to  flight, 
after  obtaining  my  promise  that  I  would  not  betray  him ;  and  as 
there  was  now  no  help  for  the  accident,  I  proceeded  to  the  rectory, 
whither  I  had  just  before  requested  Mrs.  vYentworth's  permission 
to  repair,  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  an  historical  work,  which  I 
was  desirous  of  consulting.  On  my  return  to  the  schoolroom,  I 
found  that  great  events  were  at  hana  there. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Mrs.  Wentworth,  her  cheek  pale 
with  anger,  and  her  dark  eye  flashing  fire.  I  had  never  seen  that 
expression  upon  her  countenance  since  the  day  when  her  husband 
Lad  reproved  her  before  the  whole  school.  By  her  stood  her 
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trotter,  apparently  iust  alighted  from  t  horseback,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  heavy  riding-whip,  at  which  my  young  companions 
were  glancing  with  undisguised  anxiety. 

"  I  insist  upon  knowing, — I  am  determined  to  know  who  did  it," 
cried  Mrs.  Wentworth,  striking  the  floor  with  her  slender  foot, 
while  her  small  hand  was  clenched  with  all  the  force  it  could 
command. 

"  Come,  hoys,"  said  her  brother,  "  you  will  gain  nothing  at  all 
by  attempting  to  deceive  us.  One  of  you  must  have  done  it,  and 
if  he  will  not  own,  I  will  flog  each  of  you  in  succession  until  I  have 
discovered  him." 

The  whole  six  answered  together,  protesting  of  their  innocence 
and  absolute  ignorance  with  the  most  earnest  asseverations. 

"Of  course,"  exclaimed  the  fierce  surgeon,  "it  is  always  so;  it 
broke  itself.  However,  you  will  find  me  as  good  as  my  word,  and 
whoever  it  may  be,  were  it  my  own  son,  he  will  remember  this  day 
so  long  as  he  lives." 

"  I  wish  you  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  turning  to  me, 
"  that  this  stone  must  have  been  designedly  thrown  into  my  sitting- 
room,  for  it  came  as  far  as  my  table,  and  shattered  there  the  very 
china  cup  I  most  value." 

"  Itjmayhave  been  done  by  accident,"  answered  I,  most  anxious 
to  pacify  her. 

"  Accident  or  no  accident,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  I  have  pledged 
my  word  to  find  out  who  it  was,  and  so  I  will.  Now  you,  sir,  who 
appear  the  youngest  lad,  I  will  try  you  first.  You  persist  in  say- 
ing that  you  did  not  do  it  ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not,"  answered  the  little  boy  in  the  greatest 
alarm. 

I  was  myself  sorely  perplexed.  I  was  very  loath  to  break  my 
promise  to  Charlie,  the  more  so  that  I  knew  he  was  harshly  brought 
up,  and  would  upon  this  occasion  be  treated  with  great  severity : 
but  I  also  felt  most  unwilling  that  others  who  were  completely 
innocent  should  suffer  in  his  stead.  While  I  was  debating  with 
myself  how  I  could  act  with  the  greatest  fairness  to  all  parties,  Mr. 
Osborne  had  followed  up  his  interrogatory  with  the  youngest  boy 
by  two  or  three  very  sharp  strokes  from  his  whip.  This  infliction 
produced  a  paroxysm  of  pain  and  terror,  in  the  midst  ot  which  the 
victim  f  was  heard  indistintly  murmuring  that  he  had  seen  me, 
immediately  after  dinner,  jumping  over  the  double  wall  from  the 
private  garden. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  me. 

"Can  this  be  true,  Bockingham*"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
evidently  much  surprised. 

"  I  did  go  over  to  the  garden,  ma'am,"  answered  I ;  "  but  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  accident.'* 

At  this  statement  she  looked  still  more  perplexed  ;  and  upon  her 
brother  asking  her  if  it  was  not  I  who  had  formerly  thrown  a  stone 
at  her,  she  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  And  have  you  had  occasion  to  punish  hitn  again  lately  ?"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Osborne. 
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"  I  certainly  was  obliged  to  do  so  yesterday." 

"  I  might  nave  guessed  as  much,"  resumed  the  surgeon,  "  and 
for  my  part  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  some  new 
device  of  his  to  testify  his  resentment.  What  else  could  he  be 
doing  in  the  garden  precisely  at  the  same  time  ?" 

I  was  anxious  to  find  some  answer  which  would  be  in  accordance 
both  with  the  truth,  and  with  my  intentions  towards  young 
Osborne  ;  but  my  embarrassment  and  hesitation  were  not  un- 
naturally attributed  to  my  interrogators  to  other  motives.  Alas 
for  human  nature  !  How  kindred  is  the  expression  of  embarrassed 
innocence  to  that  of  conscious  guilt ! 

"  You  see  by  his  face  that  he  did  it,"  said  Mr.  Osborne  to  his 
sister ;  "  he  can't  even  find  a  word  to  say  for  himself." 

I  again  most  solemnly  renewed  my  former  declaration. 

"  I  shall  not  believe  you,"  rejoined  he,  "  until  you  tell  me  who 
it  was  :f  you  certainly  must  know,  as  you  must  have  been  close  by 
at  the  time.  Was  it  any  one  here  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  I,  looking  round. 

"  And  surely  all  the  boys  now  at  Ashton  are  here  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,  I  think  so." 

"  You  think  so.  Don't  you  see  it  ?  or  do  you  mean  to  pretend 
that  my  boy  had  anything  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  sir,  not  at  all." 

"  I  daresay  that  you  would  be  very  glad  that  we  thought  so. 
Come,  you  had  better  confess  at  once,"  continued  he,  seizing  me 
roughly  by  the  collar. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  evidently  considered  that  I  fully  deserved  the 
forthcoming  punishment :  still,  as  she  was  unwilling  to  witness 
it,  she  was  withdrawing,  but  her  brother  insisted  upon  her  remain- 
ing present. 

"  You  need  not  be  ashamed,  Isabella,"  said  he,  "  to  see  a  boy's 
shoulders,  and  I  want  him  to  own  to  you  that  he  did  it." 

"  I  again  most  fully  deny  it,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  and  I  beg  to  remind 
you  that  I  am  a  monitor,  and  that  you  are  not  justified  in  laying 
hands  unon  me." 

"  Monitor,  nonsense,"  replied  he.  "  I  know  very  well  that  you 
are  only  in  the  fifth  form.  If  Dr.  Wentworth  were  here,  he  would 
act  as  1  shall  now.  Will  you  take  off  your  jacket,  or  must  I  call 
the  servant?" 

"As  Mrs.  Wentworth  appears  to  approve,  I  shall  make  no 
resistance,"  replied  I,  and  in  a  minute  my  shoulders  were  bare, 
and  my  hands  fastenea  by  Mr.  Osborne  with  his  sister's  handker- 
chief, to  the  well-known  hook.  The  blows  fell  with  fearful  force, 
but  I  was  as  determined  to  be  silent  as  the  surgeon  was  to  extract 
some  revelation  from  me. 

When  I  had  received  about  half  a  dozen  strokes,  he  stopped 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  confess. 

I  again  replied  by  a  firm  denial. 

"  Will  you  venture  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  who  it  is  ?*' 

"  No,  sir,  I  never  said  that." 

"  Then  you  do  know  who  it  is  ? " 
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"I  do,  sir." 

"  And  you  won't  say?" 

"I  will  not,  sir." 

"  That  we  shall  soon  see,"  cried  the  infuriated  Mr.  Osborne,  pre- 
paring to  resume  his  operations. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  long  ere  this  discovered,  as  I  had  on  my 
own  account,  during  my  short  alliance  with  Mordaunt,  the  incon- 
venience of  being  bound  to  an  associate  of  a  more  relentless  dis- 
position than  her  own.  She  endeavoured,  first  by  words,  then 
more  effectually  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  any  further  severity 
towards  me,  but  her  brother  thrust  her  roughly  aside. 

"Now  you  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way,  Isabella,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  or  you  may  get  hit  yourself,  which  you  won't  much  like,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  send  for  me,  but  as  you  have 
put  the  matter  into  my  hands,  I  shall  certainly  manage  it  as  I 
think  best,"  and  the  blows  were  renewed  with  even  redoubled 
violence.  . 

I  had  from  the  first  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  with  the  infirm 
arm  of  the  under-master  that  I  had  to  deal,  and  though  my  strength 
and  power  of  endurance  had  much  increased  since  I  had  last  been 
subjected  to  a  somewhat  similar  fate,  the  suffering  was  so  much 
greater,  that  I  finally  gave  way  still  more  completely  than  before. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  not  relaxed  in  her  endea- 
vours to  arrest  her  brother's  arm.  "  It  is  enough — it  is  a  great 
deal  too  much.  It  is  shocking — it  is  horrible.  I  will  not  allow  it 
any  more,"  and  she  finally  prevailed. 

When  released  at  length,  I  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  rolling  my 
burning  shoulders  upon  the  hard  boards  in  speechless  agony. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  should  have  come  to  this,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  now  somewhat  recovering  her  tone  of  authority ;"  but 
such  a  combination  of  misconduct  and  falsehood  deserved  an 
exemplary  punishment.  I  trust  that  this  will  be  a  warning  to  you 
all.  f  Of  course,  you  will  no  longer  consider  Rockingham  as  your 
monitor." 

This  allocution  being  concluded,  and  the  surgeon  having  desired 
me  to  rise  immediately,  and  to  re-adjust  my  dress,  I  was  conducted 
to  the  small  room  where  I  had  formerly  been  confined,  and  there 
left  in  solitude. 

The  pain  I  still  endured  was  very  great,  but  a  strange  feeling  of 
mingled  joy  and  exultation  filled  my  heart.  I  HAD  PREVAILED — 
no  human  power  had  wrested  from  me  the  declaration  which  I  was 
unwilling  to  make.  I  then  learned  that  I  had  that  within  me  which , 
when  fully  roused,  could  dare  every  extremity  of  suffering  and  of 
peril ;  which,  exalted  by  every  real  emergency,  would  ever  insure 
the  victory  of  ^conscience  and  of  honour.  I  have  since  faced 
dangers  and  trials  to  which  those  of  that  day  were  but  as  the 
strength  of  a  child  to  the  full-grown  vigour  of  manhood  ;  but  ever 
in  each  most  awful  hour  the  memory  of  that  early  triumph  has 
sustained  me,  and  inspired  me  with  that  firmness  of  purpose  which 
my  bitterest  enemies  have  in  vain  attempted  to  assail.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  as  on  many  others,  my  spirit  fell  as  it  had 
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risen,  with  the  crisis,  and  exhausted  by  the  pain  and  excitement  I 
had  gone  through,  I  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  when  I  was  awakened  hy  the  housemaid, 
desiring  me  to  repair  immediately  to  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  sitting- 
room.  Some  moments  elapsed  ere  I  could  absolutely  recover  my 
consciousness,  and  when  I  stood  up,  though  still  upheld  by  a 
sentiment  of  inward  satisfaction,  I  found  myself  singularly  weak 
and  confused.  I,  however,  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  utmost 
alacrity.  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  alone  with  young  Osborne  when 
I  entered,  and  she  immediately  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  voice : — 

"  What  is  this,  Buckingham?  Here  is  Charlie,  who  has  just 
run  over  to  tell  me  that  it  was  he  who,  by  accident,  threw 
the  stone  which  broke  my  window  and  my  cup.  Can  it  indeed 
be  so  ? " 

I  looked  at  Charlie,  who  was  in  tears,  and  seeing  that  there  was 
no  further  reason  for  concealment,  I  said  that  I  believed  his 
statement  to  be  correct. 

"  Then  what  on  earth,"  replied  Mrs.  Wentworth,  "  could  have 
induced  you  to  undergo  such  a  punishment,  and  to  mislead  us,  as 
you  have  done,  rather  than  tell  the  whole  truth  at  once  ?  Come, 
let  me  know  everything  now." 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  if  you  had  asked  me  in  private  before, 
perhaps  I  should  have  told  you  all,  and  requested  your  indulgence 
for  Charlie,  who,  as  I  saw,  threw  the  stone  quite  accidentally." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  speaking  nothing  but  the  truth  and  I 
thought  it  better  for  him  that  he  should  state  his  own  case,  when 
such  serious  consequences  might  be  apprehended.  You  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Osborne  said  he  would  punish  his  own  son, 
were  it  he,  and  I  was  quite  sure  that  he  woulu  do  so." 

"  And  why  was  not  he  to  be  punished  as  well  as  you,  if  he  were 
really  guilty  > " 

*  Wny,  ma'am,"  answered  I,  not  a  little  abashed  by  this 
question,  "  in  the  first  place,  he  is  not  very  strong.  Then,  perhaps, 
though  you  would  not  have  wished  him,  after  all  that  had  been 
said,  to  be  spared  merely  because  he  was  your  nephew,  I  was 
certain  it  would  make  you  unhappy  to  see  him  severely  used.  I 
know  that  you  have  often  interceded  for  him  with  his  father." 

"  But,  you  silly  child,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  I  might  have 
the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  yourself  ? " 

I  gazed  anxiously  in  Mrs.  Wenthworth's  face,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  So  this  was  your  motive,  my  poor  boy,"  continued  she,  press- 
ing me  to  her  heart.  "  You  have  indeed  been  most  unjustly  and 
cruelly  treated.  Never  shall  I  forgive  myself  for  having  allowed 
it ;"  and,  as  I  rested  in  her  arms,  I  felt  the  warm  tears  dropping 
fast  upon  my  cheek.  Pressing  her  hand  to  my  lips,  I  entreated 
her  to  think  no  more  of  it,  as  all  was  over  now. 

"  How  pale  and  wan  you  are,  my  child,"  resumed  she,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  you  seem  unwell  and  unhappy." 

"  I  have  not  been  very  well  for  the  last  two  days,"  replied  I,  in 
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the  most  cheerful  voice  I  could  command,  "  but  I  am  not  unhappy 
now.  I  would  go  through  again,  every  day,  every  hour,  all  that  I 
have  suffered  since  I  came  to  Ashton,  if  I  could  hear  you  speak  to 
me  thus,  and  see  you  smile  upon  me  once  more."  . 

"  Oh,  those  eyes ! "  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  again  clasping  me 
closer  to  her.  "  Do  you  know  that  you  must  not  look  at  me  in 
this  manner  ? " 

"  Well,  I  won't  look  at  you,"  answered  I,  hiding  my  face  in 
her  arms,  "  but  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  have  undergone,  since  you 
withdrew  your  protection  from  me."    And  then  the  whole  tale  of 
my  long-concealed  feelings  and  sorrows  burst  from  my  lips.  Where  j 
did  I  find  thoughts  to  conceive  it,  or  words  to  utter  it  ?    It  was  no  ' 
combination  of  the  mind,  no  effort  of  the  tongue ;  it  flowed  direct  , 
from  the  heart,  unbidden,  unsought,  irrepressible  ! 

"My  poor  Edward,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wentworth,  at  length,  "for 
I  will  always  call  you  so  now,  your  childhood  has  early  learned  a 
hard  lesson ;  may  you  never  be  taught  it  hereafter  in  real  earnest. 
Now  come  upstairs  with  me,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  to 
recruit  your  strength." 

I  followed  her  up  to  her  bedroom  ;  I  had  never  seen  it  before, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  extreme  neatness  and  comfort  of  its 
almost  luxurious  arrangements.      Having  ascertained  that  my 
shoulders  still  gave  me  much  pain,  she  desired  me  to  uncover  them,  i 
that  she  might  apply  to  them  some  healing  lotion.    I  proceeded  to 
obey  with  a  feeling  of  unaccountable  trepidation,  far  greater  than  | 
that  which  I  had  experienced  in  the  morning,  when  a  similar  • 
injunction  had  been  conveyed  under  circumstances  so  different.  ! 
But  my  shirt  adhered  firmly  to  my  lacerated  skin,  and  before  I  ; 
could  slip  my  arms  through  it,  I  was  obliged  to  tear  it  away  with 
some  force.    The  pain  was  great,  and  accompanied  this  time  by  a 
strange  feeling  of  weakness  and  oppression  within. 

Leaning  for  support  against  the  bedpost,  I  indistinctly  heard  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  saying:  "Edward — good  God!  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  boy  ? " 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  myself  in  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  bed,  where  I  had  been  placed,  no  doubt,  by  her  and  her 
maid,  both  being  in  close  attendance  upon  me.  The  B  former 
anxiously  inquired  for  me  when  she  saw  my  eyes  open  again. 

"  Oh !  I  am  quite  well,  ma'am,"  said  I,  attempting  to  rise ;  but 
my  strength  was  not  equal  to  my  alacrity  of  will,  and  I  again  fell  j 
heavily  back. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  stirring,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
replacing  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  with  more  than  maternal  ten- 
derness ;  and  she  added  in  a  whisper  to  her  maid :  "  I  wish  to 
Heaven  my  brother  would  come." 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Osborne 
entered.  After  a  short  conversation,  Mrs.  Wentworth  approached 
the  bedside  with  him :  he  looked  attentively  at  me,  felt  my  pulse, 
examined  my  shoulders,  and  said : — 

"  It  is  only  a  little  weakness,  proceeding  from  over-excitement. 
I  will  send  a  cordial  mixture,  wnich  he  must  take  three  or  four 
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times  during  the  night.  He  must  also  stay  perfectly  quiet  where 
he  is  until  to-morrow,  when  I  will  come  and  see  him  early,  and 
shake  hands  with  him  again,  for  he  is  a  very  gallant  little 
fellow." 

After  these  instructions  had  been  delivered,  some  more  conver- 
sation passed,  in  a  low  voice,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  be- 
tween Mr.  Osborne,  his  sister,  and  her  maid.  I  could  observe  that 
each  party  smiled  in  turn,  and  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  blushed 
slightly,  while  the  two  others  seemed  to  be  reproaching  her  with 
some  unnecessary  scruples. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Osborne  called  across  the  room  to  ask  me  how  old 
I  was. 

I  answered,  nearly  fourteen. 

"  Surely,  then,  you  don't  think  that  Wentworth  will  be  jealous," 
said  he,  addressing  his  sister ;  and  upon  this  observation  I  heard  a 
slight  laugh,  in  which  all  three  seemed  to  join  as  they  left  the  room 
together. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Wentworth  returned ;  she  gave  me  a 
glass  of  the  prescribed  cordial,  and  then  raising  her  finger,  said  in 
a  tone  of  tender  admonition : — 

"  You  must  now  go  to  sleep,  and  mind  you  lie  very  still,  just 
where  you  are.  Should  you  require  anything  in  the  night,  you 
may  call,  as  I  shall  not  be  very  far  away." 

Obeying  strictly  this  injunction,  I  slept  quietly  the  whole  night ; 
but  there  was  in  that  sleep  an  enduring  thrill  of  happiness  which  I 
had  never  yet  known.  I  could  see  and  feel  no  one  near  me,  saving 
on  the  two  occasions  when  my  draught  was  administered  to  me  by 
a  person  whose  long  flowing  hair  was  darker  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth' s  maid ;  but  a  celestial  being,  whom  I  ventured 
neither  to  approach  nor  to  behold,  seemed  ever  at  my  side,  ever 
watching  over  my  pillow,  ever  imparting  to  me  a  rapture  of  secu- 
rity that  I  had  never  experienced  before.  What  feeling  was  that, 
so  pure,  so  unearthly,  and  yet  so  all-absorbing  ?  If  it  was  the  first 
early  dawning  of  love  upon  my  soul,  how  ill  the  burning  meridian 
has  since  kept  the  promise  of  its  glowing  morn ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! — ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  next  day  was  fast  advancing  when  I  was  fully  aroused  from 
my  sleep,  or  rather  from  the  long  trance  of  that  night.  Mrs.  Went- 
worth was  standing,  now  completely  dressed,  at  my  bedside  ;  she 
examined  my  shoulders  with  the  same  feeling  that  she  had  evinced 
on  the  evening  before,  and  having  ascertained  that  I  felt  quite 
myself  again,  advised  me  to  get  up. 

When  I  went  down,  we  breakfasted  together,  and  then  adjourned 
to  the  schoolroom.  No  sooner  were  we  there,  than  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, addressing  the  boys,  said : — 
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"I  wish  you  to  know,  that  your  schoolfellow  and  monitor, 
Rockingham,  was  yesterday  most  unjustly  punished  here.  1  deeply 
roirrot  that  ho  allowed  us 'to  consider  him  as  guilty,  to  save  my 
nephew ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  admire,  as  much  I  do,  t  ho 
noble  and  generous  sentiment  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion." 

The  boys  answered  by  a  general  munuur  of  assent.  I  then 
re  Mimed  my  duties  as  hefbre  :  hut  how  altered  was  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  manner !  Never  until  then  had  I  fully  known  the  fasci- 
nation  of  her  beaming  eye,  or  of  her  voice,  now  tremulous  with 


iho  deen  and  almost  respectful  a  licet  ion  inspired  by  my  late  eon- 
duct  Dr.  Wentworth's  return  was  day  hy  day  deferred  for  nea  r  1  y 
a  week  more,  during  which  time  I  was  in  hourly  intercourse  with 
his  wife,  and  nothing  which  the  heart  of  woman  could  devise  was 
neglected  by  her  to  efface  from  my  mind  all  recollection  of  her 
former  severity.  As  we  conversed  upon  every  suhject,  I  was  each 
day  more  amazed  at  the  extent  of  her  knowledge;  and  though  the 
tire  which  hurned  in  the  soul  of  Thornton  far  more  gently  ani- 
mated hers.  I  felt  my  eager  thirst  for  information  awakened  and 
allayed  in  turn  during  each  new  interview  with  her. 

At  length  Dr.  Wentworth  arrived,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
holidays  expired,  the  ahscnt  hoys  returned,  and  the  ordinary 
habits  of  the  school  were  resumed,  I  now  felt  that  my  real  dis- 
position was  understood  and  appreciated,  and  acting' with  less 
ditlidenee  than  before,  after  my  own  judgment  and  impulse,  I 
succeeded  in  maintaining  my  new  position  with  the  approbation  and 
goodwill  of  all  around  me.  I  thus  hecame  so  contented  and  happy 
at  Ashton,  that  I  was  struck  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  regret  when 
I  was  informed  one  morning  that  a  messenger  nad  heen  sent  to 
conduct  me  to  Elmswater,  where  my  father  was  hourly  expected. 

Many  were  the  tears  I  shed  when,  leaning  on  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
bosom,  I  bade  her  farewell ;  but  how  far  bitterer  would  they  have 
been  had  1  then  known  what  that  parting  was!  She  herself 
appeared  to  entertain  some  misgivings  about  my  return  to  Ashton, 
for  she  questioned  me  closely  with  respect  to  my  exact  age,  as  well 
as  to  my  prospects  and  wishes  concerning  the  profession  I  should 
embrace.  When  I  told  her  that  I  hoped  in  time  to  enter  the 
navy, — 

"  Oh !  not  the  navy,'*  said  she,  with  a  slight  shudder ;  ' 
may  do  very  well  for  a  young  reprobate  like  Mordaunt,  but  not  for 
you.     You  must  not  leave  England,  and  all  the  friends  you  have 
here." 

"  The  navy  is  the  profession  for  Englishmen,  and  for  men,"  re- 
plied I. 

"  Nonsense,  you  foolish  child.  But  we  shall  take  care  and  detain 
yon  nearer  home." 

With  these  words,  and  many  mutual  professions  of  affeotie 
ported. 

My  grief  was  great  and  sincere ;  but  schoolboys'  tears  do  notl 
flow  for  ever,  particularly  when  they  are  in  a  stage-coach  on  their 
way  home;  ana  the  joy  of  returning  to  Elmswator,  after  this 
absence,  had  replaced  all  other  feelings  long  before  its  venerated 
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lower*  broke  upon  my  sight  through  the  high  woods  around  thorn. 
I  was  lir>t  welcomed  home  by  my  faithful  Kichards  ;  a  moment 
afterwards  locked  in  the  arms  of  Julie,  who  could  scare.-ly  he  per- 
suaded 1o  release  me,  when  she  \vas  lohl  that,  my  father  was  ex- 
pecting me  immediately, 

When  I  entered  his  library,  it  struokine  that  (I:  ion  of 

his  countenance  was  more  serious  and  pensive  than  of  yore  ;  but  if 
any  alteration  had  occurred  in  his  appearance,  I  gradually  became 

unconscious  of  it,  as  we  conversed  together.  He  received  me  most- 
kindly,  and  seemed  pleased  at  seeing  mo  SO  much  grown,  and  in 
such  good  health:  his  satisfaction  increased  upon  reading  a  letter 

I  brought  him  from  Dr.  Wentworth. 

"  Kdward,"  said  he,  k' this  is  a,  most  excellent  report,  and  does 
you  the  neatest  credit.  I  am  delighted  to  Mud  thai  you  have  got 

ovei'  the  little  ditlienlties  that  your  aunt  mentioned  to  mo.  1  have 
been  extremely  sorry  to  remain  BO  long  without  seeing  you;  but, 
now  1  trust  that  We  shall  he  some  little  time  together.  You  have 
•worked  very  well  at  school,  and  you  must  for  the  present  amuse 
yourself  as  best  you  can  here." 

I  certainly  acted  most  conscientiously  lip  to  this  injunction  of 
my  father's,  and,  overjoyed  at  being  again  at  my  beloved  Kims- 
water,  with  greater  liberty  than  1  had  ever  been  allowed  before,  I 
was  from  morning  till  night  engaged  in  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
of  a  country  life,  to  which  my  natural  disposition  has  ever  most 
strongly  ^allured  me.  About  a  week  after  my  return  home,  my 
brother  joined  us,  for  one  day  only,  as  ho  was  finishing  his  studies 
at  Kton.  I  was  much  struck  with  his  manly  air  and  bearing  ;  but 
though  we  mot  with,  great  cordiality,  \ve  conversed  but  little; 
together, 

Soon  afterwards,  Lady  Sheerness,  in  consequence  of  a,  most 
pressing  invitation  from  in y  father,  arrived  at  Klmswater,  but  not, 
alone.  She  brought  with  her  a  little  girl,  of  about,  my  age,  ot 
whom  I  had  often  heard  before,  though  1  had  never  yet  seen  her. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  another  of  my  father's  sisters,  whose, 
husband,  a,  distinguished  oilicer,  had  amassed  a,  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  Indian  wars.  Sophia  \Yaldegrave,  having  lost  both 
her  parents,  was  now  brought-  up  under  the  care  of  her  guardian, 
Lord  Ailinglord,  and  under  the  immediate  direct  ion  of  our  com- 
mon aunt,  Lady  Sheerness.  When  informed  of  the  approaching 
arrival  of  my  cousin,  1  had  vowed,  wit  h  true  schoolboy  feelings, 
to  have  very  little  communication  with  her;  but  so  soon  as  we 
actually  mei,  I  here  was  something  so  ingenuous  in  her  counte- 
nance, so  simple  and  so  cordial  in  her  manner,  that  \ve  were  im- 
mediately on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 

During  the  very  lirst  evening,  Sophia  told  me  that  she  had  long 
been  anxious  to  know  me,  as  she  had  so  often  heard  of  me. 

"  Not  much  good,  I  fear,"  said  I,  "  if  it  was  from  Lady  Sheer- 
ness." 

"  Well,"  said  Sophia  smiling,  "  she  was  certainly  always  telling 
mo  that  you  got  into  sad  scrapes  at  school ;  but  I  like  you  all  the 
better  for  it,  because  I  know  myself  liow  unjust  she  often  is.  She 
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is  always  scolding  me,  and  telling  me  that  I  shall  be  a  disgrace  to 
my  family,  like  somebody  else." 

"  We  won't  mind  her  much  now,  Sophia,  if  we  can  sometimes 
meet." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  we  shall,  though  I  know  that  they  wish  to  keep  us 
apart.  You  must  make  up  to  Mademoiselle,  for  it  is  she  who  in 
fact  rules,  although  my  English  governess  takes  precedence,  as  my 
aunt  would  say." 

"  Have  you  got  two  governesses?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  to  have  a  French  maid  top  here,  I  am  told. 
You  have  no  idea  how  they  persecute  me,  telling  me  from  morn- 
ing until  night  that  I  am  to  be  a  great  heiress,  and  making  that  an 
excuse  for  every  species  of  vexation." 

"  Now,  Sophia,"  cried  Lady  Sheerness,  across  the  room,  "do 
hold  up  your  head.  I  really  can't  think  where  that  girl  got  those 
slouching  habits ;  theretwas  no  better  family  in  England  than  the 
Waldegraves,  yet  she  sits  and  walks  like  a  farmer's  daughter." 

Sophia  exchanged  with  me  a  look  of  deep  meaning,  but  obeyed 
her  aunt's  admonition  without  any  observation. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  something  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  position  of  my  cousin  singularly  congenial  to  mine,  and  our 
mutual  endeavours  succeeded  ^  in  bringing  us  into  constant  inter- 
course. According  to  her  advice,  I  was  unremitting  in  my  atten- 
tions to  Mademoiselle,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
made  me  a  particular  favourite  with  her.  Julie  being,  besides,  the 
additional  maid  whom  my  cousin  had  mentioned  to  me,  I  was 
enabled  also,  through  this  faithful  ally,  to  be  in  more  continual 
communication  with  Sophia  than  would  have  been  possible  in  other 
circumstances.  We  walked  together,  we  read  together,  we  played 
together,  and  each  day  increased  the  pure  and  fraternal  affection 
which,  from  the  first,  had  sprung  up  between  us. 

With  boyish  chivalry,  I  defended  my  cousin  from  the  frequent 
and  unjust  censures  of  Lady  Sheerness,  and  she,  in  turn,  vindi- 
cated me,  with  no  less  devotedness,  from  those  which  our  amiable 
aunt  was  ever  casting  upon  me,  as  well  as  upon  all  around  her, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  my  elder  brother.  I  could  not  but 
perceive  that  the  growing  intimacy  between  Sophia  and  me,  did 
not  escape  the  observation,  and  consequent  disapproval,  of  this 
personage  ;  but  a  secret  feeling,  which  warned  me  that  my  days  at 
Elmswater  were  numbered,  impelled  me  to  follow  my  own  incli- 
nations so  long  as  I  remained  tnere,  even  at  the  risk  of  shortening 
still  more  my  sojourn  with  my  family. 

I  was,  therefore,  not  very  much  astonished  when  one  day,  after 
a  long  and  ominous  conversation  with  his  sister,  my  father  rather 
abruptly  asked  me  if  ever  I  had  thought  of  the  profession  upon 
which  I  should  wish  to  enter. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  with  your  approval,  I  should  like  to  go  into 
the  navy." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  my  father,  apparently  rather  surprised  at 
my  decided  tone.  "  The  navy !  Well,  you  have  a  very  fair  chance 
of  becoming  an  admiral,  like  your  great  uncle  there,  at  the  other 
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end  of  the  room.  I  certainly  think  that  you  cannot  make  a  better 
choice,  but  it  must  come  from  yourself ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
anything  that  could  prejudice  you  for  or  against  a  profession 
which  must  be  neither  lightly  embraced,  nor  lightly  abandoned." 

"My  mind  has  been  quite  made  up  for  some  time  past,"  re- 
plied I. 

"  If  so,  Edward,  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  you  must  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  this  service  much  earlier  than  upon  those  of 
any  other  profession  which  you  might  choose.  How  old  are  you 
now?" 

;  I  am  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half." 

"  Really,"  said  my  father.  "  How  time  does  fly— it  seems  to  me 
but  as  yesterday  that  you  were  born.  Well,  we  need  not  think 
any  more  of  all  this  to-day ;  I  shall  make  the  requisite  inquiries, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  again  shortly." 

I  left  my  father's  study  with  a  heavy  heart.  Though  I  passed 
by  the  threshold  of  Sophia's  schoolroom,  I  could  not  bear  to  cross 
it.  I  rushed  into  the  gardens,  but  they  were  in  the  glowing  beauty 
of  an  afternoon  in  June,  and  I  grew  sadder  still  at  the  thought 
that  I  might  so  soon  be  called  away  from  this  lovely  and  beloved 
scene.  Ilunning  rapidly  down  to  the  lake,  I  sprang  into  my  fairy 
frigate,  which  my  faithful  Richards  had  thoroughly  refitted,  upon 
my  late  return,  and  sailed  far  on  the  bosom  of  the  mimic  ocean 
before  me.  When  I  stood  alone  there,  with  none  to  look  on,  and 
nothing  but  the  bright  expanse  of  waters  around  me,  my  head 
sank  with  my  heart,  and  I  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

I  had  not  deceived  my  father,  my  choice  had  been  long  since 
decidedly  and  irrevocably  made  ;  but  now  that  the  die  of  my  future 
life  was  cast,  now  that  the  hour  was  come  when  I  must  depart  a 
voluntary  exile  from  Elmswater  and  from  England,  to  rush  upon 
all  the  trials  and  perils  of  manhood,  my  boyish  fortitude  for  a 
moment  gave  way.  It  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  As  my 
face  lay  buried  in  my;  hands,  upon  the  gunwale  of  my  boat,  1 
fancied  I  saw  the  inspired  eye  of  Thornton  again  fixed  upon  me, 
with  its  usual  expression  of  sympathy  and  encouragement :  I 
thought  I  again  heard  his  last  word  of  farewell— SELF-EELIANCE  ! 
I  raised  my  head,  and  soon  the  stormy  sea  of  life,  upon  which  I 
was  about  to  embark,  appeared  again  to  me  as  calm  as  the  sheltered 
and  voiceless  lake  before  me  ;  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  of  reso- 
lution burned  as  bright  within  me  as  the  summer  sun,  which  was 
shedding  its  golden  lustre  around.  I  steadfastly  gazed  upon  the 
uncertain  future,  and  ardently  exclaiming — "Yes,  Thornton,  I  will 
follow  your  footsteps,  as  well  as  your  precepts ;  what  man  can  bear 
I  will  undergo  ! "  I  swiftly  regained  the  shore. 

In  that  hour,  the  bitterest  pang  of  my  parting  was  overcome, 
and  when  I  met  Sophia,  I  could  again  talk  as  composedly  of  my 
naval  prospects  as  during  my  conversations  with  Thornton,  when 
the  day  for  action  was  yet  so  remote.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with 
my  gentle  cousin  ;  her  tears  flowed  fast  when  I  informed  her  of 
my  interview  with  my  father,  and  her  sorrow  was  allayed  by  no- 
thing that  I  could  say  or  devise. 
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"  It  is  too  sad,  Edward,"  said  she  ;  "  you  are  the  only  person,  as 
yet,  that  I  have  ever  loved,  and  who  has  really  entered  into  my 
feelings  and  pursuits.  "What  shall  I  do  when  you  are  no  longer 
here  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  will  soon  forget  me,"  answered  I. 

*  Never,  Edward,  as  long  as  I  live." 

" Make  no  rash  promises,  Sophia:  life  is  long  atfd  varied  in  its 
course." 

"  Never !  never !  never  ! "  exclaimed  she,  hiding  her  face  in  my 
arms.  "I  have  said  it  to  none  hut  you,  and  would  say  it  to  no 
one  else ;  but  to  you  I  repeat,  never ! ' 

It  was  not  for  more  than  a  fortnight  after  this  day,  that  my 
father  resumed  our  former  conversation.  He  then  inquired  if  my 
determination  was  as  firm  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  Satisfied 
upon  this  point,  he  told  me  that  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  of  his 
was  about  to  cruise  in  the  Channel,  with  the  command  of  a  fine 
ship,  and  that  this  excellent  officer  would  be  very  happy  to  take 
me  with  him.  No  better  occasion  could  offer,  if  I  myself  felt 
ready  to  go  to  sea  immediately,  but  the  vessel  must  sail  within  a 
week. 

This  was  short  notice  indeed,  and,  perhaps,  my  heart  would 
have  again  given  way  a  little,  had  I  not,  that  very  morning, 
received  a  letter  from  Thornton,  the  first  that  had  reached  me,  for 
he  was  stationed  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
enthusiastic  strain  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  new  life,  and  of  his 
hope  that  I  would  not  fail  myself  to  embrace  it,  had  most  oppor- 
tunely rekindled  my  own  ardour.  I  answered  my  father  that  I 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  start  on  the  appointed  day. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  Edward  ? " 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  I. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  Chatham,  and  see  you 
safe  on  board." 

The  ensuing  days  were  full  of  sorrow.    A  melancholy  misgiving  j 
too  ^ often  pressed  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  ere  long  I  would ' 
again  sigh  with  unavailing  regret  for  the  tranquil  scenes  of  my 
happiest  years,  and  curse  the  hour  when  I  had  forsaken  them  for  ' 
the  rude  wilderness  without.    Never  did  I  more  strongly  or  more  • 
sadly  experience  the  force  of  the  ties  which  bound  my  heart  to  the 
abode  of  my  fathers,  and  the  deep  suffering  with  which  alone  they 
could  be  severed.    Still,  the  conviction  that  I  was  taking  the  right 
course,  supported  me,  and  sustained  my  resolution. 

The  last  day  came ;  I  cannot  bear,  even  now,  to  think  of  the 

awful  hour  when  I  bade  that  fatal  farewell Would 

that  I  had  never  gone,  or  never  returned ! 
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Farewell,  my  Spain,  a  long  farewell,  he  cried, 

Perchance  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  an  exile  heart  has  died, 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore.— BYRON. 

ACCORDING  to  his  promise,  my  father  accompanied  me  to  Chat- 
ham. When  we  arrived  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Rochester,  where 
Captain  Trowhridge,  my  future  commander,  was  staying-,  we 
ascertained  that  he  was  gone  out  for  about  an  hour.  Lord  Arling- 
ford,  with  great  kindness,  conducted  me  to  the  barracks,  fortifica- 
tions, and  all  those  portions  of  the  town  which  he  conceived  it 
might  interest  me  to  see.  The  noise,  the  bustle,  the  military  and 
naval  array  which  I  thus  for  the  first  time  beheld  around  me,  im- 
pressed me  with  a  deep  feeling  of  awe,  and  I  could  hardly  believe, 
that  I  was  myself  so  soon  to  take  an  active  part  in  similar  pro- 
ceedings. On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  we  found  Captain  Trow- 
bridge  waiting  for  us,  and  he  welcomed  me  very  kindly  as  the  son 
of  his  oldest  and  most  esteemed  friend.  He  dined  with  us,  and  as 
his  ship,  the  Culloden,  was  to  sail  the  next  day,  recommended  that 
I  should  go  on  board  early  in  the  morning. 

The  rain  was  falling  fast,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard,  when,  at 
the  appointed  time,  we  put  off  from  the  dockyard  in  the  captain's 
barge,  to  join  the  ship,  which  was  lying  about  half  a  mile  down 
the  river.  My  father  would  not  leave  me  until  he  had  seen  me  on 
board,  and  then  we  parted.  How  desolate  I  felt  when,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  gigantic  vessel,  I  saw  him  re-enter  the  boat 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  shore.  On  deck  all  was  up- 
roar and  confusion.  In  a  loud  and  peremptory  voice,  and  in  a 
language  which  I  could  not  understand,  officers  were  giving  their 
orders  to  crowds  of  herculean  seamen  and  marines,  who  were 
rushing  to  and  fro,  cursing  in  their  turn  numbers  of  strangers 
and  women  who,  having  obtained  permission  to  bid  farewell  to 
their  relatives  in  the  ship,  were  still  hovering  about  her.  Stand 
where  I  would,  I  was  in  some  one's  way,  and  nowhere  could  I  find 
a  silent  corner  where  I  might  rest  my  wearied  head  and  recall  my 
scattered  senses. 

The  few  questions  I  addressed  to  those  around  me  received 
either  no  answer  or  one  that  was  to  me  entirely  unintelligible ; 
and  during  the  whole  morning  I  remained  in  this  forlorn  situation, 
till  at  last  a  young  sailor,  springing  out  of  a  boat  which  had  just 
come  alongside,  approached  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  Lord 
Edward  Rockingham.  Haying  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I 
received  from  him  a  note  ;  it  was  written  by  my  father,  to  inform 
me  that  the  bearer  was  a  nephew  of  old  Ricnards,  and  that  he  was 
to  embark  on  board  the  Culloden,  where  he  might  be  of  some  HBO 
tome. 
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"When  I  gazed  at  my  new  acquaintance,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  very  picture  of  a  British  sailor,  tall,  strong-built,  with  an  air 
of  singular  good-nature  combined  with  extreme  resolution.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  serving  ^on  board  another  ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  that  he  was  walking  in  the  town  when  he  had  met  Lord 
Arlingford  in  company  with  Captain  Trowbridge  and  his  own  cap- 
tain ;  that  having  occasionally  seen  my  father  at  Elmswater,  he 
had  been  recognised  by  him,  and  that  some  conversation  having 
ensued,  he  had  obtained  permission  to  join  the  Cullpden,  which 
was  more  likely  than  his  own  ship  to  see  active  service.  Young 
Ptichards,  who  had  been  several  times  at  sea,  explained  to  me 
many  details  with  respect  to  what  was  going  on  around  us,  and 
thanks  to  his  presence,  I  no  longer  endured  that  feeling  of  extreme 
loneliness  which  had  oppressed  and  bewildered  me  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day. 

The  unceasing  efforts  of  the  first-lieutenant  had  now  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  ship  of  all  the  strangers  on  board,  and  of  all  the 
boats  which  were  hanging  on  around  her,  when  about  five  o'clock 
the  captain  came  on  board  in  full  uniform.  He  exchanged  a  few 
observations  with  the  two  senior  officers,  and  then  orders  were 
given  to  weigh.  Immediately,  by  the  joyful  sounds  of  the  fife, 
scores  of  athletic  sailors  rushed  to  the  capstan,  and  sprang  into  the 
tops  and  into  all^  parts  of  the  rigging ;  the  breeze  was  fair,  the 
weather  fine  again,  and  the  Cufloden  glided  majestically  from 
her  moorings  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  shore  and  from  the  boats 
around,  heartily  re-echoed  by  her  gallant  crew.  It  is  a  noble  and 
inspiriting  sight  to  witness  one  of  these  floating  citadels,  the  eternal 
bulwarks  of  the  honour  and  safety  of  England,  thus  unfolding  her 
giant  wings,  and  starting  upon  her  adventurous  career  ;  to  see  the 
thousand  brave  warriors,  who  have  wedded  their  fate  to  hers, 
waving  their  joyous  farewell  to  their  native  land.  Think  not  then 
of  the  raging  whirlwind,  of  the  furious  sea-fight,  of  the  hopeless 
shipwreck ;  think  not  of  the  hundreds  whom  that  gallant  bark  is 
bearing  away,  never  again  to  return.  On  board  all  is  confidence, 
all  is  gladness,  all  is  hope.  Why  should  we  weep  for  those  who, 
all  unconscious  of  the  morrow,  are  now  so  ardent,  so  reckless,  so 
happy ! 

Long  before  we  reached  Sheerness,  I  was  so  led  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  that  my  heart  was  in  harmony  with  all  around, 
and  having  been  particularly  recommended  by  the  captain  to  the 
first-lieutenant,  and  by  him  to  the  midshipmen,  I  was  received 
below  with  rather  better  grace  than  is  generally  met  with  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  remained  but  a  few  hours  at  Sheer- 
ness,  where  none  but  the  captain  went  on  shore  ;  we  then  proceeded 
on  our  course  down  the  Thames,  and  were  soon  cruizing  far  away 
in  the  Channel.  The  weather  continued  fair ;  the  officers,  though 
rather  stern  and  reserved  in  their  manners,  were  not  uncivil  to 
me,  and  I  applied  with  such  ardour  to  my  new  duties  and  studies, 
that  before  the  end  of  November  I  was  perfectly  conversant  with 
all  that  was  going  on  around  me. 

Then  the  winter  gales  set  in  with  more  than  their  usual  intensity, 
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and  I  began  to  comprehend  the  hardships  of  the  life  upon  which  I 
had  entered.  Still  my  courage  was  unabated  ;  I  was  ever  aloft, 
ever  anxious  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  could  increase  my 
knowledge  and  experience  upon  professional  matters ;  and  my 
excessive  zeal,  which  at  first  had  been  rather  derided  by  my 
younger  shipmates,  was  now,  not  undeservedly,  commended  by  all 
parties.  My  greatest  pleasure  was,  giving  a  hand  to  everything 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  sails ;  when  off  duty,  I 
often  obtained  leave  to  take  my  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
top -men,  and  I  soon  held  no  contemptible  rank  among  them  for 
my  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  we  were  one  evening  engaged  in  a 
short  running  fight  with  a  French  frigate,  and  we  were  struck  in 
the  rigging  by  several  shots.  I  was  a  little  staggered  when  I  saw 
a  fine  fellow  to  whom  I  was  transmitting  an  order  from  the  main- 
top, absolutely  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball,  within  a  few  yards  of 
of  me.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  was  reckoned  to  stand  fire 
very  well  for  the  first  time,  and  I  felt  an  inward  conviction,  even 
from  this  slight  experience,  that  my  nerves  would  not  betray  me 
on  more  momentous  occasions. 

Soon  afterwards  we  fell  in  with  the  squadron  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  We  reached  the 
station  in  the  first  days  of  February,  and  great  was  my  excitement 
when  I  beheld  the  gallant  fleet  with  which  we  were  soon  destined 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  Within  a  week  after  our  arrival  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  Commodore  Nelson's  broad  pendant  was  discerned, 
bearing  the  grateful  intelligence  that  a  noble  Spanish  squadron 
was  close  at  hand.  During  the  whole  night  the  booming  of ^  their 
signal-guns  was  distinctly  heard.  So  great  was  my  exultation  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  conflict,  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  long  before  daybreak  I  was  wandering  on  the  deck,  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimps  of  the  foe. 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  morning  fog  was  still  so  heavy  that  I 
could  distinguish  nothing,  saving  the  British  vessels  hanging  close 
together  in  a  compact  body — fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates.  Gradually,  however,  the  mist  cleared,  and  a  splendid 
array  of  nearly  thirty  .ships  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates  became 
visible  in  the  offing.  They  were  much  scattered,  and  a  signal 
having  been  given  to  press  on  with  all  sail  set,  we  were  soon  well 
among  them.  Nine  of  their  ships  were  immediately  cut  off,  and 
these,  after  exchanging  a  few  broadsides,  kept  out  of  our  way 
until  much  later  in  the  day. 

I  had  been  ordered  to  do  duty  on  the  quarter-deck,  where,  a 
lieutenant  having  been  killed  and  a  midshipman  wounded  by  the 
first  discharges,  tne  cctptain  desired  me  to  stand  by  him,  and  attend 
closely  to  the  signals.  As  my  sight  was  excellent  I  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  smoke,  which  now  had  risen  in  thick  clouds 
on  all  sides,  in  performing  this  duty  satisfactorily. 

"  A  signal  from  the  admiral,  sir,"  said  I,  after  a  few  minutes. 

"  Well,  make  out  briskly  what  it  is." 

I  was  soon  able  to  report  that  the  order  was  to  tack  in  succession 
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When  I  gazed  at  my  new  acquaintance,  he  appeared  to  me  to  he 
the  very  picture  of  a  British  sailor,  tall,  strong-built,  with  an  air 
of  singular  good-nature  combined  with  extreme  resolution.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  serving  on  board  another  ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  that  he  was  walking  in  the  ^  town  when  he  had  met  Lord 
Arlingford  in  company  with  Captain  Trowbridge  and  his  own  cap- 
tain ;  that  having  occasionally  seen  my  father  at  Elms  water,  he 
had  been  recognised  by  him,  and  that  some  conversation  having 
ensued,  he  had  obtained  permission  to  join  the  Cullpden,  which 
was  more  likely  than  his  own  ship  to  see  active  service.  Young 
Richards,  who  had  been  several  times  at  sea,  explained  to  me 
many  details  with  respect  to  what  was  going  on  around  us,  and 
thanks  to  his  presence,  I  no  longer  endured  that  feeling  of  extreme 
loneliness  which  had  oppressed  and  bewildered  me  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day. 

The  unceasing  efforts  of  the  first-lieutenant  had  now  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  ship  of  all  the  strangers  on  board,  and  of  all  the 
boats  which  were  hanging  on  around  her,  when  about  five  o'clock 
the  captain  came  on  board  in  full  uniform.  He  exchanged  a  few 
observations  with  the  two  senior  officers,  and  then  orders  were 
given  to  weigh.  Immediately,  by  the  joyful  sounds  of  the  fife, 
scores  of  athletic  sailors  rushed  to  the  capstan,  and  sprang  into  the 
tops  and  into  all  parts  of  the  rigging ;  the  breeze  was  fair,  the 
weather  fine  again,  and  the  Culloden  glided  majestically  from 
her  moorings  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  shore  and  from  the  boats 
around,  heartily  re-echoed  by  her  gallant  crew.  It  is  a  noble  and 
inspiriting  sight  to  witness  one  of  these  floating  citadels,  the  eternal 
bulwarks  of  the  honour  and  safety  of  England,  thus  unfolding  her 
giant  wings,  and  starting  upon  her  adventurous  career  ;  to  see  the 
thousand  brave  warriors,  who  have  wedded  their  fate  to  hers, 
waving  their  joyous  farewell  to  their  native  land.  Think  not  then 
of  the  raging  whirlwind,  of  the  furious  sea-fight,  of  the  hopeless 
shipwreck ;  think  not  of  the  hundreds  whom  that  gallant  bark  is 
bearing  away,  never  again  to  return.  On  board  all  is  confidence, 
all  is  gladness,  all  is  hope.  "Why  should  we  weep  for  those  who, 
all  unconscious  of  the  morrow,  are  now  so  ardent,  so  reckless,  so 
happy ! 

Long  before  we  reached  Sheerness^  I  was  so  led  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  that  my  heart  was  in  harmony  with  all  around, 
and  having  been  particularly  recommended  by  the  captain  to  the 
first-lieutenant,  and  by  him  to  the  midshipmen,  I  was  received 
below  with  rather  better  grace  than  is  generally  met  with  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  remained  but  a  few  hours  at  Sheer- 
ness,  where  none  but  the  captain  went  on  shore  ;  we  then  proceeded 
on  our  course  down  the  Thames,  and  were  soon  cruizing  far  away 
in  the  Channel.  The  weather  continued  fair ;  the  officers,  though 
rather  stern  and  reserved  in  their  manners,  were  not  uncivil  to 
me,  and  I  applied  with  such  ardour  to  my  new  duties  and  studies, 
that  before  the  end  of  November  I  was  perfectly  conversant  with 
all  that  was  going  on  around  me. 

Then  the  winter  gales  set  in  with  more  than  their  usual  intensity, 
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and  I  began  to  comprehend  the  hardships  of  tho  life  upon  which  I 
had  entered.  Still  niy  courage  was  unabated  ;  I  was  ever  aloft, 
ever  anxious  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  could  increase  my 
knowledge  and  experience  upon  professional  matters ;  and  my 
excessive  zeal,  which  at  first  had  been  rather  derided  by  my 
younger  shipmates,  was  now,  not  undeservedly,  commended  by  all 
parties.  My  greatest  pleasure  was,  giving  a  hand  to  everything 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  sails ;  when  off  duty,  I 
often  obtained  leave  to  take  my  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
top -men,  and  I  soon  held  no  contemptible  rank  among  them  for 
my  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  we  were  one  evening  engaged  in  a 
short  running  fight  with  a  French  frigate,  and  we  were  struck  in 
the  rigging  by  several  shots.  I  was  a  little  staggered  when  I  saw 
a  fine  fellow  to  whom  I  was  transmitting  an  order  from  the  main- 
top, absolutely  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball,  within  a  few  yards  of 
of  me.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  was  reckoned  to  stand  fire 
very  well  for  the  first  time,  and  I  felt  an  inward  conviction,  even 
from  this  slight  experience,  that  my  nerves  would  not  betray  me 
on  more  momentous  occasions. 

Soon  afterwards  we  fell  in  with  the  squadron  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  We  reached  the 
station  in  the  first  days  of  February,  and  great  was  my  excitement 
when  I  beheld  the  gallant  fieet  with  which  we  were  soon  destined 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  Within  a  week  after  our  arrival  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  Commodore  Nelson* s  broad  pendant  was  discerned, 
bearing  the  grateful  intelligence  that  a  noble  Spanish  squadron 
was  close  at  hand.  During  the  whole  night  the  booming  of  their 
signal-guns  was  distinctly  heard.  So  great  was  my  exultation  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  conflict,  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  long  before  daybreak  I  was  wandering  on  the  deck,  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimps  of  the  foe. 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  morning  fog  was  still  so  heavy  that  I 
could  distinguish  nothing,  saving  the  British  vessels  hanging  close 
together  in  a  compact  body — fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates.  Gradually,  however,  the  mist  cleared,  and  a  splendid 
array  of  nearly  thirty  ,  ships  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates  became 
visible  in  the  ofHng.  They  were  much  scattered,  and  a  signal 
having  been  given  to  press  on  with  all  sail  set,  we  were  soon  well 
among  them.  Nine  of  their  ships  were  immediately  cut  off,  and 
these,  after  exchanging  a  few  broadsides,  kept  out  of  our  way 
until  much  later  in  the  clay. 

I  had  been  ordered  to  do  duty  on  the  quarter-deck,  where,  a 
lieutenant  having  been  killed  ana  a  midshipman  wounded  by  the 
first  discharges,  tne  captain  desired  me  to  stand  by  him,  and  attend 
closely  to  the  signals.  As  my  sight  was  excellent  I  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  smoke,  which  now  had  risen  in  thick  clouds 
on  all  sides,  in  performing  this  duty  satisfactorily. 

"  A  signal  from  the  admiral,  sir,"  said  I,  after  a  few  minutes. 

"  Well,  make  out  briskly  what  it  is." 

I  was  soon  able  to  report  that  the  order  was  to  tack  in  succession. 

G  2 
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"  That  is  Commodore  Nelson  himself,"  replied  he. 

While  I  was  thus  gazing  at  this  personage,  whose  name  was 
already  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  fleet  and  in  England,  he 
passed  hastily  from  two  Spanish  officers,  whose  swords  he  had 
received,  and  raising  his  own  slight  weapon  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  the  shrill  tones  of  which  I  have  never  since 
forgotten : — 

"  Now,  my  men,  for  the  other  ship.  Westminster  Abbey  or 
victory." 

I  was  irresistibly  led  to  follow  close  upon  the  hero,  and  we  were 
soon  in  the  main  chains  of  the  enemy ;  but  before  we  had  reached 
her  deck,  twenty  different  voices  informed  us  that  she  had  sur- 
rendered. 

"  That  will  do  pretty  well,  Berry,"  said  the  commodore  to  an 
officer  standing  close  by  him,  and  then  looking  at  me  with  a 
strange,  but  not  forbidding  expression  of  countenance  : — 

"  Who  are  you,  young  man  J"  added  he.  "  You  don't  belong  to 
my  ship." 

'  No  sir,  I  am  from  the  Culloden." 

1  From  the  Culloden.    How  is  Trowbridge  *" 

'  Quite  well,  sir." 

*  That  is  all  right.    Have  you  got  a  message  for  me  ? " 

*  There  is  a  note  coming,  sir,  I  believe,  but  my  lieutenant  has 
charge  of  it." 

"  So  you  have  got  the  start  of  your  superior  officer,"  said  the 
commoaore,  with  a  smile  of  some  meaning.  "Well,  I  have  heard 
of  such  things  being  done  before.  When  you  go  on  board  again, 
tell  Trowbridge  that  you  have  taken  a  three-decker.  And,  I  say, 
better  see  the  surgeon  on  your  way,  for  you  seem  hit  pretty  hard." 

Just  then  my  lieutenant  came  up,  and  delivered  our  captain's 
note,  to  which  the  commodore  merely  returned  a  verbal  answer, 
and  we  withdrew,  the  lieutenant  more  than  ever  convinced  now 
that  I  had  received  orders  to  come  on  board  with  him. 

Ere  we  again  reached  the  Culloden,  I  began  for  the  first  time  to 
feel  some  pain  from  my  wounds.  When  they  were  dressed  by  the 
surgeon,  I  ascertained  that  the  hurt  in  my  head,  though  rather 
deep,  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that  the  splinter- wound  in  my 
chest  was  more  serious.  It  was  several  days  before  all  the  frag- 
ments could  be  completely  extracted,  and  so  great  was  the 
irritation,  that  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  I  could  bear  my  usual 
clothing,  or  return  to  my  duty. 

During  this  time,  the  Culloden,  which  had  been  very  much 
damaged  in  the  action,  was  repairing  and  refitting  at  Gibraltar, 
where  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  encounter  were  most 
enthusiastically  welcomed.  While  there,  we  received  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  the  commodore,  whose  share  in  the  late  victory 
had  been  so  conspicuous,  had  been  promoted,  and  had  received  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.^  When  we  were  again  ready  for  sea,  we  cruised 
for  a  short  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  having  returned  to 
Gibraltar,  received  orders  to  join  the  detached  squadron,  which, 
under  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  had  just  sailed  for  Teneriffe.  The 
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winds,  however,  were  unfavourable,  and  we  did  not  Join  the 
admiral  until  the  23rd  of  July.  We  learned  on  arriving,  that  a 
first  landing  on  Santa  Cruz  had  been  attempted  on  the  night 
before,  and  that  the  attack  had  completely  failed,  but  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  immediately  renewed. 

So  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  detached  squadron,  I  had  been 
ordered  to  go  on  board  the  Theseus  with  despatches  for  the 
admiral,  and  to  say  that  my  captain  would  wait  on  him  within 
half  an  hour.  The  first  person  I  saw  on  the  deck  of  the  Theseus 
was  Nelson  himself,  engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  with  two 
other  naval  officers.  After  some  questions  respecting  our  voyage, 
the  admiral  was  proceeding  to  open  his  letters,  when  looking  hard 
at  me,  he  said  : — 

"  Surely,  youngster,  I  have  seen  you  somewhere  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  I,  very  proud  of  the  recognition ;  "we  met 
on  board  the  San  Joseph." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !  so  we  did,"  rejoined  he.  "  What  is  your 
name  ? " 

"  Buckingham,  sir." 

"  Buckingham  !    Are  you  any  relation  to  Lord  Arlingford  ?" 

"  I  am  his  second  son,  sir."  * 

"  Indeed !  He  did  me  a  good  turn  some  years  ago.  I  hope  he  is 
well.  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  will  get  on  famously  I 
trust.  Tell  your  captain  to  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day,  and*  to 
bring  you  with  him." 

I  accordingly  came  again  at  six,  with  Captain  Trowbridge.  The 
conversation  turned  exclusively  upon  the  failure  of  the  night  before, 
and  the  chances  of  the  forthcoming  attempt.  All  present  seemed 
confident  of  success,  and  none  more  so  than  Nelson  himself.  The 
wild  enthusiasm  which  animated  his  voice  and  countenance  carried 
my  youthful  ardour  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  while  I  in  silence 
listened  to  the  discourse  of  those  around  me,  I  internally  vowed 
that,  at  all  hazard,  I  would  be  present  at  the  attack. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  informed  that  all  arrangements  nad 
been  made  on  board  the  Culloden  preparatory  to  the  landing,  but 
that  in  these,  as  I  had  apprehended,  I  was  not  included.  An  irre- 
sistible feeling  impelled  me  to  go  up  to  Captain  Trowbridge,  not- 
withstanding my  usual  diffidence,  as  he  was  walking  alone  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  to  express  my  respectful  and  earnest  hone,  that 
he  would  allow  me  to  take  my  share  in  the  forthcoming  action. 

He  smiled,  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  answering,  "  Most 
certainly  not,"  continued  his  solitary  walk. 

I  was  thus  obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  my  friend  Richards.. 
I  settled  with  him  that  I  would  endeavour  to  slip  unperceived  into 
his  boat,  which  was  likely  to  be  much  crowded,  and  so  renew  iri 
this  manner  the  experiment  which  had  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful to  me  at  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

No,  no,  no  life : 

Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life, 

And  them  no  breath  at  all  ?— KING  LKAR. 

WITH  a  heart  eagerly  burning  for  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
I  concealed,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  my  intended  evasion,  and 
even  more  than  once  stated  to  those  around  me,  without  any 
expression  of  regret,  that  I  was  aware  I  should  have  to  stay  on 
board. 

About  half-past  nine,  the  boats  were  ordered  out.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  as  Eichards  had  let  several  fine  tall  seamen  into  our 
secret,  I  put  off  among  them  without  detection.  Our  orders  were 
to  rally  round  the  Sea-horse,  where  ^  the  admiral  was  dining  with 
Captain  Freemantle,  and  then  to  wait  until  he  joined  us,  as  he  was 
determined  to  take  the  Iea4  in  person.  While  we  were  there,  the 
lieutenant  in  command  of  the  boat,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
endeavouring  to  put  his  crew  into  better  order,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Now  then,  you  fellows  in  the  bow,  don't  keep  crowding  together 
there,  as  if  you  wanted  the  same  shot  to  knock  off  all  your  d— d 
heads  at  once." 

This  order  being  obeyed  with  some  hesitation,  the  officer  stepped 
forward,  and  notwithstanding  my  beet  efforts,  and  those  of  my 
neighbours,  he  discovered  me. 

"  What  the  h — 1  are  you  doing  there,  you  young  vagabond?" 
cried  he.  "  You  know  very  well  that  you  nave  no  business  here." 

"  I  understood,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  put  the  best  face  I  could 
upon  the  matter,  "  that  I  was  to  be  in  this  boat." 

"  Don't  talk  such  d — ^d  nonsense  to  me.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  were  to  be  in  no  boat  at  all.  I  should  like  to  make 
out  of  what  earthly  use  you  could  be." 

"  Well,  it  is  too  late  now,  and  we  are  too  far  from  the  ship  to 
return." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  have  you  sent  on  board  the  Sea-horse,  and 
put  in  arrest  there :  which  I  am  d d  if  I  don't  do." 

"  I  won't  go  on  board  the  Sea-horse ;  she  is  not  my  ship  ;  you 
have  no  right  to  send  me  there,"  answered  I,  encouraged  by  the 
grin  of  delight  which  distorted  the  features  of  the  honest  seamen 
around  me. 

Just  then,  our  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
large  and  heavily-armed  boat,  on  the  stern  of  which  stood  a  young 
lieutenant,  of  a  slight  form  but  most  commanding  air,  who 
exclaimed : — 

*'  I  say,  Arkwright,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ; 
you  will  wake  up  the  island,  if  you  talk  so  loud,  and  make  known 
this  most  secret  expedition." 
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Arkwright  answered  in  a  few  sharp  words,  but  I  could  no  longer 
attend  to  their  purport.  The  appearance  of  the  strange  officer,  as 
far  as  in  the  dark  night  I  was  able  to  distinguish  it,  his  manner, 
and,  above  all,  his  voice,  so  powerfully  arrested  my  attention,  that 
I  was  standing  absolutely  motionless,  when  suddenly  one  of  his 
men  having  addressed  him  by  name,  I  could  no  longer  doubt,  and 
in  a  transport  of  ioy,  I  cried  : — • 

"  Thornton,  Tnornton,  it  must  be  you  !  Do  you  not  know  your 
old  schoolfellow  again  ? " 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  is  that  you,  Rockingham  ? "  replied  he,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  surprise.  "  I  had  no  conception  that  you  were 
at  sea,"  and  ordering  his  boat  to  be  brought  still  closer  alongside  of 
ours,  he  shook  me  most  warmly  by  the  hand. 

A  fresh  conversation  here  ensued  between  him  and  Lieutenant 
Arkwright,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Thornton  obtained  leave 
to  take  me  with  him  in  his  boat,  promising  to  put  me  back  again 
on  board  the  Culloden  on  our  return, — "  That  is  to  say,"  added  he, 
"  if  we  return  at  all." 

I  was  soon  seated  by  him  in  the  pinnace  he  commanded,  and 
there,  as  for  more  than  half  an  hour  we  conversed  together,  many  a 
tale  was  exchanged  between  us  in  the  affectionate  tone  of  former 
days,  with  respect  to  all  that  we  had  gone  through  since  we  had 
parted  at  Ashtpn.  I  thus  learned  that  Thornton  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  service  in  the  Indian  seas,  had  lately  been  promoted,  and 
was  more  zealously  devoted  than  ever  to  his  profession.  I  also 
found  that  his  voice  and  manner  had  lost  none  of  that  magic  charm 
which,  from  the  first,  had  so  invincibly  captivated  me. 

"And  so  you  made  peace  with  Mrs.  Wentworth,  after  all,"  said 
he  ;  "  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that  when  I  left.  How  was  she, 
poor  creature,  when  you  saw  her  last  ?  "Was  sorrow  still  preying 
upon  her  beauty  ? " 

"  I  thought  ner  lovelier  than  ever,  though  she  was  paler,  and 
her  spirits  were  certainly  more  unequal.  You  knew  more  about 
her,  Thornton,  than  I  could  ever  persuade  you  to  tell  me  at  Ashton. 
Could  not  you  be  a  little  less  mysterious  now?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  may,"  rejoined  he,  smiling.  "  The  fact  is, 
simply,  that  her  father  was  for  a  short  time  the  curate  of  our 
parish;  that  a  mutual  inclination  sprung  up  between  my  elder 
brother  and  her,  but  that  my  family  most  violently  opposed  any 
notion  of  marriage.  Hence  the  asperity  which  her  manner  often 
revealed  towards  me,  though  I  was,  Heaven  knows,  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  whole  transaction.  Poor  thing,  I  fear  that 
hers  has  been  a  sad  lot,  for  she  was  formed  by  nature  to  move  in  a 
higher  sphere." 

Insensibly  our  conversation  led  us  back  to  the  objects  more 
immediately  around  us. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  action  before?"  inquired  Thorn- 
ton. 

I  mentioned  to  him  in  answer,  but  very  cursorily,  the  running 
fight  of  the  Culloden  with  the  French  frigate,  as  well  as  what  I 
had  witnessed  of  the  battle  oft  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
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"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  fire  before,"  said  my  friend, 
"  for  we  shall  have  some  very  rough  work  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Those  who  don't  like  to  hear  shots  falling  about  them 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  on  board  the  Culloden  in 
February  last,  than  on  that  shore  in  an  hour  hence." 

I*  Then  you  think,"  said  I,  "that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  sur- 
prising the  town." 

"  In  surprising,  that  town  !"  exclaimed  Thornton  ;  "  why,  here 
we  have  been  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours  giving  them  every 
possible  warning.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  will  happen  ?  When  we 
shall  be  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  from  that  faint  light 
which  you  can  see  there  to  the  left,  up  to  that  other  one  at  the 
corner  of  the  Mole,  such  a  fire  will  be  opened  upon  us,  as  we  shall 
not  often  face  in  the  course  of  our  lives  ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
to  land  amid  such  a  surf  as  you,  I  daresay,  have  never  met  with 
yet.  This  will  be  a  night,  indeed,"  continued  he,  in  a  lower  and 
more  thoughtful  voice,  "  and  one  that  will  show  who  among  us 
have  a  right  to  be  called  brave." 

"  And  dp  you  believe,  Thornton,  that  the  admiral  is  aware  of 
all  the  perils  of  the  undertaking  ?" 

tk  None  more  so,  but  it  is  too  late  to  retire  now." 

"  And  is  he  justified  in  exposing  so  many  lives,  with  such  a 
doubtful  chance  of  success  ?" 

"  That  is  a  great  question,4'  answered  Thornton.  "  It  certainly 
is  unfortunate  that  the  undertaking  was  conceived  at  all,  but  it 
would  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  reputation  of  our  navy,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  himself,  if  we  were  to  leave  TenerifFe 
without  making  another  attempt." 

"  So  you  think  that  now  he  is  right  to  persevere  ? " 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  fleet  who  would  not  bear  him  out, 
and  that  at  the  peril  of  his  life," 

As  we  were  thus  conversing,  some  movement  became  perceptible 
among  the  boats  which  were  hanging  round  the  Sea-horse,  and 
we  could  distinguish,  by  the  solitary  glimmering  of  one  dim 
lantern,  several  officers  in  uniform  descending  and  entering  a 
heavy  barge  which  was  run  alongside  of  her.  The  signal  was 
then  given  to  advance,  according  to  the  previous  orders,  and  the 
whole  of  the  boats  moved  on  in  silence  with  their  utmost  speed. 

Thornton's  voice  and  manner  were  now  completely  altered. 
The  pensive  and  almost  melancholy  tone  of  his  former  conver- 
sation gave  way  to  an  expression  of  the  liveliest  animation  and 
of  the  sternest  resolution.  The  spirit  of  his  men  seemed  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  that  of  their  youthful  commander,  and  our 
pinnace  shot  swiftly  on  in  the  race.  Suddenly,  by  the  light  of 
a  struggling  moonbeam,  which  pierced  for  a  moment  the  dark 
clouds  above  us,  we  saw  a  boat,  containing  several  officers,  press- 
ing hard  upon  us. 

"Gr — d  a — n  you  there,"  cried  a  shrill  voice,  whose  northern 
accent  I  well  remembered,  "what  do  you  mean  by  getting  so  far 
ahead  ?  Fall  back  a  little.  I  intend  to  land  first,  of  course." 
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"  Very  well,  sir,"  calmly  replied  Thornton,  and  he  gave  the 
required  order  to  his  men. 

I  endeavoured  to  conceal  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  but  my 
very  boyish  appearance  again  attracted  the  admiral's  notice,  as 
his  barge  passed  close  alongside  of  us,  and  not  quite  forgiving 
Thornton  for  having  attempted  to  take  the  lead,  he  said  to  him 
rather  sharply : 

"  Who  on  earth  is  that  child  you  have  got  with  you  ?" 

"  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  sir.    His  name  is  Rockingham." 

" Buckingham ! "  cried  Nelson.  "Why,  he  is  one  of  Trow- 
bridge's  youngsters.  Surely,  young  man,  your  captain  did  not 
order  you  out  to-night  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  I. 

"  Then  how  come  you  here  ?" 

I  answered,  as  a  last  resource,  that  I  thought  orders  were  not 
always  required  or  obeyed  in  action. 

A  slight  lauffh  here  arose  among  the  officers  round  Nelson,  in 
which  he  finally  joined  himself,  saying,  however,  that  he  had 
never  disregarded  a  signal  until  he  had  been  a  post-captain.  ^ 

Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this  more  favourable  turn  in  the 
conversation,  Thornton  informed  the  admiral  that  I  had  been 
twice  engaged  before  with  the  enemy,  adding  that  his  men  would 
not  fight  the  worse  for  having  a  descendant  of  the  Rockinghams 
amongst  them. 

"Well,  perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Nelson,  "but  try  and  keep  him 
out  of  harm's  way." 

Just  then  the  report  of  a  gun  from  the  shore  was  heard,  and  a 
cannon-ball  came  dashing  along  the  waves  not  many  yards  from 
us.  Thornton  touched  my  shoulder  significantly,  and  we  heard 
the  admiral  say,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  a  little  disappoint- 
ment, though  nothing  of  despondency — 

"  Well,  they  are  expecting  us  after  all."  And  then,  in  a  louder 
tone,  he  exclaimed — "  Give  way  as  best  you  can,  my  lads,  and 
don't  keep  the  boats  too  close  together." 

Loud  cheers,  which  seemed  to  arise  all  around  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  dark  waters,  immediately  responded  to  this  order  of 
the  undaunted  commander. 

I  soon  saw  that  Thornton's  prophetic  glance  had  not  miscal- 
culated the  chances  of  the  affray.  Shot  followed  shot  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  as  we  pressed  on  near  and  still  nearer  to  the  shore, 
lights  gleamed  on  all  sides,  the  alarm-bells  resounded,  and  heavy 
discharges  of  musketry  supported  the  close  fire  of  the  artillery. 
Our  boat  was  struck  more  than  once,  but  received  no  very  serious 
damage,  and  we  were  still  hard  in  the  wake  of  the  admiral's  barge 
when  we  reached  the  shore.  Here  again  Thornton  was  right. 
The  surge  was  furiously  lashing  the  rugged  beach,  and  two  of  our 
boats  were  staved  in,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  We  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  getting  alongside  of  the  Mole,  under  which  I  sprang  in 
time  to  offer  my  arm  to  the  admiral,  whose  barge  had  been  thrown 
back  a  little  by  the  rough  sea. 
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Nelson's  touch  was  light  upon  my  shoulder  as  he  left  the  boat ; 
but  when  on  shore,  he  suddenly  pressed  so  heavily  upon  me,  that 
I  could  not  bear  his  weight.  I  perceived  that  he  rapidly  passed 
his  sword  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and  then,  notwith- 
standing my  utmost  efforts,  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  utmost  dismay  I  gazed  at  Thornton,  who  was  standing 
close  by  me. 

"  The  admiral  is  hit,"  whispered  he,  "  and,  I  fear,  rather  hard. 
We  must  help  to  put  him  back  into  the  boat." 

"  Mind  that  sword,"  muttered  Nelson,  faintly,  as  I  raised  the 
weapon,  which  had  now  fallen  from  his  grasp,  and  replaced  it  in 
the  barge. 

"  Here,  Nesbit,"  said  Thornton,  to  a  young  officer  who  was  still 
there  "  better  lay  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat."  And  removing 
the  silk  handkerckiefs  from  their  own  necks,  they  proceeded  to- 
gether to  examine  and  to  bind  up  the  wounded  arm  with  the  most 
affectionate  care. 

"  I  suppose  the  game  is  up  for  to-night?"  whispered  Nisbet,  in 
Thornton's  ear. 

"  No,  by  Heaven !  I  hope  not,"  answered  he.  "  Do  you  take  the 
admiral  back  to  the  Theseus,  and  I'll  lead  on  the  men." 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  when,  amidst  the  dark  waters 
behind,  arose  a  wild,  and  piercing  shriek,  the  death-cry  of  two 
hundred  of  our  bravest  hearts,  hurled,  by  one  fell  shot,  into  their 
watery  grave. 

"  What  on  earth  can  that  be,  Thornton?"  whispered  Nisbet. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  Fox  going  down ;  she  was  close  astern 
just  now." 

Nelson  here  raised  himself  a  little,  and  faintly  said  :-— 

"  Never  mind  me,  Mr.  Thornton  ;  you  had  better  move  on  with 
the  men,  and  try  to  support  Trowbridge.  Here,  take  that  ensign ; 
it  is  of  no  use  here,  and  it  will  be  safe  in  your  hands."  Then,  in  a 
still  lower  voice,  he  continued — "  Shove  off,  Nisbet,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  pick  up  some  of  those  poor  fellows  of  the  Fox,  and  then  set 
me  down  on  board  the  Theseus." 

"  The  Sea-horse  is  first,  sir,"  replied  Nisbet. 

"  No,  not  the  Sea-horse,"  murmured  the  hero.  "  I  can  bring 
no  account  of  Freemantle  to  his  poor  wife." 

Thornton  now  took  the  flag,  which,  by  Nelson's  direction,young 
Nisbet  had  delivered  to  him,  and  landed  again  with  me.  lie  cast 
one  look  of  intense  solicitude  upon  the  retiring  barge,  as  it  bore 
away  our  beloved  commander  from  the  fatal  strand,  and  then 
turned  to  the  men,  who  were  now  standing  upon  the  quay  in  great 
numbers,  evidently  much  dispirited  by  an  incident  so  unfortunate 
and  so  ominous. 

This  was  an  awful  pause  indeed.  All  was  darkness  around, 
saving  where  the  distant  flashing  of  the  enemy's  musketry  seemed 
to  enclose  us  on  all  sides  in  a  fiery  circle  of  defiance ;  and  ere  we 
had  scarcely  reached  the  shore,  the  head  and  Very  soul  of  our 
enterprise  was  withdrawn  from  us.  The  firmest  hearts  were  per- 
plexed and  giving  way,  and  many  an  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
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boats  as  they  leaped  wildly  in  the  roaring  surf,  evidently  on  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.  But  now  the  inspired  voice  of  Thornton 
was  heard,  as  he  ardently  exclaimed  :— 

"Forward,  iny  men.  The  island  is  ours  if  we  do  but  keep 
together.  " 

He  moved  swiftly  up  the  Mole,  and  our  brave  fellows  followed 
with  a  loud  cheer. 

"  Let  me  carry  that  flag,  Thornton,"  said  I,  "  and  you  will  be 
better  able  to  use  your  sword." 

"  Well,  keep  close  to  me,  and  mind  you  don't  dro])  the  ensign." 

"  Not  I,"  was  my  answer,  as  I  rushed  forward  beside  him. 

The  Mole  was  defended  by  dark  masses  of  the  enemy,  whose 
unceasing  fire  dealt  destruction  among  us,  but  nothing  could  resist 
Thornton's  onslaught.  Gun  after  gun  was  carried  amidst  loud 
shouts,  and  soon  the  whole  battery  was  spiked.  Our  men,  how- 
ever, had  fallen  in  great  numbers,  and  when  we  reached  the  head 
of  the  Mole,  heavy  discharges  of  musketry  from  the  houses  which 
surrounded  it  rendered  any  further  advance  impossible. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now,  Captain  Freemantle  ?"  said  Thornton, 
pausing  for  a  moment  and  addressing  an  officer  who  had  just 
joined  us.  '  'Tis  sheer  madness  to  attempt  storming  this  passage 
with  the  few  men  that  we  have  left." 

'•  We  shall  hardly  make  a  stand  here,  indeed,"  answered  Captain 
Freemantle.  "Thompson  is  wounded;  poor  Bowen  is  killed; 

Eerhapswe  had  better  move  back  to  the  boats  and  attempt  another 
mding  a  little  lower." 

"  Some  fighting  is  going  on  there  to  the  left,  I  think,"  rejoined 
Thornton,  after  gazing  very  intently  in  that  direction.  "  I  suppose 
that  Captain  Trowbridge  has  managed  to  get  on  shore  there,  and 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  give  him  some  assistance." 

We  were  now  ordered  to  move  along  the  q  uay  to  the  point  where 
this  engagement  was  going  on.  By  the  flashes  of  the  artillery  our 
small  party  was  at  times  distinctly  visible,  and  the  enemy's 
musketry  continued  to  tell  upon  us  with  much  effect.  Before  we 
had  proceeded  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  our  landing- 
place,  I  heard  Captain  Freemantle  whisper  to  Thornton  : — 

"  I  am  hit  veryjhard  and  must  drop  behind ;  take  no  notice  of 
me,  and  move  on." 

"  That  will  never  do,  sir,  I  can't  leave  you  thus ;  lean  on  me,  and 
I  dare  say  we  may  find  a  boat  not  far  off." 

Happily  one  was  soon  discerned,  and  the  wounded  officer  had 
just  been  removed  on  board,  when  a  loud  cry  was  heard,  and  a 
large  party  of  soldiers  and  mulattoes  rushed  on  to  attack  us. 

'*  Snove  the  boat  off,"  cried  Thornton,  from  the  shpre,  "  and  get 
her  out  of  shot ;  we  will  keep  these  fellows  in  play." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Thornton,"  exclaimed  the  gallant  Free- 
mantle,  "  come  on  board  with  your  men  ;  I  will  not  start  without 
you." 

"  Never  mind  me,  sir.   Do  shove  off  or  they  may  take  the  boat." 

Some  confusion  here  ensued,  during  which  those  of  our  brave 
fellows  who  had  pressed  on  to  attack  and  to  detain  the  advancing 
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foe,  were  driven  back  upon  us.  and  Thornton  rushed  forward  to  the 
rescue.  He  was  soon  engaged  sword  in  hand  with  the  assailants, 
and  they  were  in  their  turn  repulsed,  when  suddenly  I  heard  him 
exclaim : — 

"  Rockingham,  I  can  fight  no  more  !"  and  he  fell  heavily  by  my 
side. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  to  a  stout  fellow  close  to  me,  "  give  me  a  hand, 
and  we  will  get  him  on  board  that  pinnace." 

We  bore  him  to  the  edge  of  the  quay.  The  boat  had  just  pushed 
off,  but,  notwithstanding  the  surf,  Captain  Freemantle  insisted 
upon  her  being  brought  back. 

The  enemy  was  now  pressing  hard  upon  us  with  deafening 
shrieks,  and  the  few  survivors  of  our  gallant  band,  seeing  that  the 
struggle  was  hopeless,  leaped  into  t  the  pinnace  or  into  the  water. 
Two  brave  fellows,  however,  still  lingered  on  with  me,  assisting  in 
my  attempt  to  remove  Thornton :  but  one  soon  fell,  shot  through 
the  head,  the  other's  arm  was  broken,  and  our  united  strength  was 
no  longer  sufficient  for  our  burden. 

"  Now  then,  young  man,"  shouted  twenty  voices  from  the  boat ; 
"  we  can  wait  no  longer.  Spring  into  the  water,  and  we  will  pick 
you  up." 

I  gazed  at  the  lifeless  body  of  my  friend,  but  unable  to  endure 
the  thought  that  he  should  lie  there  unprotected  from  our  savage 
assailants,  I  threw,  with  my  whole  force,  the  ensign  into  the 
pinnace,  and  entreated  my  countrymen  to  think  no  more  of  me. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  kept 
back  for  a  moment  longer  by  a  sharp  fire  from  the  crew  of  our 
boat,  had  again  advanced  so  far,  that  the  foremost  among  them 
were  actually  attempting  to  detain  her  by  force,  with  a  long  boat- 
hook,  which  they  had  picked  up  on  the  quay.  This  last  effort 
was  happily  unavailing,  and  the  pinnace  succeeded  in  getting 
fairly  off. 

The  fury  of  the  Spaniards  was  now  turned  upon  me.  I  received 
on  the  head  a  severe  blow  from  a  mulatto's  club,  and  as  I  fell  on 
my  knees,  still  endeavouring  to  cover  Thornton,  several  swords 
and  bayonets  were  pointed  at  me,  and  one  of  the  latter  actually 
traversed  my  arm.  But  a  young  Spanish  officer,  who  had  now 
come  up,  ordered,  in  a  fierce  tone,  his  men  to  stand  back ;  and, 
having  very  politely  required  my  sword,  which  I  delivered,  he 
invited  me  to  accompany  him,  desiring  at  the  same  time  the  body 
of  mv  friend  to  be  raised  and  removed  with  great  care. 

I  followed  my  protector  through  the  narrow  and  intricate  streets 
until  we  reached  a  ^long  low  house,  which  we  entered  together. 
Having  shown  me  into  a  large  room  on  the  ground-fioor,  which 
appeared  to  be  unoccupied,  he  called  for  a  mattress.  There  we 
deposited  the  ill-fated  Thornton,  and  I  knelt  over  his  inanimate 
form.  Though,  in  the  heat  of  action,  I  had  seen  many  men  hurried 
away  to  their  last  account,  I  had  as  yet  had  no  experience  of  a 
death-bed ;  I  had  never  studied  the  first  dread  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution,  the  last  fitful  struggles  of  receding"  life. 
I  could  not,  therefore,  actually  discern  what  was  my  comrade's 
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condition,  as  he  then  lay  senseless  and  motionless  before  me ;  hut 
the  deep  sword-thrust  in  his  manly  chest,  from  which  the  life- 
blood  was  flowing  in'  a  stream  I  could  not  arrest,  told  a  fearful 
tale  and  warned  me  that  human  skill  might  soon  be  unavailing. 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  ?  Had  our  hearts  been  joined  again,  after 
four  long  years  of  separation,  merely  to  be  torn  asunder  thus  and 
for  ever ! 

Before  I  had  been  half  an  hour  engaged  in  these  sad  reflections, 
the  young  Spanish  officer  who  had  saved  my  life  returned  with  a 
surgeon,  who  very  carefully  examined  Thornton's  chest.  As  I  saw, 
by  the  expression  of  this  man's  countenance  that  he  thought  very 
ill  of  the  case,  I  did  not  venture  to  address  any  question  to  him, 
and  he  proceeded  to  dress  the  wound  with  much  solicitude.  This 
being  accomplished,  he  poured  a  few  drops  of  some  cordial  mixture 
into  a  glass  of  water,  and  administered,  with  my  assistance,  some 
of  this  potion  to  Thornton.  His  attention  was  afterwards  turned 
to  my  arm,  from  which  I  felt  much  pain ;  but  I  was  greatly 
relieved  when  it  was  dressed  and  supported  in  a  sling.  He  then 
took  leave  of  us,  giving  me  to  understand,  as  best  he  could,  that  I 
must  take  some  rest. 

But  I  could  not  sleep ;  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my  feelings  were 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  apparently  lifeless  form 
before  me.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  thus  watched  without  detect- 
ing one  symptom  of  returning  animation.  At  length  I  noticed 
that  Thornton  moved  slightly  several  times,  and  then,  that  with 
a  greater  effort,  he  attempted  to  change  his  position.  I  assisted 
him  with  my  utmost  strength,  and  while  I  was  thus  supporting 
him,  his  eyes  very  languidly  opened.  At  first  there  was  no  recog- 
nition in  his  look,  but  sense  and  recollection  gradually  returned, 
and  I  heard  him,  in  a  low  voice,  utter  my  name. 

Pouring  forth  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  price- 
less blessing,  I  responded  with  frantic  joy  to  the  almost  inaudible 
appeal.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  potion  which  the  surgeon  had 
mixed  was  still  untouched,  I  applied  the  glass  to  Thornton's  lips, 
and  he  again  swallowed  a  few  drops.  This  slight  draught  ap- 
peared to  revive  him  considerably ;  he  raised  himself  upon  his 
lowly  couch,  and,  extending  his  hand  to  me,  he  said : — 

"  Kockingham,  I  fear  that  this  has  been  a  bad  business.  Have 
you  had  any  account  of  Captain  Trowbridge  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  I ;  "but  the  firing  was  continuing  within  half 
an  hour  not  far  from  here,  so  I  think  that  he  must  have  made 
good  his  landing." 

"  I  trust  so,  Kockingham.  It  would  not  do  to  die  on  a  day  of 
defeat." 

"Die,  Thornton!" 

"  Ay,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  melancholy  smile ;  "there  was  death 
for  ten  men,  I  should  conceive,  in  that  last  sword-thrust." 

"  Oh !  don't  say  so,"  cried  I ;  "the  surgeon  was  here  just  now, 
and  he  told  us  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Perhaps  he  did  not  let  you  know  all  he  thought.  But  after 
all,  Rockingham,  is  not  this  what  we  longed  for  at  Ashton,  when 
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we  nsed  to  gaze  together  on  the  distant  ocean,  and  pray  that,  far 
away  on  its  waves,  we  might  some  day  find  a  noble  and  early 
death  ?  How  and  where  could  we  better  meet  with  it  than  here, 
in  this  daring  enterprise,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  Nelson 
himself  ?  Thank  God  !  I  am  not  unprepared ;  for  when  I  left  the 
Sea-horse  to-night,  I  never  expected  to  see  her  again." 

The  faint  voice  of  my  expiring  companion  seemed  to  glow  with 
suppressed  but  more  than  earthly  enthusiasm  as  he  uttered  these 
words.  Never  had  its  thrilling  tones  so  forcibly  spoken  to  every 
feeling  of  my  soul,  and  for  a  moment  my  grief  was  lost  in  admi- 
ration. 

Still,  it  was  sad  to  witness  this  struggle  between  death  and 
youth,  and  to  see  the  destroyer  advance  with  such  rapid  strides 
upon  the  noblest  prey  that  he  could  covet  here  below.  Thornton 
was  then  scarcely  twenty,  and  well  his  approaching  manhood  had 
kept  the  promise  of  his  schoolboy  beauty.  Never  before  or  since 
that  dread  night  have  I  seen  a  figure  so  graceful  and  commanding, 
features  so  exquisitely  moulded,  or  a  countenance  more  brightly 
illuminated  with  the  diviner  light  of  our  nature. 

And  so  this,  thought  I,  is  war,  with  its  pomp,  its  pride,  and  its 
glory !  One  stroke  from  an  obscure  and  unknown  weapon  can  for 
ever  annihilate  the  most  cherished  work  of  the  Creator. 

Thornton  seemed  again,  as  of  yore,  to  fathom  my  innermost 
thoughts,  for  after  a  few  moments'  silence  he  whispered, — in  a 
voice,  alas  !  still  more  inarticulate  than  before, — 

"  Shed  no  tears  for  me,  Buckingham.  I  am  happy,  and  my 
friends  should  be  so  too.  On  your  return  to  England,  if  you  see 
my  brother,  thank  him  for  aLL  his  unfailing  kindness  to  me. 
Farewell — I  am  sinking  fast — My  wound,  my  wound  !  look  to  it, 
if  you  can." 

^Removing  the  cloak  which  covered  him,  I  inspected  the  wound, 
and  saw  that  the  bandages  had  slipped  aside,  and  that  the  blood 
was  flowing  fast.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  again  staunching  it, 
and  in  readjusting  the  dressings,  as  I  had  observed  them  to  be 
placed  by  the  surgeon. 

"  Thank  you,"  murmured  Thornton ;  "  I  feel  much  easier  now. 
Perhaps  if  I  can  sleep  a  little,  I  may  still  hold  out." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  by  the  gentler  and  more  regular  heavings 
of  ^  his  chest  I  conceived  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumber. 
Still,  I  watched  over  him,  and  followed,  with  the  most  intense 
care,  every  movement  of  his  frame,  and  each  expression  of  his 
countenance. 

The  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  appear  through  the  open 
windows,  but  I  still  kept  up  my  lonely  vigils.  Insensibly,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  low,  blood-stained  mattress,  and 
the  figure  that  noV  reclined  so  tranquilly  upon  it,  were  no  longer 
the  only  objects  upon  which  my >  view  rested.  I  fancied  that  I 
could  discern,  though  dimly  and  imperfectly,  our  heavy  landing- 
boats,  the  dark  waves  which  were  dashing  around  them,  and  the 
armed  seamen  with  which  they  were  crowded.  Soon  the  chair 
upon  which  I  was  seated  appeared  itself  to  rock,  as  if  borne  on  the 
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bosom  of  the  restless  billows.  I  conceived  that  I  was  again  in  the 
pinnace  with  Thornton,  but  the  shore  was  still  far  away ;  we  were 
worn  out  with  iatigue,  and  he  urged  me  to  take  some  rest.  I 
refused  at  first,  but  gradually  my  head  dropped — it  rested  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat — my  eyes  closed,  and  I  became  insensible. 

"When  I  awoke  next  day,  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  I 
recognised  the  room  where  I  had  so  ineffectually  attempted  to 
watch  by  Thornton's  side  ;  but  I  had  been  removed  to  the  further 
extremity,  doubtless  by  some  friendly  hand,  for  I  was  lying, 
carefully  covered  over,  ^  upon  a  small  couch  which  was  standing 
there.  I  rushed  immediately  to  the  mattress  where  my  wounded 
friend  had  been  placed.  It  was  there  still — but  imtenanted  now ; 
and  close  by  it,  resting  upon  two  chairs,  was  a  plain  wooden  coffin, 
apparently  just  closed. 

1  staggered  back  in  the  utmost  dismay ;  but  unwilling  still  to 
trust  to  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I  ran  to  the  door  and  called 
wildly  for  assistance.  An  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
upper  domestic,  hastened  in  upon  hearing  my  cries.  I  earnestly 
interrogated  her  in  French  with  respect  to  the  fatal  preparations 
before  me ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  understand  her  answers,  they 
fully  confirmed  my  worst  forebodings.  The  coffin  contained  the 
young  English  officer  who  had  been  killed  on  the  night  before ; 
and  if  any  doubt  were  still  possible,  the  lieutenant's  hat  and 
sword  laid  upon  the  bier  would  nave  sufficed  to  remove  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Thou  art  beautiful,  my  love,  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners.  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me,  for  they  have  overcome  me.  — 
CANTICLE. 


at  the  weakness  which  had  prevailed  over  my 
utmost  resolution  to  watch  all  night  by  Thornton,  I  could  not  bear 
to  make  any  inquiries  as  to  his  last  moments,  but  kneeling  beside 
that  nanow  coffin,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  remorse,  I  entreated 
the  departed  spirit  to  forgive  my  involuntary  desertion.  When 
my  tears  had  flowed  long  and  fast,  I  felt  a  little  relieved,  and  ob- 
serving in  a  corner  of  the  room  a  British  ensign  lying  with  several 
arms,  which  had  doubtless  been  captured  from  our  men,  I  seized 
the  flag  and  laid  it  upon  the  ^bier,  close  to  which  I  resumed  my 
seat. 

My  mournful  meditations  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  sergeant  and  several  soldiers,  who  proceeded  to  remove  the 
coffin.  They  expressed  some  surprise  at  seeing  the  flag  lying  there, 
and  were  preparing  to  restore  it  to  its  former  place,  when  I  arrested 
their  hands.  Finding  my  efforts  to  retain  it  unavailing,  I  had 
recourse  to  every  species  of  entreaty  ;  but  my  prayers  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  ensign  had  just  been  torn  away  from  my  grasp, 
when  the  officer  who  had  saved  my  life  the  night  before  entered 
the  room,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady. 
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They  approached  me,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
my  distress ;  after  which  a  short  conversation  ensued  in  Spanish 
between  my  preserver  and  his  companion.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judge  by  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  the  former  was 
'explaining  to  her  why  I  was  so  anxious  that  my  countryman 
should  be  buried  according  to  naval  custom,  with  the  national 
colours  around  him ;  and  also  how  impossible  it  was  that  such  a 
use  could  be  made  of  this  standard,  which  having  been  captured 
in  action,  must  be  preserved  as  a  trophy. 

The  interest  which  the  strange  lady  evinced  in  what  was  going 
on,  emboldened  me  to  gaze  more  attentively  in  her  face.  She  was 
young,  and  extremely  beautiful ;  but  her  beauty  was  not  such  as  I 
had  ever  witnessed  in  England.  Her  olive-coloured  Creole  com- 
plexion was  pure  and  transparent  as  her  native  sky.  Her  large 
dark  eye  reflected  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  and  precision 
each  fleeting  thought  or  impulse  of  her  mind ;  and  there  was  a 
grace  and  a  softness  in  every  movement  of  her  slender  form  which  no 
art  could  imitate  or  teach.  The  first  look  that  she  fixed  upon  me 
seemed  almost  irresistibly  to  throw  me  at  her  feet,  and  kneeling 
there,  in  the  wild  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  claimed  her  inter- 
cession as  that  of  a  patron  saint. 

She  smiled,  as  if  vouchsafing  a  more  than  human  protection,  and 
addressing  me  in  French,  though  so  slowly  and  incorrectly  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible,  she  explained  to  me  that  I  could  not  have 
that  flag,  but  that  if  I  would  wait  for  half  an  hour  she  would  make 
me  herself  a  similar  one,  which  I  could  apply  to  the  required  pur- 
pose. Much  gratified  at  this  promise,  I  abandoned  my  struggle, 
and  the  ensign  was  delivered  to  a  soldier,  with  whom  sne  retired. 

The  young  Spanish  officer  who  had  accompanied  her  then 
approached  me,  and  speaking  in  his  native  tongue,  but  as  slowly 
and  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  I 
must  immediately  accompany  him  to  some  other  part  of  the  town, 
where  something  very  urgent  and  interesting  was  proceeding. 
Conscience-stricken  as  I  already  was  at  having  suffered  myself  to 
be  removed  from  the  death-bed  of  the  preceding  night,  I  conveyed 
in  answer,  as  best  I  could,  to  my  preserver,  my  firm  determination 
not  to  forsake  the  bier  until  the  last  mournful  duties  had  been  per- 
formed. The  Spaniard  continued  to  offer  some  remonstrance,  the 
purport  of  which  I  never  very  clearly  gathered ;  but  seeing  that 
my  resolution  was  fixed,  he  finally  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
retired. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  strange  lady  returned,  and  presented 
me  with  rather  a  rude  and  hastily-finished  counterfeit  of  an  Eng- 
lish Union  Jack.  Deeply  grateful  for  the  kindness  testified  by 
this  simple  act,  I  again  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  seized  her  hand, 
attempting  thus  to  express  my  devoted  thankfulness.  She  looked 
at  me,  smiled,  then  slightly  blushed,  and  the  slender  hand  was 
withdrawn ;  not,  however,  until  I  had  raised  it  more  than  once  to 
my  lips. 

The  sergeant's  guard,  which  had  lately  retired,  now  re-entered ; 
the  coffin  was  raised  by  four  of  the  men ;  I  closely  followed  them, 
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and  the  sad  procession  moved  on.  The  Spanish  lady  appeared  much 
shocked  at  seeing  us  thus  proceed  without  any  priest,  and  seemed 
to  insist  upon  sending  one  to  the  ground  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  affirm  that  Thornton  had  expired  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Cathulio  Church,  her  objections  were  necessarily  over- 
ruled. 

When  we  left  the  house  the  sun  was  far  advanced  on  his  course  ; 
it  was  the  hour  of  the  siesta ;  the  narrow  streets  of  Santa  Cruz 
were  deserted,  and  our  passage  to  the  cemetry  without  the  town 
was  uninterrupted.  Tnere,  in  a  remote  corner,  we  found  that 
several  graves  had  been  dug,  some  of  which  were  already  closed, 
while  others  were  expecting  their  occupants.  By  one  of  these  the 
coffin  was  placed,  and  in  silent  woe  I  embraced  it  once  more  before 
it  was  to  be  removed  from  my  sight.  It  was  then  lowered  into  the 
pit,  the  earth  was  thrown  over  it,  three  volleys  were  fired  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  they  prepared  to  retire. 

My  grief  here  returned  witn  a  fresh  paroxysm ;  and  now  that 
every  vestige  and  relic  of  him  whom  I  had  so  dearly  loved  had  been 
withdrawn  from  before  me,  I  felt  so  utterly  lonely  and  heart- 
broken that  I  could  not  recover  strength  to  move  away.  It  struck 
me  as  if  I  should  find  a  sort  of  mournful  consolation  in  resting,  for 
a  short  time  more,  upon  the  very  earth  to  which  I  had  just  con- 
signed my  schoolboy  friend ;  and  the  Spanish  sergeant,  a  noble- 
looking,  grey-haired  veteran,  seemed  himself  to  enter  into  my  feel- 
ings. Alter  recommending  me  once,  by  an  expressive  gesture,  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  town,  he  shook  his  head  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  and  calling  away  his  men,  he  departed.  I  was  much 
relieved  when  thus  left  alone,  and  reclining  over  the  newly-closed 
grave,  I  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  my  mournful  reflections. 

The  sun,  though  already  fast  descending,  was  still  intensely 
hot.  I  was  not  yet  inured  to  its  whole  power,  and  my  cap  haying 
been  lost  on  the  previous  evening,  I  began  soon  to  feel  the  fiery 
rays  falling  with  fearful  severity  upon  my  uncovered  head.  I 
attempted  to  arise,  but  I  was  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  burn- 
ing light  which  sparkled  and  glittered  all  around.  Then  a  pon- 
derous weight  seemed  to  press  hard  and  still  harder  upon  my  tem- 
ples. I  made  another  effort  to  raise  myself  and  to  cast  it  off;  but 
it  bore  me  so  heavily  to  the  ground  that  I  lost  all  powers  of  resist- 
ance. 

*  «  *  *  * 

Where  am  I  now  ?  I  have  never  before  seen  this  long,  lofty 
room,  with  the  piercing  radiance  of  the  tropical  sun  forcing  its  way 
through  the  curiously- carved  shutters,  while  the,  perfume  of  a  thou- 
sand rare  plants  embalms  the  drowsy  air  with  such  a  celestial  fra- 
grance !  Surely  in  England  the  breath  of  the  heavens  does  not 
glow  thus,  nor  is  the  rude  sea-air  animated  with  the  living  buzz  of 
the  countless  myriads  of  insects  there  without !  This  is  not  one  of 
the  chambers  at  Ashton,  nor  my  small  bedroom  at  Elms  water,  nor 
the  narrow  berth  of  the  Culloden.  I  am  not  ill,  for  I  feel  no  pain ; 
but  why  have  I  no  wish,  or  no  power  to  move  ? — why  is  my  head 
so  strangely  bound  ?— why  is  my  arm  thus  confined  in  a 
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My  arm?— I  can  remember  now.  Oh  !  what  a  thrill  of  agony 
ran  through  me  when  that  dark  Spaniard's  bayonet  was  so 
furiously  thrust  into  the  quivering  flesh  !  But  that  was  close  to 
Thornton's  body,  for  surely  I  have  seen  Thornton  again  :  we  con- 
versed together,  we  landed  together,  we  fought  together,  and 
then. — It  cannot  have  been  a  dream,  or  a  vision  !  I  saw  his  ex- 
piring form,  I  received  his  last  farewell,  I  attended  him  to  his 
lonely  grave. 

Oh !  that  sun.  How  fiercely  it  burns  upon  my  naked  head.  It 
is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  entirely  to  consume  my 
distracted  brain  !  Lay  me  down,  in  mercy,  by  that  humble  coffin, 
and  cover  me  for  ever  with  the  scorching  sand,  lor  my  reason,  the 
life  of  my  life,  is  gone  ! 

I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  soon  a  low  rustling  sound 
was  heard,  as  a  light  step  glided  softly  down  the  long  room  towards 
me.  Whose  is  that  slight  and  graceful  form?  It  is  not  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  figure,  nor  is  that  her  face,  though,  as  yet,  no  one, 
saving  her,  has  ever  gazed  upon  me  with  such  a  look  of  intense 
and  affectionate  anxiety.  ^  This  is  no  spirit,  although  the  angels  of 
heaven  would  not  disclaim  her.  I  feel  the  gentle  pressure  of  her 
hand  as  she  raises  my  head  upon  my  pillow;  I  see  the  living 
reflection  of  her  thoughts  as  our  eyes  meet.  I  hear  her  voice,  as 
joyfully  exclaiming, "Ah!  Santa  Maria,  mira!"  she  casts  one 
kindred  glance  towards  the  Heavenly  Intercessor,  who  has  at 
length  listened  and  acceded  to  her  prayers.  I  have  heard  that 
voice  and  seen  that  face  before  ;  but  did  we  meet  in  the  sober  day- 
light, or  did  she  flit  before  me  in  the  love-dreams  of  my  boyish 
slumbers  ? 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  muttered  I.  "  Are  yon  an  earthly  and  mortal 
being  ? — or  are  you  not  rather  the  celestial  companion  of  my 
deathless  bliss,  in  the  bright  regions  of  eternity  ? " 

She  ^whom  I  thus  addressed,  shook  her  head,  as  if  scarcely 
gathering  the  purport  of  my  words,  and  then,  in  the  same  imper- 
fect French  whicn  I"  could,  now  recollect  having  heard  upon  a 
former  occasion,  she  asked  me  if  I  did  not  remember  her,  and  the 
flag  which  she  had  made  for  me  ? 

My  wandering  ideas  now  returned,  and  pressed  in  quick  suc- 
cession upon  my  mind.  I  must,  thought  I,  have  been  wounded  at 
Santa  Cruz  more  severely  than  I  had  at  first  imagined,  and  have 
been  removed  to  the  house  of  this  fair  creature,  who  had,  from  the 
first,  appeared  to  take  some  interest  in  my  fate. 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  that  I  have  seen  you  before,"  answered  I,  in 
French,  "  and  this  little  hand  too.  I  recollect  these  sparkling 
rings  and  these  fairy  fingers.  Let  me  detain  them  for  a  moment 
now,  and  they  will  remind  me  of  all.  I  am  at  Teneriffe  still,  and 
our  brave  sailors  are,  doubtless,  masters  of  the  island." 
.  "  You  are  at  Teneriffe,"  answered  my  companion,  "  but  your 
countrymen  are  not,  thank  God,  our  conquerors.  They  have 
learned  to  hold  Spanish  valour  in  greater  respect,  and  are  now  far 
away  again,  upon  their  element." 
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"  Then,"  said  I,  mournfully,  "the  expedition  has  failed,  and  I 
am  a  prisoner." 

She  inclined  her  head  in  token  of  assent. 

"  Are  there  many  here  with  me  ? " 

"  None,"  replied  she.    "  A  capitulation  was  signed  hy  one  of 
your  captains,  and   all   the   other  prisoners  were  immediately  * 
exchanged. " 

"  The  prisoners  exchanged  !  "  cried  I,  starting  up  in  my  bed. 
"  Then  who  has  ventured  to  detain  here  a  British  officer,  in  viola- 
tion of  so  solemn  an  agreement  ?  " 

My  fair  visitor  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  my  impotent  vivacity, 
and  then  answered,  in  her  most  playful  tone  :-— 

"  It  is  I  myself,  I  fear,  who  am  responsible  to  the  English  king 
for  having  deprived  him  of  so  experienced  an  officer  ;  but  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  yourself,  you  are,  doubtless,  as  well  here  as  if  you 
had  been  allowed  to  die  of  a  coup  de  soleil,  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Cruz.  At  all  events,  you  are  now  my  prisoner,  and  must  obey  all 
my  commands,  the  first  and  foremost  of  which  is,  that  you  remain 
perfectly  quiet  for  the  present,  and  let  nothing  distress  your 
mind." 

I  could  not  but  respond  to  the  tender  voice  and  manner  of  my 
gentle  preserver.  I  again  pressed  her  unresisting  hand  to  my  lips, 
and,  promising  the  most  absolute  submission,  I  requested  her  to 
inform  me,  more  particularly,  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  my  no  longer  unwelcome  captivity. 

She  then  folly  explained  to  me  how  my  life  had  been  twice 
saved  by  her  brother,  Don  Jose  Gutierrez,  nephew  and  aide-de- 
camp to  the  governor  of  the  island.  On  returning  about  daybreak, 
on  the  morning  after  the  affray,  with  a  surgeon  to  visit  me  and  my 
dying  companion,  Don  Jose  had  found  me  asleep  by  Thornton's 
pillow,  and  had  removed  me  to  the  couch  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  I  must  have  slept  for  more  than  eight  hours.  He  had 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  explain  to  me,  in  vain,  the  terms  of 
Captain  Trowbridge's  capitulation,  and  to  induce  me  to  join  my 
countrymen,  iust  then  returning  to  their  ships  ;  but,  disregarding 
his  advice,  I  nad  insisted  upon  attending  the  funeral  of  the  lieute- 
nant who  had  been  killed. 

It  was  thus,  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  serjeant,  on  his 
return  from  the  cemetery,  I  had  been  found  by  the  grave  of  my 
comrade,  insensible,  and  in  a  burning  fever%  I  had  been  then 
carried  back  in  a  litter  to  the  house  of  my  fair  informant,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  who  having  been  lately  married,  now  bore  the  name  of 
Dona  Dolores  de  Almanza,  and  I  had  subsequently  been  removed 
to  her  villa  at  Oratava,  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  island,  where  I 
then  was.  At  first,  I  had  been  very  delirious ;  my  fever  had  run 
so  high  that  I  had  been  bled  severaHimes,  and  my  head  had  been 
bound  in  snow.  I  had  however  rallied  within  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  though  it  was  on  that  day,  the  eighteenth  since  my  attack, 
that  I  had  first  shown  any  indisputable  symptoms  of  returning 
consciousness. 
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Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  deep  ^  voice,  ^ 
moning  Dona  Dolores,  from  an  inner  chamber.  She  immediately 
ran  to  the  door,  and  calling  out  with  ^reat  eagerness,  "  Antonio, 
Antonio,  come  here,  he  is  recovering/'  introduced  her  husband. 

He  was  a  sallow- visaged,  dark-browed  man,  apparently  nearly 
fifty.  He  approached  my  bed  with  great  courtesy ;  asked  me  in 
English  how  I  felt ;  and  desired  me,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
welcome  usual  among  his  countrymen,  to  consider  his  whole  house 
at  my  disposal. 

Dona  Dolores  then  rang  for  an  old  Mulatto  woman,  who  appeared 
to  have  officiated  about  me  as  a  sort  of  nurse,  and  they  both  together 
proceeded  to  dress  the  wound  in  my  arm  which,  tnanks  to  their 
care,  was  now  fast  healing.  This  having  been  ascertained,  the 
nurse  and  Almanza  withdrew,  Dona  Dolores  sat  down  at  my  bed- 
side, and  our  conversation  was  resumed  as  freely  as  her  knowledge 
of  the  French  tongue  permitted. 

I  informed  her,  according  to  her  desire,  of  my  name  and  age. 

"Not  yet  sixteen!  J\ exclaimed  she.  "  How  can  your  family 
have  allowed  such  a  child  as  you  to  engage  in  this  rude  service, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  fight  with  full-grown  men  ? " 

"  It  was  my  own  wish/*  answered  I,  "  to  serve  my  country  in 
this  way ;  and  all  who  desire/  to  attain  eminence  in  our  profession, 
enter  it  at  this  early  age." 

"  And  have  you  no  mother  ? " 

"No." 

"  And  no  sister  ? " 

"  No,  I  have  only  an  aunt,  whom  I  do  not  like,  and  a  cousin, 
whom  I  love  as  if  sne  were  my  sister." 

"  Cousins  do  not  love  as  brothers  and  sisters,"  replied  Dona 
Dolores  thoughtfully.  *'  If  vou  love  your  cousin  and  she  loves 
you,  and  you  both  live,  this  feeling  must,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  exercise  great  influence  over  the  destiny  of  each.  Is  she 
handsome  ? " 

"  Oh  very !  "  replied  I.  "  She  has  the  loveliest  face  I  have  ever 
seen." 

A  cloud  seemed,  for  one  second,  to  cross  the  sunshine  of  Dona 
Dolores*  eyes,  as  I  uttered  these  words,  and  she  continued  : 

'  Is  she  fair  or  dark  ? " 

*  Dark,"  said  I.    "  Her  hair  is  nearly  as  black  as  yours." 
'And  is  she  as  tall?"  rejoined  she,  rising  as  she^spoke,  and 

di  playing  the  full  height  of  her  graceful  and  commanding  figure. 
'  As  tall  as  you !    Why  she  is  not  yet  fifteen." 

*  "Well,  I  was  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am  now,  when  I  was  thirteen ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  in  your  climate  it  is  different." 

'  And  may  I  inquire,"  continued  I,  "  how  old  you  now  are  ? " 
'  I  am  just  eighteen." 
'  And  already  married  ? " 
1  To  be  sure ;  that  is  nothing  wonderful  here." 
'Then,  doubtless,  the  person  who  came  in  just  HOT?  Js  your 
husband  ? " 
"He  is." 
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"He  seems  much  older  than  you.'* 

"Nearly  three  times." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  love  him  very  much  ? " 

"  Of  course,  answered  Dona  Dolores,  smiling  at  the  extreme 
freedom  of  my  inquiries.  "  I  love  him  as  you  love  your  aunt." 

"  I  understand.  Now  can  you  tell  me  when  you  think  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  move  ? " 

"  Very  shortly,  I  should  hope ;  but  we  must  wait  till  the  surgeon 
comes,  and  he  will  say  more  positively." 

"Pray  tell  me  also  what  I  am  to  call  you?"  continued  I. 
"  Senora  de  Almanza,  I  presume  ? " 

"  No,  you  may  call  me  Dolores,  and  I  will  call  you  Edward.  It 
is  the  custom  with  us  among  equals,  and  cela  n*  engage  &  rien." 

"  But  what  if  I  were  thus  to  become  too  tender  and  too  fami- 
liar?" 

"Oh!  you  will  think  of  your  cousin,  who  is  the  handsomest 
woman  you  ever  saw,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  your  losing  your 
heart." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  she  was  the  handsomest  woman  lever  saw," 
replied  I.  "  She  is  not  a  woman  at  all." 

"  Well,  but  she  loves  you,  and  you  love  her ;  you  have  therefore 
no  business  to  be  making  comparisons  with  other  ladies,  or  reflec- 
tions upon  them.  Besides,  you  have  now  talked  enough  for  to-day. 
You  must  try  and  rest  a  little,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  I  trust 
that  you  will  nearly  feel  yourself  again.'* 

Obeying  this  injunction,  I  Jbade  Dona  Dolores  farewell,  and 
closing  my  eyes,  was  soon  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  which  was  not 
once  broken  during  the  whole  night. 

On  the  following  day,  early,  I  was  visited  by  Don  Jose,  Dolores' 
brother,  in  company  wltii  the  surgeon,  wnose  report  was  so 
favourable  that  I  determined  to  get  up  for  a  short  time.  When  I 
arose,  I  found  myself  very  weak,  but  the  fresh  air  of  the  garden, 
revived  me,  and  the  noble  view  it  commanded  forcibly  recalled  m? 
to  the  blessings  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Senor  Almanza' s  villa  was  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  rising 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  tranquil  and  sheltered  waters 
of  which  bathed  the  extremity  of  the  grounds.  Below  extended  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Oratava,  as  well  as  the  splendid  valley  bearing 
that  name ;  but  the  grand  feature  of  the  scene  was  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  majestically  rearing  its  proud  head  so  high  that  the  eternal 
snows  of  its  summit  could  defy  throughout  the  year  that  sun  whose 
rays  had  lately  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  me.  The  garden,  as  well  as 
the  valley  beneath  it,  was  one  mass  of  verdure  and  vegetation ;  and 
I  recognised  among  the  plants  most  profusely  strewn  all  around, 
many  of  those  which  I  had  admired  in  my  childhood  as  the  rarest 
productions  of  the  hothouses  at  Elmswater. 

Dona  Dolores  soon  joined  me.  She  was  much  surprised  at^my 
admiration  for  the  geraniums  and  heliotropes,  which  were  spring- 
ing up  in  every  nook  and  crevice,  and  which  she  considered  merely 
as  weeds  and  parasites.  Smiling  at  my  ignorance,  she  taught  me 
to  distinguish  by  their  Spanish  names,  the  banana,  the  %-tree, 
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the  vanilla,  and  all  the  noble  offspring  of  those  truly  fortunate 
islands. 

"I  know  this  one,"  said  I,  "it^is  a  cactus.  But  why  do  you 
Tallow  such  a  quantity  of  little  grey  insects  to  rest  upon  it ;  will  not 
they  injure  the  plant  ? " 

"  Oh  !  "  replied  she,  laughing,  "  those  are  far  more  precious  than 
the  shrub  itself.  Just  press  one  of  them  in  your  fingers." 

I  did  so,  and  my  hand  was  dyed  with  the  purest  and  most 
brilliant  crimson. 

"  Those  are  the  cochineal,"  said  Dolores.  "  We  export  them  in 
great  quantities." 

"All  here  is  beautiful,  all  here  is  precious  ! "  exclaimed  I.  "  This 
indeed  is  the  earthly  paradise  of  which  we  sometimes  dream  in  our 
northern  climes,  during  the  few  and  fleeting  hours  illumined  by  the 
summer  sun." 

"  We  have  always  this  weather  here,"  replied  she,  "  saving  three 
or  four  days  in  the  year." 

But  my  thoughts  had  now  wandered  far  from  my  gentle  guide. 
The  enchanting  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  glowing  descriptions  which,  in  earlier  days,  had  inspired  me 
with  so  ardent  a  longing  to  behold  such  a  vision. — Alas !  thought  I, 
here  are  indeed  the  regions  which  Thornton  so  truly  depicted ;  how 
little  we  conceived,  when  vowing  to  visit  them  together,  that  we 
should  there  meet  in  such  awful  circumstances,  and  with  such  a 
fatal  issue ! 

"  You  are  thinking  of  your  cousin,"  said  Dolores,  fixing  her 
dark  eyes  upon  me. 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  I,  "not  at  this  moment.  I  was  re- 
flecting upon  the  sad  fate  of  the  comrade  and  friend  who  was  killed 
here." 

Dolores  listened  attentively  as  I  explained  to  her  the  origin  and 
nature  of  my  intimacy  with  Thornton. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  tale,  and  a  great  loss  to  you,"  replied 
she  ;  "  but  there  are  other  feelings  than  friendship,  and  you  have 
so  much  to  live  for  yet,  that  I  cannot  allow  you  to  despond.  We 
will  take  great  care  of  you  here  until  you  are  fully  recovered,  and 
then  we  must  find  some  means  of  insuring  your  safe  return  to 
England  and  your  innamorata. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "is  there  no  indiscretion  on  my  part  in  thus 
staying  here  with  you,  in  whose  eyes  I  can  have  no  other  re- 
commendation than  that  of  an  unsuccessful  enemy  ? " 

"  You  need  have  no  sort  of  hesitation,"  answered  Dolores. 
"  There  is  not  a  family  in  Teneriffe  which  would  not  welcome  you 
as  heartily  as  we*do,  even  though  they  were  not  in  such  circum- 
stances as  my  husband,  who  is  one  of  the  richest  traders  of  these 
islands." 

The  kind  and  constant  attentions  I  met  with  from  all  Dolores* 
family,  as  well  as  from  herself,  removed  any  scruple  I  might  have 
felt  at  becoming  their  guest.  I  was,  therefore,  soon  quite  at  my 
ease  with  them ;  and  thanks  to  their  care  and  hospitality,  within 
two  months  my  health  and  strength  were  completely  restored. 
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I  found  Senor  Ahnanza  very  courteous  in  his  manner,  but  he  was 
evidently  much  absorbed  with  his  commercial  affairs,  and  was 
generally  absent  during  most  of  the  day,  either  at  Oratava  or  at 
Santa  Cruz.  As  to  Don  Jose,  he  was  so  constantly  in  attendance 
upon  his  uncle,  the  governor,  that  he  very  rarely  visited  us.  I 
was  therefore  alone  with  Dolores  during  most  of  the  time,  nor  could 
I  regret  our  seclusion,  so  fully  did  her  gay  and  animated  conversa- 
tion enliven  the  fast-flying  hours.  She  insisted  upon  my  learning 
Spanish.  It  was  no  great  merit  of  mine  if,  with  such  an  instruc- 
tress, I  made  rapid  progress ;  yet  so  delighted  and  amazed  was  she 
with  m^  proficiency,  that  each  day  she  pursued  her  task  with 
greater  zeal. 

Dona  Dolores  had  a  lovely  voice,  and  though  by  no  means  a 
scientific  musician,  she  could  sing  with  infinite  grace  and  charm  a 
great  variety  of  Spanish  airs  and  ballads.  These  she  also  required 
me  to  learn ;  and  I  found  no  other  means  of  testifying  my  gratitude 
than  by  endeavouring  to  approach  the  unrivalled  tenderness  and 
passion  with  which  sne  rendered  each  sentiment  and  each  expres- 
sion of  her  national  lays.  The  music,  the  scenery,  the  language, 
the  beauty  of  the  dark-eyed  enchantress  herself,  seemed  all  blended 
in  one  celestial  harmony ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there,  and  with 
her,  I  should  fast  have  forgotten  my  sorrows,  my  profession,  my 
country,  and  my  home. 

I  did  not,  however,  neglect  to  write  to  my  father,  informing  him 
of  my  safety,  and  of  my  intention  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  offered.  This  letter  Almanza  undertook  to  forward 
for  me,  warning  me  at^the  same  time  that  the  intercourse  of  the 
island  with  Europe  being,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  almost  en- 
tirely interrupted,  the  occasions  he  could  command  were  very  rare, 
and  above  all,  extremely  precarious. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Q.— -And  must  we  be  divided  ?    Must  we  part  ? 

K. — Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart  from  heart. 

K.  RICHARD  II. 

I  HAD  observed  from  the  first  that  Almanza-  and  his  wife  did  not 
live  on  very  friendly  terms.  His  manner  to  her  was  deferential, 
but  cold,  and  occasionally  rather  sarcastic,  and  hers  was  at  times 
reserved  and  haughty  in  the  extreme.  Differences  would  but  too 
frequently  arise  between  them,  and  then  it  was  sad  and  fearful  to 
see  now  fast  the  fire  of  her  Arabian  ancestry  would  kindle  in  the 
countenance  of  the  fair  Andalusian,  and  to  mark  the  ferocious 
scowl  that  would  still  more  deeply  darken  the  swarthy  brow  of  her 
husband.  More  than  once,  from  the  garden  or  from  a  neighbouring 
room,  I  could  overhear  the  fierce  words  of  altercation  running  high 
between  them  when  I  had  withdrawn,  the  stern  injunction  on  one 
side,  the  proud  and  determined  defiance  on  the  other.  One  day 
Don  Jose,  who  had  ridden  over  from  Santa  Cruz,  was  appealed  to 
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by  both  parties,  and  I  could  perceive  that  he  gave  his  fall  assent  to 
tne  opinions  of  his  sister,  deriding  even,  with  some  asperity,  those 
which  Almanza  had  expressed.  Though  I  could  not  well  gather 
the  purport  of  the  discussion,  I  not  unnaturally  feared  that  it 
might  in  some  way  have  been  connected  with  my  prolonged  sojourn 
at  Oratava,  the  more  so  that  the  manners  of  my  host,  ever  perfectly 
courteous,  made  no  nearer  approach  to  intimacy.  I  therefore 
thought  it  right  again  to  mention  my  scruples  to  Dolores,  and  even 
to  allude  to  them  with  her  brother ;  but  both  so  cordially  and  so 
positively  forbade  me  to  entertain  any  such  idea,  that  I  could  not 
but  dismiss  it  from  my  mind. 

As  soon  as  I  had  felt  completely  recovered,  I  had  requested  Don 
Jose  to  procure  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  the 
governor,  whose  conduct  during  the  late  occurrences  had  been,  as 
I  was  now  aware,  most  noble  and  exemplary.  I  had  since  then 
frequently  met  Don  Antonio  Gutierrez,  and  had  become  a  great 
favourite  with  him ;  BO  much  so,  that  I  one  day  received  a  letter 
from  him,  desiring  me  to  go  over  and  pass  a  short  time  at  the 
official  residence  at  Santa  Cruz.  I  willingly  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, the  more  so  that  no  tombstone  having  been  as  yet  erected  over 
the  spot  where  Thornton  was  buried,  I  felt  particularly  anxious  to 
pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  his  memory. 

"When  I  mentioned  to  Almanza  my  intention  of  leaving  his  house, 
whether  from  natural  civility,  or  that  he  was  already  prepared  for 
the  intelligence,  his  countenance  expressed  no  other  feeling  than 
the  regret  which  his  words  testified.  He  seized  this  opportunity  of 
renewing,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  a  proposal  which  he  had 
already  made,  of  placing  some  funds  in  my  hands  for  my  more  im- 
mediate wants.  As  the  few  pounds  I  had  in  my  pocket  could  not 
carry  me  very  far,  I  accepted  this  offer  for  a  small  sum,  and  was 
preparing  to  give  my  bill  for  the  amount ;  but  this  he  absolutely 
and  positively  declined  to  receive,  so  that  I  was  constrained  to  rest 
satisfied  with  obtaining  the  exact  address  to  which  the  value  might 
be  remitted  when  I  returned  to  England. 

The  day  having  been  fixed  for  my  departure,  I  could  not  but 
remark  that  the  very  same  was  appointed,  by  my  host  for  a  short 
voyage  to  Madeira,  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  projecting. 
Upon  this  his  wife  mentioned  the  idea  of  going  over,  during  his 
absence,  to  join  her  uncle  at  Santa  Cruz  ;  but  Almanza  so  strongly 
objected  to  any  such  arrangement,  that  it  was  decided  she  should 
remain  alone  at  the  villa. 

Being  determined  to  return  to  Oratava  previously  to  leaving  the 
island,  and,  indeed,  entertaining,  as  yet,  no  settled  plan  of  depar- 
ture, I  took  leave  of  my  new  friends  as  if  soon  to  meet  them  again. 
Almanza  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand  ;  as  to  Dolores,  she  merely 
added  to  the  expressions  of  farewell  usual  on  such  occasions,  her 
smiling  injunction,  not  to*  forget  my  cousin  whilst  I  was  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  my  not  remembering  her  there,  if  I  have 
not  forgotten  her  here,"  whispered  I  in  answer. 

"  Indeed,"  said  she,  laughing  at  the  deep  blush  with  which  I 
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had  uttered  my  attempted  compliment,  and  I  withdrew  with  thq 
servant  who  was  to  escort  me. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obliging1,  and  even  affectionate,  than  the 
welcome  I  received  from  the  governor  of  the  island,  Don  Antonio 
Gutierrez.  He  was  a  gallant  veteran,  who  had  seen  much  service 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies ;  and,  as  I  began  now  to  speak  Spanish 
pretty  fluently,  I  enjoyed  very  much  his  animated  and  interesting 
conversation.  I  did  not  forget  my  intention  of  erecting  a  small  and 
simple  monument  to  Thornton's  memory  ;  but  before  it  could  be 
completed,  a  malignant  fever  broke  out  in  the  household  of  Don 
Antonio,  and  he  and  his  nephew  insisted  upon  my  returning  to 
Oratava  to  avoid  the  contagion. 

I  would  have  preferred  not  becoming  again  a  regular  inmate  of 
Almanza's  house,  particularly  during  his  absence ;  but  Don  Jose 
would  hear  of  no  other  plan  than  that  of  bringing  me  back  to  his 
sister's  villa.  When  we  arrived  there,  unexpectedly,  great  was  the 
joy  of  Dolores,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  owning  that  sne  had  found 
her  solitude  very  tedious. 

On  beholding  me  she  embraced  me,  calling  me  her  child  and  her 
son,  vowing  that,  until  I  left  the  island,  I  should  reside  nowhere 
but  under  her  rdof.  Don  Jose  was  obliged,  on  the  following  day, 
to  return  to  Santa  Cruz,  so  I  thus  remained  alone  with  his  sister. 

And  now  the  day-dreams  of  my  dawning  imagination,  and  the 
bright  visions  of  my  youthful  slumbers  were  realized.  I  no  longer 
retired  early  to  my  couch,  that  I  might  again  see  the  fairy  figures 
that  watched  over  my  enchanted  sleep  ;  nor  did  I  seek  the  lonely 
solitude  of  the  mid-day  shade  to  commune  with  the  creations  of  my 
fancy.  A  nobler  and  more  celestial  being,  she  whose  approach  my 
heart  had  long  foretold,  was  now  ever  present,  ever  at  my  side. 
And  yet  the  voice  of  passion  was  still  unheard ;  and  the  deep 
deyotedness  which  absorbed  and  entranced  my  soul,  knew  no  other 
object  and  no  other  desire  than  to  revel  in  the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
and  continually  to  contemplate  that  surpassing  loveliness. 

Indeed,  so  aimless,  so  nopeless,  so  deeply  respectful  was  my 
admiration  for  Dolores,  that  she  could  feel  no  apprehension  in  the 
society  of  her  boyish  lover.  I  was  a  child  in  her  eyes — as  such  I 
sat  by  her,  I  conversed  with  her,  I  followed  her  in  all  the  details  of 
her  household  transactions,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  her  dressing-room.  In  common  with  most  of  her  countrywomen 
Dolores  had  little  education  and  little  knowledge — she  seemed  to 
to  live  for  life  itself,  ignorant  of  the  past,  careless  of  the  future, 
gliding  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty  through  the  sun- 
shine of  her  bright  existence,  like  the  gorgeous  birds  of  her  own 
garden. 

Still,  at  times,  the  devotedness  of  my  heart  would  find  utterance 
in  the  majestic  language  which  the  enchantress  herself  had  taught 
me ; — but  then,  I  never  addressed  her  directly,  and  the  impassioned 
words  which  I  learned  from  her  were  but  rehearsed,  that  I  might 
repeat  them  to  my  cousin  on  my  return  to  England. 

"  When  she  sees  you  again,"  said  Dolores  to  me,  as  we  were  one 
day  sitting  together  in  the  garden,  "  she  will  expect  from  you  other 
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expressions  of  love  and  admiration  than  those  yon  have  as  yet  nsed. 
Do  you  mean  to  call  her  still  my  cousin,  or  miss  ? " 

"  No,"  said  I,  intently  gazing  on  my  interrogator,  "  I  shall  call 
her  my  beloved,  my  soul,  my  angel.  If  she,  too,  has  learned 
Spanish  whilst  I  have  been  away,  how  shall  I  thus  address  her  ?" 

"  You  must  say-^m"  querida,  mi  alma,  mi  angel." 

"  Mi  querida,  mi  alma,  mi  angel"  repeated  I ;  "Is  that  right  ?" 

"  She  would  expect  such  words  to  be  said  rather  more  fervently," 
replied  Dolores. 

I  laid  my  head  upon  her  knees,  which  I  frequently  did  when 
we  conversed  together,  and  gazing  still  more  earnestly  upon  her,  I 
again  repeated  the  magic  words. 

"  Dolores,"  said  a  deep  and  stern  voice  close  behind  us. 

"  My  husband ! "  exclaimed  she,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  then 
entirely  unabashed,  she  moved  forward  to  meet  him. 

Almanza  bowed  coldly  to  me,  and  retired  into  the  house  with 
his  wife. 

Though  unconscious  of  any  guilt,  a  strange  sentiment  of  appre- 
hension crept  over  me,  which  was  much  increased  when,  on  ap- 
proaching the  house,  I  heard  high  words  of  desperate  altercation 
from  within. 

Soon  a  piercing  shriek  rent  the  air.  I  could  no  longer  forbear 
rushing  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  on  enter- 
ing, was  Dolores  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor :  Her  husband  had 
struck  her,  and  was  preparing  to  repeat  the  blow. 

With  my  utmost  force  I  threw  Almanza  aside.  Thus  released, 
Dolores  sprang  up,  flew  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  returned  with 
a  dagger,  which  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  used  in  the  fury 
of  the  moment,  if  I  had  not  arrested  her  arm. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  forbear,"  cried  I.  "  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  these  fatal  differences ;  surely  you  should  both  live  peacefully 
and  happily  together." 

"  He  has  actually  struck  me ! "  exclaimed  Dolores,  gnashing  her 
teeth ;  "the  ruffian,  the  coward,  to  raise  his  hand  against  a  woman ! " 

Almanza' s  resentment  burned  not  less  fiercely,  in  his  looks  ;  but 
he  had  more  self-possession,  and  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  should  be  here  to  witness  this  unfor- 
tunate scene." 

"  The  seriora  will  have  explained  why  I  am  an  unwilling,  but 
not  an  unbidden,  guest  in  your  house  during  your  absence." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  he  rejoined,  and  retired  abruptly  to 
his  own  room. 

"  What  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  depkrable  dispute, 
Dolores ;  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me,  had  I  not  better  go  ?  How 
easily  I  can  retire  to  Santa  Cruz." 

"  If  you  think  of  going  there,  if  you  so  much  as  dream  of  leaving 
this  house,  I  shall  never  forgive  you,  I  shall  hate  you." 

"But  dp  tell  me,  have  not  your  husband's  reproaches  some  con- 
nection with  me  and  my  stay  here  ?  I  have,  as  you  know,  long 
apprehended  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  business  you  have  to  inquire  into 
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these  matters,"  replied  ehe,  smiling ;   and  then,  recovering  her 
usual  good-humour,  she  continued : — 

"  This  is  my  house,  and  all  whom  I  choose  to  invite  shall  come 
here,  and  stay  here  as  long  as  they  please,  and  as  long  as  I  please  ; 
and  as  to  my  reputation,  it  is  quite  safe  in  my  own  keeping.  Now 
let  us  go  back  together  to  the  garden." 

Her  former  lively  and  careless  manner  soon  entirely  returned  ; 
and  had  I  not  remarked  that  she  concealed  her  dagger  in  her  bosom, 
I  should  have  thought  that  all  the  incidents  of  the  late  quarrel 
were  forgotten. 

Don  Jose  came  shortly  before  supper  for  the  night.  His  presence 
tended  to  keep  up  the  conversation  on  more  friendly  terms,  and  I 
seized  an  opportunity  of  saying,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  parties, 
that  I  would  on  the  following  day  ride  back  to  Santa  Cruz  with 
him. 

Late  in  the  evening  Dolores  approached  me  and  said :  "  Remem- 
ber that  I  expect  you  back  here  to-morrow  evening.  I  have  my 
reasons,  about  which  you  need  not  inquire.  You  owe  it  to  me  to 
comply  with  this  injunction,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will." 

I  did  not  fail  to  promise  obedience,  determining,  however,  that 
I  would  retain  a  room  in  the  hotel  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  I  would 
shortly  take  up  my  abode  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  quitting 
the  island. 

m  When  I  arrived  in  that  town  on  the  following  day,  I  found  that  the 
little  monument  which  I  had  ordered  for  Thornton  was  completed, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  have  it  placed  over  his  grave. 
So  slow  and  dilatory,  however,  were  the  Spanish  workmen  that 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  very  late  in  the  day,  and  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  before  I  could  again  be  on  the 
road  to  Oratava.  I  had  ridden  for  about  an  hour,  when  I  met 
with  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  who  asked  me,  with  great 
courtesy,  if  I  could  tell  him  the  exact  time. 

I  stopped  to  make  my  watch  strike,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 
Just  then,  the  stranger  raised  his  hand  and  the  cold  steel  of  his 
dagger  pierced  my  chest.  It  was  fortunate  that,  having  in  my 
conversations  with  my  shipmates  on  board  the  Culloden,  learned 
an  extreme,  and  perhaps,  unfair  distrust  of  all  foreigners,  I  had 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  very  attentively  watched  the 
movements  of  my  interrogator.  I  was,  therefore,  able  to  thrust 
up  his  arm  in  such  a  manner  as  not  entirely  to  avert  the  blow,  but 
very  much  to  change  its  direction. 

>  Striking  as  hard  as  I  could  the  assassin  on  the  head  with  my 
riding-whip,  I  set  spurs  into  my  fleet  barb,  which  bore  me  quickly 
away  over  the  stony  road.  Miles  and  miles  flew  swiftly  by,  and 
the  night  was  not  very  far  advanced  when  I  reached  Almanza's 
villa.  He  was  smoking  in  the  garden  as  I  entered,  and  I  was 
welcomed  by  Dolores  alone.  She  thanked  me  and  praised  me  much 
for  my  attention  to  her  wishes ;  but  the  smile  of  her  beaming  face 
gave  way  to  an  expression  of  deep  horror,  when  I  threw  aside  my 
riding  cloak,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest  alarm : — 

"  Ah,  Jesu  Maria  !  what  is  this  ?    You  are  covered  with  blood." 
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Just  then  Almanza  re-entered,  and  Recounted  my  adventure  as 
it  occurred.  Both,  appeared  much  surprised ;  but  there  was  more 
in  Dolores'  look  than  ner  words  revealed. 

The  old  mulatto  nurse,  who  had  before  attended  me,  was  now 
summoned,  and  she  carefully  examined  the  wound  in  my  chest. 
It  turned  out  to  be  as  I  had  conceived,  a  long  and  not  very  deep 
cut,  the  assassin's  dagger  having  been  averted  by  me  from  the 
horizontal  direction  in  which  the  thrust  had  been  made.  Con- 
gratulating myself  at  having,  by  my  presence  of  mind,  saved  my 
life,  and  satisfied  that  the  old  woman's  skill  would  soon  heal  my 
hurt,  I  was  preparing,  after  a^first  application  of  lint,  to  re-adjust 
my  dress,  wnen  Dolores  exclaimed : — 

"  What  are  those  other  deep  scars  so  near  the  heart?*' 

"  I  must  not  tell  you,"  said  I,  "  where  I  received  those  wounds. 
You  know  that  it  is  my  fate  to  be  always  your  enemy." 

"  I  suppose  then,"  answered  she,  "that  you  were  also  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Yincent.  Poor  child !  how  your  cousin 
will  love  you  ! " 

Almanza  pressed  me  so  much  to  stay  a  few  days  at  the  villa, 
until  I  was  completely  recovered,  that  I  could  not  refuse. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  again  alone  with  Dolores.  "You 
had  i 
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"  Well,  it  was  hardly  worth  this  man's  while  to  make  his  debut 
upon  me  :  a  midshipman's  purse  is  but  a  poor  prize." 

"  And  if  it  was  no  robber  at  all,  Edward  ?" 

"  No  robber  !*  Then  it  must  have  been  some  private  enemy,  and 
surely  I  can  have  none  here." 

She  looked  up  at  me,  as  if  so  much  amazed  at  the  Bimplicity  of 
my  words,  that  I  could  not  but  add : — 

"  I  mean  no  personal  enemies ;  for  of  course  I  do  not  think  any 
inhabitant  of  this  island  capable  of  attempting  to  injure  me, 
merely  because  I  am  a  stranger  and  an  Englishman." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  trust  not,"  replied  she. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  Dolores,  I  hope  he  won't  begin  again." 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  that,"  rejoined  she.  "  He  knows  full 
well  that  his  life  would  now  answer  for  it,  were  a  hair  of  your 
head  to  be  injured." 

"Why  how  is  this,  Dolores?"  said  I,  in  great  astonishment. 
"  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  who  this  villain  is !  " 

"  Yes,  Edward  ;  the  head  that  planned  this  "foul  deed—not  the 
base  mercenary  hand  that  was  to  execute  it.  But  never  mind  that. 
You  must  prepare  to  quit  this  island,  for  though  I  trust  that  I 
can  protect  you,  and  am  certain  that  I  could  avenge  you,  still, 
your  life  is  scarcely  safe  here,  and  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
did  you  meet  with  any  more  serious  injury.  When  do  you  think 
that  you  can  go?  You  must  have  been  here  now  for  several 
months." 

"  Indeed  I  have,  Dolores ;  but  time  has  fled  so  swiftly,  and  so 
happily,  that  I  have  kept  no  account  of  its  progress.  I  believe 
that  no  passage  for  England,  of  which  I  could  well  haye  availed 

\  » 
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myself,  has  been  heard  of  since  my  recovery,  though  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  not  very  diligently  inquired.  Much  as  I  wish  to  reach 
my  native  land  again,  I  have  been  well  satisfied  to  remain  on  here, 
nor  indeed  did  I  expect  that  I  should  be  reminded  by  you  of  the 
duties  that  may  call  me  elsewhere." 

"  Look  here,  Edward,'*  answered  Dolores,  fixing  her  speaking 
eyes  upon  me,  with  a  look  of  solemn  and  almost  maternal  tender- 
ness ;  "  were  you  a  man,  and  not  a  child,  and  were  your  heart  free, 
what  might  have  occurred,  what  might  still  occur  between  you 
and  me,  Heaven  only  knows.  As  it  is — and  I  thank  the  Holy 
Virgin,  my  protectress,  that  it  is  so — it  would  be  very  madness  for 
both  to  run  the  awful  risks  to  which  we  are  now  exposed,  with  no 
serious  object  in  view.  I  am  thinking  more  of  you  than  of  myself, 
in  offering  you  this  advice  ;  and  if  ever  you  reflect  in  future  days, 
upon  what  I  am  now  saying,  you  will  understand  the  sacrifice  I 
am  making,  and  approve  me  for  it.  But  now  we  must — must 
part." 

"  Dear,  cherished  Dolores,"  exclaimed  I.  seizing  her  fairy  hand, 
"  my  preserver,  my  guardian  angel,  I  feel  that  I  must  obey  you ; 
but  I — I  will  ever  love,  and  ever  respect  you.  As  long  as  life  and 
memory  endure,  your  kindness  and  your  image  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  heart." 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  mine  once,  and  once  only,  and  then  raising 
her  forefinger  with  a  gesture  of  tender  admonition : — 

"  Enough,  Edward,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  forget  your  cousin 
nor  I  my — my  duty.  We  have  passed  a  happy,  happy  time  toge- 
ther ;  too  happy  to  last  for  ever.  What  my  feelings  for  you  may 
be,  or  may  remain,  you  need  not  inquire.  But  yours  towards  me 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  such  as  you  describe  them.  Many  will  love  you 
who  will  have  more  claim  to  your  affections  than  I ;  but  I  have 
been  your  first  love — I  mean  your  first  woman-love ;  that  is  a  rank 
of  which  none  can  deprive  me,  and  which  will  often  recall  to  your 
heart  your  absent  Dolores.  Now  let  us  change  the  subject." 

"  There  is  one  point,  at  aU  events,  to  which  I  shall  always  bear 
witness,"  answered  I;  "it  is  the  earnest  manner  in  which  you 
have  ever  adjured  me  to  be  faithful  to  my  cousin.  I  shall  thus  be 
able  to  repel  many  a  calumny  directed  in  England  against  your 
countrywomen." 

"  Wnat  do  they  say  of  us  there,  Edward  ? " 

"  Why,  that  you  are  not  very  constant  wives." 

"  You  may  say  that  we  are  always  faithful  to  .those  we  love," 
said  Dolores,  smiling,  "  and  be  so  likewise." 

"  Well,  Dolores,  in  acknowledgment  for  my  obedience  to  all  your 
injunctions,  will  you  answer  a  few  questions  which  I  have  long 
been  anxious  to  make  ?" 

"  I  will,  Edward,  if  I  can  in  honour.    What  are  they  ?" 

"  Then  pray  tell  me  whether  your  differences  with  your  husband 
have  not  related  to  my  stay  in  your  house  ?" 

"Sometimes,  but  not  always." 

"  And  can  it  be  possible  that  he  was  jealous  of  me  ?" 

"  Ho  was,  indeed.    Not  that  he  actually  ever  positively  thought 
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that  I  had  given  him  any  serious  cause,  but  because  he  was  morti- 
fied and  annoyed  at  seeing  me  bestow  so  much "  she  paused 

for  a  moment. 

"  So  much  affection,  Dolores,"  said  I,  seizing  her  hand. 

"No,  senor,"  replied  she  playfully;  "but  so  much  attention 
and  time  on  so  undeserving  an  object,  in  which,  after  all,  I  believe 
he  was  quite  right." 

"  Then,  Dolores,  why  did  not  you  comply  with  his  wishes,  and 
allow  me  to  depart  ?" 

"Because  I  like  doing  what  I  please,  and  not  what  pleases  other 
people  ;  and  because  I  did  not  choose  they  should  say  that  there 
had  been  an  esclandre  here  on  account  of  such  a  personage  as  you. 
It  will  be  time  for  you  three  years  hence  to  be  engaged  in  such 
matters*." 

"Well,  but  one  question  more.  You  positively  know  who 
planned  the  attempt  upon  my  life.  "Will  you  tell  me,  or  will  you 
leave  it  for  me  to  guess  ? " 

"  You  must  neither  guess  nor  inquire,  nor  give  another  thought 
to  the  matter,"  cried  Dolores,  pressing  her  slender  forefinger  upon 
my  lips.  "  As  you  love  me,  you  will  remember  this.  Can  I  rely 
upon  you?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Dolores,  except  yon  possess  some  other  secret 
for  insuring  my  silence." 

She  bent  over  me,  and  her  own  lips  replaced  the  finger  she  had 
just  withdrawn  from  mine. 

When  I  returned  to  Santa  Cruz,  I  studiously  inquired  how  I 
could  best  take  my  departure  for  England.  I  neard  that,  on  the 
very  day  after  that  upon  which  I  had  received  my  last  wound,  a 
vessel  had  touched  at  Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  hours,  on  her  way  from 
the  Philippines  to  Cadiz ;  but  such  an  occurrence  was  now  very 
rare,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers.  My 
heart  sank  sorely  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  the  island,  but  I  felt 
it  more  than  ever  incumbent  upon  me  to  do  so  speedily,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  last  conversation  with  Dolores,  to  the  purport  of 
which  Don  Jose  himself  now  fully  assented. 

I  settled,  therefore,  that  I  would  wait  two  months  longer  at 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  hopes  that  some  other  vessels  bound  for  Europe 
might  appear-  and  that  if  none  were  to  come  during  that  space,  I 
should  embark  as  best  I  could  for  Madeira,  from  whence  surer  and 
more  numerous  occasions  might  be  found.  With  this  view,  I  took 
up  my  residence  in  the  hotel  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  as  I  occasionally 
rode  over  to  Oratava,  and  Dolores  frequently  came  to  see  her  uncle, 
we  constantly  met. 

When  the  appointed  time  was  at  hand,  I  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  owner  of  a  large  fishing-boat,  to  have  the  use  of  his  vessel 
as  far  as  Madeira ;  and  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  governor,  I 
was  enabled  to  satisfy  his  claims,  to  repay  the  money  which 
Almanza  had  advanced,  and  even  to  carry  away  with  me  a  sum 
sufficient  for  my  probable  wants  until  I  should  reach  my  home. 

The  fatal  day  fixed  for  my  departure  came  at  length.  It  found 
me  at  Oratava,  where  I  had  been  very  pressingly  invited  to  pass  the 
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last  forty-eight  hours.  As  Dolores  had  shown  herself  particularly 
anxious,  since  my  recent  adventure,  that  I  should  never  be  out 
after  nightfall,  we  had  determined  that  I  should  start  early  in  the 
morning  for  Santa  Cruz  ;  but  the  parting1  was  more  painful  and 
more  difficult  still  than  we  had  supposed ;  the  sad  hours  flew 
swiftly  by,  and  the  sun  was  fast  descending,  when  I  was  warned 
by  Don  Jose,  who  was  to  accompany  me,  that  he  could  wait  no 
longer.  I  shook  hands  with  Almanza,  and  bearing  in  mind  his 
wife's  admonitions,  thanked  him  repeatedly  for  his  kindness,  as  if 
no  suspicion  or  misgiving  had  ever  crossed  my  mind.  Dolores  was 
present  to  the  last ;  she  conversed  with  the  greatest  composure ; 
and  when  at  length  I  turned  to  her,  she  kissed  me  on  the  forehead 
and  bade  me  adieu  with  a  calm  and  almost  unconcerned  voice. 
Though  surprised  at  this  farewell,  I  did  not  the  less  deeply  feel  the 
anguish  of  the  moment,  and  was  happy  when,  mounted  on  one  of 
the  governor's  best  horses,  I  was  borne  rapidly  away  from  the 
cherished  abode  of  happiness  that  could  return  no  more. 

Before  we  had  proceeded  a  couple  of  miles,  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  horseman  at  full  speed,  who,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
Don  Jose,  continued  his  journey  with  us. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  my  companion,  answering  my 
first  inquiry  in  such  a  tone  as  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  a  second 
would  be  reckoned  indiscreet.  The  new-comer  was  so  .completely 
enveloped  in  his  riding-cloak,  and  covered  by  his  wide  sombrero, 
that  I  could  neither  distinguish  his  features  nor  his  form ;  I  could 
only  see  that  he  was  most  slightly  built,  and  not  very  tall.  He 
appeared  to  -be  apprehensive  of  some  incident,  or  some  unpleasant 
rencontre,  for  he  was  continually  ahead  of  us,  and  intently  watch- 
ing the  road.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  impede  or  retard  our 
progress,  and  before  midnight  we  were  safe  in  the  governor's  resi- 
dence. Both  he  and  his  nephew  now  pressed  me  much  not  to 
leave  the  island  that  night ;  but  feeling ^  that  I  must  see  Oratava 
and  Dolores  no  more,  I  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my 
sorely-wounded  heart  if  I  were  farther  from  the  spot  which  was 
hallowed  by  her  presence,  and  I  requested  my  kind  friends  not  to 
oppose  my  departure. 

They  accompanied  me  to  a  small  vessel,  and  the  governor  having 
bid  me  farewell  on  the  quay,  Don  Jose  alone  followed  me  on 
board.  There  I  again  saw  the  strange  rider,  who  had  joined  us  on 
the  road  from  Oratava.  The  hat  was  raised,  the  heavy  cloak 
thrown  open,  and  the  arms  of  Dolores  were  clasped  round  my 
neck. 

"Ah!  miquerida"  I  exclaimed;  "I  was  sure  that  your  cold 
farewell  at  Oratava  was  not  to  be  the  last." 

"  No  indeed,  Edward,  I  was  determined  to  see  you  safe  on  board, 
and  to  embrace  my  son  once  more — thus — thus.  It  is  for  this  that 
I  have  ridden  so  far.  But  that  must  do  now — we  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  each  other,  except  we  cling  together  for  ever." 

What  would  then  have  been  the  answer  of  my  despair,  I  know 
not.  But  anticipating  that  which  would  propably  have  flown 
from  my  lips — "  iSo,  no,"  she  continued  vehemently,  "  I  have  still 
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strength  and  sease  enough  left  to  save  us  both,"  and  tearing  herself 
from  my  embrace,  she  sprang  lightly  to  the  shore.  Don  Jose  now 
approached  me,  and  we  parted  with  many  mutual  professions  of 
friendship  and  esteem.  The  sails  were  set,  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  forsaken  elysium  fast  receded  into  the  night- shade  of  the  dark 
horizon. 

Again  a  voluntary  fugitive  from  happiness  !  Again  abandoning 
the  blissful  shore  to  intrust  my  frail  bark  with  the  boisterous  and 
heartless  billows !  As  I  have  looked  back  at  times  on  my  bygone 
life,  I  have  wondered  how  I  have  found  sufficient  force  thus,  more 
than  once,  to  rend  asunder  the  heart-strings  that  have  bound  me 
to  the  beings  and  to  the  scenes  which  I  have  most  loved.  ^Some 
unknown  destiny  more  powerful  than  all  that  I  could  will,  or 
decide,  or  accomplish,  has  ever  thus,  in  each  more  critical  hour, 
impelled  me  fatally  onward.  I  have  struggled  against  the  rude 
gale,  and  against  the  fitful  tempest ;  but  when  the  giant  breath 
of  the  hurricane  has  swept  over  my  path,  where  were  my 
courage,  my  skill,  and  my  boasted  strength  ?  I  have  closed  my 
eyes,  and  he  has  borne  me  irresistibly  before  him,  hurling  me 
without  a  struggle  into  the  dark  abyss  of  futurity. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Thou  dost  arise, 

And  shake  him  from  thee.    The  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction,  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. — BYRON. 

OUR  short  voyage  to  Madeira  was  not  so  easily  accomplished  as 
we  had  expected.  On  the  following  ^morning,  the  wind  and  the 
sea  rose,  the  waves  dashed  fearfully  into  our  slender  bark,  and  it 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  myself  and  my  companions  that  I  had 
seen  some  not  very  dissimilar  service  in  the  boats  of  the  Culloden, 
during  the  winter  I  had  passed  off  the  coast  of  France.  In  time, 
however,  and  before  our  provisions  had  quite  run  out,  we  reached 
Funchal. 

The  letters  I  had  received  from  the  governor  of  the  Canary 
Islands  for  the  authorities  insured  me  a  very  kind  welcome, 
and  though  delayed  much  longer  than  had  been  contemplated, 
I  could  not  regret  that  my  stay  was  prolonged  in  so  charming  a 
residence.  The  scenery,  the  vegetation,  the  sky,  all  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  Oratava,  and  Dolores  was  ever  present  to  my 
mind. 

At  last  a  Spanish  vessel  arrived,  bound  for  Corunna,  and  the 
French  cruisers  being  then  as  active  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madeira  as  the  English  about  Teneriffe,  it  was  deemed  more 
advisable  for  me  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  approaching,  by  so 
much,  my  native  land,  than  to  linger  any^ longer  in  the  expectation 
of  some  more  direct  but  equally  precarious  passage  homewards. 
I  therefore  embarked  on  board  the  Felicidad,  a  heavy  three- 
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master,  which  appeared  already  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
service.  I  could  not  say  quite  as  much  for  the  crew  or  for  the 
captain,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  highly  qualified 
as  seamen. 

The  day  after  we  left  Madeira,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  eastward, 
the  weather  became  very  stormy,  and  it  soon  struck  me  that  we 
were  getting  far  off  our  course.  I  mentioned  this  to  the  captain, 
who  desired,  in  consequence,  the  ship  to  be  kept  closer  hauled ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  one  morning  the  whole  of  the  party,  except 
myself,  were  very  much  startled  at  seeing  a  high  line  of  shore 
stretching  out  to  leeward.  This  I  immediately  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  Azores ;  and  after  some  discussion  and  sundry  exclamations  of 
astonishment,  my  opinion  was  universally  admitted.  No  time  was 
lost  in  wearing ;  but  before  we  had  been  many  hours  on  our  new 
tack,  a  fresh  subject  of  apprehension  arose  from  the  appearance 
of  a  strange  vessel  to  windward,  bearing  down  fast  upon  us. 

"  That  looks  very  like  a  man-of-war,  captain,"  said  I,  after 
having  attentively  examined  her  with  his  telescope. 

"  Ah,  Caramba  /"  exclaimed  he.  "  God  grant  it  may  not  be  one 
of  your  countrymen.  I  will  keep  away  as  much  as  I  can." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however :  the  Felicidad  was  no  match 
fur  the  new-comer.  Within  half  an  hour  her  colours  were  visible, 
and  I  recognised  the  flag  of  England.  A  couple  of  shots,  one 
across  our  bows,  and  the  other  in  our  rigging,  warned  us  that  a 
British  vessel  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Nothing  was  to  be  done 
but  to  heave-to,  and  to  receive  as  civilly  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  the  lieutenant,  who  came  on  board  to  take  possession  of  the 
ship.  "While  closely  examining  her  and  her  crew,  this  officer's 
attention  was  arrested  by  my  appearance,  and  he  inquired  who  I 
was.  The  captain  leaving  me  to  answer  the  question  for  myself,  I 
felt  unwilling  to  say  too  much  until  I  had  seen  something  more  of 
my  new  acquaintances,  and  I  merely  declared  myself  to  be  an 
English  gentleman,  taking  my  passage  from  Madeira  on  my  way 
homewards. 

Upon  this,  the  lieutenant  very  civilly  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  board  his  ship.  I  complied  with  his  wish,  and 
ascertained  that  she  was  the  Bengal  frigate,  going  out  to  the  West 
Indian  station.  My  new  acquaintance  introduced  me  to  his  captain, 
a  good-natured,  weather-beaten  old  sailor,  who  immediately  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  delay  which  that  morning's  adventure 
must  cause  in  my  voyage.  By  the  conversation  which  took  place 
very  unreservedly  before  me,  between  the  lieutenant  and  him,  I 
saw  that  they  were  much  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with  their 
prize.  Their  orders  being  to  proceed  immediately  to  their  station, 
they  did  not  feel  justified  in  altering  their  course  ;  and  two  mid- 
shipmen having  been  lately  disabled  from  service  by  a  serious 
accident,  they  had  no  officers,  and  indeed  no  men  to  spare,  who 
might  be  left  in  charge  of  the  captured  merchantman. 

?  We  might  take  the  crew  on  board  and  burn  her,  if  yon  thought 
fit,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  answered  the  captain,  "  I  do  not  much  like 
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wantonly  destroying  private  property ;  that  benefits  nobody.    It 
is  really  unlucky  that  we  have  no  hands  whatever  to  spare." 

I  had  not  been  an  inattentive  listener  to  this  dialogue,  and  I 
now  thought  it  fit  to  declare  to  the  captain  what  my  real  position 
was. 

* '  Are  you,  indeed,  Lord  Edward  Rockingham  $ "  said  he.  "  Why, 
you  have  been  reported  first  among  the  missing,  then  among  the 
killed  at  Teneriffe,  and  you  will  find  your  family  in  great  anxiety 
about  you  when  you  return  to  England.  I  really  should  be  glad 
that  you  got  back  to  them  as  soon  as  possible.  What  do  you  say 
about  this  business  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  as  you  are  so  good  as  to  wish  for  my 
opinion,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  you  should  let 
the  vessel  go  :  she  is  not  goodjfor  much,  nor  her  cargo  either.  She 
belongs  to  her  captain,  who  is  a  poor  devil,  trading  on  his  own 
account,  as  he  has  told  me,  and  who  has  nothing  in  the  world, 
saving  what  is  on  board.  I  daresay  he  could  find  a  few  dollars  for 
the  ship's  company,  if  you  let  him  off ;  and  as  to  me,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  an  immense  convenience  if  I  could  proceed  with  her  on 
my  voyage." 

After  a  short  consultation,  the  captain  agreed  to  my  view  of  the 
matter ;  and  when  I  had  stayed  about  an  hour  with  my  countrymen, 
they  reconducted  me  to  the  Felicidad. 

No  words  could  express  the  ecstasy  of  the  Spanish  captain  when 
informed  by  me  of  this  new  turn  in  his  fortunes.  He  threw  himself 
into  my  arms,  and  actually  wept  for  joy,  as  he  proclaimed  his 
eternal  gratitude  for  my  unexpected  protection.  I  did  not  conceal 
from  him  that  I  should  not  consider  it  unbecoming  were  he  to 
offer  to  the  crew  of  the  Bengal,  if  in  his  power,  some  slight  in- 
demnity for  their  disappointment.  He  immediately  ran  below  with 
great  alacrity,  and  returned  with  a  heavy  bag  of  colonatas,  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  good  use  was  made  by  the  captors 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Three  loud  cheers  having 
then  been  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  their  generous  foe,  and  one 
especially  for  me,  the  vessels  parted,  and  the  Felicidad  proceeded 
on  her  way. 

She  was  destined,  however,  never  agaim  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Spain.  On  the  following  day,  the  north-easterly  winds  set  in  upon 
us  anew  with  redoubled  violence.  During  forty-eight  hours  we 
struggled  against  the  gale,  with  a  lee  shore  on  our  larboard  quarter, 
and  our  worn-out  sails  and  rigging  were  fearfully  damaged  by  the 
weather.  I  spared  no  exertion  to  assist  the  captain,  who,  over- 
powered by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  fast  giving  way,  yet  I  could 
not  but  see  that  his  worst  forebodings  would  soon  be  verified. 

I  had  been  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  deck,  either  in 
command  myself  of  the  vessel,  or  giving  a  hand  where  it  might  be 
most  required,  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  seek  a 
little  repose.  Hardly  had  I  lain  down  below,  when  I  fell  fast  asleep. 
I  was  awakened,  not  by  the  sailor  whom  I  had  appointed  to  call  me 
within  two  hours,  but  by  a  terrific  crash.  I  rushed  on  deck :  the 
vessel  had  struck,  and  was  parting  fast  asunder. 
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"  We  nrost  clear  away  the  boats — it  is  our  only  chance !  "  ex- 
claimed I  in  Spanish  to  the  paralyzed  crew ;  and  by  dint  of  great 
exertion  one  of  these  was  got  afloat. 

"  Get  on  board,  for  heaven's  sake  ! "  cried  the  captain,  "  I  will 
leave  the  ship  last." 

I  had  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  he  had  followed  me ;  but  an 
unfortunate  boy  whose  arm  had  been  broken  by  a  falling  spar, 
shrieked  wildly  for  assistance  from  the  ship. 

We  were  still  heaving  on  the  very  waves  which  now  dashed  over 
the  deck  of  the  shattered  vessel,  as  she  lay  upon  the  rugged  reef 
almost  upon  her  beam  ends.  I  extended  my  hand  to  the  wounded 
boy,  who  was  within  reach.  He  failed  to  grasp  it  once.  I  stretched 
to  the  utmost  out  of  the  boat  when  we  were  again  thrown  back  to- 
wards him  by  the  surf;  this  time  he  seized  my  arm,  but  it  was  with 
the  desperation  of  a  drowning  man.  I  lost  my  hold  of  the  boat, 
and  was  dragged  away  into  the  roaring  billows.  How  I  managed 
to  shake  off  the  iron  death-grasp,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  when,  after  a  fearful  struggle,  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  main-chains  of  the  wreck,  and  had  scrambled  up 
the  shrouds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  I  could  distinguish,  by 
the  fitful  moonlight,  neither  the  boy  whom  I  had  attempted  to 
save,  nor  the  boat  which  had  borne  off  the  rest  of  the  crew.  What 
their  fate  may  have  been  I  have  never  known;  but  I  think  it 
highly  improbable  that  they  can  have  weathered  the  gale,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  my  own  life  was  saved  by  the  very 
exertion  which  had  appeared  most  to  endanger  it. 

I  passed  the  remainder  of  that  night  clinging  to  the  shrouds  of 
the  luckless  Felicidad,  and  fearfully  rocked  by  each  shock  which 
she  received  from  the  breakers.  Happily  for  me,  however,  she  was 
now  so  firmly  wedged  into  the  rocks,  that  her  ^  shattered  mast  still 
remained  above  water,  and  I  was  there  placed  in  comparative  secu- 
rity. When  the  morning  dawned,  the  wind  began  to  lull ;  the  sun 
revived  my  chilled  and  almost  exhausted  frame,  and  I  was  able  to 
make  some  reflections  as  to  the  best  means  of  continuing  my  ardu- 
ous struggles  for  existence. 

I  now  saw  that  the  Felicidad  had  struck  upon  a  low  reef  or  ledge 
of  rocks  extending  for  some  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  a  head- 
land of  larger  dimensions,  upon  which  I  could  discern  some 
straggling  spots  of  vegetation.  Relino.uishing  my  position  on  the 
shrouds,  I  descended  upon  the  deck.  There,  after  a  minute  and 
perilous  search  among  the  various  articles  which  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  waters  from  the  shattered  hold,  and  which  were  still 
adhering  to  various  portions  of  the  wreck,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  two  bottles  of  brandy,  a  tin  case  containing  a  few  bis- 
cuits, and  a  small  wooden  bowl.  My  first  object  was  to  place  these 
inestimable  treasures  in  safety ;  and  fastening  them  upon  my  back, 
I  crept  alonef  the  rugged  and  slippery  ledge  until  I  found  myself 
safely  lodged  with  my  provisions  on  the  high  rock  to  which  it  con- 
ducted. 

Ascending  the  summit  of  this  landing-place,  I  surveyed  my  new 
dominions :  they  consisted  of  a  rude  platform  extending  for  about 
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a  thousand  yards,  and  forming  a  small  island,  surrounded  upon  all 
sides  by  breakers,  and  separated  by  a  channel  several  miles  in 
width  from  a  long  line  of  coast,  which  I  judged  to  be  one  of  the 
Northern  Azores. 

The  rocky  platform  was  studded  with  cactus  and  covered  with 
the  nests  of  sea-birds,  for  which  its  ever-solitary  recesses  were  a 
favourite  haunt.  I  also  found  that  in  some  parts  the  rain-water 
had  lodged  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  my  immediate  wants. 
I  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  for  myself  the  best  meal  I 
could.  Having  fortunately  about  me  my  knife  and  my  tinder-box, 
I  cut  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  and  lighting  a  nre  with  the 
dried  leaves  and  branches,  I  cooked  a  few  birds'  eggs,  which,  toge- 
ther with  my  other  slender  provisions,  completely  restored  my 
strength. 

I  afterwards  returned  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck :  she  was 
now  falling  fast  asunder,  and  before  the  day  was  out,  nothing  more 
of  her  was  to  be  seen  but  the  few  fragments  which  were  cast  up  by 
the  waves  upon  the  rock  where  I  was  stationed. 

These  I  collected  as  carefully  as  I  could ;  for  I  had  from  the 
first  seen  that  my  only  chance  of  eventually  preserving  my  life  was 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  mainland. 

Selecting  from  the  scattered  ropes  and  spars  those  that  would 
best  suit  my  purpose,  I  conveyed  them  to  the  further  extremity  of 
the  rock,  and  set  diligently  to  work  in  constructing  a  raft  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  I  then  cooked  a  great  number  of 
the  eggs  which  I  found  about  me,  collected  all  the  fruit  of  the 
cactus  which  was  at  all  ripe,  and  secured  them  upon  my  raft. 

The  wind  which  had  dashed  the  Felicidad  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  rocky  island  was  fair  for  my  present  undertaking.  The  gale 
had  subsided,  and  its  violence,  should  it  again  arise,  would  not  be 
very  much  felt  in  the  channel  which  I  was  about  to  traverse. 
Recommending  myself,  therefore,  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
I  cast  off  from  the  island  whose  barren  yet  hospitable  shore  I  had 
so  gladly  welcomed  in  the  morning.  To  my  great  joy,  I  found  that 
my  raft  floated  perfectly,  and  that  one  01  the  Spaniard's  jibs, 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  securing  and  in  adapting  to  her,  rendered 
her  tolerably  manageable. 

f  My  progress  was  extremely  slow ;  still  it  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  could  entertain  reasonable  expectation  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  I  should  be  able  to  accomplish  the  greater  part 
of  the  passage.  After  several  hours  of  anxious  watching,  relieved 
by  a  few  intervals  of  broken  slumber,  day  again  dawned  upon  me, 
and  I  saw  that  I  had  advanced  still  more  rapidly  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. My  rocky  landing-place  of  the  day  before  was  now  far 
away,  and  seemed^but  as  a  dark  spot  among  the  white  breakers 
that  surrounded  it,  while  the  opposite  coast  extended  like  a 
beauteous  panorama  before  me,  resplendent  in  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun.  I  could  discern  the  narrow  beach,  the  small  white 
villas  embedded  in  their  luxuriant  gardens,  and  even  a  little  town 
or  village,  studding  with  its  scattered  cottages  the  declivity  of  a 
gently-wooded  hill.  "Within  two  hours,  thought  I,  I  may  reach 
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tins  lovely  resting-place ;  I  may  again  tread  in  safety  the  firm 
mainland,  among  the  hospitable  abodes  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

For  a  time,  the  small  town,  which  was  now  the  goal  of  all  my  hopes, 
appeared  to  expand  more  and  more  before  me,  as  I  more  nearly- 
approached  it.  I  could  not  but  remark,  however,  that  though 
lying,  when  I  had  at  first  discerned  it,  considerably  to  my  right,  it 
appeared  in  time  to  face  me,  and  then  to  fall  gradually  back  upon 
my  larboard  quarter.  The  breeze,  which  was  very  slight,  con- 
tinued perfectly  fair,  and  should  have  driven  me  directly  upon 
that  point.  There  must  be  a  current,  thought  I,  in  this  channel ; 
still,  if  the  wind  keeps  up,  I  shall  reach  the  shore,  though  further 
down  to  the  right  than  I  nad  at  first  anticipated. 

By  the  middle  of  the  day  there  was  a  complete  lull,  so  that  I 
could  make  no  progress  towards  the  land.  I  was  therefore  drifted 
by  the  stream  along  the  coast,  without  being  enabled  to  approach 
it  any  nearer,  until  towards  evening,  when  a  slight  ripple  was 
again  perceptible  on  the  calm  and  glassy  surface  of  the  waters. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  exclaimed  I,  "  the  breeze  is  arising  again." 

I  hoisted  my  sail  as  before ;  but  to  fill  it  I  was  obliged  to  shift  its 
settings  more  than  once. 

"  God  of  mercy  !  can  it  be  possible,"  cried  I ;  "  the  terral  has  set  in 
with  the  evening,  and  the  breeze  is  now  dead  from  the  land  !  " 

In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  bend  and  to  stretch  the  jib,  so  as  to 
approach  any  point  of  the  coast  before  me.  In  every  direction  that 
I  could  give  to  my  frail  canvas  the  wind  still  carried  me  away.  I 
hauled  down  my  sail,  trusting  that  the  slight  breeze  would  have 
but  a  trifling  effect  upon  the  raft  itself.  Alas !  I  could  not  conceal 
from  myself  that  the  shore  was  receding.  Again  and  again  I  gazed, 
hoping  against  hope  itself;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt — 

I  WAS  BORNE  OUT  TO   SEA. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Though  I  was  not  -a  bad  swimmer,  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  reaching  that  shore  without 
my  raft ;  yet  I  could  not  direct  her,  and  my  utmost  force  barely 
sufficed  to  arrest  her  fatal  progress,  with  the  rude  paddle  into 
which  I  had  now  converted  one  of  my  detached  spars.  Feeling: 
that  it  was  my  first  duty  to  husband  my  strength,  I  sat  down,  after 
a  few  and  unavailing  efforts  to  struggle  against  the  present  con- 
tingency, and  considered,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  what  chances  of 
safety  might  still  be  left  me.  I  could  conceive  but  two  :  either  the 
wind  might  shift,  and  set  in  again  from  the  sea ;  or  I  might  meet 
with  some  vessel,  and  succeed  in  attracting  her  attention.  Resign- 
ing myself  to  the  Almighty,  I  took  some  slight  refreshment,  and, 
wearied  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  I  at  length  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

The  next  morning  broke  with  unaltered  splendour ;  the  sea  was 
calm,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  slight  breath  of  the  wind  was  again  quite 
fair  from  the  offing,  but,  alas !  I  had  been  borne  so  far  from  the  snore, 
that  the  propitious  beeeze  was  now  unavailing.  The  smiling  island 
which,  on  the  day  before,  I  had  already  claimed  as  my  refuge  and 
my  haven,  showed  but  as  a  dark  blue  hill,  rising  out  of  the  watery 
plain  that  surrounded  it;  and  the  wind  must  shift  once  more 
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ere  I  could  hope  to  reach  that  rounded  and  receding  line  of  coast. 
How  can  I  recall  or  record  the  long,  tedious  hours  of  hopeless 
watching  which  then  ensued  ?  One  sail  appeared  that  morning — 
far,  iar  on  the  distant  horizon;  another  one,  nearer,  towards 
evening ;  but  though  my  practised  eye  ^could  well  discern  them, 
their  best  telescopes  could  not  have  distinguished  me,  had  I  been 
closer  to  them  by  many  a  mile.  I  husbanded  my  provisions  with 
my  utmost  care ;  but  they  were  failing  fast,  and  the  fresh  water 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  wreck  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. The  hours  crept  on  in  slow  and  weary  succession ;  the 
cravings  of  my  hunger,  the  still  intenser  sufferings  of  my  thirst, 
now  tortured  me  in  vain :  the  last  fragment  of  my  provisions,  the 
last  priceless  drop  of  my  fresh  water,  were  exhausted. 

Another  dark  and  chilling  night. — Another  bright  morning 
smiling  on  my  despair,  like  the  eye  of  heartless  or  unmoved 
beauty  at  the  tortures  of  unrequited  love. — Another  burning  meri- 
dian, raising  p  to  desperation  the  anguish  of  my  unslaked  thirst. — 
Another  evening. 

Another  evening !  What  are  they  doing  at  Elmswater  now  ? 
The  bright  harvest-day's  labour  is  over,  and  the  reapers  and 
stackers  are  joyously  wending  their  homeward  way ;  but  they  are 
arrested  by  the  steward.  Lord  Arlingford  is  coming  on  the  ground 
himself,  and  a  barrel  of  his  best  home-brewed  is  to  be  broached,  that 
all  may  drink  to  a  heavy  threshing  out.  How  slowly  and  deferentially 
do  they  draw  near  to  claim,  in  their  turn,  the  overflowing  cup ! 
"Why  do  they  not  rush  to  the  very  cask  and  quench,  with  its 
unnumbered  gallons,  their  burning  thirst  ?  Oh,  that  I  were  there 
to  lead  the  way  !  The  mere  dregs  which  the  humblest  ploughboy 
is  casting  from  him  should  not  go  to  waste. 

But  such  would  hardly  be  my  portion.  The  cellars  are  full  of 
the  choicest  wines ;  the  garden-walls  are  covered  with  the  ripened 
fruits ;  the  hothouses  are  teeming  with  grapes  and  peaches ; — all, 
and  more  than  all,  for  me,  could  my  present  lingering  agony  be 
suspected.  And  they  guess  it — they  know  it  at  last !  I  see  the 
clear  outline  of  the  blissful  shore ;  and  they  are  there, — all  whom 
I  have  loved,  all  who^have  loved  me^from  my  infancy, — extending 
towards  me  their  opening  arms,  oh !  with  what  unearthly  tenderness ! 
I  start  up  to  respond  to  their  impassioned  appeal ;  but,  alas !  the 
fevered  death-dream  of  an  instant  has  already  fled:  there  is 
nothing  around  me  but  the  poisoned  mockery  of  water,  which  is 
hastening  to  enshroud  mv  still  sentient  corpse ! 

But  soft !  It  is  no  vision  this  time.  Is  not  that  a  sail  to  wind- 
ward ?  Is  she  not  approaching  ?  e  Am  I  not  floating  upon  her  very 
course  ?  She  might,  she  will  distinguish  me.  With  all  my  re- 
maining strength  I  raised  again  my  slender  canvas,  and  fastened 
my  coat  to  my  low,  rude  mast.  She  sees^  me  at  length,  and  is 
bringing  to !  No,  she  is  tacking !  Her  sails  are  set  again — she  is 
standing  fast  away  on  another  course. 

I  threw  myself  full  length  upon  the  rugged  spars,  and  laughed 
in  loud  and  delirious  despair. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take, 
Of  Lord  of  thee  and  arbiter  of  war, 
These  are  thy  toys. — BYRON. 

WHEN  my  senses  returned,  I  was  in  a  strange  place,  with  strange 
faces  around  me. 

"  II  me  semble  qu'il  reprend  eonnaissance,"  said  a  dark- 
visaged  man,  with  the  purest  French  accent.  "  Ma  foi !  il  etait 
temps." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  muttered  I,  in  the  same  language. 

I  was  assured  that  I  was  in  safety,  and  with  friends. 
Have  I  heen  long  insensible  or  delirious  ?" 

"  More  than  a  month." 

"  I  see  that  I  am  on  board  a  vessel,  and  I  should  think  a  man-of- 
war.  How  came  I  here  ?" 

"  We  picked  you  up  at  sea,  on  a  small  raft,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion." 

;'  What  ship  is  this?" 

"  The  French  Republican  frigate,  the  Cornaline." 

"  Where  is  she  bound  for  ?" 

"  For  Bourbon,  with  despatches." 

"  Whereabouts  are  we  now?" 

"  Between  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape." 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  ? " 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  ship.  I  will  call  the  captain,  who  has  been 
very  anxious  about  your  recovery." 

This  officer  soon  afterwards  entered,  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  me  in  a  more  favourable  state,  and  requested  me  to  call  for 
everything  that  the  ship  could  afford. 

Though  nothing  could  exceed  the  attentions  I  received  on  board 
the  Cornaline,  my  strength  returned  but  slowly.  The  sufferings  I 
had  undergone  had  been  so  great  and  so  protracted,  that  my  con- 
stitution had  received  a  very  severe  shock,  and  it  required  the 
utmost  skill  of  science  to  drive  the  destroyer  back  from  the  prey 
which  he  had  held  almost  within  his  grasp.  The  confined  atmosphere 
of  my  cabin,  the  distracting  noise  of  the  ship,  the  rude  heavings  of 
the  almost  incessant  sea  gales,  told  fearfully  upon  my  shattered 
system;  and  day  by  day  my  weary  convalescence  was  retarded. 

How  in  those  lonesome  and  cheerless  hours  the  recollection  of 
Oratava,  and  of  its  cherished  inmate,  recurred  to  my  thoughts  ! 
AJh. !  Dolores,  thought  I,  < little  knpwest  thou  the  condition  of 
him  whom  the  light  of  thine  eyes  in  vain  recalled  to  existence. 
Could  I  but  see  thee  smile  upon  me  once  more,  could  I  again 
breathe  the  enchanted  air  of  thy  beauteous  abode,  could  I  pass 
but  one  day  in  thy  garden,  and  at  thy  side,  I  feel  as  if  my 
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exhausted  being  might  again  throb  with  the  pulse  of  life.  But 
from  whence  now  can  hope,  and  health,  and  happiness  be  re- 
called ? 

Weeks  rolled  on  ere  my  enfeebled  limbs  could  support  me  for 
more  than  an  hour  on  the  giddy  quarter-deck ;  months  elapsed, 
and  still  I  felt  no  power  of  exertion,  and  no  'care  for  the  future. 
We  arrived  at  Bourbon,  and  we  left  it ;  we  traversed  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  we  touched  at  Pondicherry ;  we  again  stood  out  towards  the 
Chinese  Seas,  and  I  remained  still  in  the  same  prostrate  and  list- 
less frame  of  body  and  of  mind.  What  were  to  me  the  chances  of 
time,  and  of  place,  and  of  scene  ?  they  brought  me  no  strength, 
they  brought  me  no  health ;  no  comfort  for  the  present,  no  hope 
for 'the  future. 

"  I  would  give  much,"  said  the  captain  to  me  one  day,  "  to  see 
you  recruit  your  spirits.  When  we  reach  the  Philippines  I  hope 
to  make  a  short  stay  there,  and  I  shall  take  a  small  house  on 
shore,  where  I  trust  you  will  be  more  comfortable  than  here." 

"  You  are  too  good,"  said  I.  "  If  care  and  kindness  could 
restore  me,  I  should  have  been  well  long  since ;  but  I  much  fear 
that  the  principle  of  life  is  exhausted  and  extinguished  within 
me." 

"We  often  think  thus,"  answered  the  captain,  "in  severe  sick- 
ness or  affliction  ;  but  time  will  not  the  less  bring  back  strength, 
comfort,  or  at  least  greater  powers  of  endurance.  I  should  not 
be  myself  alive  now-  if  youth  had  not  some  secret  vitality  of  its 
own,  greater  than  it  conceives  or  suspects." 

The  manners  of  this  officer  had  from  the  first  pleased  and  attracted 
me.  Where  the  Citoyen  Royaumont  could  have  acquired  the  high- 
bred air  and  singular  courtesy  which  pre-eminently  distinguished 
him,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  With  the  coarse  and  rude 
republicans  who  surrounded  him,  he  was  always  reserved  and 
distant ;  but  when  he  addressed  me,  which  he  seldom  failed  to  do 
for  a  few  minutes  every  day,  his  smile  and  voice  seemed  to  me 
extremely  prepossessing ;  and  then  his  conversation  would  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  call  to  my  mind  that  of  Thornton,  though  less  animated 
by  the  fire  of  early  youth.  His  disposition  showed  itself  habitu- 
ally moody  and  taciturn.  He  would  for  hours  pace  the  lonely 
quarter-deck,  with  his  brows  sternly  knit,  as  if  reflecting  upon 
some  sad  and  bygone  event  ever  present  to  his  mind.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  stop ;  a  slight  shudder  would  convulse  his  whole 
frame ;  he  would  slowly  draw  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  then 
resume  his  solitary  walk. 

He  appeared  to  me  a  very  good  officer,  having  not  only  great 
theoretic  information,  but  also  much  experience  and  practice  in 
nautical  matters,  and  he  was  evidently  much  looked  up  to  by  all 
on  board. 

Among  other  tokens  of  Captain  Royaumont's  extreme  civility, 
I  could  not  but  remark  that  while  most  of  those  with  whom  I 
conversed  on  board  the  ship  pressed  their  interrogations  rather 
anxiously  as  to  my  real  rank  and  station,  he  never  once  addressed 
any  single  question  to  me  bearing  upon  this  subject;  and  yet, 
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though  I  dined  and  associated  principally  with  the  other  officers, 
his  manner  to  me  seemed  to  evince  that  from  my  appearance  he 
considered  me  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  himself. 

I,  however,  had  but  one  answer  to  all  inquiries :  I  was  the  son 
of  an  English  merchant,  taking  his  passage  home  from  Madeira, 
when  shipwrecked  off  the  Azores.  I  believe  the  precautions  I 
thus  took  to  have  been  unnecessary ;  still  it  appeared  to  me  safer 
not  to  declare  myself  to  be  ^an  English  officer,  and  at  all  events  I 
thereby  avoided  the  many  discussions  and  differences  which  would 
in  all  probability  have  arisen  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  services,  had  my  real  position  been  known. 

When  we  arrived  at  Manilla,  Captain  Royaumont,  according  to 
the  obliging  intention  which  he  had  expressed,  took  a  small  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  There,  to  his  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  my  health  and  spirits  began  gradually  to  return. 
The  charm  of  the  climate  and  the  scenery,  the  cheerful  aspect  of 
the  busy  town,  after  the  dreary  confinement  of  our  long  naviga- 
tion, the  variety  and  abundance  of  every  species  of  fruit  and  fresh 
provisions  which  the  island  afforded,  tenaed  materially  to  acce- 
lerate my  recovery :  before  we  had  been  a  month  on  shore  I  was 
myself  again. 

I  now  conversed  by  the  hour  with  Royaumont,  and  day  by  day 
our  intimacy  increased.  Though  I  could  not  often  persuade  a 
smile  to  break  upon  the  habitual  gloom  of  his  countenance,  still 
the  complete  restoration  of  that  life  which  he  had  almost  mira- 
culously saved  even  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  seemed  to  be  a 
subject  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  him,  and  there  was  something 
paternal  in  the  protective  kindness  which  he  incessantly  showed 
to  me. 

"Now  that  I  am  recovered,"  said  I  to  him  one  morning,  "I 
must  inquire  about  the  best  means  of  returning  to  England ;  for 
though  ever  most  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  benefits  I  have 
received  from  you,  I  must  remember  that  you  are  not  bringing 
me  much  nearer  home." 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  returning?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know.  If  there  were  any  English  mer- 
chants settled  here,  they  would  perhaps  consent  to  assist  me  upon 
the  references  that  I  could  give.  If  not,  I  might  work  my  passage 
to  Spain  upon  some  ship,  and  run  my  chance  either  of  slipping 
over  from  thence  to  England  by  some  other  means,  or  of  being 
captured  by  one  of  our  cruisers.  Why  do  you  smile  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  that  your  countrymen  are  a  strange  race,  and 
deservedly  masters  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe.  Here  you 
are,  not  yet  a  man — the  son,  as  you  say,  of  a  common  merchant ; 
your  foot  was  but  yesterday  in  the  grave,  and  you  are  talking  as 
lightly  of  £oing  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other, 
without  a  friend  at  your  side,  and  without  a  franc  in  your  pocket, 
as  you  would  of  stepping  across  the  street." 

"  Well,  but  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  you  can't  be  surprised 
that  I  should  wish  to  see  my  country  again." 

"  No,  to  be  sure,  but  I  look  upon  myself  as  still  responsible  for 
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you,  and  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  the  victim  of  your  inexpe- 
rience. When  I  leave  this  place,  I  shall  consider  myself  free,  by 
my  instructions,  to  return  directly  to  France.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  in  the  seas  of  Europe  as  soon 
as  any  vessel  upon  which  you  might  embark ;  and  when  there,  I 
can  devise  some  plan  of  restoring  you  to  your  home.  You  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  stay  on  with  me ;  and  indeed  it  is 
your  duty  to  your  family  to  run  no  further  risks,  saving  those 
that  are  inevitable.' ' 

"  But  how  can  I  continue  to  trespass  thus  upon  the  kindness  of  a 
stranger,  I  cannot  say  an  enemy  ? " 

"  Never  give  that  subject  a  thought.  I  have,  in  former  days, 
myself  received  much  kindness  from  your  countrymen.  This  I  am 
happy  to  requite ;  and  if  I  can  succeed  in  giving  you  and  yours  a 
good  opinion  of  your  adversaries,  I  am  not  entirely  neglecting  the 
service  of  my  country/* 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  I,  "  and  may  God  grant  me  some  day  an 
opportunity  of  showing  my  gratitude ! " 

Thus  was  I  still  on  board  the  Cornaline,  when  she  set  sail  from 
Manilla,  to  traverse  the  broad  Pacific,  on  her  homeward  course. 
The  energy  of  my  mind  had  returned  with  the  strength  of  my 
body,  and  remarking  that  Royaumont  possessed  more  knowledge 
upon  nautical  matters  than  any  one  with  whom  I  had,  as  yet,  been 
equally  familiar,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  my  own  professional 
prospects,  to  acquire  from  him  as  much  information  as  possible.  I, 
therefore,  during  the  long  hours  which  we  passed  together,  led  the 
conversation,  as  much  as  I  could,  upon  subjects  connected  both 
with  navigation  and  seamanship ;  and  my  previous  studies,  to 
which  I  took  care  never  directly  to  allude,  giving  me  a  facility  and 
an  intelligence  which  must  certainly  have  appeared  remarkable  to 
the  French  captain,  he  soon  entered  into  my  views,  and  found  some 
pleasure  in  our  technical  discourses. 

I  have  often  considered  since,  that  the  knowledge  I  thus  acquired 
contributed  very  materially  to  my  future  proficiency,  not  only'on 
account  of  the  very  superior  qualifications  of  my  instructor,  but 
because  the  more  difficult  and  abstruse  questions  being  thus  solved 
to  my  mind  in  two  different  idioms,  I  was  less  liable  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  mere  possession  of  the  formulas,  and  could  arrive 
at  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  the  principles  themselves. 

Our  passage  towards  Cape  Horn  was  rapidly  and  successfully 
accomplished ;  but  scarcely  had  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
when  the  awful  gales,  for  which  they  are  famed,  overtook  us  with 
extreme  intensity.  During  her  long  voyage,  the  Cornaline  had 
lost  two  officers  and  several  of  her  best  men :  she  was  now  short  of 
hands ;  the  crew,  which  was  made  up  mostly  of  conscripts,  was 
weary  and  discouraged  in  the  extreme,  and  feoyaumont's  duties 
and  exertions  became  most  arduous.  Mght  and  day  he  was  upon 
deck,  ever  reviving,  by  his  unfailing  spirit  and  energy,  his  despond- 
ing shipmates,  and  attending  to  every  detail.  I  longed  to  offer 
him  my  assistance ;  but  much  as  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  pro- 
fited by  his  conversation  upon  professional  matters,  I  could  not  be 
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deemed  efficient  for  any  species  of  command  on  board  without 
revealing  my  real  qualifications ;  and  this  I  now  felt  reluctant  to 
do,  from  the  mere  reason  that  I  had  concealed  them  so  long. 

For  three  days  we  had  been  exposed  to  a  far  fiercer  gale  than 
that  which  had  driven  the  Felicidad  upon  the  breakers,  and  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  seemed  yet  on  the  increase.  A  foresail  and 
two  close-reefed  main-topsails  had  been  blown  away,  and  we  were 
running  before  the  storm  under  bare  poles.  When,  after  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  I  ascended  the  deck  one  morning,  about  daybreak, 
the  sky  and  the  sea  were  dark  as  ink,  a  huge  watery  mountain 
seemed  ever  following  us,  ever  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  us 
Iwith  its  towering  mass,  and  the  horizon  was  merged  into  a  close 
circle  of  foaming  billows. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  I  to  Royaumont,  "  that  the  straits  are  tolerably 
wide  here,  and  that  the  wind  is  dead  through  them.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  a  lee-shore  just  now." 

The  captain  significantly  raised  his  eyebrows  in  token  of  assent, 
land  then  added : — 

"  We  may  reckon,  I  trust,  that  the  wind  will  hold  in  this 
quarter  so  long  as  its  present  fury  endures;  if  not,  human  skill 
would  soon  be  unavailing." 

I  remained  by  him  for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
foretop  where  a  slight  accident  had  occurred,  in  repairing  which, 
I  thought  I  could  lend  a  hand. 

While  there,  and  gazing  attentively  before  me,  one  of  those 
breaks,  which  occur  at  times  in  the  most  stormy  and  darkened  sky, 
revealed  to  my  wearied  sight  the  unmistakable  fact  that  there 
was  a  low  line  of  rugged  shoals  not  very  far  ahead.  To  the 
uninitiated  in  seafaring  matters  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
the  least  idea  of  what  I  felt  on  thus  beholding  almost  inevitable 
destruction  so  close  at  hand.  My  presence  of  mind  did  not,  how- 
pver,  wholly  forsake  me;  I  regained  the  deck,  and  hastily 
informed  Eoyaumont  that  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the  breakers. 
He  calmly  inquired  whether  I  were  certain  of  the  fact,  and  when 
I  had  reiterated  my  statement,  he  steadfastly  looked  me  in  the  face, 
and  said : — 

"  Nous  sommes  perdus,  mon  cher." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are,"  answered  I ;  "  but  why,  as  a  last  chance, 
not  try  for  soundings,  and  see  if  we  cannot  bring  the  ship  up,  even 
on  the  edge  of  the  breakers  ?" 

One  cast  of  the  deep-sea-lead  soon  gave  us  to  understand  that  to 
anchor  with  any  chance  of  success,  we  must  run  our  cables  out  to 
the  very  clinch.  This  was  done ;  and,  with  two  anchors  ahead, 
the  ship  brought  up,  swinging  rapidly  round  to  all  the  fury  of  the 

During  the  ensuing  moment  of  security,  I  studied  most  care- 
fully, with  my  glass  over  the  stern,  the  exact  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  rocks,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  joined  by 
Hoyaumont. 

"  Look  here,"  said  I  to  him,  "  I  have  been  most  attentively  con- 
sidering the  shape  of  this  ledge,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
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appears  to  be,  there,  right  astern,  a  channel  of  clear  water  among 
the  rocks.  Watch  well  yourself." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Royaumont,  after  a  minute  examination 
of  the  point  to  which  I  had  directed  his  attention,  "  but  your  sight 
is  better  than  mine.  The  sea  runs  so  high  that  I  can.  hardly 
distinguish  the  opening." 

"  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  am  right,"  replied  I.  "  Follow  the 
line  across  from  the  starboard  quarter.  There  are  first  the  rocks 
clean  out  of  water ; — then,  see  how  the  surf  is  tossed  on  into  high 
pillars,  until  we  come  to  that  point  I  showed  you.  There  are  no 
breakers  there,  nothing  but  the  foam  of  the  waves ; — and  then, 
further  still,  the  sea  is  again  dashed  mountains  high  into  the  same 
white  columns.  I  have  more  than  once  marked  some  such  effect 
upon  the  coast  of  Brittany.  There  is  a  safe  passage  there,  I  truly 
believe ;  and  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  reaching  it  there  is  still  a 
chance  for  us." 

"  C'est  possible"  answered  Royaumont,  borrowing  my  glass  to 
follow  up  my  observations  ;  but,  within  a  few  seconds  our  eyes  met 
again. 

"  What  can  it  be  ? "  exclaimed  I.  "  The  fury  of  the  storm  seems 
unabated,  and  yet  there  is  a  lull  in  the  struggles  of  the  ship  against 
the  wind  and  sea.  Surely  both  cables  can't  have  parted  ?  By 
heaven,  they  have !  See,  we  have  already  swung  broadside  on  to 
the  rocks,  and  are  drifting  fast  to  leeward." 

"  The  storm  staysails  are  our  only  chance  now,"  cried  Rqy- 
aumont.  "  I  will  set  them  at  once,  while  you  remain  here,  -with 
two  of  the  best  helmsmen,  to  keep  her  head,  if  you  can,  for  the 
opening  which  you  saw." 

So  urgent  was  the  peril,  and  so  great  the  sympathy  now  esta- 
blished between  the  French  captain  and  myself,  that  neither  of  us, 
perhaps,  remarked  that  we  were  communicating  together  as  if 
both  were  officers  in  the  same  service,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
duty. 

The  staysails  were  soon  set,  and  the  ship,  once  more  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  her  canvas,  became  tolerably 


_  , . t)ly  manageable.  I  soon 

saw,  however,  that  we  had  not  sufficient  sail  on  her,  and  that,  do 
what  we  could  at  the  helm  to  keep  her  up,  she  was  still  drifting 
towards  the  breakers.  I  did  not  fail  to  report  this  also  to 
Royaumont,  and  urged  him  to  try,  jfor  a  time,  his  close-reefed 
mam-topsail.  Concurring  in  this  view,  he  gave  the  necessary 
orders,  and  some  of  the  ablest  hands  were  sent  aloft  to  bend  and 
set  the  sail.  But  most  of  the  men  were  so  exhausted  with  watch- 
ing and  fatigue  that  their  strength  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  this 
perilous  operation. 

The  fury  of  the  tempest  was  now  at  its  height.  One  poor  fellow, 
then  a  second,  then  a  third,  were  torn  away  by  the  raging  blast  from 
the  yard-arm  and  hurled  into  the  sea.  Another  fell  upon  deck, 
and  was  dashed,  before  our  eyes,  into  bloody  fragments. 

"  Six  more  reefers  aloft,"  said  Royaumont,  who  had  now  taken 
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the  command  of  the  ship ;  but  the  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled, 
and  the  cry  arose  that  it  was  useless  to  expose  any  more  lives. 
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"  Are  you  mad  ? "  cried  the  captain.  "  Do  not  you  see  that  your 
very  existence  depends  upon  your  immediate  obedience?" 

Still  no  one  stirred. 

"  Must  I  go  up  myself  and  show  you  the  way  ?"  exclaimed  the 
infuriated  Royaumont.  But  I  could  resist  no  longer,  and  motioning 
to  one  stout  fellow,  who  appeared  most  willing^to  proceed,  "  Voyom, 
mon  ami,"  said  I,  in  my  best  French ;  "a  nousf  les  deux  em- 
vointures ;  "  and  I  sprang  up  into  the  shrouds. 

My  example,  and  the  contemptuous  remonstrance  it  elicited  from, 
the  captain,  now  produced  the  desired  effect.  I  was  soon  followed 
by  seven  or  eight  men,  and  within  a  few  minutes  we  had  hands 
enough  in  the  maintop.  Still  keeping  the  lead,  I  moved  to  the 
extremity  from  which  the  accidents  had  occurred,  and  proceeded, 
faithful  to  my  word,  to  assist  in  securing  the  weather-earing  myself. 
This  had  been,  on  board  the  Culloden,  one  of  my  frequent  and 
favourite  exploits;  yet,  though  not  an  unpractised  hand,  I  had 
never  made  the  attempt  in  such  circumstances.  The  whole  force 
of  the  gale  seemed  directed  against  me,  as  if  to  precipitate  me  from 
the  giddy  eminence  to  which  I  had  reached,  and  never  in  the  whole 
course  01  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  desperate  need  of  the  utmost 
firmness  of  my  nerves,  and  the  utmost  strength  of  my  arm.  The 
French  topmen,  however,  stimulated  by  the  presence  and  exertions 
of  one  whom  they  considered  as  merely  an  English  landsman,  fell 
stoutly  to  their  work,  and  in  time  the  close -reefed  topsail  was  set. 
I  then  descended  upon  deck,  and  had  the  inexpressible  gratifica- 
tion of  hearing  the  four  stout  fellows  who  were  at  the  helm  declare 
to  Royaumont,  as  I  approached  him,  that  the  ship  was  perfectly 
manageable. 

"  Then  luff  a  little  more,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  all  will  be 
right." 

We  were  soon  enabled  to  ascertain  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken, 
and  though  black  rocks  arose  within  a  few  hundred  yards  on  either 
bow,  there  was  a  channel  through  which  we  could  move  in  com- 
parative security.  This  we  traversed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
until  we  were  safe  again  in  the  deep  water  without. 

For  some  hours  the  gale  continued  with  unabated  force ;  but  it 
now  bore  us  away  from  the  perilous  approach  of  the  coast,  which 
we  had  neared  too  much  in  the  night.  During  the  evening  the 
wind  lulled,  the  straits  narrowed  upon  us,  and  we  found  an  ex- 
cellent anchorage  in  a  small  and  sheltered  bay. 

"  You  have  saved  the  ship,"  said  Royaumont  to  me,  "  and  be- 
trayed yourself  at  the  same  time.  Now  tell  me  why  you  did  not 
at  once  inform  me  that  you  were  a  British  naval  officer." 

"  I  should  have  made  no  secret  of  the  matter  if  you  had  ever 
asked  me  the  question ;  though  I  may  have  thought  it  but  natural 
at  first  to  conceal  my  position  from  those  whom  I  could  only  then 
consider  as  strangers  and  enemies." 

"  Well  I  shall  make  no  indiscreet  inquiries,"  returned  Royau- 
mont, and  the  subject  was  dropped  for  some  time. 

One  fine  evening,  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  when  we  were 
far  advanced  in  the  Atlantic,  Royaumont,  after  walking  some  time 
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with  me  on  deck,  invited  me  to  enter  his  cabin,  and  there  opening 
an  old  file  of  English  papers,  he  handed  one  to  me  as  containing 
some  interesting  matters.  I  sat  down  to  peruse  it,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  almost  immediately  attracted  by  a  passage  to  the  following 
effect : — "  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Marquis  of  Arlingford  are  gone  into  mourning  for  Lord  Edward 
Rockingham,  younger  son  of  the  marquis,  of  whose  death,  during 
the  fatal  affair  at  Teneriffe,  there  appears  now  to  be  little  doubt. 
Lord  Edward  was  a  young  officer  of  high  promise,  and  his  early 
loss  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  knew  him." 

After  reading  attentively  this  passage,^  I  accidentally  raised  my 
eyes,  and  I  beneld  those  of  Royaumont  fixed  upon  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  interest.  There  was  more  in  his  smile  than 
any  words  could  convey,  but  still,  as  he  made  no  inquiry,  I 
remained  silent. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  a  happy  day  still  in  store  for  that  family," 
said  he  at  length  to  me. 

"  If  sorcerers  had  your  age  and  appearance,  I  should  take  you 
for  one,"  answered  I,  laughing ;  "  now  tell  me  how  you  can  have 
discovered  me." 

"  If  you  wish  to  keep  a  strict  incognito,  you  had  better  not  wear 
a  signeUring  bearing  the  arms  and  supporters  of  your  family,  and 
the  far-famed  motto,  '  Toujours  en  avant.' " 

"  And  pray  tell  me  how  it  comes  that  a  fierce  Republican  like 
you  can  know  anything  at  all  about  these  matters  ? " 
B  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  ever  been  a  Republican.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  attentively  and  devotedly  studied  the  politics  and 
history  of  your  country,  which,  as  one  of  your  officers  once  told  me, 
it  is  haidly  possible  to  understand  and  follow  up  without  having  a 
Peerage,  so  that  I  have  always  had  one  among  my  books.  Do  you 
remember  one  evening  my  asking  you  to  give  me  an  impression  of 
your  signet-ring  ?  I  may  now  own  that  it  was  with  a  view  of 
attempting  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  mistaken  in  judging  from 
your  appearance  that  you  belonged  to  one  of  England's  noblest 
families.  Your  motto  immediately  struck  me;  I  remembered 
having  remarked  it  while  looking  over  the  armorial  bearings  repre- 
sented in  your  peerage,  and  after  an  attentive  search  I  discovered 
it,  as  well  as  your  name  and  age.  "While  at  Manilla  I  obtained 
these  English  papers,  and  this  passage  relating  to  you,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  circumstances  under  which  our  acquaintance  had 
begun,  confirmed  my  suspicions  that  you  were  the  person  there 
alluded  to." 

"  Well,  I  can  only  assure  you,"  answered  I,  "  that  I  should  have 
resorted  to  no  concealment  with  you  had  you  made  any  inquiries 
upon  the  matter," 

"  You  were  perfectly  justified,"  rejoined  the  captain,  "  in  acting 
as  you  have  done.  With  me  you  are  perfectly  safe,  and  so  I  trust 
you  would  have  been  with  all  i  rench  officers ;  though  some  certainly 
might  have  been  tempted  to  bring  back  with  them  to  Paris  a 
prisoner  of  your  rank/ 

My  intimacy  with  Royaumont  now,  if  possible,  increased.    I 
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became  liis  daily  guest,  his  hourly  companion,  and  we  conversed 
unreservedly  upon  every  subject  saving  his  own  history.  Upon 
this  point,  though  deeply  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  per- 
petual gloom  that  sat  upon  his  brow,  I  could  not  succeed  in  eliciting- 
any  information  from  my  new  friend.  In  the  hopes  of  moving  him 
to  greater  confidence,  I  entered  very  freely  with  him  into  all  the 
particulars  of  my  own  life,  my  adventures  with  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
my  sojourn  at  Oratava,  my  love  for  my  cousin.  To  all  these  and 
more  particularly  to  everything  connected  with  this  last  point, 
Royaumont  was  not  only  an  attentive  but  an  interested  listener, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  times  to  see  with  what  eagerness  he  would 
question  me  respecting  Sophia's  age,  her  fortune,  my  prospects  and 
those  of  my  elder  brother.  Still,  though  there  was  evidently  far 
more  in  his  thoughts,  as  we  conversed  upon  these  matters,  than  he 
was  willing  to  reveal,  he  spoke  little ;  and  when  one  day  I  mere 
closely  than  usual  pressed  my  questions  with  respect  to  himself  :— 

"  Never  inquire  more/*  said  he,  grasping  my  hand,  "  as  to  what 
I  have  seen  and  gone  through  :  it  is  too  awful  to  be  talked  of  or  to 
be  thought  of." 

Our  voyage  homewards  through  the  Southern  Atlantic  was  in 
the  meanwhile  peculiarly  successful.  We  reached  the  West 
Indies,  without  any  new  adventure,  touched  for  a  very  short  time 
at  the  principal  French  islands,  and  then  proceeded  to  Porto  Rico, 
with  some  despatches,  of  which  the  authorities  had  requested 
Royaumont  to  take  charge.  Our  stay  at  St.  Juan  di  Porto  Rico 
was  particularly  pleasant,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  the  less 
happy  to  see  us,  that  a  British  ship  of  war  had  been  lately  cruising1 
close  in  shore,  and  had  been  doing  considerable  damage  to  their 
trade. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Thou,  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-  sick,  weary  bark  ! 

ROMKO  AN 


WHILE  in  this  harbour,  as  I  was  one  morning  pacing  the  deck 
of  the  (Jornaline,  I  saw  a  vessel  far  in  the  offing,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  bear  the  appearance  of  a  man-of-war.  I  was  proceeding  to 
Royaumont  to  request  him  to  lend  me  his  telescope,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  himself  most  intently  examining  the  strange 
sail. 

*'  She  looks  rather  like  an  armed  vessel  of  some  kind  or  other," 
said  I  to  him. 

"  I  thought  so  for  a  moment,"  replied  he,  "but  upon  inspection 


,  you  will  see  nothing  with  it,"  answered 

Royaumont,  rather  abruptly,  and  he  left  me  to  reflect  upou  the 
contradiction  involved  in  his  two  last  replies. 
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Soon  afterwards,  I  observed  him  in  close  conversation  with  the 
first-lieutenant  and  with  the  boatswain,  both  of  whom  in  turn 
most  attentively  considered  the  suspicious  sail  with  the  very  same 
glass  which,  as  I  had  been  told,  was  unfit  for  use.  Having  made 
it  a  rule  never  indiscreetly  to  press  any  question  upon  the  officers 
of  the  Cornaline,  I  said  nothing  more;  and  the  vessel  which  had 
for  a  moment  excited  so  much  interest  soon  disappeared  behind 
the  long  low  headland  which  enclosed  the  bay  on  the  northern 
side. 

During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  men  were  constantly  de- 
spatched to  the  cross-trees  and  even  as  high  as  the  masthead,  and 
I  saw  that  their  report  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  captain, 
and  seemed  to  confirm  more  and  more  some  impression  or  mis- 
giving of  his  mind.  At  dinner,  he  was  more  than  usually  cour- 
teous to  me,  but  I  could  remark  the  same  ^  expression  on  his 
countenance  which  it  had  worn  on  the  morning  when  we  were 
assailed  by  the  extreme  fury  of  the  tornado,  a  look  of  stern  reso- 
lution and  of  deep  but  compressed  excitement.  These  slight  inci- 
dents, and  a  certain  intuitive  presentiment  which  has  never  failed 
to  give  me  its  vague  but  ever  faithful  warning  when  any  crisis  of 
my  life  was  at  hand,  absorbed  my  thoughts,  and  occupied  my 
speculations  during  the  whole  evening. 

I  retired  to  my  cabin  at  my  usual  hour,  but  it  was  long  before  I 
could  close  my  eyes  ;  and  when  at  last  sleep  crept  over  my  senses, 
they  did  not  rest,  but  they  were  distracted  by  sundry  harassing 
and  ominous  visions.  I  fancied  that  my  quiet  cot  was  rocked  and 
lashed  by  the  waves,  as  the  pinnace  of  the  Sea-horse  on  the  night 
of  our  attack  upon  Teneriffe.  The  shore  was  alive  with  watch- 
fires  and  with  the  bright  flashes  of  the  artillery,  but  still  we  pressed 
on,  Thornton  himself  leading  the  van,  regardless  of  the  remon- 
stance  of  Nelson.  We  reached  the  land,  but  the  surf  ran  high  as 
the  tallest  of  our  seamen,  and  our  frail  bark  was  restless  and  wild 
as  madness.  In  vain  for  a  moment,  we  strove  to  fix  her ;  she 
leaped  and  dashed  fiercely  upon  the  rocks,  until  she  burst  asunder, 
and  we  were  plunged  into  the  roaring  abyss. 

I  awoke,  and  so  vivid  had  been  the  imagery  of  my  dream,  that 
several  minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  fully  collect  my  senses.  I 
could  not  sleep  again,  and  longing  to  breathe  the  fresh  night  air,  I 
ascended  the  deck  with  a  noiseless  step.  After  walking  there  for 
some  time,  I  reclined  against  one  of  the  carronades,  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  before  me,  while  my  thoughts  wan- 
dered back  to  the  fatal  scenes  .which  my  dream  had  so  forcibly 
recalled. 

Suddenly  I  fancied  that  I  could  perceive,  in  the  midst  of 
the  broad  and  sparkling  wake  which  the  moon  was  tracing  on 
the  motionless  surface  of  the  bay,  three  small  dark  specks.  I 
^was  intently  watching  these,  as  they  seemed  almost  imperceptibly 
tto  increase  in  size,  when  I  heard  at  my  ear  a  deep  and  well-known 
^voice  •:— - 

'"  On  ne  vous  trompe  pas,  Edouard,"  said  Eoyaumont,  "et  j'ai 
<eu^tort  de  Fessayer  ce  matin.  En  moins  d'une  demi-heure  nous 
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serons  attaques,  et  il  est  impossible,  vous  le  savcz  bien,  que  vons 
restiez  sur  le  pont." 

A  short  conversation  here  ensued  between  us,  Royaumont 
urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  necessity  of  my  going  below 
during  the  forthcoming  action,  and  I  still  more  vehemently  re- 
questing to  remain  as  spectator  of  a  scene  which  both  personally 
and  professionally  must  interest  me  so  deeply.  At  length,  the 
captain,  who  was  evidently  unwilling  to  disoblige  me,  as  well  as 
anxious  to  attend  to  other  matters,  made  the  required  concession, 
not,  however,  until  I  had  most  solemnly  pledged  my  honour  that 
neither  by  deed,  word,  or  look,  would  I  take  part  in  the  approach- 
ing conflict. 

I  well  saw  that  all  the  orders  had  been  carefully  given  before- 
hand, that  the  whole  crew  of  the  Cornaline  were  heavily  armed, 
but  that  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  men,  who  had  been 
desired  to  saunter  about,  or  to  appear  to  sleep  upon  deck,  they  were 
held  below  concealed,  though  ready  for  immediate  action. 

The  enemy's  boats  were  now  fast  approaching.  I  could  catch  the 
slight  sound  of  their  muffled  oars,  and  distinguish  the  heads  and 
the  flashing  arms  of  the  seamen  with  which  they  were  crowded. 
Soon  the  low  murmuring  of  their  voices  was  heard,  as  they  joyfully 
approached  the  scene  of  the  looked-for  combat.  Oh !  how  the 
unibrgotten  accents  of  that  tongue  struck  upon  my  heart ! 

They  were  close  alongside.  As  I  stood,  concealing  myself  behind 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  quarter-deck,  I  distinctly  heard  the  footsteps 
of  my  countrymen,  clambering  eagerly  from  their  boats  upon  the 
expected  prize. 

Then  was  seen,  peering  anxiously  from  the  main-chains  over  the 
bulwarks,  first  the  broad,  honest  visage  of  one  gigantic  seaman, 
then,  rather  lower,  another,  and  then  the  fair  head  of  the  youthful 
midshipman  as  he  motioned,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  his  brave 
followers  to  ascend. 

"  Now,  my  men,"  cried  he,  "look  sharp,  and  the  ship  is 
ours." 

One  word,  and  I  might  still  save  them  ;  one  cry  of  warning,  and 
my  countrymen  might  yet  escape  the  doom  which  on  all  sides  was 
lurking  in  wait  for  them.  I  could  bear  the  sight  no  longer.  I 
arose,  and  rushed  forward  ;  but  an  iron  grasp  was  at  my  throat, 
and  I  heard  the  deep  voice  of  Koyaumont  at  my  ear,  as  the  muzzle 
of  his  pistol  pressed  hard  upon  my  brow. 

"  Malheureux  !  J'avais  votre  parole  !  Si  vous  bougez,  je  vous 
fais  sauter  la  cervelle." 

Cursing  the  hour  when  I  had  given  that  fatal,  but  solemn 
pledge,  I  motioned  to  Royaumont  to  unhand  me  :  but  our  struggle 
nad  not  been  unperceiyed  by  the  British  officer. 

"  God  d — n  you,'*  cried  he,  to  his  followers,  "  you  have  been  so 
long  coming  up,  that  you  have  let  the  barge  get  the  start  of  you 
over  there.  Now  then,  move  on  briskly." 

"  Debout  la,  mes  enfans,  et  feu,"  exclaimed  Royaumont,  in  his 
turn  ;  and  the  deck  was  covered  with  armed  men. 

41  By  G — t  they  are  expecting  us!"    said  the   midshipman, 
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starting  back.    "  Never  mind— hold  fast,  and  we  will  have  the 
vessel  yet." 

I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  burying  my  face  in  my  hands,  that  I 
might  not  witness  the  awful  result  I  apprehended,  I  called  upon 
the  Almighty  to  protect  the  flag  of  England  in  that  hour  of  her 
utmost  need. 

Volleys  were  now  exchanged  in  quick  succession,  and  loud 
shouts  of  mutual  defiance,  soon  followed,  alas !  by  shrieks  of  anguish, 
as  the  brave  fell,  never  again  to  rise  ;  but  high  above  the  tumult 
I  could  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  undaunted  midshipman,  as  he 
sternly  warned  his  followers,  that  all  was  lost  if  they  gave  way  for 
an  instant.  The  roar  of  the  fight  increased,  subsided,  again  rose, 
and  then  fell ;  still  I  could  not  bear  to  raise  my  eyes.  At  length, 
I  felt  a  friendly  hand  pressing  my  shoulder. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  Royaumont,  with  his  usual  self-possession. 
"We  have  spared  as  many  as  we  possibly  could  ;  but  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  make  your  countrymen  prisoners.  We  must  now  weigh 
immediately  and  attack  the  vessel  herself,  which  has  sent  us  so 
warm  a' greeting." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  officer  ? "  inquired  I. 

"  I  am  afraid  his  wars  are  over.  However,  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  surgeon,  who  will  do  the  best  he  can  for  him." 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  officer 
commanding  one  of  the  revenue  gun-boats  lying  in  the  harbour, 
who  had  come  in  all  haste  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the 
affray.  I  saw  that  Eoyaumont  was  anxious  to  reconduct  him  to 
his  pinnace,  so  as  himself  to  pursue  his  operations  alone ;  but  the 
Spaniard  clearly  perceived  that  the  Cornaline  was  getting  under 
weigh,  and  before  we  could  reach  the  roadstead  without,  two  gun- 
boats were  following  fast  upon  us. 

When  we  weathered  the  low  promontory  which  enclosed  the 
bay,  we  immediately  saw  the  British  brig  lying  at  anchor  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us.  To  risk  an  action,  with  scarcely  half  a' 
crew  left,  against  such  unequal  forces,  would  have  been  madness 
on  her  part.  She  therefore  slipped  her  cables  at  once,  and  stood  out 
to  sea,  closely  pursued  by  the  Cornaline  and  the  two  gun-boats. 
During  half  an  hour,  a  very  sharp  running  fight  was  kept  up,  and 
I  well  saw  that  we  were  gaining  upon  the  brig,  when  a  loud 
crash  was  heard  aloft,  and  our  maintop -mast  fell  heavily  over. 

Eoyaumont  stamped  upon  the  deck,  and  with  a  loud  oath,  the  only 
one  I  had  ever  heard  him  utter,  cursed  the  shot  which  marred  all 
the  prospects  of  the  night.  I  could  distinctly  hear,  through  the 
still  night  air,  the  distant  cheer  of  my  countrymen,  as,  with  a 
parting  broadside,  they  bade  farewell  to  their  disabled  pursuer  ; 
but  though  my  heart  responded  truly  to  that  cry,  Royaumont's 
kindness  to  me  forbade  me  to  betray  any  feelings  at  variance 
with  his  own  bitter  disappointment.  We  returned,  as  best 
we  could,  to  the  harbour,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  their 
hammocks,  the  repairs  of  the  damages  sustained  being,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  indispensable  arrangements,  deferred  until  the 
next  day, 
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I  had  been  so  attentive  and  so  anxious  a  spectator  of  thcso 
events,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  young  officer  whose  gallant 
bearing  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  interest  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night.  Having  now  been  informed  that  the  fresh  air 
might  be  beneficial  to  him,  I  obtained  Royaumont's  permission  to 
have  him  removed  upon  deck  as  soon  as  all  was  again  at  rest  on 
board  the  Corn  aline.  This  was  accomplished  with  great  care, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  surgeon  ;  and  when,  by  the  grey 
light  of  the  fast  approaching  dawn,  I  gazed  on  the  insensible 
figure  before  me,  I  recognised,  in  the  altered  and  death- stricken 
features,  those  of  my  old  schoolfellow,  Mordaunt. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  morning  air  appeared  to  revive  him, 
for  he  moved  several  times,  and  uttering  two  or  three  deep  groans, 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  inquired  where  he  was. 

"  In  safety,"  answered  I,  "  and  with  an  old  friend  at  your  side." 

Mordaunt  looked  anxiously  at  me,  and  raising  himself  with  a 
painful  effort,  said : — 

"  Surely  that  is  the  voice  of  Rockingham,  and  his  features  too  ; 
but,  since  when  have  you  been  on  board  the  Water  Witch  ?" 

"  This  is  not  the  Water  Witch,"  replied  I,  anxious  to  recall  him 
gradually  to  a  sense  of  his  present  position. 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  now,"  murmured  he  faintly.  "  I  fell  after 
that  last  sword-cut.  But  where  are  all  my  men  ? " 

"  Those  that  are  no  more,"  answered  I,  "  have  died  gallantly  in 
the  service  of  their  country ;  those  that  are  yet  alive,  will  be  kindly 
treated  here." 

"And  how  come  you,  Rockingham,  to  be  thus  among  the 
enemy?" 

"  I  have  been  a  prisoner  for  some  time." 

"  A  prisoner  ! "  muttered  Mordaunt  bitterly.  "  So  this  was  to 
be  my  fate  after  all.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  for  long ; 
what  does  the  surgeon  say?" 

"  He  gives  some  hope  still." 

"  Not  much,  Rockingham,  I  should  think  ;  one  of  those  bullets 
is  just  in  the  right  place,"  resumed  Mordaunt,  pressing  his  hand 
upon  his  chest,  with  an  expression  of  intense  suffering. 

"  How  came  you,"  rejoined  I,  after  a  short  pause,  "  to  engage  in 
so  rash  and  almost  desperate  an  enterprise  ?" 

"I  have  done,  since  we  parted,  more  hopeless  service  than  this, 
with  tolerable  success,  though  I  know  my  star  was  not  a  very 
lucky  one.  Then  you  see,  Rockingham,  we  have  on  board  the 
Water  Witch  a  young  commander,  of  great  interest,  a  cousin  to 
one  of  the  junior  Lords.  If  I  had  won  him  his  second  epaulette 
to-ni^ht,"  continued  he  bitterly,  "I  might  perhaps  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  report,  and  stood  some  chance  of  being  promoted 
myself  before  I  was  quite  fifty." 

'"  Fifty,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  cheer  him.  "I  shall  see  you 
an  admiral  yet,  long  before  that  day." 

"It's  of  no  use,  Rockingham,"  resumed  he.  "I  know  well 
enough  where  I  shall  be,  or  rather  where  I  shall  no  longer  be,  in 
an  hour  hence.  And  why  should  I  regret  life  ?  What  has  it  been 
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to  me  but  a  long,  unvaried  course  of  vexation  and  disappointment  ? 
How  few  of  those  who  have  passed  me  bv  long  since,  have  gone 
through  half  of  what  I  have  endured  ;  and  see  where  I  am  now." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  speak  so,"  exclaimed  I  much  grieved 
at  the  state  of  his  feelings;  "trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  we  shall 
both  see  better  days." 

"  Ah !  God's  mercy,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  deeper  asperity 
than  before ;  "  we  used  to  be  told  a  good  deal  about  that  at  Ash- 
ton,  when  they  flogged  me  for  having  given  you  that  bullet  in 
church :  but  I  have  not  heard  so  much  of  it  since.  Others,  I  sup- 
pose  have  experienced  His  mercies,  but  I  have  never  heard  His 
voice,  I  have  nowhere  seen  His  hand." 

**  How  I  would  that  I  had  a  prayer-book,"  cried  I.  "  This  is 
awful  indeed." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  distress  yourself  about  that,"  muttered  the 
dying  officer  ;  and  closing  his  eyes,  evidently  in  the  extremity  of 
human  suffering,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me  in  silence. 

The  surgeon  here  joined  us,  examined  with  great  care  the  three 
desperate  wounds  in  Mordaunt's  chest,  side,  and  head,  and  then 
gave  me  a  look  clearly  denoting  that  the  end  Was  fast  approaching. 
After  a  few  minutes,  my  schoolfellow  again  opened  his  eyes,  and 
motioning  me  to  draw  near,  asked  me  if  I  had  not  received  from 
India  the  two  guineas  which  I  had  lent  to  him  ?  Ee-assured  upon 
this  point,  he  added,  in  a  voice  now  almost  inarticulate : 

"  Kockingham,  of  course  all  that  I  have  here  is  yours.  If  ever 
you  meet  Mrs.  Wentworth  again,  you  may  tell  her  that  it  is  she 
who  has  brought  me  to  this  pass,  and  thank  her  for  it.  If  I  could 
have  seen  more  of  you,  you  would  have  found  me  a  faithful 
friend." 

Deeply  moved  at  this  heartfelt  farewell,  I  knelt  by  my  expiring 
countryman,  eagerly  watching  the  last  faint  struggles  which  now 
convulsed  his  frame.  They  ceased  ;  but  the  stern  expression  which 
sat  upon  his  brow  seemed  still  to  defy  every  hazard  of  eternity,  as 
it  had  braved  every  peril  in  life.  Alas,  poor  Mordaunt,  framed  in 
truth  for  better  things  and  a  less  adverse  fate  !  Now  thy  tale  is 
told,  with  none  to  mourn  over  thine  early  doom  saving  one  as 
disowned  and  as  disinherited  as  thyself. 

So  both  were  gone,  the  two  early  and  only  friends  of  my  boy- 
hood !  They  were  no  more.  The  cherished  guide  of  all  my  loftier 
feelings,  and  the  dauntless  leader  of  each  wilder  hour — both  had 
now,  in  the  very  front  of  the  onslaught,  encountered  their  kindred 
doom,  while  I  was  still  lingering  behind  !  Scarcely  could  Nature 
suppress  her  shudder  as  I  again  gazed  upon  the  ghastly  work  of 
the  destroyer  in  his  fiercest  mood ;  and  yet,  I  did  not  arise  from 
my  bended  knees  until  I  had  fervently  implored  the  Author  of  my 
being,  that  my  last  hour  might  be  like  theirs. 

Thus,  ay  thus,  in  the  full  and  untamed  ardour  of  my  all  unex- 
pended life,  the  whole  oblation  of  my  existence  freely  laid  down 
before  the  shrine  of  my  country,  and  the  still  unconquered  flag  of 
England  hallowing  with  the  radiance  of  its  glory  the  blood- 
smeared  but  untarnished  death-bed  of  my  youth ! 
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Should  that  prayer  be  granted,  when  the  last  dread  hour  will  be 
at  hand,  how  shall  I  be  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  Will  my  spirit  soar 
eagerly  after  Thornton's  into  the  bright  regions  of  Hope,  or  will  it 
be  steeled^  against  Dissolution  itself  with  the  undaunted  and  sar- 
castic indifference  of  Mordaunt  ?  Alas  !  Thornton  was  always  my 
noblest  example.  Yet  why  is  the  recollection  of  that  other  fare- 
well to  life  ever  haunting  and  harassing  my  soul,  as  if  to  inspire 
it  with  the  recklessness  of  a  congenial  despair  ? 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

"Tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange, 

'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful ! — OTHELLO. 

WITHIN  a  fortnight  we  again  set  sail,  and  this  time  Europe  was 
our  destination.  The  winds  were  fair,  our  progress  rapid,  and 
after  a  short  passage  we  found  ourselves  in  the  waters  of  the  British 
Channel. 

As  the  hour  approached  when  we  were  likely  to  part,  my  inter- 
course with  Rpvaumont  became  more  and  more  affectionate,  and 
he  appeared  still  more  deeply  interested  than  before  in  the  feelings 
and  the  hopes  with  which  1  was  inspired  at  the  prospect  of  revisit- 
ing my  long-forsaken  home.  One  evening  he  called  me  into  his 
cabin  and  said : — 

"  You  have  often  appeared  to  me  desirous  of  knowing  something 
of  my  earlier  life.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  cannot  bear  to  mention, 
and  upon  which  I  have  never  conversed  with  any  one.  Still,  as 
there  is  a  singular  conformity  between  your  present  position  and 
views  and  those  that  were  mine  at  your  age, — as  there  is  also  much 
in  what  I  have  experienced  and  suffered  which  may  prove  a 
salutary  example  and  warning  to  you,  I  have  considered  it  to  be 
an  act  of  friendship  towards  you  to  enter  for  once  into  this  sad 
matter.  You  say  that  vou  are  still  attached  to  your  cousin, 
though  you  were  but  children  when  you  parted." 

"lam-devotedly." 

"  Your  brother  is  good-looking. " 

"I  should  think  that  he  must  be,  unless  he  be  singularly 
altered." 

"And  he  will  succeed  to  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  your 
family?" 

"  To  all." 

"  Exactly,"  continued  Royamont,  musingly.    "  Then  listen." 

I  conceived  that  he  was  about  to  address  me :  but  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  opening 
the  drawer  of  his  writing-table  took  from  it  a  paper,  which  he 
handed  to  me. 

"  I  think  that  it  will  spare  both  our  feelings  if  you  merely  read 
this  short  manuscript,  in  which  I  have  detailed  my  principal 
adventures  and  misfortunes.  You  can  let  me  have  it  again  to- 
morrow; but  pray  remember  never  to  allude  in  conversation, 
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either  with  me  or  with  anY  other  person,  to  what  you  will  find 
here  related." 

Promising  most  faithfully  to  comply  with  this  desire,  I  re- 
turned to  my  cabin  and  proceeded  immediately  to  read  the  manu- 
script. 

Painfully  and  deeply  interested  as  I  was  by  the  sad  story  it 
retraced,  I  did  not  forget  the  captain's  request ;  and  when  I 
restored  the  paper  to  him,  on  the  following  day,  I  made  no  reflec- 
tion whatever  upon  its  contents.  I  could  not,  however,  forbear 
expressing  earnestly  my  desire  to  keep  a  copy,  or  at  least  a  few 
extracts  from  it. 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  answered  my  friend  ;  and  we  changed  the 
subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Royaumont  appeared  to  regret  this 
abrupt  refusal ;  for,  of  his  own  accord,  he  asked  me  if  I  still  felt 
anxious  to  preserve  some  record  of  his  memoir. 

"  More  than  I  can  say,"  replied  I.  ^ 

"  Well  then  take  it  back  and  copy  it,  if  you  please  ;  but  remem- 
ber that  it  is  for  yourself  alone, — at  least  as  long  as  I  live." 

It  is  thus  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  Mowing  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  of  Royaumont ;  and  I  have  since  always  kept 
them  by  me. 


EXTRACTS  FEOM  THE  MEMOIR  OF  THE  MARQUIS  DE  ROYATJMONT.* 

I  HAVE  not  always  been  the  Citizen  Royaumont,  the  obscure 
agent  of  a  government  that  I  despise  and  detest.  I  inherited  an 
illustrious  title  ;  I  possessed  a  rich  patrimony  ;  I  was  destined  to 
hold  an  honourable  rank  in  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe  ;  I 
have  witnessed  the  last  splendours  and  follies  of  its  end.  But  title, 
fortune,  family,  monarchy,  all  has  been  swept  away  by  the  fierce 
blast  of  the  revolution ;  all  alas  !  except  my  remembrance.  When 
I  look  back  upon  the  path  of  my  bygone  life,  I  can  there  discern 
nothing  but  ruin  and  desolation  ;  and  yet  in  vain  do  I  endeavour 
to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  this  fatal  retrospection. 

The  Marquis  de  Royaumont,  my  father,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
landed  proprietors  of  the  Angoumois.  After  having  served  with 
distinction  in  Germany,  and  spent  his  best  years  at  court,  he 
retired  to  his  estates  in  consequence  of  some  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  resolved  there  to  finish  his  days,  far  from  the  intrigues  and 
disappointments  of  Versailles. 

I  have  never  known  my  mother ;  she  died  a  few  months  after 
my  birth,  leaving  two  children,  the  elder  of  whom,  my  brother, 
was  about  eight  years  old  when  she  was  withdrawn  from  us. 
Though  deeply  affected  at  first  by  his  loss,  my  father  in  time  felt 
the  want  of  a  new  partner  of  his  solitude,  and  four  years  after- 
Wards  married  again.  My  mother-in-law  was  herself  a  widow.  I 

*  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  original  edition, 
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can  still  remember  her  arrival  at  the  Chateau  do  Royaumont,  a  few 
days  after  her  marriage.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  child  of  about 
my  age,  born  of  her  former  marriage,  and  whom  my  brother  and  I 
were  desired  to  look  upon  and  love  like  a  sister.  It  was  thus  that, 
from  my  earliest  hours,  I  conceived  that  attachment  for  Amelie  de 
Beaumanoir,  which  has  had  since  so  decisive  an^  influence  upon 
her  destiny,  and  upon  my  own. 

My  elder  brother,  who  was  tenderly  beloved  by  my  father,  soon 
also  became  the  object  of  my  mother-in-law's  warmest  affection, 
and  most  marked  preference.  Bold,  haughty,  and  adventurous, 
the  young  count  possessed  all  the  qualities,  and  even  the  faults 
which  my  father  loved  to  consider  as  hereditary  in  his  family. 
Disliking  every  kind  of  study,  he  excelled  in  every  species  of  exer- 
cise and  sport  which  even  then  bore  any  affinity  to  military 
pursuits.  Ever  noisy,  restless,  and  ready  to  draw  his  slender 
sword,  he  alternately  fatigued  and  frightened  Amelie,  who,  with 
her  pensive  and  studious  disposition,  loved  to  read  and  to  reflect, 
and  who  was  ever  seeking  at  my  side  the  rest  and  the  protection 
she  required.  Thus  we  became  inseparable.  We  learned  together, 
or  rather  we  mutually  taught  each  other  to  write,  to  draw,  as  well 
as  to  rear  and  cultivate  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  garden  which 
had  been  allotted  to  us. 

The  arrival  of  a  governess,  who  came  from  Paris,  to  direct  the 
education  of  my  sister,  for  I  gave  her  no  other  name,  tended  rather 
to  confirm  than  to  interrupt  our  intimacy.  Continually  wearied 
by  the  noisy  and  disorderly  manners  of  my  brother,  and  attracted 
by  my  more  studious  disposition,  Mademoiselle  de  Formont  endea- 
voured not  less  to  separate  her  pupil  from  the  young  count,  than 
to  promote  her  friendship  for  the  chevalier.  Could  I  now,  with 
the  more  critical  eye  of  maturer  years,  behold  our  governess  as  ^she 
then  appeared  to  us,  I  know  not  if  I  should  still  be  as  deeply  im- 
pressed with  her  beauty  and  charms.  However  that  may  be,  I 
then  admired  and  loved  her  with  unspeakable  tenderness.  Her 
calm  and  geatle  manners  won  my  affections  from  the  very  first 
day ;  and  if  ever  I  unfortunately  exposed  myself  to  her  displeasure, 
one  single  word  of  reproof  from  her  would  throw  a  deep  and 
enduring  gloom  upon  my  spirits.  Never  did  I  venture  to  tell  her 
how  much  I  cherished  and  respected  her ;  never  has  she  known 
how  often  in  my  dreams  I  have  since  recalled  the  jovs  of  her 
enchanting  smile,  and  the  chilling  terrors  of  her  frown  ;  how  often 
I  have  again  beheld  the  mild  beauty  of  her  face,  her  slender  figure, 
her  long  repentirs,  and  every  detail  of  her  simple  but  graceful 
attire.  How  could  she  have  been  aware  of  it  ?  Childhood  has  no 
voice  to  reveal  its  dawning  passions,  nor  the  treasures  of  tender- 
ness and  devotion  which  a  youthful  heart  can  contain ;  and  later 
in  life,  when  I  had  learned  now  speech  can  impart  what  the  soul 
experiences,  the  unfortunate  victim  had  already  atoned  upon  the 
scaffold  for  her  unconquered  attachment  to  a  proscribed  race. 

Thus  my  early  youth,  glided  on,  happy  and  tranquil  among  all 
those  of  my  generation.  I  saw  little  of  my  father,  who  passed 
Ids  whole  clays  in  tho  sports  of  the  field,  and  his  evenings  in 
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explaining  to  his  neighbours  the  errors  of  the  court,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  the  field-marshals  in  command.  I  beheld  still  less  often 
my  mother-in-law,  whose  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  making 
frequent  expeditions  to  Paris,  or  to  Versailles,  or  in  visiting  her 
neighbours  about  Royaumont.  As  to  my  elder  brother,  he  had 
already  left  us  to  join  his  regiment. 

My  life  was  thus  entirely  spent  with  Amelie  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Formont,  either  in  their  schoolroom,  or  in  the  gardens  of  the 
chateau.  Livelier  and  more  intelligent  than  me,  Amelie  had  less 
application  and  tenacity  of  mind ;  she  would  understand  before 
I  could  what  our  governess  taught  us ;  but  she  would  remember 
it  less  accurately,  would  less  eagerly  follow  up  the  natural  deduc- 
tions and  consequences,  and  often  I  had  to  explain  to  her  in  my 
turn,  what  at  first  sight  she  had  comprehended  far  more  quickly 
than  I  had.  Yet  our  childish  emulation  and  rivalry  to  deserve 
the  approbation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Formont  were  exempt  from 
every  feeling  of  irritation  or  jealousy,  and  never  gave  rise  between 
us  to  the  slightest  resentment.  At  this  gentle  school,  I  became 
very  learned  in  writing,  geography,  and  history;  but  though  a 
noble,  and  of  high  extraction,  I  was  not  an  eldest  son,  and  was  not 
consequently  called  upon  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin  and 
mathematics. 

These  the  parish  priest  of  the  neighbourhood  was  commissioned 
to  teach  me.  Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  I  showed  a  most 
invincible  aversion  for  the  dead  languages;  but  my  taste  and 
aptitude  for  the  more  exact  sciences  so  forcibly  struck  my  worthy 
instructor,  that  he  obtained  my  father's  permission  to  claim  the 
assistance  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  very  learned  mathematician, 
whose  lessons  and  counsels  have  proved  of  essential  service  to  me 
through  life. 

I  was  not  yet  ten  years  old,  when  one  day  my  father  desired  me 
to  prepare  to  accompany  him  on  a  journey  to  Paris,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  been  contemplating.  All  my  finest  clothes  were  im- 
mediately packed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  seated  myself  by 
the  marquis  in  his  carriage,  not  without  shedding  many  tears  on 
taking  leave  of  Amelie  and  Mademoiselle  de  Formont.  I  can  well 
remember  the  length  and  weariness  of  that  journey,  and,  still  more, 
the  unconquerable  feeling  of  sadness  which  was  aroused  within  me 
when  I  first  beheld  the  great  city,  with  its  narrow  and  loathsome 
streets,  and  the  care-worn  faces  of  its  inhabitants.  Never  since 
have  I  been  enabled  entirely  to  overcome  that  first  childish  im- 
pression of  awe  and  of  disgust ;  and  Paris  would  always  have  been 
to  me  a  most  unwelcome  abode,  even  were  it  not  for  the  misfortunes 
which  have  since  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  reside  there.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  I  only  remained  there  two  days  with  my 
father,  and  when  we  reached  Versailles,  how  great  were  my  sur- 
prise and  my  delight !  The  court  was  then  in  all  its  splendour ;  the 
town  was  filled  with  brilliant  uniforms  and  magnificent  equipages ! 
all  the  learning,  all  the  glory  of  France  was  concentrated  around 
the  throne,  and  shed  additional  lustre  on  the  Palace  of  our  Kings. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  I  accompanied  my  father  to  the 
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chateau.  We  traversed  a  long  succession  of  obscure  and  narrow 
corridors,  meeting  at  every  step  officers,  ladies,  or  courtiers,  whose 
costumes  surpassed  in  splendour  all  that  I  could  have  imagined, 
and  we  at  last  reached  a  small  but  profusely- decorated  apartment. 
There  we  saw  a  lady  of  extreme  beauty,  who  received  my  father 
very  affectionately  and  kissed  me  several  times. 

The  marquis  had  conversed  with  her  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  suddenly  thrown  open  and 
another  lady  entered,  very  simply  attired,  but  followed  by  four 
courtiers  in  full  dress.  My  father  attempted  to  withdraw,  out  it 
was  too  late. 

"  Perhaps  your  majesty  will  allow  me  to  present  my  cousin,  the 
Marquis  de  Royaumont,"  said  the  lady  who  had  at  first  welcomed 
us. 

The  queen,  for  it  was  she  herself,  very  graciously  addressed  a 
few  words  to  my  father,  and  then  turning  to  me,  she  said : 

"  0,  how  pretty  he  is  !    Will  you  kiss  me,  my  child  r " 

I  gazed  upon  her  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  tenderness  and  awe, 
for  her  air  was  haughty  and  imposing ;  but  her  soft  smile  re- 
assured me,  and  when  she  bent  down  towards  me,  I  passed  my  two 
arms  round  her  neck.  It  was  thus  that  I  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette. 

"  He  really  is  charming,"  said  she  to  our  cousin — "  and  if  I  were 
vou,  I  would  certainly  take  him  as  my  page  to-morrow  evening. 
He  is  much  better  looking  than  the  little  Bellefonds.  Tell  me,  my 
child,  would  you  like  to  be  the  page  of  your  cousin,  Madame  de 
Polignac  ? " 

I  will  do  anything  that  you  desire,  madam,"  replied  I. 

"  Very  well — then  I  shall  send  you  presently  my  state  dress- 
maker." 

Hardly  had  we  returned  to  the  hotel  where  we  had  alighted,  than 
this  personage  appeared,  and  took  my  measure  for  a  page's  dress  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XII.,  Madame  de  Polignac  having  determined  to 
impersonate  a  great  lady  of  that  age  at  the  ball  on  the  subsequent 
night. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  which  burst  upon  my  view,  when, 
following  close  upon  my  lovely  cousin,  I  entered  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  chateau.  Thousands  of  wax  candles  were  shedding  a 
lustre  both  softer  and  more  refulgent  than  the  splendour  of  the 
mid-day,  upon  the  vast  saloons  and  matchless  galleries  of  the 
unrivalled  palace  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  dazzling  array  of  lights, 
of  precious  gems,  and  of  brilliant  costumes,  the  aspect  of  the  young 
queen  principally  attracted  and  fascinated  my  looks.  At  first  we 
were  unable  to  approach  her  ;  but  a  little  court  was  soon  formed 
around  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  boundless  were  the  praises  poured 
forth  upon  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  dress.  Suddenly  we  were 
encountered  by  a  tall  woman,  whose  proud  and  harsh  features 
struck  me  as  singularly  repulsive. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  my  cousin.  "  So  you  would  not 
have  my  son  after  all.  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  very  grateful  for 
the  preference  that  you  have  shown  elsewhere." 
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Madame  de  Polignac  offered  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  the 
most  courteous  and  good-humoured  tone,  but  she  did  not  succeetl 
in  pacifying-  her  friend. 

"  Pray  believe,"  retorted  the  latter,  "that  I  do  not  think  the 
honour  conferred  upon  my  child  was  so  very  great.  But  as  it 
appears  now  that  you  are  never  to  leave  the  queen's  side,  and  as 
she  particularly  distinguishes  every  one  around  you,  you  might,  I 
should  have  thought,  have  given  to  Auguste,  since  all  had  been  so 
settled  between  us,  this  opportunity  of  being  noticed.  However  I 
say  no  more,  and  shall,  I  trust,  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the 
shock." 

A  smile  was  my  cousin's  only  answer. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  we  were  parted  by  the  crowd,  and  I 
was  thrust,  with  some  force,  close  upon  Madame  de  Bellefonds. 

"  Now  then,  take  care,  you  impertinent  child  ! "  exclaimed  she 
"  You  are  walking  upon  my  gown." 

I  attempted  in  vain  to  draw  back,  and  my  hat,  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  was  soon  entangled  in  the  lace  of  her  dress. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  are  doing  it  on  purpose  now !"  continued 
she,  and  slie  struck  me  very  sharply  in  the  face  with  her  fan. 

I  burst  into  tears,  more  from  resentment  than  from  pain.  Just 
then  the  crowd  opened  suddenly  before  me,  and  the  queen  ap- 
proached, followed  closely  by  my  cousin,  who  had  succeeded  in 
joining  her. 

"  So  there  you  are  at  last,"  said  Madame  de  Polignac.  "  I  had 
lost  you. — Well,  my  dear,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ? " 

"  One  would  almost  fancy  that  he  had  been  crying,"  exclaimed 
the  queen.  "  Is  it  thus  that  you  amuse  yourself  at  a  ball  ? " 

"  I  was  amusing  myself  very  much,"  replied  I,  "  when  that 
horrible  woman  came  and  struck  me." 

"  What  on  earth  is  he  saying? — what  woman  can  he  mean?" 
inquired  the  queen,  smiling. 

"  The  woman  who  was  speaking  just  now  to  my  cousin,  madam." 

"  It  must  be  Madame  de  Bellefonds,"  replied  Madame  de  Po- 
lignac. "  She  is^ furious  at  the  preference  which  your  majesty  has 
deigned  to  show  in  favour  of  little  Royaiimpnt." 

"  But  that  is  no  reason,  my  dear,  for  striking  him.  This  is  ex- 
tremely unbecoming  on  her  part,  and  I  shall  most  certainly  tell  her 
so  when  I  meet  her.  Just  see  how  red  his  cheek  is.  Here,  my 
child,  take  this  to  comfort  you,"  continued  she,  kissing  me,  and 
she  presented  me  with  a  little  gold  pin  which  she  wore  upon  her. 
I  have  ever  since  carefully  preserved  that  precious  gift,  which, 
even  in  later  years,  cost  a  man  his  life. 

The  day  after  the  ball  my  father  took  me  to  see  a  tall  gentleman, 
whom  we  found  splendidly  dressed  and  surrounded  with  papers, 
officers,  and  clerks.  He  received  us  courteously,  and  promised  my 
father  to  take  good  care  of  me  in  due  time,  agreeable  to  the  queen's 
orders.  I  have  since  learnt  that  he  was  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

Soon  afterwards  we  departed  for  Eoyaumont;  but  my  heart 
could  not  wholly  return  to  the  lonely  life  of  the  chateau.  My 
thoughts  were  unceasingly  wandering  back  to  Versailles,  and  long 
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did  I  again  behold  in  my  day-dreams  as  in  my  slumbers  the  splen- 
dours which  I  had  witnessed,  the  fascinating  countenance  of  my 
cousin,  and  the  more  imposing  beauty  of  her  august  friend.  The 
queen  herself  had  distinguished  me,  embraced  me,  protected  me. 
The  sweet  smile  of  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  and  the  warm  aiTce- 
tion  of  Amelie,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  my  imagination  and  for 
my  soul.  I  was  continually  depicting  to  my  sister  the  wonders  of 
the  enchanted  abode  from  which  I  had  been  too  speedily  with- 
drawn, and  it  is  I  myself,  alas,  who,  in  the  excitement  of  this 
childish  passion,  first  inspired  her  with  that  love  for  the  court,  its 
splendours,  its  principles,  and  its  habits,  which  has  since  had  so 
fatal  an  influence  upon  her  judgment  and  upon  her  destiny. 

Yet  were  we  then  deeply  and  tenderly  attached,  and  if  I  could 
conceive  far  from  Royaumont  pleasures  greater  than  those  of  our 
ordinary  life,  I  was  ever  sharing  them  with  Amelie  in  all  my  long- 
ings and  hopes.  It  was  in  company  with  her  that  I  aspired  after 
new  journeys  to  Versailles,  new  fetes,  and  new  distinctions ;  it  was 
she  who  was  to  be  my  companion  and  my  partner  when  I  should 
receive  fresh  tokens  of  my  cousin's  kindness  and  of  the  queen's 
favour.  I  remained  during  several  months  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
a  stranger  to  the  present,  and  all  absorbed  in  the  recollection  of 
that  enchanting  journey.  At  length  the  assiduous  care  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Formont,  the  tender  reproaches  of  Amelie,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  my  eager  taste  for  my  studies,  restored  me  to  the 
entire  consciousness  of  real  and  practical  life. 

More  than  ever,  then,  Amelie  and  I  were  inseparable,  We  had 
passed  that  period  of  our  life  when  it  had  been  requisite  to  watch 
over  us  with  unremitting  attention,  and  we  had  not  yet  reached 
that  age  when  our  constant  intimacy  might  have  become  objec- 
tionable or  perilous.  Our  great  pleasure,  during  the  fine  weather, 
was  to  roam  together,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  in  the  gardens 
and  woods  of  Iloyaumont.  Those  first  hours,  the  loveliest  of  all, 
when  Nature  herself  seems  to  awake  and  to  rejoice,  were  so  many 
more  which  we  could  thus  add  to  our  allotted  periods  of  recrea- 
tion, and  to  the  mutual  pleasures  of  our  blissful  existence.  How 
often  have  we  thus,  hand:in-hand  together,  beheld  the  rising  of 
the  sun  !  How  often  have  we  contemplated  together  the  wonders 
upon  which  he  sheds  his  earlier  light,  whilst,  in  accordance  with 
all  around  us,  our  hearts  would  unite  and  mingle,  more  and  still 
more,  in  one  celestial  harmony  !  But,  alas !  the  morning  of  life  is 
not  more  eternal  than  the  morning  of  day. 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  my  journey  to  Versailles,  when, 
one  afternoon,  my  father  summoned  me  into  his  closet.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  intended,  in  a  few  days,  to  conduct  me  to  Brest, 
and  present  me  to  one  of  his  cousins,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
had  consented  to  take  me  to  sea  with  him.  Though  long  since 
aware  that  I  was  destined  to  the  naval  service,  I  had  never  yet 
conceived  that  the  moment  for  my  departure  from  home  could  be 
so  near  at  hand.  I  answered  my  father  that  I  was  prepared  to 
obey  all  his  orders  ;  but  when  I  again  met  Amelie,  how  great  were 
our  grief  and  our  despair  !  Long  did  we  weep  in  silence  ;  and  the 
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kind-hearted  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  having  granted  my  sister 
a  holiday,  we  retired  together,  far  from  the  chateau,  that  we  might 
abandon  ourselves  entirely  to  our  sorrow  in  that  solitude  which 
grief  will  ever  seek.  There,  passing  her  arm  round  my  neck, 
Amelie,  whose  tears  were  still  flowing,  promised  me  her  faithful 
and  unalterable  affection.  Never  before  had  she  thus  spoken  to 
me,  and  yet  an  unknown  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  a  strange 
unaccountable  foreboding,  had  seized  upon  my  heart. 

"Alas,  Amelie,"  exclaimed  I,  "when  I  shall  be  far  away,  you 
will  easily  forget  me,  and  so  many  others  will  surround  you/' 

"  Forget  you,  Edmond,"  cried  she,  "  how  could  I  ?  I  have  never 
known,  I  have  never  loved  any  but  you.  When  you  will  return  I 
shall  be  a  woman,  and  perhaps  far  away  from  here ;  but  my  heart 
will  never  change.  You  will  have  no  fortune  ;  but  mine  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  both,  Wherever  I  may  be,  if  you  love  me  still, 
you  will  have  but  to  claim  me,  and  I  shall  be  yours  for  life." 

"Neither  'NEVER  nor  EVER,'  Amelie,  as  Mademoiselle  de  For- 
mont sometimes  says,"  replied  I,  mournfully. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Edmond,  I  will  NEVER  forget  you ;  I  will  EVER  love 
you.  It  is  you  who  will  rather  forget  me,"  continued  she.  "  You 
will  see  so  many  fine  ladies  in  those  distant  climes  ;  they  will  fas- 
cinate you  as  those  whom  you  met  at  Versailles,  and  you  will  think 
no  more  of  your  poor  Amelie.  Here,  Edmond,  take  this  little  ring, 
keep  it,  and  wear  it  always  for  my  sake.  You  will  remember  me 
when  you  look  at  it,  and  I  shall  always  think  of  you  when  I  shall 
see  it  no  longer  on  my  finger,  which,  as  you  know,  it  has  not  left 
during  the  last  five  years." 

I  accepted  with  joy  this  token  of  our  mutual  faith ;  but  unable 
to  pass  the  ring  on  any  of  my  own  fingers,  I  held  it  in  my  hand  as 
we  prolonged  our  melancholy  conversation.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
storm  of  rain  had  overtaken  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  forsake  the 
arbour  where  we  were  sitting.  Some  confusion  ensued,  and  when, 
after  our  hasty  retreat,  we  again  found  ourselves  at  the  chateau, 
though  I  had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  opened  the  hand  which  con- 
tained Amelie's  ring,  her  precious  present  was  no  longer  there. 

The  rain,  which  was  falling  fast,  did  not  prevent  my  imme- 
diately returning,  and  closely  inspecting,  step  by  step,  each  of  the 
alleys  which  we  had  followea  from  the  arbour  to  the  hall ;  but  all 
my  researches  were  fruitless,  the  ring  could  not  be  found.  How- 
ever great  were  both  our  grief  and  our  desire  to  conceal  nothing- 
from  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  we  could  not  venture  to  impart  to 
her,  this  time,  the  cause  of  our  sorrow  ;  but,  as  if  to  comfort  me  in 
this  new  affliction,  Amelie  repeated  to  me  all  her  promises  of  faith- 
ful and  unalterable  attachment,  and  our  last  days  were  entirely 
spent  in  mutually  renewing  these  assurances  and  pledges. 

At  last  we  were  compelled  to  part ;  day  of  more  unutterable 
sadness,  than  any  of  those  which  have  been  embittered  by  the  mis-- 
fortunes of  my  later  years  .f  I  arrived  at  Brest,  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  my  cousin,  I  visited  his  frigate,  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
father,  I  left  the  harbour,  still  in  such  a  listless  and  dejected  state 
of  mind  as  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  all  who  approached  me.  But 
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the  paternal  care  of  my  captain,  the  merry  remonstrances  of  my 
shipmates,  and  the  varied  duties  of  my  new  life,  insensibly  re- 
stored me  to  my  natural  activity,  and  I  applied  myself,  with  the 
ardour  of  my  age  and  disposition,  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
all  that  appertained  to  my  profession. 

****** 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  my  departure  from  France.  "With 
what  joy  I  returned  to  Brest ;  not  to  remain  there  a  single  hour, 
but  to  fly  to  Versailles  with  the  despatches  of  my  commanding 
officer  !  I  little  expected  the  intelligence  which  awaited  me  there. 

I  learnt  at  first  on  arriving,  that  my  father  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  that  my  mother-in-law  had  quitted  Koyau- 
mont,  to  take  up  her  residence  in  Paris.  I  proceeded  there  in  all 
haste,  and  inquired  for  her  hotel.  I  entered,  without  being 
announced,  into  the  drawing-room.  A  young  lady,  tall,  fair,  of 
surpassing  beauty,  and  splenaidly  dressed,  was  sitting  alone,  read- 
ing the  Gazette.  Our  eyes  met ;  I  heard  a  piercing  cry  of  mingled 
joy  and  alarm,  and  Amelie  fell  senseless  in  my  arms. 

"  Edmond !  What  unhoped-for  happiness!"  murmured  she 
when  restored  to  perception.  "  But  why  remain  thus  four  whole 
years  without  writing  to  me,  without  answering  one  of  my 
letters? " 

"  Your  letters,  Amelie  !  I  have  never  received  one ;  and  yet, 
on  every  occasion,  three  times  a  year  at  least,  I  have  written  to 
you." 

"  Indeed !  t  So  much  the  better,"  replied  she,  sadly.  "  Then  you 
have  not  entirely  forgotten  me.  But  I  must  call  my  mother." 

The  marquise  received  me  with  a  cold  and  constrained  manner 
that  surprised  me,  and  such  was  also  the  welcome  of  my  brother, 
who  entered  the  room  soon  after  her.  Never  should  I  have  recog- 
nised the  high-bred  and  graceful  colonel  of  dragoons  if  I  had  met 
him  elsewhere.  They  both  pressed  me  to  stay  on  at  the  Hotel  do 
Royaumont,  and  I  accordingly  took  up  my  residence  with  them.  I 
was  there  treated  with  every  mark  of  courtesy  and  of  attention, 
and  I  endeavoured  to.be  happy,  but  in  vain.  My  mother-in-law, 
though  always  extremely  civil  and  ceremonious,  testified  no  sort 
of  cordiality  towards  me,  while  Amelie,  pale,  absent,  and  pensive, 
seemed  ever  to  be  avoiding  me.  Fruitlessly  did  I  attempt  to  elicit 
from  her  some  new  token  of  the  more  than  sisterly  affection  which, 
in  her  first  welcome,  she  had  evinced.  She  seemed  each  day  at  my 
approach  to  grow  more  distant  and  reserved,  and  she  avoided  or 
repelled  every  allusion  to  the  memory  of  our  childhood  or  to  the 
tender  intimacy  of  our  younger  years. 

One  morning  I  found  her  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Long  had 
I  sought  for  an  occasion  thus  to  meet  her.  I  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressing  it  to  my  lips  : 

"  Amelie,"  said  I,  "  that  is  a  beautiful  ring.  Do^you  ever  think 
of  the  day  when  we  lost  your  former  one  together  ? " 

She  hastily  withdrew  her  hand,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  weep,"  said  I.    "  Is  that  recollection  then  so  painful  ? " 
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"Edmond,"  cried  slie,  springing  to  her  feet, /'never  speak  of 
those  days  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  all ;  but  a  victim  to  that  fatal 
fortune  which  I  have  inherited  from  my  uncle,  I  am  not  so  guilty 
as  I  must  appear." 

*  Good  God,  Amelie  !  what  can  you  mean?5* 

'  Yes,  Edmund.  Heaven  and  earth,  and  all  whom  it  was  my 
duty  to  respect  and  to  obey,  have  been  leagued  together  against 


us 


You  have  returned  too  late." 


:  Too  late!" 

4  Yes,  too  late.    Cannot  you  see  what  is  going  on  here  ? " 

'  Going  on  here?" 

*  Yes,  here.    I  am  engaged  ;  almost  betrothed." 

*  Betrothed  !    Merciful  Heaven !  and  to  my  brother  ! " 

I  felt  every  passion  in  hell  burning  within  my  heart,  but  the 
convulsive  sobs  of  Amelie  arrested  my  reproaches. 

Cursed  day !  may  the  remembrance  of  it  be  for  ever  blotted  out. 
Within  forty- eight  hours  I  was  at  the  Bastille,  convicted  of  having 
challenged  my  own  brother. 

I  was  treated  in  my  prison  with  much  civility  and  attention, 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  this  lonely  confinement.  Of 
what  use  could  my  liberty  have  been  to  me,  at  a  moment  when  my 
reason  seemed  gone  ? 

After  some  hours  of  frantic  excitement,  I  so  far  recovered  my 
senses  as  to  rejoice  in  a  restraint  which  had  precluded  me  from 
committing  the  fearful  and  useless  crime  which  I  had  contemplated. 
Soon  a  state  of  deep  dejection  succeeded  to  the  first  wild  ravings 
of  my  despair. 

During  my  five  long  years  of  exile  one  single  thought,  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  mind,  had  sustained  me  amid  the  trials  and  perils  of 
my  adventurous  life  ;  the  hope,  the  confidence,  that  upon  my 
return  to  France  I  should  find  Amelie  still  as  constant,  still  as 
devoted  as  myself,  still  ready,  as  she  had  so  solemnly  promised 
me,  to  unite  her  destiny  to  mine.  Never  had  I  conceived,  never 
had  I  dreamed  of  another  issue  ;  and  once  this  all-absorbing  expec- 
tation destroyed,  my  life  itself  had  lost  its  aim  and  its  charm.  I 
was  then  not  yet  twenty ;  at  that  age  sorrows  of  this  description 
are  deep  and  durable.  Month  followed  month,  and  my  grief 
remained  all  unabated. 

One  morning  my  keeper  entered  and  informed  me  that  I  was 
free  again.  Free  !  what  joy  in-  that  intelligence  to  so  many  others ; 
but  for  mev  accustomed  as  I  had  grown  to  give  way  entirely  to  my 
affliction,  I  could  not  contemplate  without  apprehension  the  neces- 
sity of  being  again  called  upon  to  take  my  share  in  the  cares  and 
occupations  of  an  active  life.  I  abandoned,  without  one  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  the  peaceful  retreat  where  my  soul  had  been  allowed 
to  commune  exclusively  with  its  own  misery  ;  and  when  I  again 
found  myself  in  the  noisy  streets  of  the  vast  capital,  I  felt 
bewildered  and  stunned  by  the  confusion  which  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded and  pressed  upon  me. 

I  repaired  first  to  the  house  of  my  father's  solicitor,  the  worthy 
M.  Delorrne,  whose  friendship  has  always  proved  so  valuable  to  us 
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all.  He  informed  me  that,  two  months  before,  Amelie's  marriage 
with  my  brother  had  been  concluded,  and  that  soon  afterwards  the 
youn£  couple  had  retired  to  lloyaumont  with  my  mother-in-law. 
He  also  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  the  marquise,  announcing  to 
me  that  the  minister  of  marine  had  evinced  much  interest  in  my 
behalf,  and  recommending  me  to  apply  to  him  for  employment. 
This  advice,  notwithstanding  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded, 
appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  I  determined  to  follow  it, 
anxious  as  I  was  above  all  things  to  fly  from  France,  and  to  seek 
for  oblivion  of  the  past  far  from  the  land  which  must  ever  recall 
such  fatal  recollections. 

Before  starting,  however,  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  Paris,  with 
which  I  was  scarcely  acquainted.  I  therefore  spent  a  few  days  in 
inspecting  the  streets,  the  public  buildings,  the  theatres,  and  the 
cafes,  and  I  thus  mingled  in  the  numerous  groups  which  daily 
crowded  all  the  public  places.  I  was  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
the  excited  and  licentious  tone  of  the  general  conversation,  at  the 
inconceivable  hatred  for  the  past,  and  the  feverish  enthusiasm  for 
an  unknown  future,  which  were  every  day  more  loudly  expressed. 
I  could  neither  comprehend  nor  share  in  the  frantic  hatreds  and 
infatuations  of  those  whom  I  addressed,  and  yet  I  could  well  feel 
that  the  very  earth  was  trembling  beneath  me. 

One  day  particularly  the  heat  was  intense,  and  I  was  slowly 
wandering  down  tho  line  of  the  Boulevards,  when  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  everjr  symptom  of  the  most  extraordinary  agitation. 

The  entire  population  was  in  arms,  and  rushing  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bastille. .  I  allowed  myself  to  be  borne  on  with  the  crowd, 
and  I  thus  assisted  at  the  siege  and  destruction  of  my  old  prison. 

Whilst,  absorbed  in  the  gloomiest  forebodings,  I  was  contem- 
plating these  memorable  proceedings,  the  man  who  had  been  my 
jailor,  and  who  had,  doubtless,  like  so  many  others  on  that  day, 
betrayed  his  duty,  recognised  me,  and  pointed  me  out  to  the  groups 
which  surrounded  us,  as  one  of  the  victims  of  regal  despotism.  I 
was  immediately  seized,  saluted  by  the  wildest  acclamations,  and 
soon  carried  in  triumph.  Happily  for  me,  my  resistance  was 
attributed  to  my  modesty,  and  my  sadness  to  the  recollection  of 
my  misfortunes.  I  was  sad  indeed,  for  all  the  frantic  rejoicings 
wnich  I  beheld  appeared  to  me  the  infallible  prognostics  of  the 
most  awful  alternations,  and  I  could  already  foresee  a  long  series 
of  oppressions  in  the  ecstasies  of  that  terrific  fraternity. 

Soon  afterwards  I  departed,  but  not  without  having  once  more 
seen  the  queen.  How  lovely  she  still  was,  but  what  sadness  now 
in  her  haughty  look,  what  a  long  tale  of  woe  could  already  be 
traced  upon  her  majestic  brow !  She  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness, showed  me  that  she  was  aware  of  all  I  had  lately  suffered, 
and  again  promised  me  her  never-failing  protection. 

****** 

My  long  illness  had  obliged  me  to  land  at  Toulon,  and  I  was  but 
slowly  and  tediously  recovering,  when  a  letter  from  M.  Delorme 
informed  me  of  the  death  of  my  brother,  who  had  been  killed  in  a 
duel  at  Coblentz.  Our  excellent  solicitor  urged  me,  at  the  same 
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time,  to  ;join  him  immediately  in  Paris,  so  as  to  secure  the  inheri- 
tance which  had  now  devolved  upon  me ;  and,  with  his  assistance, 
I  succeeded  in  entering  into  possession  of  my  estates,  notwith- 
standing the  arbitrary  measures  then  decreed  and  already  in 
operation  with  respect  to  the  property  of  emigrants.  I  took,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Delorme,  all  steps  necessary  for  securing  to 
Amelie,  who  had  remained  in  Germany,  the  regular  payment  of 
her  jointure,  as  well  as  an  unlimited  credit  upon  the  whole  of  my 
fortune,  and  I  proceeded  to  Eoyaumont  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

Thanks  to  the  attachment  of  our  tenants,  and  of  the  peasantry 
around,  the  chateau  and  the  domain  had  been  preserved  from  the 
effects  of  the  revolutionary  convulsion,  and  I  found  that  they  had 
suffered  as  little  as  I  could  well  have  expected  during  the  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  I  had  last  seen  them.  I  beheld  again,  with 
an  unspeakable  feeling  of  reverence  and  affection,  the  peaceful 
abode  of  my  childhood,  the  spot  where  those  years  had  elapsed 
which,  even  to  recall  now,  was  the  greatest  rapture  that  my  mind 
could  enjoy.  When  the  faithful  steward  opened  before  me  the 
long- deserted  apartments,  I  desired  him  at  once  to  conduct  me  to 
the  little  study,  where  my  soul  had  at  first  been  awakened  to  the 
feeling  of  intellectual  life,  under  the  gentle  guidance  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Formont.  Nothing  in  that  room  was  altered,  no  one 
having  used  it  since  the  day  when  it  had  been  forsaken  by  the 
pupil  and  the  mistress,  as  they  parted  for  ever.  I  beheld  our  table, 
our  little  chairs,  our  books,  our  desks ;  I  reassembled  them  all ;  I  • 
found  a  childish  joy  in  distributing  them  around  me  as  of  yore  ; 
and  later,  when  I  had  completed  my  establishment  at  the  chateau, 
I  would  often,  in  the  long  summer  mornings,  forsake  the  state 
apartments  to  retire  alone  into  this  room.t 

There  the  recollections  which  my  imagination  recalled  would  in 
their  turn  so  forcibly  take  possession  of  my  mind,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  years  which  I  had  spent  far  from  Eoyaumont  seemed 
effaced  entirely  from  my  thoughts.  I  fancied  myself  again  in  the 
days  of  my  childhood ;  I  thought  that  I  could  again  hear  the  well- 
beloved  voice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  and  at  times  I  imagined 
that  I  could  see  even  Amelie  herself.  Yes,  I  have  there  beheld 
her  again,  not  as  I  had  last  seen  her,  in  the  splendid  apparel  of 
her  heartless  treachery,  but  as  she  was  wont  to  appear  to  me  of 
yore,  when  she  would  rush  to  meet  me,  entreat  me  to  fly  from  the 
heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  under  the  shade  of  the  woods  of  Royau- 
mont,  or  to  gather  the  varied  fiowers,  with  which  we  would  deck 
our  happy  retreat.  Thus  was  my  life  spent  in  unceasing  com- 
munion with  the  past.  I  was  reckoned,  as  I  was  aware,  both  by 
my  neighbours  and  my  servants,  to  be  scarcely  in  my  right  mind. 
But  what  were  to  me  the  judgments  of  men  ?  I  required  no  other 
occupation,  and  I  should  have  been  almost  happy  if  the  ? awful 
intelligence  from  Paris  had  not  plunged  me  into  continual  affliction. 

Every  day  since  the  death  of  the  king,  the  abyss  had  been 
widened ;  and  the  queen,  she  whom  I  had  seen  so  lovely,  so  fasci- 
nating, the  idol  of  the  past,  apd  the  hope  of  the  future,  Mario 
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Antoinette  herself  was  on  the  point  of  being  dragged  before  the 
ignoble  tribunal  which  claimed  the  right  of  judging  her  for 
1  using  reigned.  I  could  not  withstand  my  ardent  desire  of  return- 
ing to  Paris,  to  ascertain  whether,  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
I  could  make,  with  any  chance  of  success,  some  effort  for  her 
rescue. 

A  long  conversation  which  I  had  with  Delorme,  still  the  same, 
although  now  a  member  of  the  Convention,  convinced  me  of  the 
uselessness  of  any  such  attempt.  Alas  !  I  should  only  have  suc- 
ceeded in  compromising  still  more  the  unfortunate  captive.  I 
waited  in  Paris  until  the  fatal  sentence  had  been  passed,  and  then 
I  rushed  away,  so  as  to  preserve,  as  long  as  possible,  some  hope 
that  the  last  dread  crime  would  not  be  consummated.  Happy  are 
the  causes  that  have  made  such  martyrs  !  they  become  imperishable 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ! 

I  was  surprised  on  re-entering,  after  this  absence,  the  court  of 
my  chateau,  to  find  there  a  travelling  carriage.  The  steward 
informed  me  that  a  strange  lady,  having  previously  ascertained 
that  no  one  was  then  residing  at  Eoyaumont,  had  asked  permission 
to  walk  through  the  house  and  gardens.  In  former  times,  similar 
visits  had  been  very  frequent,  but  though  of  late  they  had  become 
rare,  I  had  not  altered  the  orders  which  had  always  been  given,  to 
receive  with  the  greatest  courtesy  all  strangers  who  might  express 
a  desire  to  see  the  house  or  grounds.  Having  been  assured  that 
these  orders  had  been  complied  with  in  this  instance,  and  that  the 
lady  was  inspecting  the  chateau,  I  repaired  to  the  garden.  Some 
letters  had  been  delivered  to  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  read  them  in  the 
arbour  where  Amelie  and  I  had  wept  so  often  together,  during  the 
mournful  days  which  had  preceded  our  separation.  Having  looked 
over  them  all,  I  rose  to  leave  my  favourite  seat ;  but  hardly  had  I 
withdrawn  from  it,  when  the  strange  lady  stood  before  me.  Upon 
seeing  me,  she  started  back  in  dismay ;  but  it  was  already  too  late : 
our  eyes  met,  and  I  recognised  Amelie.  Pale  as  death,  she  leant 
against  a  tree.  I  approached  to  support  her,  and  I  heard  these 
words : — 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness,  Edmond,  that  I  have  not  sought  this 
interview  :  I  had  been  assured  that  you  were  far  from  here." 

"  You  have  long  since  taught  me,  Amelie,"  replied  I  sadly, 
"  how  completely  you  have  forgotten  me." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  returned  she,  "  or  you  would  not 
speak  to  me  thus.  I  am  unworthy,  I  well  know,  to  appear  before 
you,  and  yet  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  by  yoii  entirely 
insensible  and  heartless.  God  knows  how  my  conscience  has 
avenged  you,  since  the  fatal  hour  when  we  parted." 

"  Is  ever  speak  of  the  past,  Amelie ;  it  is  irrevocable,  and  you 
were  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  your  destiny  as  you  thought  fit. 
Tell  me  rather  that  you  are  happy,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  such 
times." 

"  Happy !  "  replied  she  sadly.  "  It  is  here  alone  that  I  have 
known  happiness,  and  I  therefore  could  not  travel  through  France 
witliout  coming  to  cast  one  last  took  on  Hoyaumont,  and  bid  one 
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last  farewell  to  its  cherished  scenes.  Yet  I  solemnly  declare,  that 
I  should  never  have  approached  it  if  I  could  have  thought  that 
you  were  here/' 

Anxious  above  all  things  to  calm  the  agitation  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  our  unexpected  meeting,  I  entreated 
her  to  sit  down  by  me,  and  to  inform  me  of  all  her  plans.  Alarmed 
at  the  state  of  Germany,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  unsettled 
by  revolutionary  ideas,  and  by  the  progress  of  the  war,  she  had 
determined  to  proceed  to  England,  there  to  seek  the  most  peaceful 
refuge  which  the  world  could  then  afford,  and  such  was  her  desti- 
nation, when,  yielding  to  an  unconquerable  desire,  she  had  turned 
aside  from  her  road,  once  more  to  visit  Eoyaumont. 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  Amelie  arose  to  leave  me  ;  but 
yielding  to  my  repeated  entreaties,  she  consented  to  remain  a  few 
hours  with  me,  and  we  re-entered  the  chateau  together.  Already 
all  constraint  had  vanished  between  us.  At  each  step  we  lighted 
upon  some  remembrance  or  token  of  that  love  which  had  been  my 
very  life,  and  which  Amelie  herself  had  never  succeeded  in  en- 
tirely banishing  from  her  heart.  She  had  visited,  before  my 
arrival,  the  state  apartments,  but  she  had  not  yet  seen  the  small 
study,  the  key  of  which  I  always  myself  kept.  We  entered  it  to- 
gether, and  overcome  at  last  by  the  sight  which  she  then  beheld,  she 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  her  tears  were  succeeded  by  convulsive  sobs. 

"  You  seem  surprised,"  said  I  to  her,  "  to  see  that  everything 
here  recalls  the  past ;  what  would  you  say  could  my  whole  life 
and  soul  be  thus  laid  open  before  you  ?" 

Ere  long  she  smiled  again,  and  insensibly  our  conversation  led 
us  back  to  every  recollection  and  circumstance  of  our  past  life. 
Then  all  was  explained.  I  learned  how,  by  unsparingly  using 
their  authority  and  influence  upon  a  heart  naturally  gentle  and 
confiding,  my  father  first,  and  afterwards  my  mother-in-law,  had 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  affections  of  Amelie  from  me,  and 
in  prevailing  upon  her  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  family, 
by  marrying  my  brother. 

Yet  never  had  I  been  completely  forgotten ;  and  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  latent  preference  which  she  had  ever  cherished 
for  me,  had  so  irritated  her  husband  against  Amelie,  that,  with  the 
harshness  of  his  disposition,  he  had  cruelly  made  his  wretched  victim 
expiate  the  fatal  concession  which  had  been  wrung  from  her  by 
our  parents.  ^  All  this,  and  far  more,  I  should  have  long  since 
learned,  had  it  not  been  that  Amelie,  haying  discovered  that  her 
first  letters,  as  well  as  my  own,  were  continually  intercepted,  had 
relinquished  her  perilous  and  useless  correspondence. 

Notwithstanding  her  deep  mourning,  and  the  expression  of 
sadness  which  I  could  well  trace  in  her  soft  eyes  and  in  her 
subdued  smile,  my  sister-in-law  had  never  appeared  to  me  more 
lovely.  Scarcely  was  I  again  seated  by  her  side  in  the  enchant- 
ing solitude  of  the  chateau,  than  I  fell  at  her  feet,  and  the  whole 
tale  of  my  passion  was  poured  forth.  Night  was  drawing  on,  and 
Amelie  once  more  arose  to  leave  me  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  for 
her,  as  well  as  for  me. 
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"No!**  exclaimed  I,  "Amelie,  you  cannot  forsake  me  thus. 
You  will  stay,  my  angel,  my  life,  to  see  once  more,  with  me,  the 
sun  rise  upon  llie  turrets  of  Royaumont ;  to  stray  once  more  with 
me  in  those  woods  where  all  that  surrounded  us  first  taught  us  to 
love.  I  claim  one  day,  one  single  day,  and  if  you  then  can  leave 
me,  I  shall  well  see  that  your  heart  is  not  like  mine.'* 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  I  knocked  at  Amelie's 
door,  and  found  my  sister  quite  ready,  as  of  yore,  to  accompany 
me.  f  The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  the  October  sun  was 
shining  with  unusual  splendour. 

After  a  long  walk  we  re-entered  the  arbour  where  we  had  met 
on  the  preceding  day.  We  had  been  there  conversing  together 
for  some  minutes,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  a  gardener,  who, 
while  working  in  an  adjoining  alley,  which  had  long  been  aban- 
doned, had  picked  up  a  small  ring,  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
delivering  to  me. 

When  we  were  again  alone,  Amelie* s  eyes  no  longer  met  mine  ; 
but  her  heart  responded  to  her  lover's,  and  I  felt  the  hand  which 
I  was  grasping  trembling  within  mine  like  a  leaf  before  the 
wind. 

"  Amelie,*'  said  I,  passing  the  ring  on  the  extremity  of  the 
slender  finger  which  I  raised,  "  this  time  it  is  Heaven  itself  which 
sends  it  to  us.'* 

From  that  hour  our  souls  were  mingled,  and  the  dream  of  our 
life  was  realized. 

****** 

Eight  day^s  had  elapsed,  and  I  was  slowly  walking  with  Amelie, 
now  mine  indeed,  wnen  suddenly  she  clung  wildly  to  my  arm, 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Edmond,  they  are  coming,  they  are  coming  ! " 

"What  can  be  the  matter,  my  angel?"  said  I,  deeply 
amazed  at  the  state  of  terror  and  excitement  in  which  I  beheld 
her. 

"  You  do  not  hear  them,  then  ? "  continued  she.  "  I  was  sure 
they  would  come.  Ah  !  if  we  had  but  quitted  Royaumont  from 
the  first  day,  as  I  have  not  ceased  to  wish,  without  venturing  to 
say  so.  They  will  spare  no  one  in  France  now  that  they  have 
murdered  the  poor  queen.  Surely,  you  must  hear  them  ! " 

I  listened,  and  it  was  but  top  true.  Confused  and  appalling 
sounds  were  more  distinctly  audible ;  and  soon  the  gardener  and 
the  steward,  pale  with  terror,  rushed  forward  to  meet  us,  and 
informed  us  that  a  gang  of  miscreants  had  taken  possession  of  the 
chateau.  Recommending  Amelie  to  the  care  of  my  faithful  ser- 
vants, I  hastened  towards  the  house,  but  already  the  saloon  was 
crowded  with  a  savage  mob,  who  came,  as  they  said,  to  take  legal 
possession  of  it.  I  inquired  who  was  their  leader.  I  was  shown 
a  hall-intoxicated  wretch,  who  declared  himself  to  be  clerk  to  the 
mayor  of  a  small  neighbouring  town. 

In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  obtain  some  information  from  him  : 
the  villains  who  surrounded  him  drowned  my  voice  with  their  cries 
and  imprecations 
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I  wore,  as  usual,  the  little  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  fleur-de-lys, 
which  the  queen  had  formerly  given  to  me.  Excited  by  the 
clamours  of  his  followers,  the  clerk  attempted  to  tear  it  from  me. 
I  seized  a  pistol  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
my  feet. 

His  followers  for  a  moment  stepped  back  in  dismay ;  but  how 
could  I  struggle  alone  against  a  whole  gang  ?  My  sword  rid  me 
of  two  more  assailants ;  but  soon,  overcome  by  numbers,  I  was 
disarmed  and  fettered.  Amelie,  who  had  rushed  after  me,  in 
vain  attempted  to  calm  the  fury  of  the  ruffians.  I  was  torn  away 
and  placed  upon  a  light  cart,  which  had  conveyed  to  Royaumont 
the  clerk  and  his  principal  attendants,  and  I  was  thus  conducted 
to  Angouleme  amid  the  grossest  insults  and  the  most  shameful 
acts  of  violence.  There  I  was  interrogated  by  a  personage^who 
styled  ^himself  a  representative  of  the  people.  This  dignitary 
immediately  promised  my  head  to  my  accusers;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  dismissed  them,  than  he  approached  me  and  said — 

"  This  is  a  devilish  bad  business,  my  good  friend.  If  I  manage 
to  get  you  sent  on  to  Paris,  I  suppose  the  job  won't  be  worth  less 
than  twenty  thousand  francs  ?" 

"Never  mind  me,"  answered  I;  "but  I  promise  you  thirty 
thousand  if  you  manage  to  save  my  wife,  who  was  torn  from  me 
at  Royaumont." 

He  assured  me  that  he  would  do  his  best,  and  I  gave  him  the 
address  of  Delprme  as  a  security  for  my  faithfully  fulfilling  my 
part  in  the  stipulated  condition.  At  nightfall  I  was  led  to  a 
travelling  carriage,  and  as  I  was  entering  it,  a  young  man 
approached  me  and  whispered  in  my  ear — 
""Above  all  things  make  no  resistance  ;  the  representative  will 
not  lose  sight  of  anything  that  interests  you." 

Thus,  and  under  the  escort  of  two  armed  men,  was  I  conducted 
to  Paris,  and  deposited  at  the  Abbaye. 

Oh !  how  far  more  rigorous  did  the  prisons  of  liberty  appear  to 
me  than  the  dungeons  of  despotism  !  Everything  that  surrounded 
me  wounded  my  sight  and  my  heart ;  but  could  I  complain  ?  I 
shared  the  fate  of  all  those  whom  I  had  most  respected  and  loved ! 
I  found  in  a  corner  of  my  room  the  following  words  inscribed  in 
pencil  on  the  wall— 

"  LIBERTE   DU    MAL  :  " 
"  EGALITE   DE   MISERE  :  " 
11  FRATERNITE   DE    CAIN/' 

ITever  have  I  since  forgotten  that  faithful  motto  of  the  times. 
Still,  the  friendship  of  the  worthy  Delorme  remained  unaltered.  It 
is  true  that  he  owed  ids  fortune  to  my  family ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  any  similar  circumstance  was  then  very  rare,  and  I  had  already 
learned  that  in  revolutionary  periods  the  highest  minds  alone  are 
capable  of  the  most  ordinary  virtues.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  very 
day  after  my  arrival,  nay  excellent  friend  had  managed  to  find 
access  to  me.  I  informed  him  of  all  that  had  occurred.  He 
assured  me  that  I  need  have  no  apprehension  as  to  the  fate  of  Amelie, 
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and  that  ho  would  not  cease  to  watch  over  her  until  she  should 
have  left  the  French  soil. 

As  to  me,  Delorme  led  me  to  understand  that  I  should  probably 
be  condemned  to  death ;  but  that  his  influence,  and  that  por- 
tion of  my  fortune  which  he  had  still  in  his  hands,  would  suffice, 
he  had  every  reason  to  hope,  to  secure  my  pardon  and  safe  deli- 
verance. 

I  was  accordingly,  within  two  months,  conducted  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  There,  by  one  of  those  errors  which  were 
often  voluntary  at  that  time,  all  tne  circumstances  of  my  brother's 
life  >  were  attributed  to  me.  Thus  was  I  convicted,  not  only  of 
having  murdered  a  Republican  functionary  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  but  of  having  emigrated,  of  having  borne  arms  against 
France,  and  of  having  excited  her  enemies  against  her.  Scarcely 
was  I  allowed  to  pronounce  a  short  defence,  to  which  no  one  listened ; 
and  I  was  then  condemned  to  death  ;  but  the  faithful  Delorme  kept 
his  word,  and  on  the  following  day  I  was  free  again.  I  could  hardly 
believe  in  such  an  issue  ;  but  events  had  pressed  so  fast  upon  me, 
that  I  had  no  time  for  reflection. 

I  rushed  in  all  haste  to  my  protector's  house,  and  threw  myself 
into  his  arms ;  but  ere  I  had  thanked  him  on  my  own  account,  I 
anxiously  interrogated  him  as  to  Amelie's  fate.  He  a^ain  pro- 
tested that  I  might  rest  perfectly  satisfied  ;  that  she  had  been  at 
first  conducted,  like  me,  to  Paris,  but  that  he  had  with  his  own 
eyes  seen  t  the  order  signed  for  her  release,  and  that  she  had  been 
accompanied  as  far  as  Calais  by  a  most  trustworthy  man,  whose 
return  might  now  at  any  moment  be  expected.  I  made  every 
arrangement  to  follow  her  to  England,  and  then,  worn  out  by  so 
many  conflicting  emotions,  I  went  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  street  when  I  fell  in  with  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  hurrying  towards  the  Place  Louis  XY.  I  could 
well  guess  the  object  of  this  disorderly  procession ;  and  unable  to 
resist  the  wish  of  beholding  once,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  too  cele- 
brated gullotine,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  led  on  by  the  numbers 
which  were  pressing  more  and  more  closely  around  me.  Soon  we 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  I  was  driven  upon  the  very 
pikes  and  bayonets  of  the  sans-culottes  who  were  surrounding 
and  guarding  it.  I  made  every  effort  to  retire,  but  it  was  now 
too  late.  The  loud  stampings  of  the  tricoteuses,  who  were  sitting 
in  every  direction  upon  the  place,  and  the  boisterous  cheers  of  the 
populace,  soon  warned  me  that  the  fatal  cart  was  approaching.  It 
passed  along,  not  far  from  me  ;  and  I  could  not  behold,  without  a 
deep  feeling  of  awe,  those  victims  whose  fate  I  should  have  shared 
on  that  very  day,  had  Delorme's  friendship  been  less  active  and 
less  efficient. 

Three  men  first  sprang  upon  the  scaffold.  Their  dress,  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  indomitable  pride  of  their  bearing,  well  showed 
that  they  belonged  to  the  highest  and  most  cruelly-persecuted 
class.  I  recognised  one  among  them — it  was  my  cousin,  with 
whom  I  had  first  gone  to  sea,  and  who  had  watched  over  my  child- 
hood with  a  paternal  tenderness.  A  moment  afterwards  he  was 
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no  more,  and  a  young  woman  was  replacing  him  on  the  funereal 
ladder.  Oh!  that  figure,  that  bearing,  that  air!  But  her  eyes 
are  half  closed,  and  she  turns  aside  her  head  with  a  shudder  of 
dismay,  from  the  sight  of  the  bleeding  corpses  around  her. 

Suddenly,  at  the  approach  of  the  last  awful  moment,  she  raises 
her  head,  and  looks  around. 

Divine  justice,  thy  reign  is  ended  upon  earth !  It  was  Amelie 
herself.  One  piercing  cry, — one  cry  of  mingled  and  unspeakable 
joy,  and  love,  and  despair, — which  ran  through  my  heart  like  a 
dagger,  informed  me  that  I  had  been  recognised.  Then  the  execu- 
tioners seized  her,  dragged  her  away,  and  I  could  distinguish 
nothing  more. 

When  I  was  restored  to  my  senses,  I  was  surrounded  by  a. few 
kind-hearted  persons,  who  were  assisting  me,  and  inquiring  where 
I  resided.  I  mentioned  Delorme's  house ;  and  no  sooner  was  I 
again  there,  than  I  collected  all  my  remaining  strength  to  inform 
him  of  what  I  had  beheld.  He  positively  maintained  that  my 
eyes  must  have  deceived  me ;  that  Amelie  was  most  certainly  far 
away  from  Paris,  and  even  from  France  ;  and  soon  the  man  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  accompany  my  sister-in-law  to  Calais 
was  shown  in  to  us.  My  excellent  friend  desired  him  to  re- 
peat more  than  once  to  me  how  he  had  himself  seen  the  lady 
who  had  been  intrusted  to  him  safely  on  board  the  ship  which 
was  to  convey  her  away ;  but  I  well  felt  that  my  heart  and  my 
eyes  had  not  been  mistaken.  I  pressed  my  questions  hard  upon 
the  new-comer,  and  soon  the  faithful  Delorme  heard,  with  scarcely 
less  horror  than  myself,  that  the  person  whom  he  had  contributed 
to  save  was  short  and  dark. 

He  rushed  in  all  haste  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  there  the  whole 
fearful  mystery  was  soon  revealed.  Bought  over,  in  his  turn,  by 
a  disconsolate  and  once-powerful  family,  the  guardian  of  the 
prison  had  consented  to  liberate,  in  the  place  of  Amelie,  and  upon 
the  order  which  had  been  obtained  for  her  release,  a  young  com- 
panion of  her  captivity.  Thus  my  wretched  sister-in-law  had 
been  first  led  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  imprudent  letters  from  her  husband,  which  had 
been  found  upon  her,  condemned  to  death  for  having  conspired 
against  the  Republic  ;  then  finally  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  with  no 
further  respite  than  was  generally  allowed  after  similar  sentences. 
To  the  last  moment  she  might  still  have  been  saved,  but  the 
wretched  victim  was  as  ignorant  of  the  address  of  her  protectors 
as  they  were  themselves  of  the  fatal  error  which  was  to  cost  her 
her  life.  So  long  as  the  complete  conviction  of  my  awful  misfor- 
tune had  not  been  acquired,  my  strength  still  supported  me ;  it 
then  forsook  me,  and  I  lost,  amid  the  ravings  of  a  violent  brain- 
fever,  the  exact  recollection,  if  not  the  entire  consciousness,  of  my 
irreparable  loss. 

After  a  weary  and  painful  illness,  the  assiduous  care  of  my 
friends  recalled  me  to  life;  but  my  heart  was  broken,  and  my 
health  was  gone.  Though  my  property  had  all  been  sequestrated, 
I  felt  an  unconquerable  desire  to  return  to  Royaumont,  and  often 
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did  I  impart  this  wish  to  Delorme,  but  as  often  did  he  seek  to 
change  tne  conversation. 

At  last  I  determined  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  visit  my  estates. 
"When  informed  of  this  resolution,  my  excellent  friend  attempted 
no  longer  to  conceal  from  me  the  whole  sad  truth.  The  chateau 
had  been,  not  entirely  demolished,  but  completely  pillaged.  The 
woods  had  been  cut  down  ;  no  vestige  of  the  park  or  the  garden 
now  remained,  and  the  ploughshare  had  furrowed  the  soil  up  to 
the  very  windows,  regardless  of  one  of  the  rarest  chef-d'ceuvres 
of  Le  Notre.  Delorme  implored  me  to  spare  myself  the  afflicting 
sight  of  my  desolated  patrimony,  and  1  yielded  to  his  friendly 
voice,  in  avoiding  any  opportunity  of  contemplating  it  with  my 
own  eyes. 

I  therefore  prolonged  my  stay  in  Paris,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
made  acquaintance  with  the  young  General  Buonaparte,  who  had 
commanded  with  much  distinction  the  artillery  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon.  He  often  came  to  Delorme' s  house,  with  Barras,  Salicetti, 
and  other  friends.  He  from  the  first  showed  much  affection  for 
me  ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  communicating  to  my  soul  the 
fire  which  burned  in  his  own,  and  that  ardour  of  genius  which 
will  infallibly  lead  him  to  the  first  rank,  he  at  least  prevailed 
upon  me,  by  his  unceasing  counsels,  not  to  drag  on  upon  earth  a 
useless  existence.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  I  re-entered 
the  navy,  and  that  I  obtained  the  command  of  a  frigate,  that 
I  might  seek,  far  from  France,  that  death  which  is  ever  flying 
from  me. 
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Perchance  she  died  in  youth,  and  may  be  bowed 
By  sorrows  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weighs  upon  her  gentle  dust !— BYRON. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  incident,  as  early  one  fine  morning  I 
ascended  the  deck,  I  was  accosted  by  Royaumont,  who,  taking  mo 
to  leeward,  asked  me  if  I  recognised  the  low  blue  line  of  coast 
which  was  now  distinctly  visible. 

"  Can  it  be  England? "  exclaimed  I,  as  the  unbidden  tear  started 
into  my  eyes. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  he.  "  You  see  that  I  have  brought  you 
pretty  safe.  Now,  as  I  cannot  stay  here  long,  you  must  jump  into 
the  first  of  these  fishing-vessels  that  we  shall  come  up  with,  and 
think  no  more  of  your  friend  Royaumont." 

"  That  will  be  impossible,"  said  I.  "  The  debt  of  gratitude  that 
I  owe  you,  for  all  the  acts  of  kindness  by  which  you  have  not  only 
saved,  but  preserved  my  life,  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  long  as 
that  life  endures.  No  words  could  express  what  I  now  feel ;  but  I 
know  that  between  us  they  are  not  required,  for  we  understand 
each  other." 
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He  pressed  my  hand  affectionately,  but  silently,  and  I  proceeded 
to  prepare  for  my  departure  from  the  Cornaline. 

As  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  read  my  own  epitaph  and  to  see 
how  far  the  memory  of  the  long-lost  midshipman  might  yet  survive 
among  those  to  whom  his  heart  was  still  so  faithful,  I  determined 
upon  landing-  and  making  my  way  to^Elmswater  in  the  disguise  of 
a  common  sea-boy.  I,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  offer 
and  entreaties  of  Royaumont,  requested  his  leave  merely  to  carry 
with  me  one  sailor's  suit,  a  change  of  linen,  and  two  or  three 
guineas. 

After  standing  in  towards  the  land  during  the  whole  morning, 
we  fell  in  with  a  large  fishing-boat,  which,  never  suspecting  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  there,  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  us.  I 
nailed  her  from  the  deck,  and  soon  ascertained  that,  for  a  trifling 
sum,  she  would  wear  round  and  set  me  down  on  shore.  As 
parting  with  those  to  whom  I  am  attached,  or  with  whom  I 
have  long  associated,  has  ever  been  to  me  a  moment  of  the 
acutest  suffering,  I  hurried  over  this  farewell  as  speedily  as  I 
could.  Royaumont  affectionately  embraced  me,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country  ;  the  officers  shook  me  cordially  by  the 
hand;  the  men  gave  me  a  hearty  cheer,  and  I  sprang  into  the 
British  boat.  The  captain  once  more  waved  me,  from  the  deck, 
his  last  adieu,  and  then  resumed  his  solitary  walk,  while  the 
Cornaline  again  stood  out  to  sea. 

I  found  that  my  countrymen  were  not  grown  more  loquacious 
during  my  absence.  They  made  no  attempt  to  converse  with  me  ; 
but  this  was  well  in  accordance  with  my  own  mood,  as  I  watched 
the  noble  vessel,  to  which  I  felt  bound  by  so  many  ties,  fast  rece- 
ding in  the  offing. 

Tne  shore  was  now  close  at  hand  ;  through  the  sultry  haze  of  the 
summer  morning,  I  could  distinguish  the  white  cottages  spread 
over  the  gently-wooded  coast.  As  we  ran  nearer  and  nearer  in,  I 
remained  silent  and  motionless ;  but  when  at  length  the  heavy 
boat  was  lodged  upon  the  dry  strand,  when  springing  from  her,  I 
stepped  upon  the  glittering  beach,  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
burying  my  head  in  the  rude  shingles,  pressed  them  wildly  to 
my  lips.  Oh !  that  I  had  never  shed  any  other  tears  than  those  of 
that  nour ! 

Having  settled  with  my  conductors,  I,  for  the  first  time,  inquired 
in  what  part  of  the  coast  I  had  been  landed,  and  which  was  the 
nearest  town. 

I  was  informed  that  we  were  a  very  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Plymouth. 

"  Indeed,**  said  I,  "  then  we  cannot  be  very  far  from  Ashton." 

"  Ashton?  That  road  to  the  right  will  take  you  there  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon/' 

Unable  to  resist  the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  well-remembered 
spot,  I  determined  to  proceed  there  at  once.  0,  that  walk,  by  the 
hedge-girt  roads,  winding  among  the  blooming  gardens,  the  peace- 
ful villages,  and  the  stately  parks  of  my  native  land !  With  what 
joy  the  prodigal  child  again  trod  thy  well-beloved  shore,  happy, 
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happy  England !  That  was  indeed  a  memorable  day^  in  my  blighted 
and  iitful  existence,  redeeming-  in  its  pure  and  silent  rapture  all 
the  sufferings  of  my  five  years'  exile. 

When  I  had  walked  for  about  an  hour,  I  was  overtaken  by  a 
coach. 

"  Do  you  go  through  Ashton,"  said  I  to  the  driver. 

"  Certainly.    Be  there  in  less  than  an  hour." 

Springing  up  behind  him  I  was  borne  rapidly  along,  and,  rather 
within  the  prescribed  time,  the  coachman,  turning  round  and 
showing  me  a  distant  village,  said : 

"  There  you  are  ! — Wish  to  be  set  down  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  the  school." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  stopped.  It  was  the  exact  spot  where  I 
had  bid  farewell  to  Thornton. 

The  house,  the  grounds,  all  seemed  very  much  as  I  had  left  them. 
I  moved  slowly  up  to  the  hall  door  of  the  private  house,  but  my 
heart  beat  so  violently  that  for  a  moment  I  was  unable  to  pull  the 
bell.  At  last,  the  summons  was  given,  and  a  servant  appeared. 

*  Is  Doctor  Wentworth  at  home,  pray?"  said  I. 

*  Dr.  Wentworth?" 

'  Yes,  Dr.  Wentworth.    Is  he  at  home  ? " 
1  Don't  live  here,"  answered  the  servant,  preparing  to  close  the 
door. 

1  Well,  but  this  is  still  Ashton  School  ?"  continued  I. 
1  It  is." 

*  And  who  keeps  it  now  ?" 
'  Dr.  Mills." 

'  How  long  has  he  been  here  ?" 

1  Two  years,  I  believe." 

'  When  did  Doctor  Wentworth  leave  ?" 

'  I  can't  say;.  I  never  heard  of  him  before.  You  had  better 
inquire  about  him  in  the  town,"  replied  the  domestic,  who,  hearing 
a  bell  from  within,  was  now  very  anxious  to  retire. 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  I,  and  I  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  the 
village,  to  obtain  some  further  information  there. 

On  the  way,  not  many  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lay 
the  parish  church,  and  I  felt  irresistibly  moved  to  visit  once  more 
the  spot  where  I  had  so  often  strayed  to  escape  from  the  noisy 
precincts  of  the  school. 

The  church  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
the  summit  of  which  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
commanded.  I  soon  discerned,  behind  the  well-known  steeple,  a 
lofty  elm,  which  had  been  a  favourite  resting-place  of  Thornton 
and  myself.  I  rapidly  ascended  the  acclivity  and  reached  the  foot 
of  this  tree.  He  at  least  stood  unaltered  in  his  stately  loneliness, 
but  the  soil  around  had  been  sorely  disturbed,  for  death  had  not 
neglected  its  work  during  my  absence.  The  enclosure  of  the  rural 
cemetery,  which  formerly  had  run  at  the  foot  of  this  tree,  was  now 
carried  rather  beyond  it,  and  many  a  village  grave  was  strewed  all 
around. 

One  of  these  particularly  attracted  my  attention,    It  had  been 
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raised  at  some  expense ;  a  handsome  tomb  of  cut  stone  had  been 
erected  ;  it  had  been  enclosed  with  a  low  railing  of  ironwork,  and 
a  few  shrubs  had  been  reared  around  it,  evidently  with  great  care. 
Of  late,  however,  it  must  have  been  deserted  and  neglected,  for 
the  abandoned  plants  were  wildly  throwing  out  their  shoots,  con- 
cealing nearly  the  whole  of  the  epitaph,  which,  exposed  besides  to 
the  rude  sea  gales,  was  now  hardly  discernible.  I  read,  however, 
in  letters  more  prominent  and  less  obliterated  than  the  rest,  the 
words — Requiescat  in  pace. 

I  had  been  too  long  in  Catholic  countries  to  be  much  alarmed  by 
this  inscription.  I  stepped  over  the  low  railing,  and,  sitting  upon 
the  verdant  grave :  "  Poor  departed  being,"  murmured  I,  "  I 
shall  not,  I  trust,  disturb  thy  eternal  repose  if  I  rest  for  a  moment 
by  this  thy  still  mindful  abode." 

How  forcibly  in  that  hour  the  memory  of  the  days  that  were  no 
more  pressed  upon  my  thoughts.  There  lay  beneath  me  those 
scenes  which,  during  my  weary  years  of  sickness  and  of  exile, 
fancy  had  so  ofted  restored  to  my  view  in  their  unforgotten  loveli- 
ness. There  ^  were  the  very  fields  where  I  had  strayed  with 
Thornton  while  he  unfolded  to  my  eager  mind  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  There  was  the  glorious  ocean  which  we  claimed  already 
for  our  home,  and  on  whose  boundless  expanse  we  were  wont  to 
track  our  adventurous  career. 

But  where  was  he  at  whose  voice  the  fire  of  intelligence  and 
ambition  had  first  been  kindled  within  me ;  and  she,  that  other 
being,  for  whom  my  heart  had  beat  with  a  more  heavenly  and 
still  deeper  affection  ?  Thornton  slept  well  in  the  warrior's  early 
grave,  which  he  had  so  ardently  sought ;  but  surely  no  peril  could 
have  beset  the  smooth  path  of  Mrs.  "Wentworth's  life :  and  where 
was  she  ? 

Insensibly  my  wandering  thoughts  returned  to  the  objects  more 
immediately  around  me.  I  remarked  that  on  the  summit  of  the 
tombstone  close  to  me,  an  urn,  half  covered  by  a  veil,  had  been 
sculptured,  and  that  some  words  had  been  inscribed  there  apart 
from  the  epitaph  below.  Slowly  rising,  I  examined  this  inscrip- 
tion, which  ran  thus : — 

In  thy  long  sleep  I'll  watch  thee  as  of  yore, 
Until  life  fails,  and  then  we'll  part  no  more,— 
O  death,  thy  worst  is  done,  and  thy  next  blow 
Will  join  the  hearts  which  thou  hast  severed  now ! 

I  do  not  know  what  Thornton,  had  he  been  there,  would  have 
said  to  these  lines ;  but  as  I  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  critic,  and  as 
they  seemed  to  me^to  have  flowed  from  the  heart,  they  powerfully 
arrested  my  attention.  I  felt  curious  to  know  who  was  the  being 
so  truly  mourned  for,  and  to  whom  this  allegiance  of  the  soul  was 
thus  pledged  through  time  and  eternity.  I  carefully  parted  the 
tangled  branches  of  wild  clematis  which  had  grown  up  round  the 
tombstone,  that  I  might  discover  the  frail  memorial  which  still 
marked  the  identity  of  the  dead. 

"  God  of  Heaven,  that  name !" 
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I  sprank  back  in  an  agony  of  dismay.  t  Why  was  the  life-blood 
thus  chilled  to  my  very  heart  ?  Why  did  I  bury  my  head  in  the 
long  damp  grass  as  if  to  destroy  the  fatal  power  of  signt  ?  It  could 
not  be  her ;  so  young,  so  lovely,  so  beloved  ! 

I  again  raised  my  eyes,  and  summoning  the  utmost  energy  of 
my  will,  proceeded  to  read,  word  by  word,  the  whole  of  the  epitaph. 
It  was  but  too  true :  one  glance  had,  with  fearful  rapidity  and 
precision,  revealed  all !  The  simple  inscription  was  as  follows  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  ISABELLA  OSBORNE, 
Wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wentworth, 
Head  Master  of  Ashton  School, 
Bom  1769;  Died  1797." 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  in  an  agony  of  grief,  cursed  the 
day  that  had  brought  me  back  to  England  to  hear  this  tale.  Yet 
I  could  not,  I  would  not  believe  it.  I  appealed  to  the  pure  vault 
of  heaven,  to  the  lifeless  earth,  to  the  cola  tombstone,  against  this 
doom.  I  called  aloud  to  the  departed  spirit  itself,  as  if  it  still 
could  hear  the  voice  of  my  despair,  and  still  could  commune  with 
my  heart. 

"  Mrs.  Wentworth !  dear,  first-beloved  Isabella,  it  is  I  Rocking- 
ham  your  victim,  Edward,  your  cherished  favourite  !  Is  this  the 
welcome  that  you  have  prepared  for  your  schoolboy  lover  when  he 
is  returned  to  tell  you  of  all  his  adventures,  his  sorrows,  and  his 
perils  ?  Have  you  no  smile  to  greet  the  wanderer  home  ;  not  one 
tear  left  even  for  his  wounds  ?  See,  they  are  no  longer  the  slight 
bruises  of  his  playground  fights,  but  the  deep,  the  indelible  scars 
of  manly  and  mortal  conflict !" 

But  tne  dark  grave  was  listless  and  unmoved.  Alas !  on  the 
stream  of  life  there  is  no  ebb  and  no  return.  In  vain  we  sigh  for 
the  days  that  are  past ;  they  revisit  us  no  more. 

After  the  first  paroxysm  of  my  grief  was  over,  I  was  restored  to 
-calmer  and  more  rational  feelings.  I  could  not  but  remember 
that,  much  as  I  loved  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  much  as  I  had 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  there  were  others  in 
England  to  whom  my  heart  was  bound  by  stronger  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  duty.  Rising  at  length,  I  slowly  and  sadly  wended  my 
way  to  Ashton,  and  there,  at  the  shop  of  the  village  baker,  I 
ascertained  the  sad  particulars.  In  the  very  year  of  my  expedi- 
tion to  Teneriffe,  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  been  attacked  by  a  brain 
fever,  of  which  she  had  died,  after  a  very  few  day's  illness.  Her 
husband  had  been  so  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  that,  after  struggling 
ineffectually  against  his  grief,  he  had  resigned  the  direction  of  the 
school,  and  retired  with  Dr.  Osborne  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
country. 

I  rested  that  night  at  the  small  inn  at  Ashton,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  I  arrived  in  time  for  the 
mail,  which  was  to  convey  nie  to  the  gate  of  Elmswater  park. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

I  sleep,  but  my  hearb  waketh.  It  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  that  knocketh,  say- 
ing, Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  un defiled,  for  my  head  is  filled 
\vith  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.— CANTICLE. 

So  soon  as  from  my  exalted  seat,  immediately  behind  the 
coachman,  I  could  discern  the  lofty  woods  of  the  domain,  I 
alighted  from  the  mail,  considering  that  it  would  be  more  in 
character  to  reach  my  destination  on  foot. 

While  proceeding  along  the  well-remembered  road,  I  heard  the 
distant  sounds  of  a  carriage  fast  overtaking  me  from  behind.  It 
approached ;  I  recognised  the  yellow  barouche^  the  two  postilions 
in  blue,  the  two  outriders.  My  heart  beat  so  high  that  my  breath 
failed  !  I  was  constained  to  pause,  and  I  receded  into  the  very 
hedge  as  the  vehicle  passed  me.  I  could  distinguish  an  elderly 
man  ;  his  hair  was  very  nearly  white,  but  his  stately  bearing  was 
unaltered.  By  him  a  young  lady,  almost  a  woman  now ;  and  how 
lovely  that  face  !  In  the  front  of  the  barouche,  opposite  to  them, 
a  young  man,  pre-eminently  handsome.  I  could  well  discern  his 
features,  as,  from  the  fast- advancing  carriage,  he  fixed  upon  me 
for  a  moment  his  stern  and  haughty  glance.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  for  the  three  were  conversing,  cheerfully  together,  and  I 
could  even  overhear  the  elder  person's  laugh.  And  why  should 
they  not  be  joyful  ?  Years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  last  tear 
was  shed  which  the  early- doomed  midshipman  could  claim. 

They  have  driven  swiftly  by.    I  am  alone  again. 

The  God  of  heaven  be  praised :  all  I  most  love  are  well  and 
happy ! 

Ere  the  carriage  which  conveyed  them  was  out  of  sight,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  stop,  a  cloud  of  dust  arose,  and  I  could  see  the 
two  outriders  dismount.  I  moved  hastily  forward  to  offer  my 
assistance,  and  found  that  one  of  the  wheelers  had  fallen,  and  was 
kicking  furiously  in  his  harness.  My  brother  had  sprung  out  of 
the  barouche,  and,  with  characteristic  intrepidity,  was  attempting 
to  raise  the  affrighted  animal. 

"  Now,  look  sharp  here,  one  of  you,"  exclaimed  he  to  the  terri- 
fied attendants.  "  Cut  the  traces,  cannot  you?  What  the  d — 1 
are  you  afraid  of?" 

One  man  ventured  forward,  but  he  received  a  kick  from  the 
fallen  horse,  and  staggered  back. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Elniswater— had  we  not  better  get  down  r" 
cried  the  young  lady  from  the  carriage. 

"  Not  for  the  world.  Do  stay  quiet,"  was  the  impatient  answer. 
"  I  wish  to  God  some  one  would  but  just  cut  the  traces." 

I  now  thought  it  time  to  come  forward,  and,  with  my  long  clasp- 
knife,  soon  accomplished  the  required  operation,  not,  however, 
without  receiving  in  my  turn  a  rather  severe  kick. 
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"  Now,  young-  fellow,"  said  Elmswatcr,  "  as  you  aro  the  only 
man  here,  iust  give  me  a  hand  in  moving  this  horse  away." 

I  assisted  as  he  desired.  He  then  ordered  the  grooms  to  take 
away  the  leaders,  and  to  replace  the  fallen  horse  with  one  of  them, 
as  a  pair  would  do  perfectly  for  returning  to  the  castle. 

Lord  Arlingford  and  his  niece  now  descended  for  a  moment,  and 
approached  to  thank  me  for  my  exertions.  As  the  shades  of  evening 
v.'oro  beginning  to  darken  upon  us,  and  as  my  broad  hat  was 
drawn  over  my  eyes,  I  trusted  that  I  should  not  then  be  recognised, 
and  was  not  deceived. 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  hurt,"  said  Sophia.  "  I  heard  the  kick 
from  the  carriage." 

"  Oh !  it  is  nothing  to  signify,  ma'am,"  answered  I,  assuming 
the  tone  and  manner  which  were  most  in  character. 

"  Here,  my  man,  there  is  something  for  you,"  said  my 
father. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  much  obliged,"  replied  I,  accepting  the  guinea 
he  proffered. 

"  You  are  a  sailor,  no  doubt,"  continued  he ;  "have  you  seen 
much  service  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  have  been  knocked  about  pretty  well." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  action?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  at  St.  Vincent,  and  at  Teneriffe." 

"  Ah,  Teneriffe,  indeed?"  said  Lord  Arlingford  sadly. 

"  The  carriage  is  ready  again,  sir,  and  I  suppose  we  had  better 
move  on  now,"  here  exclaimed  Elmswater ;  and  then  in  a  lower 
tone,  he  asked  his  father  if  he  had  given  me  something. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  the  marquis.     "  Now,  Sophia." 

But  she  whom  he  thus  addressed  had  not  been  an  unconcerned 
listener  to  the  few  words  I  had  uttered,  and  was  already  in  deep 
and  earnest  conversation  with  me. 

!<  What  was  your  ship  at  Teneriffe  r" 

"  The  Sea-horse." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  Cullodcn  ?" 

"  Yes,  ina'am." 

"  Were  you  on  board  of  her  ?" 

"  N9,  ma'am." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  officer  whose  name  was  Edward- 
Lord  Edward  Ilockingham  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  believe  there  was  a  young  midshipman  of  that 
name  killed  at  Santa  Cruz." 

44  Killed!" 

"  So  they  say,  ma'am.  I  myself  saw  him  still  on  the  shore  when 
our  last  boat  put  off,  and  he  never  returned  with  the  prisoners  after 
the  exchange." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  positively  that  he  was  killed  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  have  even  heard  say  that  lie  was  only  wounded, 
and  was  saved  ;  but  I  scarcely  believe  it." 

"  Still,  you  have  heard  that  report.    Where  was  it,  and  when?" 

"  A  year  afterwards,  at  Madeira." 

"  Now  then,  Sophia,  we  really  must  be  moying,"  again  exclaimed 


Lord  Arlingford,  who  in  tlie  mean  time  had  been  inspecting,  with 
Elmswater,  the  wounded  horse. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dear  uncle,"  cried  my  cousin ;  and  then  whis- 
pering to  me,  she  said : — "  Come  up  as  soon  as  you  can  to  the 
castle.  Say  you  have  my  orders — Miss  Waldegraye's  orders — to 
speak  with  the  housekeeper,  and  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  course 
of  the  evening." 

The  party  now  resumed  their  seats,  and,  wishing  me  a  good 
night,  drove  on  towards  the  house. 

As  I  did  not  require  much  persuasion  to  act  up  to  Sophia's  in- 
junctions, I  followed  quickly  in  the  same  direction.  I  was  soon  at 
the  gate  of  the  park.  It  was  still  open,  but  an  old  man  was 
standing  by  it,  and  I  recognised  my  faithful  Richards.  To  avoid 
premature  detection,  I  hurried  by,  muttering  something  about  the 
young  lady's  orders. 

"  Ah,  you  may  go ;  all  birds  of  your  feather  are  welcome  here," 
was  the  answer ;  and  I  moved  on. 

I  ascended  the  gentle  acclivity  of  the  approach  at  a  rapid  pace  : 
my  heart  was  so  full,  that  I  feared  it  would  again  betray  me.  I 
beheld  the  stately  deer-park,  still  crowded  with  its  graceful  occu- 
pants, not  as  I  had  often  seen  it  in  the  fitful  dreams  of  my  desolate 
exile,  but  opening  before  me  in  its  real  and  living  grandeur. 
There  is  the  old  lime-avenue,  planted  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  II.  himself ;  there  are  the  gardens  ;  there — there  is  the 
house.  I  can  go  no  further.  Surely,  a  few  minutes'  delay  is  of  no 
consequence  now. 

I  again  fell  on  my  knees — I  again  and  again  pressed  my  lips  to 
the  ground.  What  was  I  to  that  cold  and  senseless  earth  ?  It 
had  no  tears  for  my  early  doom — no  fresh  smile  for  my  unlooked- 
for  return ;  and  yet  how  my  heart  clung  to  that  sacred  soil, — the 
cradle  of  all  my  feelings,  the  goal  of  all  my  hopes,— my  haven, 
my  home ! 

It  was  dark  before  I  reached  the  stable-yard,  but  I  required  no 
light  to  guide  me  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  offices  to  the 
door  of  the  housekeeper's  room.  There  I  knocked,  and  was  desired 
to  enter.  As  it  was  necessary  for  me  now  to  remove  my  hat,  I 
had,  with  a  view  of  more  effectually  disguising  myself,  tied  a  black 
silk  handkerchief  round  my  head ;  thus  concealing  my  brow  and 
one  of  my  eyes. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  the  young  man  that  Miss  Waldegrave  is 
expecting?*'  said  the  housekeeper,  as  soon  as  I  was  in  her  presence. 
"  very  well ;  sit  down  over  there  till  she  sends  for  you."  J 

I  obeyed  the  order  of  this  portly  personage,  who,  as  I  was  happy 
to  see,  was  a  new  acquisition  made  by  the  household  during  my 
absence. 

"  So  you  were  at lean  never  remember  the  name  of  the  place 

where  the  young  lord  was  killed,"  said  she  to  me,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  solemn  silence. 

"  Tenerifte,  madam.    I  was  there." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  long  way  off  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  is,  ma'am." 
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"  A  sad  thing-  that  death  was,  to  be  sure.'* 

"  Vts,  ma'am;  but  it  is  no  such  uncommon  occurrence  in  time 
of  war.  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  have  made  much  sensation  here." 

"  \Vcll,  I  don't  know.  The  first  tidings  came  just  after  I  settled 
here  from,  the  duke's.  His  lordship  was  very  sad  for  a  time,  and 
so  was  the  young  earl,  and  the  great  ball  was  put  off,  and  there 
was  mourning  allowed  to  the  upper  servants.  Still,  it  was  not,  of 
course,  as  if  it  had  been  the  young  earl  neither,  who,  thank  God, 
is  very  well." 

"  And  now,  I  suppose,  it  is  all  forgotten  ?" 

"  Forgotten  !  ah,  to  be  sure  !     Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
We  can't  be  always  a-crying  after  the  dead ;  and,  indeed,  the 
parson  says  it  would  not  be  right.     There  are  two  people  here, 
though,  who  think  sometimes  of  the  poor  boy,  as  I  believe." 
1  Indeed  !  who  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,  one  is  old  Richards,  the  sailor  ;  but  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  except  to  mind  his  gate  and  to  talk  about  the  old  sailor 
lord  who  was  an  admiral,  and  the  young  sailor  lord  who  was  to 
have  been  one." 

"  And  who  may  the  other  person  be  ?" 

My  companion  here  assumed  a  most  mysterious  and  confidential 
look,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  rejoined: — 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  as  you  are  to  see  her  pre- 
sently. It's,  as  I  believe,  Miss  Sophia  herself.  Poor  tiling,  in  my 
opinion  she  never  has  quite  got  over  the  shock  to  this  day.  My 
gracious  !  what  a  scene  it  was  to  be  sure  when  the  paper  was 
brought.  The— the  report  they  calls  it,  I  believe.  It  is  so  named 
on  account  of  the  guns  they  hre,  as  the  under-butler  explained 
to  me." 

"  And  so  Miss  Waldegrave  was  much  affected  when  the  Admi- 
ralty report  was  known  here  ? " 

"  That  you  may  say  she  was,  indeed.  She  is  not,  you  see,  like 
other  young  girls,  going  off  into  hysterics,  and  all  that.  But  she 
was  so  pale  and  altered — oh  dear  !  and  then  there  was  the  sea-side, 
and  Cheltenham,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  to  revive  her." 

"  However,  she  is  quite  recovered  now?" 

"  0,  yes ;  I  should  hope  so.  Still,  as  you'll  see,  she  is  much 
moved  at  all  that  comes  from  the  fleet,  and  always  hoping  that 
some  day  or  other  her  Qousin  may  return ;  as  if  the  dead  ever  came 
back,  except  sometimes  at  night,  and  then  not  for  long." 

"  Sometimes  at  night,  and  then  not  for  long,"  muttered  I  to 
mysejf,  as  if  there  were  something  prophetic  in  this  sentence. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  pretty-looking 
lady's-maid,  who,  upon  seeing  me,  desired  me  to  follow  her  imme- 
diately to  the  library,  where  her  young  lady  was  waiting  with  the 
intention  of  doing  me  the  honour  of  speaking  to  me. 

"  And  mind,"  added  she,  when  we  were  in  the  passage,  "that 
you  don't  presume  to  stand  too  near  her,  or  to  say  a  word  to  her, 
except  in  answer  to  what  she  says." 

Thus  admonished,  I  was  ushered  into  the  library,  which  opened 
on  ono  side,  as  I  well  remembered,  into  the  dining-room,  and  on 
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the  other  into  a  small  sitting-room  containing  a  valuable  collection 
of  engravings  and  manuscripts. 

"  That  will  do,  Jones,"  said  my  cousin  to  her  maid  as  we  entered. 
"  Just  go  into  the  print-room,  and  wait  there  until  I  call  you." 

The  library  was  lit  by  two  candles  placed  upon  a  table,  behind 
the  spot  where  I  now  stood.  I  could,  therefore,  without  exposing 
my  features  to  Sophia's  view,  clearly  distinguish  her  face,  the 
beauty  of  which  surpassed  all  my  dreams  and  expectations. 

"  I  have  felt  anxious  to  set  you  again,"  she  softly  said,  when  we 
were  alone,  "  as  you  appeared  to  me  to  have  some  information  to 
impart  with  respect  to  the  fate  of— the  officer  I  mentioned  to  you, 
and  who  was  to  me  as  a  brother. — I  think  I  understood  you  to  say, 
that  you  actually  saw  him,  during  the  landing  at  Teneriffe  r" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  I,  still  disguising  my  voice  to  the  ut- 
most. "  I  was  in  the  boat  with  Captain  Freemantle  when  he 
pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  I  heard  him  distinctly  call  to  Lord 
Edward  Rockingham,  and  insist  upon  his  coming  on  board-." 

"  And  my  cousin  refused  ?" 

"  He  was  attempting  to  remove  the  body  of  another  officer  who 
had  been  badly  wounded,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
him,  until  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  then  we  could 
see  him  no  longer." 

"  But  you  heard  at  Madeira,  a  report  that  he  had  not  been  killed  ?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am — that  is  to  say,  a  ship  came  in  from  Santa  Cruz ; 
and  her  boatswain  told  me,  one  evening,  that  there  had  been  a 
young  English  midshipman  saved,  and  he  a  lord  too,  and  that  he 
was  still  living  at  Teneriffe." 

"Still  living  in  the  island?  Did  he  tell  you  how,  and  with 
whom  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  by  your  leave,  they  say  that  a  great  Spanish  lady 
of  the  place  had  saved  his  life,  and  that  it  was  in  her  house  he  was 
established." 

A  slight  cloud  here  crossed,  for  an  instant,  Miss  Waldegrave's 
brow ;  but  she  continued  her  inquiries  in  the"  same  anxious  tone. 

"  When  had  you  this  conversation  you  mention  ?" 

"  More  than  two  years  ago,  ma'am." 

"  And  what  is  the  longest  time  that  a  vessel  might  take  coming 
from  Teneriffe  hither  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  they  could  hardly  be  more  than  three  months, 
except  some  accident  nappened." 

"  Exactly ;  but  many  accidents  might  occur,  which  might  con- 
siderably delay  the  return  home  ?" 

"  Why  yes,  ma'am  ;  the  ship  might  be  wrecked." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Sophia,  with  a  slight  shudder.  "  But  it 
might  also  be  captured  by  cruisers." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  ma'am,  and  then  a  person  might  be  taken  to  a 
very  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  have  to  work  his  way  home  as 
he  could,  afterwards." 

"  And  two  or  three  years'  delay  would  not  be  so  very  strange  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  ma'am,  to  be  sure  not.  Why,  I  knowed  a  man, 
who  was  captured  by  a  man-of-war,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
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coast  of  Portugal,  and  taken  off  all  the  way  round  the  world.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  men  will  find  their  way  back  when  there  is  an 
object." 

"  When  there  is  an  object?"  repeated  my  cousin,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  with  your  leave,  we  sailors  is  often  forgotten  at 
home.  But  sometimes  there  is  people  as  will  remember  us  in  all 
our  travels,  and  when  we  know  that,  ma'am,  why  the  whole  seas 
over  our  heads  would  not  prevent  our  coming  back  to  join  them/' 

"  W"ell»  but  should  you  not  say,  from  what  you  were  told  at 
Madeira,  as  also  from  your  own  experience  in  these  matters,  that 
we  may  still  look,  some  day,  to  hear  of  Lord  Edward's  return  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  should  indeed  say,  that  if  he  thought  there 
was  a  person  here,  as  may  be  yourself,  by  your  leave,  as  was 
anxious  to  see  him  again,  there's  nothing  could  well  prevent  his 
coming  back  from  any  distance." 


restrain  the  feelings  which  swelled  my  breast.  "  From  the  fiercest 
conflict  of  the  battle,  from  the  most  hopeless  extremity  of  ship- 
wreck, from  the  furthermost  recess  of  the  globe,  that  affection  will 
recall  and  conduct  him  hither,  or  I  know  nothing  of  a  sailor's 
heart." 

"  Who  are  you?"  cried  Sophia,  starting  back.  "Your  voice, 
your  manner,  your  language  are  entirely  altered.  As  you  wish  for 
God's  grace,  torture  me  with  no  further  doubt  and  uncertainty : 
say  all  you  know,  and  what  you  are." 

"  If  your  heart  does  not  recognise  me,  Sophia,  then  it  is  still 
more  altered  than  I  am,"  exclaimed  I,  withdrawing  the  handker- 
chief from  my  brow,  as  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms. 

From  the  deep  anxiety  which  my  cousin's  eyes  had  revealed, 
during  our  short  dialogue,  I  had  felt  some  apprehension  as  the 
moment  approached  for  casting  off  my  assumed  character,  and  I 
had  endeavoured  to  the  uttermost  to  prepare  her  for  the  intelli- 
gence I  had  to  impart.  But  the  wild  shriek  of  mingled  terror  and 
joy  which  now  burst  from  her,  surpassed  all  that  I  could  have 
anticipated,  and  appalled  me  beyond  expression.  The  cry  was 
repeated  once  and  again,  and  both  her  arms  were  cast  round  my 
neck. 

"  I  always  said  it,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  always  knew  it,  Edward, 
that  you  would  return  to  me  again !"  Our  lips  met  in  one  convul- 
sive embrace,  and  then  I  felt  the  slender  arm  gliding  from  my 
shoulder,  and  but  for  my  support,  the  graceful  form  would  have 
fallen  lifeless  to  the  floor. 

Scarcely  had  I  deposited  there  my  gentle  burden,  when  the  faith- 
ful Jones,  attracted  by  the  voice  of  her  mistress,  rushed  into  the 
room.  Great  was  her  alarm,  but  far  greater  still  was  her  indigna- 
tion at  the  sight  she  beheld. 

"  You  shocking  impudence,  you  villanous  wretch !"  screamed 
out  the  incensed  attendant.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  it  r  Get  up 
immediately,  or  I  will  tear  your  eyes  out  myself !" 
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"It  is  all  riglit,  my  dear,"  answered  I,  calmly.  "Take  care 
your  turn  does  not  come  next,  and  just  help  me  to  raise  Miss  Wal- 
degrave's  head." 

But  by  this  time,  Sophia's  beaming  eye  "was  again  open,  again 
fixed  upon  me.  Once  more  our  lips  met ;  and  then  raising  herself 
slowly,  but  with  a  matchless  grace  and  dignity, 

"  I  must  not  forget  the  others  !"  she  said,  and  she  rushed  to  the 
dining-room  door : 

"Uncle  Arlingford, — Elmswater,  joy— joy— joy  !.  He  is  come, 
he  is  safe,  he  is  here  again !  .  .  .  I  always  told  you  so,  I  always 
knew  it !  Come — come — come  !" 

"  Who  ? — what  ? — any  dear  Sophia,  have  you  lost  your  senses  r" 
answered  my  father. 

But  I  was  now  myself  within  the  dining-room,  where  he  was 
sitting  alone  with  my  brother. 

"  There  he  is,"  continued  the  breathless  Sophia.  "  It  was  he 
Tvho  cut  the  traces.  My  heart  flew  to  him  the  moment  I  saw  him  on 
the  road,  though  I  should  never  have  known  him,  he  is  grown  so 
much  taller  and — darker." 

I  was  now  locked  in  my  father's  embrace,  and  fast  fell  his  tears 
as  he  pressed  to  his  heart  his  long-lost  son. 

Elmswater 's  welcome  was  also  very  cordial,  and  both  seemed 
equally  surprised  at  my  height  and  more  manly  appearance. 

"  Who  could  have  thought  it  ? "  exclaimed  my  father  at  last. 
"  Can  this  be  Edward !  But  ^now,  I  recognise  hi'in  again.  How 
like  his  poor  mother  he  still  is,  though  his  complexion  is  bronzed 
by  foreign  skies  and  climes  ?  Do  you  know,  Elmswater,  I  think  ho 
will  be  a  match  for  you  after  all !  " 

I  was  now  again  seated  at  my  father's  table,  and  many  and 
anxious  were  the  inquiries  as  to  my  adventures  during  my  long 
absence.  The  letter  that  I  had  written  from  Teneriffe  to  my 
father,  and  another  that  I  had  despatched  from  Manilla,  never  yet 
having  been  received,  I  had  a  long  tale  to  tell  ere  I  could  give  a 
correct  outline  of  the  events  which  had  so  much  delayed  my  return 
home.  But  nothing  could  satisfy  Sophia's  longing  for  every 
circumstance  and  detail  of  my  voyages  and  life  since  we  had  Last 
met ;  and  at  each  allusion  I  was  called  upon  to  make  to  the  perils 
from  which  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  escape,  I  saw  a  slight 
shudder  creep  over  her  frame,  or  a  tear  of  sympathy  dim  the  lustre 
of  her  dark  eye. 

At  length,  it  was  my  turn  to  interrogate,  and  I  ascertained  that 
Lady  Sheerness  and  everybody  connected  with  the  family  were 
quite  well,  excepting  poor  Julie,  who  had  died  two  years  before. 

"  How  handsome  the  park  and  the  castle  are  looking,"  said  I  to 
my  father,  "  and  yet  the  rooms  appear  to  be  less  large  than  they 
were  formerly.  How  well  I  recollect  this  dining-room  and  every 
picture  in  it ;  but  let  me  see,  that  portrait  of  my  grandfather  used 
not  to  be  there  over  the  chimneypiece  :  there  was  a  Virgin  there, 
•with  her  child,  and  how  heavenly  was  the  look  she  was  casting 
upon  Him ! " 

I  here  observed  my  father  to  sigh  deeply  and  to  exchange  a 
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melancholy  glance  with  Elmswater  ;  but  Sophia  immediately  flew 
to  the  rescue. 

"  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been  moved  and  exchanged,"  said 
she  hastily  ;  "  but  you  will  see  to-morrow  how  much  improved  the 
flower-garden  is.  Uncle  Arlingford  has  given  it  up  entirely  to  me, 
and  you  must  assist  me  with  your  foreign  notions  in  carrying  out 
some  great  plans  that  I  have  been  devising.  I  suppose  that  you 
are  up  with  the  sun  now  ;  we  must  take  our  walk  before  breakfast 
every  day  while  this  fine  weather  lasts." 

Thus  we  conversed  until  long  past  midnight,  still  protracting 
the  raptures  of  that  joyful  meeting,  and  fearful,  as  it  were, 
again  to  part,  though  already  the  happy,  happy  morrow  was  at 
hand. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  spouse :  Thou  hast  ravished  my 
heart  with  one  look  of  thine  eye,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck.— CANTICLE. 

ON  the  following  day,  Elmswater,  who  was  now  in  Parliament, 
was'  obliged  to  return  to  town.  My  whole  morning  was  passed  in 
the  gardens  with  Sophia,  whose  eagerness  to  be  informed  of  all  my 
adventures  was  far  Irom  being  satisfied  by  the  account  I  had  given 
on  the  previous  night,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  both  rode  out  with 
Lord  Arlingford.  Thus  each  succeeding  hour  ^  was  passed  in  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  our  own  society,  uninterrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  any  visitor. 

I  have  always  considered  the  first  month  which  elapsed  after  niy 
return  to  Elmswater,  as  the  happiest  period  of  my  life.  All  my 
fondest  expectations,  and  even  the  unhoped-for  visions  and  longings 
of  my  ardent  imagination,  were  now  fulfilled  and  accomplished. 
I  was  not,  as  during  my  enchanted  stay  at  Orotava,  aroused  at 
times  by  a  painful  sense  of  duties  unperformed,  and  of  affections 
reclaiming  me  far  away.  All  that  I  had  desired,  all  that  I  could 
wish  for  was  now  granted,  and  my  soul  revelled  freely  in  pure  and 
unmingled  bliss.  I  have  too  often  since  repined  at  the  trials  and 
sufferings  which  it  has  been  my  fate  to  undergo ;  but  never,  even 
in  the  hapless  hours  when  I  have  cursed  the  fatal  boon  of  existence, 
never  have  I  forgotten  that  life  has  afforded  to  me  hours  of  such 
transcendant  enjoyment,  that,  though  so  transient  and  so  sadly 
fleeting,  they  were  indeed  worthy  of  being  lived  for.  Among  these, 
none  have  surpassed,  none  could  ever  surpass,  those  that  I  have 
just  recalled,  even  had  that  dream,  the  wildest  of  my  heart  in  its 
wildest  mood,  been  then  realized  by  her  who  always  has  been  the 
object  and  the  end  of  my  being. 

If  any  such  feelings  as  these  would  at  times  arise  within  me, 
they  were  in  no  way  conveyed  to  her  who  imparted  them,  by  any  act 
or  any  thought  dependent  upon  my  own  will.  On  the  first  morning 
after  iny  return  home,  when  Sophia  entered  the  room  in  all  the  un- 
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conscious  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty  I  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
sentiment  in  which  respect  and  devotion  far  overpowed  any  more 
tender  or  more  daring  impulse.  I  wondered  how  I  could  have 
found  courage,  on  the  previous  night,  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and 
to  press  her  lips  to  mine ;  and  from  that  day,  saving  in  one  future 
hour  of  surpassing  sadness,  I  never  once  attempted,  during  my 
stay  at  Elms  water,  though  she  was  ever  at  my  side,  to  call  back 
that  fast-fled  moment  of  forgetfulness. 

When  the  session  of  Parliament  and  the  London  season  were 
over,  Lady  Sheerness  and  Elmswater  arrived  at  the  castle.  Their 
presence  unavoidably  cast  some  restraint  upon  my  constant  and 
unreserved  intimacy  with  Sophia;  but  we  were  both  now  freer 
agents  than  of  yore,  and  the  deep  sympathy  which  seemed  almost 
instinctively  to  allure  our  minds  into  the  same  congenial  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits  still  led  us  into  continual  intercourse.  Sophia 
drew  remarkably  well,  and  with  much  natural  and  acquired  taste. 
In  this  art  I  was  myself  rather  proficient ;  and  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion had  the  narrative  of  my  adventures,  and  the  description  of 
the  countries  I  had  visited,  made  upon  my  cousin's  mind,  that  she 
insisted  upon  retracing  with  me,  from  some  slight  sketches  I  had 
preserved,  all  the  principal  scenes  and  events  of  my  life.  In  the 
conception  and  progress  of  this  album,  my  father  himself  took  a 
great  interest,  and  it  was  carried  out  by  Sophia  with  the  most 
unremitting  zeal. 

She  was  besides  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  as  I  was,  one 
day,  when  believing  myself  to  be  quite  alone,  imfortunately 
betrayed  into  singing  one  of  my  Spanish  ballads,  I  was  so  peremp- 
torily commanded  by  my  cousin  to  repeat  it,  and  many  others 
which  I  was  told  I  must  also  know,  that  nothing  but  implicit  sub- 
mission was  possible.  As  I  was  aware  that  no  man  who  wears  a 
sword  should  even  be  suspected  of  singing,  or  of  having  any  know- 
ledge of  music,  I  reserved  my  Spanish  airs  for  Sophia  alone ;  but 
when  positively  ordered  by  her  to  repeat  them,  I  found  a  myste- 
rious pleasure  in  the  compliance,  which  proceeded,  I  believe, 
neither  from  the  melody  itself,  nor  from  the  satisfaction  of 
obedience.  Dolores  had  well  selected  those  ballads  which  could 
best  convey  the  feelings  to  which  they  alluded,  and  I  followed  up 
to  my  utmost  the  lessons  I  had  received  from  her.  Music  is  the 
language  of"  the  soul,  as  speech  is  the  language  of  the  mind,  the 
one  imparting  what  we  feel,  as  the  other  expresses  what  we  think ; 
but  how  surpassingly  that  idiom  of  the  heart  can  render  what 
words  dare  not  utter,  and  thought  scarcely  ventures  to  conceive  ! 
f  I  had  naturally  felt,  from  the  first,  very  anxious  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely on  what  terms  Miss  Waldegrave  lived  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Lord 
Arlingford  was  beloved  and  respected  by  her  with  even  more  than 
filial  tenderness.  This  could  in  no  way  surprise  me,  as  there  was 
a  singular  charm  about  my  father,  whenever  he  endeavoured  to 
please  or  to  captivate,  and  as  the  attentions  he  bestowed  on  the 
education  and  welfare  of  his  niece  were  certainly  most  unremitting. 
With  Elmswater,  Sophia's  manner  was  perfectly  free  and  uncon- 
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strained,  and  exhibited  every  mark  of  sisterly  affection  and  con- 
fidence. This  also  appeared  to  me  very  natural ;  but  I  was  rather 
astonished  to  observe  the  total  change  which  had  occurred  in  my 
coiisin's  feelings  and  bearing  towards  Lady  Sheerness.  All  traces 
of  her  former  spirit  of  childish  insubordination  had  now  vanished, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  extreme  deference  and  attachment 
which  she  manifested  towards  our  stately  aunt. 

"  You  and  Lady  Sheerness  seems  to  me  very  great  allies  now," 
said  I  one  day  to  my  cousin,  anxious  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point 
by  her  own  testimony. 

"  We  are  indeed,"  answered  she ;  "  I  am  wiser  now  than  when 
you  were  here  last.  I  have  discovered  that  she  has  a  most  wonderful 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  and  is  the  safest  counsellor 
and  guide  that  I  could  have." 


!<  More  so  than  my  father,  do  you  think  ?" 
"  Far  more,  I  believe,  ir 


,  in  matters  with  which  it  is  most  interest- 
in  g  and  necessary  for  me  to  be  fully  conversant ;  and  this,  I  think, 
is  Lord  Aiiingford's  own  opinion." 

"  So  she  is  no  longer  harsh  and  unfair  to  you,  as  in  former 
days?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  nothing  can  exceed  her  good-nature  and  indulgence 
to  me  now,  except  of  course  those  of  your  father,  who  is  indeed 
more  than  a  father  to  me." 

"  Well,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  there  is  something  cold  and 
stern  in  Lady  Sheerness' s  manner,  in  which  I  cannot  sympathise 
more  now  than  formerly." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  We  all  have  our  faults,  and  that 
may  be  hers ;  but  I  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  stand  higher 
in  society,  and  who  exercises  greater  influence  there  than  she  does. 
This,  ever  since  I  have  come  to  years  of  reflection,  has  led  me  to 
place  great  reliance  on  her  opinion  and  advice." 

"  Is  she  still  as  fond  of  Elms  water  as  she  used  to  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  more  than  ever,  I  think,  and  so  proud  of  him  too,  which 
is  very  natural :  he  is  so  handsome,  so  noble-looking,  so  highly 

"  He  is  indeed  well  qualified  to  bear  the  titles  and  honours  of 
the  family." 

"  And  he  is  so  brave  also.     I  have  heard  that,  both  at  Eton  and 

Oxford,  he  was  reckoned  the  most  dauntless  of  all,  and  was  always 

called  upon  to  lead  in  every  rash  and  desperate  adventure.     I 

shall  never  forget  one  day  when  we  went  to  see  the  Meet  and  he 

d  us  at  the  head  of  the  field." 

Though  these  praises  were  bestowed  upon  Elmswater  in  no  other 
tone  and  with  no  other  expression  of  countenance  than  those  of  an 
tionate  sister,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  unaccountably  as  I  listened 
to  them,  and  Royaumont's  story  painfully  recurred  to  my  mind. 
Still,  while  I  most  attentively  watched  Miss  Waldegrave's  manner 
towards  myself  and  my  brother  respectively,  I  could  find  no  motive 
to  despond  or  to  repine.  Though  Sophia  evidently  looked  upon 
Elmswater  as  her  highest  authority  in  everything  connected  with 
sports,  the  stables,  and  the  household  arrangements,  there  appeared 
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to  be  no  intercourse  whatsoever  between  them  npon  the  subjects 
which  most  deeply  interested  her  mind — literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  every  species  of  romantic  conception  and  enterprize. 

"  What  I  would  give,"  did  she  frequently  say  to  me,  "  if  I  could 
sail  over  the  wide  seas  and  visit  all  those  splendid  regions  where 
you  have  been  staying.  Those  who  have  seen  England  alone  have 
but  read  the  first  page  of  that  great  book  which  is  open  before 
us." 

"  Ay,  Sophia,"  would  I  answer,  "but  it  is  not  every  one  that  can 
rest  contented  and  happy  merely  beca,use  the  sun  shines.  Your 
imagination  would  lead  you  far  from  home  ;  and  yet,  I  fear,  that 
nurtured  and  educated  as  you  have  ever  been,  the  pleasure  you 
would  derive  in  beholding  these  scenes,  would  scarcely  repay  you 
for  the  privations  and  fatigue  you  must  necessarily  undergo." 

"  I  think  they  would  a  thousand  times,  though  I  must  admit 
that,  until  I  have  tried,  I  cannot  positively  affirm  it." 

In  this  misgiving,  Miss  Waldegrave  was,  I  believe,  fully  justi- 
fied. Whether  from  her  natural  disposition,  or  from  the  effects  of 
the  great  and  almost  lavish  expenditure  with  which  her  education 
had  been  conducted,  she  certainly  had  an  extreme  taste  for  every 
species  of  luxury  and  refinement.  Indeed,  they  had  become 
almost  a  requirement  for  her  mind,  as  well  as  for  her  person  ;  and 
if  I  could  discern  a  fault  in  her  free,  noble,  and  generous  nature, 
it  was  perhaps  an  undue  regard  for  external  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  everything  more  exclusively  connected  with 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  This 
tendency  was,  of  course,  most  sedulously  cultivated,  not  only  by 
Lady  Sheerness,  but  by  the  conversation  of  Lord  Arlingford  and 
my  elder  brother,  so  that  any  less  essentially  aristocratic  senti- 
ments which  I  might  have  imbibed  during  my  travels  and  residence 
in  foreign  countries,  found  scarcely  more  sympathy  with  Sophia 
than  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

It  has  always  been  my  untaught  and  unbidden  impulse  to  protest 
against  all  exaggerated  or  prejudiced  notions,  and  to  uphold,  with 
some  warmth,  all  principles  and  feelings  which  have  appeared  to 
me  equitable  and  just.  As  I  was  one  day  alluding  to  the  singu- 
larly refined  and  generous  traits  which  I  had  observed  in  the 
character  of  some  of  the  seamen  on  board  the  Culloden,  I  was 
.  interrupted  with  some  asperity  by  Lady  Sheerness. 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  said  she,  "no  one  has  more  than  you  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  but  it  is  really  singular  how 
you  seem  to  delight  in  seeking  in  another  sphere  for  subjects  of 
admiration  and  regard.  ^  I  wish  we  could  give  you  more  taste  for 
your  own  natural  associates." 

"  I  must  own,  my  dear  aunt,  that  I  do  judge  men  as  I  find  them ; 
looking  less  to  their  circumstances  and  stations,  than  to  their 
minds  and  qualities." 

"  This  is  heresy,  indeed,"  said  Sophia,  though  evidently  more  in 
jest  than  in  earnest ;  "  we  must  cure  him  of  this  if  he  stays  some 
time  with  us." 

"  Or  rather,"  said  my  father,  "  we  will  teach  him,  that  upon  the 
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whole,  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  sentiments  will  be  found  among 
those  who  have  learned  to  cherish  them  as  a  double  duty  that  they 
owe,  the  one  to  themselves,  the  other  to  their  situation  in  life." 

"That  is  exactly  it,"  said  Sophia.  "I  really  think  there  are 
some  things  which  I  should  be  tempted  to  do,  were  I  not  restrained 
by  the  feeling  that  they  would  be  peculiarly  unbecoming  in  my 
station." 

"  But  surely,  Sophia,"  said  I,  "  we  might  tutor  our  minds  to 
respect  ourselves  fully  as  much  as  the  position  we  may  have  to 
sustain?" 

"  The  few  among  us  who  may  be  gifted  to  the  extent  of  a  Seneca 
or  a  Plato,"  answered  my  father,  "might  doubtless  adopt  with  suc- 
cess that  principle  ;  but  I  still  think  that  those  who,  by  birth,  or 
any  other  fortuitous  circumstance,  chance  to  be  peculiarly  promi- 
nent in  their  generation,  must  very  naturally  derive  a  new  and 
special  incentive  to  everything  that  is  honourable  and  great,  from 
the  very  consciousness  of  their  rank  and  of  the  additional  duties 
it  entails.  *  Noblesse  oblige,'  as  our  neighbours  used  well  to  say 
before  they  had  broken  down  every  bulwark  and  barrier  of  civi- 
lized society  :  and  that  is  a  sentiment  which  I  think  we  can  culti- 
vate and  proclaim  with  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  without  any  injury 
to  others." 

"  La  nature  humaine  oblige"  thought  I  to  myself ;  but,  secretly 
discouraged  by  receiving  no  support  from  Sophia,  I  then,  as  on 
many  similar  occasions,  suffered  the  controversy  to  drop. 

I  have  sometimes,  I  must  admit,  doubted  whether,  when  thus 
secretly  impelled  to  advocate  what  I  considered  to  be  the  more 
liberal  notions  and  principles,  I  was  inspired  wholly  by  a  regard 
for  the  generality  of  mankind,  or  whether  I  was  not  almost  un- 
consciously endeavouring  to  promote  my  own  cause  in  my  as  yet 
unacknowledged  rivalry  with  my  brother.  Alas  !  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature ;  with  what  subtlety  will  self-interest  in- 
sinuate its  influence  over  the  doctrines  we  embrace,  however 
enlarged,  or  however  exclusive,  whether  they  tend  to  further  the 
views  of  a  class  with  which  we  are  connected,  or  of  the  community 
to  whom  we  belong !  Had  I,  in  the  first  pangs  of  my  incipient 
jealousy,  apprehended  that  Sophia's  affections  might  be  fixed  upon 
a  person  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  my  inferior,  would  my  sympathies  for  the  less  favoured  orders 
of  society  have  been  equally  felt  and  proclaimed  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  a  large  party  assembled  at  Elms- 
water  for  the  assizes,  and  many  persons  eminent  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  in  the  political  world,  were  invited  to  be  my  father's 
guests  on  this  occasion.  Though  I  much  regretted  the  tranquil 
enjoyments  of  our  family  party,  I  could  not  but  be  interested  by 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  I  thus 
became  acquainted.  As  yet,  I  had  had  no  sort  of  experience  or 
knowledge  of  society,  and  my  thoughts  had  dwelt  merely  upon 
matters  connected  with  my  profession,  my  travels,  or  the  wander- 
ings of  my  own  imagination.  I  now  began  to  perceive  that  there 
were  more  things  in  this  nature  than  my  philosophy  had  ever 
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dreamed  of,  and  perplexed  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  general  discourse  turned,  I  felt  myself  strange, 
diffident,  and  as  it  were  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  and  animated 
circle  around  me. 

The  conversation  of  the  judges  and  of  the  lawyers,  the  surprising 
facility  with  which  they  wielded  the  mysterious  power  of  lan- 
guagej  the  depth  of  thought  and  of  information  which  was  revealed 
in  every  word  that  fell  from  them,  peculiarly  arrested  my 
attention.  I  then  learned  that  the  singular  and  as  yet  to  me 
unaccountable  influence  which  the  voice  of  Thornton  had  exercised 
over  my  mind  had  been  reduced  not  merely  to  an  art  but  to  an 
important  science,  in  which  great  study  could  supply  and  even 
surpass  the  original  gifts  of  nature. 

I  remember  an  evening  in  particular,  when,  in  consequence  of 
some  festive  anniversary,  several  toasts  were  given,  and  responded 
to  at  some  length.  My  father,  who  was  not  an  unpractised  speaker, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  king  in  a  short  but  dignified  address. 
The  navy  was  soon  given,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  answer.  My 
heart  beat  so  vehemently,  as  I  saw  all  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  that  I 
was  too  happy  to  escape  with  a  few  very  indifferently-delivered 
sentences.  When  the  judges  of  England  were  named,  one  of  them 
arose.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  magic  effect  of  his  deep  and 
melodious  voice,  as  he  detailed  the  duties  he  was  called  upon  and 
endeavoured  to  perform,  and  the  awful  responsibilites  which 
weighed  upon  him.  All  to  me  was  new,  all  unthought  of,  and  a 
secret  misgiving  arose  within  me,  that  I  had  been  allured  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Thornton  into  a  profession  inferior  to  more  than  one 
other  in  distinction  and  in  honour. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  subsequently 
proposed,  and  Elmswater  responded.  Doubtless  was  he  well 
prepared  for  the  occasion  both  by  former  practice  and  by  recent 
reflection ;  but  how  different  was  his  slow,  simple,  impressive 
delivery  from  the  hurried  accents  and  faltering  voice  with  which  I 
had  uttered  my  feeble  address.  I  listened  first  in  astonishment, 
then  in  admiration,  and  so  led  away  was  I  by  the  power  of  human 
speech,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  already  myself  have  answered 
otherwise  and  far  better  than  before,  had  I  been  again  called  upon 
to  make  the  attempt. 

In  the  evening,  Sophia  approached  me,  and  said  to  me,  smiling, 
"  I  hear  that  your  speech  was  not  quite  so  good  as  Elmswater's ; 
you  should  practise  a  little,  as  that  has,  I  believe,  very  much  to  da 
with  it." 

"  Yes,'*  answered  I,  rather  despondingly,  "  but  what  can  be  saicf 
of  the  navy?" 

"  What  can  be  said  of  the  navy !  Why  everything  that  is  great 
and  noble." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  I ;  "  that  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  generous 
hearts  like  yours ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  strangers  at  home, 
unconnected  with  the  tastes,  pursuits,  and,  saving  upon  some  lew 
though  momentous  occasions,  with  the  destinies  of  the  country  at 
large." 
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"  Say  not  so,**  exclaimed  my  cousin  ;  "  it  would  be  unjust  to 
England  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! " 

"  And  will  you,  Sophia,  answer  for  the  feelings  of  our  coun- 
trymen?'* 

"  No  !  Englishmen  must  here  vindicate  themselves,*'  answered 
she,  smiling.  "  I  reserve  my  advocacy  for  those  who  may  be  truly 
reckoned  ever  to  require  protection." 

"  And  for  those  you  will  answer  ?'*  said  I,  gazing  intently  into 
her  bright  and  beaming  eye. 

"  I  can,  and  will,'*  said  she,  fervently,  and  yet  with  an  expression 
so  deeply  ingenuous,  that  I  felt  brotherly  gratitude  to  be  the  only 
feeling  with  which  I  could  be  justified  in  responding  to  that  which 
inspired  her.  She  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  consolation 
she  had  thus  ministered ;  and  I  could  not  but  remark,  during  that 
evening,  and  the  subsequent  days,  that  any  person  who  addressed 
me,  after  having  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  for  some  time 
with  Miss  Waldegrave,  was  singularly  acquainted  with  my  life 
and  adventures. 

Sophia  had  not  yet  then  been  presented  at  Court,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  what  is  called  "  out,"  in  London  society.  Still 
her  perfect  self-possession  and  dignified  grace,  as  well  as  the 
modest  though  unabashed  demeanour  with  which  she  received  the 
universal  homage  she  was  born  to  exact,  were  very  remarkable  ; 
and  while  they  added  to  the  admiration  she  so  deservedly  inspired, 
they  also,  as  I  could  not  but  admit,  told  very  highly  in  favour  of 
the  assiduous  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  her  by  Lady 
Sheerness. 

One  evening,  while  the  party  was  still  assembled  at  Elmsnater, 
as  I  entered  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  I  observed  Lord 
Arlingford  in  close  and  very  friendly  conversation  with  a  new 
visitor  who  had  just  arrived.  As  I  approached,  I  heard  my  father 
say,  looking  my  way,  "  **  I  do  not  think  that  you  know  him,"  and 
then  calling  me,  he  presented  me  to  this  person,  whose  name  I 
understood  to  be  Sir  William  Thornton. 

"  This  must  be  Thornton's  brother,"  thought  I,  as  I  grasped  the 
hand  which  was  extented  to  me,  and  my  impression  was  confirmed 
by  many  observations  made  by  Sir  William  as  he  sat  by  me  at 
linner. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  brothers  ?"  said  I,  as  soon  as  we 
Vere  better  acquainted. 

"  I  have  two  now." 

"  And  had  you  not  one  killed  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  he  sadly,  "  and  a  cruel  loss  it  was 
&  us." 

"  I  knew  him  well,"  said  I,  and  none  have  mourned  for  him 
more  truly  than  I  have." 

Perceiving  that  the  subject  was  as  painful  to  my  father's  guest 
as  to  myself,  I  made  no  further  allusion  to  it,  nor,  indeed^  to  that 
profession  so  fatally  selected  for  both  by  the  enthusiastic  com- 
panion of  my  boyhood. 
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fien.  —  Be  ruled  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.-—  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 
Ben.—  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes  : 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  —  "Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more  : 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair. 
He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair  \ 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  passed  that  passing  fair  ? 
Farewell,  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


visitors  who  arrived  at  Elmswater  Castle  about  this 
time,  none  attracted  so  much  attention  and  homage  as  Lady 
Edward  Onslow,  whose  husband  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Lord 
Sheerness.  She  was  deservedly  admired  for  her  beauty  and  her 
powers  of  conversation,  and  though  her  manners  certainly  revealed 
a  full  share  of  the  levity  which  the  fashion  of  the  day  authorized, 
they  were  singularly  high-bred  and  prepossessing.  She  came 
alone,  her  husband  being  then  shooting  in  Scotland,  but  her  tem- 
porary widowhood  seemed  in  no  degree  to  weigh  upon  her  spirits, 
and  she  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  party.  When 
I  first  beheld  her  entering  the  drawing-room,  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  admirers,  I  felt  as  if  I  never  could  muster  sufficient  courage  to 
address  her.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  been  presented  to  her,  than 
I  found  something  so  natural,  so  animated,  and  so  inspiriting  in 
her  manner,  that  all  diffidence  soon  vanished,  and  I  was  far  less 
embarrassed  by  the  side  of  the  haughty  woman  of  fashion,  than 
with  the  timid  and  reserved  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Reckoning,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  as  yet  sans  consequence,  Lady 
Edward  distinguished  me  particularly  in  the  crowd  of  soupirants 
who  followed  in  her  train,  and  she  would  voluntarily  bestow  upon 
me  many  slight  marks  of  her  favour,  which  were  far  more  eagerly 
sought  by  more  conspicuous  competitors. 

"  Here  am  I,"  saicf  she,  one  evening,  "  the  only  lady  in  the  room 
without  a  flower." 

Several  gentlemen  immediately  stepped  forward,  each  offering 
the  one  he  wore  in  his  button-hole. 

Ladjr  Edward  gazed  round  with  a  look  of  the  most  tantalizing 
hesitation,  and  then  said  : 

"  The  prettiest  is  Lord  Edward  Rockingham's  ;  but  that,  it 
appears,  I  am  not  to  have." 

Mine  was,  indeed,  a  carnation  of  great  beauty,  which  Sophia 
had  herself  brought  back  from  the  flower-garden  for  me.  Though 
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I  had  at  first  certainly  given  no  sort  of  indication  of  any  wish  to 
part  with  this  flower,  I  now  saw  that,  out  of  mere  civility,  I  must 
make  the  off  ranch,  and  the  carnation  was  soon  transferred,  iirst,  to 
Lady  Edward's  hand,  and  then  to  her  slender  corsage. 

Though  flattered  hy  this  little  mark  of  distinction,  I  felt  singular 
regret,  and  something  even  kindred  to  remorse,  at  thus  disposing 
of  my  cousin's  gift.  For  some  time  I  scarcely  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Sophia,  but  later  in  the  evening  we  were  brought  together. 

"  Why,  my  poor  Edward,  you  have  lost  your  flower,"  said  she, 
and  she  immediately  gave  me  the  one  which  she  was  wearing 
exactly  where  Lady  Edward  had  placed  mine. 

There  was  something  so  affectionate  and  so  artless  in  my 
cousin's  manner,  that  it  moved  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  deeply 
vowed  never  again  to  incur  the  self-approach  to  which  I  had  just 
subjected  myself. 

I  suppose  that  my  feelings  were  not  so  well  dissembled  as  to 

escape  the  penetrating  glance  of  Lady  Edward's  blue  eye,  for,  as 

she  passed  by  me  soon  afterwards,  she  said,  with  a  very  peculiar 

'  smile  :  "  You  need  not  look  so  sad  for  your  flower  now,  as  you  have 

been  presented  with  another.'' 

" 1  shall  never  be  sad  at  anything  that  can  give  you  pleasure," 
replied  I ;  but  I  suppose  that  my  voice  was  not  as  much  in  accor- 
dance with  my  words  as  I  could  have  wished,  for  she  immediately 
said : 

"  Take  care  I  don't  put  that  pretty  sentiment  to  the  test  before 
long.  However,  for  the  present,  you  deserve  a  reward  and  not  a 
new  trial,  and  I  must  think  how  I  can  best  recompense  you." 

"  May  I  choose  this  reward  myself? "  inquired  I. 

"  Most  decidedly  not,"  answered  she,  moving  on. 

The  following  day  the  weather  was  lovely,  and  scarcely  was  the 
breakfast  over,  when  Lady  Edward  exclaimed : 

"  You  are  singular  people  at  Elmswater.  You  have  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  water  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  yet 
you  never  think  of  either  boating  or  fishing,  which  are  my  two 
favourite  amusements." 

"  We  have  boats  and  tackle  in  abundance,"  said  my  brother, 
"  but  I  really  did  not  think  that  it  would  give  you  any  pleasure  to 
use  them.  All  will  be  ready  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  if  yen 
should  like  either  to  pull  or  to  sail  to  the  island,  near  which  is  our 
best  fishing-ground." 

"By  all  means,"  answered  Lady  Edward.  "I  will  be  there  at 
the  appointed  time,  with  Sophia,  I  hope,  and  whoever  else  wishes 
to  come." 

Within  half  an  hour,  several  of  our  party  were  accordingly 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shed,  which  contained  four 
little  vessels,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  barge,  that  carried  no  canvas, 
and  two  sailing-boats,  each  constructed  to  bear  two  persons  only. 
One  of  the  latter  was  my  own  original  frigate,  now  carefully  re- 
paired and  decorated. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go  in  one  of  the  barges,  Lady  Edward  ?  " 
said  Elmswater, 
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"  Not  I,"  replied  she.  "  I  am  a  sailor's  daughter,  and  I  will  go 
in  that  little  man-of-war." 

"  That's  my  ship,"  cried  I,  in  great  joy,  jumping  into  my  frigate, 
and  already  offering  my  arm  to  my  fair  prize. 

"But  those  boats  only  hold  two  people,"  observed  Elms- 
water. 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  with  Lord  Edward,  as  in  duty  bound,"  replied 
Lady  Edward,  springing  into  the  boat.  "  And  now,  my  lord,  I 
will  steer,"  continued  she,  playfully,  "and  show  you  how." 

"  Will  you,  indeed,  teach  me  how  to  shape  my  course  ?  Of  all 
that  I  would  willingly  learn  from  you,  nothing  would  be  more 
essential." 

"  Well,  I  shall  perhaps  see  about  that  later.  In  the  mean  time, 
how  delightful  this  is,  and  how  far  we  are  shooting  before  the 
party  in  the  barge.  I  own  that  I  do  like  to  take  the  lead  wherever 
I  am,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  now  were  it  not  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  dreadful  scolding  that  you  will  get  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I,  Lady  Edward ;  who  from  ? " 

"  Why,  not  from  your  father,  at  all  events,  I  should  think,  by 
your  deep  blush.  Well,  never  mind,  cousins  soon  make  it  up.  I 
can't  \yonder  at  your  taste,  however,  I  must  own  :  Sophia  Walde- 
grave  is  certainly  a  lovely  girl,  and  if,  when  we  get  her  to  London, 
we  can  shake  her  a  little,  and  persuade  her  to  look  a  little  less 
demure,  she  will  be  very  much  admired.  Now  I  said  that  I  owed 
you  a  reward,  and  I  can  repay  you,  if  you  please,  in  a  coin  which 
is  generally,  I  must  admit,  more  freely  tendered  than  accepted. 
Shall  I  give  your  inexperience  a  little  bit  of  advice,  as  you  seemed 
te  wish  just  now  ? " 

"  I  shall  be  to  happy  to  attend  to  it,"  said  I. 

"  Then  come  close  to  me ;  take  care,  even,  that  the  waters  do  not 
hear  me,  and  hide  your  face  so  that  I  do  not  see  your  blushes 
again.  That's  right.  Now  my  advice  is,  to  be  careful  how  you 
set  your  affections  upon  Sophia  Waldegrave,  until  you  are  quite 
sure  that  she  positively  dislikes  your  brother !  Ah,  is  that  the 
way  you  blush  ?  why,  you  are  paler  than  my  pocket-hankerchief. 
Will  you  have  my  smelling-bottle,  my  j>oor  child  ? "  added  she, 
passing  her  arm  round  my  neck,  as  I  leant  forward,  almost  prostrate 
with  the  shock  I  had  received. 

' '  I  see  my  counsel  has  not  been  given  too  soon,  and  I  trust  it 
has  not  come  too  late." 

A  moment's  silence  ensued. 

"  Mind  what  I  say,  then,"  continued  my  fair  torturer  ;  "  she 
must  positively  dislike  him,  and  she  must  passionately  love  you ; 
for  if  there  is  any  sort  of  parity  in  the  feelings  that  she  entertains 
for  you  both,  the  scale  will  weigh  heavily  in  favour  of  the  elder 
brother,  and  then  woe  betide  you." 

Again  there  was  a  silent  pause,  but  it  was  longer  than  the 
former,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  break  it.  I  seized  the  fair  hand 
that  rested  upon  my  shoulder,  and  gazing  intensly  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  my  monitor,  which  now  had  assumed  the  first  serious 
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expression  I  had  ever  beheld  there,  I  muttered — "  Oh  teach  me 
how  I  should  forget  to  think." 

"  You  will  find  one  answer  in  the  very  next  line,"  replied  she 
deliberately ;  "  and  if  Shakespeare  is  an  authority  with  you,  you 
can  abide  by  Benvolio's  opinion." 

"  I  would  sooner  be  guided  by  yours,"  said  I. 

*'  Ay,  sir,  but  perhaps  I  agree  rather  with  Romeo  than  with 
his  friend,  and  think  that  other  beauties,  and  even  the  black  mask 
itself,  when  we  are  very  far  gone,  only  remind  us  the  more  of  the 
fair  face  which  they  endeavour  to  rival  or  to  disguise." 

"  The  mask  that  you  wear,"  answered  I,  "  can  remind  me  of 
nothing  save  the  priceless  heart  which,  I  trust,  it  does  not  quite 
conceal." 

"  It  is  but  a  poor  mask  if  it  cannot  do  that.  At  all  events,  we 
soon  shall  reacn  that  island,  and  you  will  soon  be  again  stand- 
ing at  your  cousin's  side.  If  then  and  there  you  can  re-assert 
that  the  sight  of  my  hapless  face  does  not  still  more  forcibly 
recall  another  of  surpassing  fairness,  perhaps  I  shall  believe  that 
my  friendly;  advice  has  not  come  too  late.  Until  then,"  continued 
my  companion,  now  withdrawing  her  arm,  "  let  us  think  merelv 
of  the  bright  sky,  and  the  lovely  blue  waters ;  I  fear  that  they  will 
be  almost  too  clear  for  fishing." 

When  we  landed,  the  preparations  for  our  sports  were  soon  made, 
but  now  the  capricious  Lady  Edward  said  she  was  tired  of  her 
lord's  society,  and  insisted  upon  going  into  one  of  the  barges, 
though  I  had  secured  the  best  tackle  for  our  boat. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  fish  appeared  to  absorb  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  every  member  of  the  party.  During  the  sport, 
I  was  several  times  engaged  in  assisting  Sophia,  who  though  very 
expert  in  catching  the  fish,  was  not  always  equal  to  the  task 
of  unhooking  them;  but  nothing  occurred  between  us,  saving  a 
smiling  inquiry  on  her  part  whether  I  had  not  found  the  morning 
very  pleasant. 

When  we  were  preparing  to  return,  Lady  Edward  exclaimed, 
"  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  home  just  as  we  came ;  it  will  give 
less  trouble  than  any  new  arrangement." 

I  was  doubtless  gazing  very  intently  into  her  face  as,  leaning 
upon  me,  she  re-entered  my  boat,  for  she  shook  her  head  with  a 
most  bewitching  smile,  and  murmured  as  if  to  herself — 

"  'Tis  the  way 
To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more.'* 

I  was  too  civil  to  assent  to  the  aptness  of  this  quotation,  though 
I  felt  it  to  be  well  applied  ;  but  taking  my  seat  by  Shakespeare's 
fair  pupil,  I  said,  when  we  were  again  at  some  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  party, — 

"  As  you  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  divination,  and  take  so 
land  an  interest  in  my  fate,  I  wish  you  would  answer,  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge,  two  questions  that  I  am  longing  to  put  to 
your' 

"  With  pleasure.    Mention  the  first," 
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"What  do  you  think  are  Elms  water's  feelings  for  Sophia?" 

"  Not  such  at  present,  I  should  say,  as  should  very  much  affect 
either  her  or  you.  And  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  stating  the 
second  inquiry,  I  will  add  that  Sophia,  who  as  yet  loves  you 
both  as  brothers,  .but  as  brothers  only,  would  be  more  likely 
now,  should  any  other  feelings  arise  in  her  heart,  to  place  them 
upon  you.  "What  is  certain,  however,  is,  that  such  feelings  must 
arise  ere  long,  either  for  you  or  for  Lord  Elniswater.  Cousins 
do  not  love  for  ever  as  brothers  and  sisters." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  those  words  of  pro- 
phetic warning,  and  now  I  well  felt  their  full  force. 

"  And  so,  my  lovely  counsellor,"  replied  I,  "  you  still  advise  me 
to  forget  Miss  Waldegrave  if  I  can  r" 

"I  do  most  decidedly,  except,  as  I  said  before,  you  can  be  sure 
that  she  actually  dislikes  Lord  Elmswater.  Remember  my  words, 
for  ere  long,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  hear  more  to  the  same 
effect,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  not  be  angry  with  the  singular 
woman  who  has  thrown  a  salutary  gloom  over  your  spirits  to- 
day." 

"  You  are  indeed  a  singular  person,  Lady  Edward.  You  speak  as 
if  always  in  jest,  and  yet  each  word  you  utter  bears  such  a  solemn 
import,  that  we  could  listen  to  you  for  ever  without  a  smile." 

"  So  I  have  been  told  before,  yet  what  is  all  rny  gift?— a  little 
experience." 

When  we  met  in  the  dining-raom  that  day,  Sophia  had  three 
flowers  in  her  hand.  She  as  usual  gave  one  to  Elmswater,  and 
then  presenting  the  other  to  me,  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice, — 

"  One  for  you,  and  one  for  Lady  Edward." 

Though  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  reproachful  in  Sophia's 
look  or  tone,  my  heart  once  more  smote  me  at  the  gentle  remon- 
strance that  was  thus  conveyed  to  me,  and  I  answered, — 

"  I  will  do  as  you  desire  me  to-day,  but  to-morrow  give  me  one 
only,  and  I  will  take  care  never  to  lose  it  again." 

The  flower  was  accordingly  offered  to  our  fascinating  guest,  and 
received  as  it  was  presented,  without  any  particular  observation.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  as  she  was  alluding  to  the  sports  of  the 
day,  which  she  said  she  had  very  much  enjoyed,  Lady  Edward 
particularly  enlarged  upon  the  pleasure  she  had  experienced  while 
running  so  far  ahead  ol  the  barge. 

"  You  would  have  gone  quicker  still,"  said  Elmswater,  "  had  you 
been  in  the  other  sailing-boat." 

"I  am  not  very  sure,"  rejoined  I,  "with  the  wind  we  had  to- 
day." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  retorted  my  brother. 

"Well,"  rejoined  I,  "I  have  tried  both  the  boats  since  my 
return,  and  I  think  that  my  old  frigate  is  the  swiftest  when  close 
upon  the  wind." 

"  We  have  tried  the  boats  fifty  times,  and  the  new  one  has 
always  beat  her  on  every  tack." 

"  Yery  well,  then  will  you  bet,  that  if  to-day's  wind  holds, 
which  I* think  very  likely  by  the  sunset  to-night,  with  a  fair  start, 
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and  a  fair  run,  I  shall  in  the  frigate  reach  the  island  sooner  than 
yon  do  in  the  new  boat  ?" 

"  Done,  for  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  as  you  please,"  answered 
my  brother. 

"  Oh,  twenty  is  all  that  I  can  afford." 

"  And  you  shall  certainly  win  them,"  exclaimed  Lady  Edward. 
"  I  will  give  my  adopted  frigate  the  whole  advantage  of  my  best 
wishes,  and  of  my  experience  too,  and  will,  if  you  choose,  again 
steer  her  to  victory. 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  I,  "  I  may  venture  to  bet  more  than  I 
am  worth." 

"No;  twenty  guineas  are  enough,"  said  Elmswater.  "Sophia 
will  come  with  me,  each  lady  shall  steer  and  choose  her  own 
colour,  and  the  bets  will  be  open  till  to-morrow  at  twelve." 

The  following  morning's  sun  arose  most  propitiously  for  the 
great  wager.  Elmswater  had  ordered  the  boats  to  be  respectively 
christened  with  the  names  of  the  two  rival  beauties.  The  Sophia 
bearing  a  red  standard,  and  the  Georgina  a  blue.  On  our  way  to 
the  shore,  Lady  Edward  approached  me,  and  observing  that  I  still 
wore  the. flower  my  cousin  nad  given  me  on  the  former  evening, 
she  said,  with  the  most  bewitching  smile, — 

"  I  suppose  that  you  will  be  very  happy  to  give  me  that  pink 
when  I  remind  you  that  I  have  none  ?" 

"  Stay  one  moment  and  I  will  get  you  a  fresh  one,  the  best 
which  our  parterres  afford." 

"  No,  thank  you.  It  is  that  very  one  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  have." 

"  This  one  !  I  am  under  a  special  vow  not  to  part  with  it." 

"  Indeed,  then  I  must  have  it !  What,  do  you  really  refuse  my 
request?" 

"  Not  exactly :  I  make  another  and  far  handsomer  proposal." 

"  To  which  I  reply  by  renewing  my  original  demand.  No  answer. 
Yery  well  then,  I  see  it  is  a  positive  refusal." 

We  were  now  close  to  the  landing- shore,  and  the  company  was 
starting  in  the  barges  so  as  to  reach  the  island  in  time  to  witness 
the  arrival,  when  the  wayward  Georgina  exclaimed, — 

"  I  have  -changed  my  mind,  Lord  Elmswater.  I  think  that  your 
boat  will  win,  and  as  I  would  rather  not  be  in  the  loser,  I  will  go 
with  you^;  that  is,  if  you  will  have  me,  and  if  Sophia  has  no 
objection." 

Elmswater  assented  with  the  greatest  empressement,  and  Sophia 
requested  her  guest  by  all  means  to  select  whichever  she  pleased. 

"  You,  I  suppose,  are  quite  indifferent  ?"  said  Lady  Edward,  with 
a  most  searching  glance. 

"  I  think  it  but  natural  and  right  that  here  you  should  have  the 
choice,"  answered  my  cousin,  in  a  tone  which  forbade  the  renewal 
of  any  similar  questions. 

"  I  trust,  Sophia,  you  will  not  regret  this  change,"  said  I,  when 
seated  by  her  side  in  the  boat. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not,"  answered  she,  looking  steadfastly  at  me. 

"  You  say  this,  Sophia,  as  if  you  had  some  doubts." 
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"  I  have  indeed,  Edward ;  and  are  they  not  somewhat  justified?" 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  knew  what  has  just  occurred 
between  Lady  Edward  and  me." 

"  How  she  asked  you  for  that  flower,  which  you  refused,  and 
how,  upon  that,  she  threw  you  over,  and  went  with  Elmswater  ? " 

"  Then  you  must  have  heard  our  conversation/'  exclaimed  I,  in 
great  astonishment. 

"  I — not  a  word  of  it ;  nor  do  I  always  require  to  hear  what  is 
said,  to  know  what  is  going  on.  However,  I  am  glad  that  you 
should  he  on  your  guard  with  Lady  Edward,  for  I  believe  her  to 
be  a  very  dangerous  friend  for  you." 

"  Indeed,  Sophia." 

"  I  do  ;  and  when  you  have  seen  as  much  of  her  as  I  have,  you 
•will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me." 

"  Well,  though  her  society  be  so  perilous,  the  danger  can  be 
easily  avoided,  as  one  look  from  you  will  always  bring  me  back  to 
your  side." 

"  At  present,  perhaps,  Edward,  but  this  may  not  always  endure, 
for  sisterly  affection,  though  not  less  vigilant  than  any  other,  has 
little  to  offer  saving  itself.  And  now  that  I  have  said  my  word  of 
admonition,  let  us  give  our  utmost  attention  to  the  race.  I  am  as 
determined  to  win,  if  possible,  as  Lady  Edward  can  be  herself,  and 
you  certainly  must  not  lose  it  for  my  company.  I  am  afraid  they 
are  rather  ahead  of  us." 

"  They  are,  indeed,  for  the  breeze  has  freshened  and  veered  a 
little,  and  with  a  side  wind  they  have  the  advantage." 

"  Well,  but  we  might  have  more  sail,  might  not  we?  the  other 
day,  with  Elmswater,  the  side  of  the  boat  was  close  upon  the 
water." 

"  Ay,  Sophia,  but  we  sailors  are  more  cautious  than  landsmen, 
for  we  know  the  danger  of  these  little  expeditions." 

"  And  you  are  afraid  of  being  wrecked  again  ? " 

"  Not  afraid,  I  hope,  for  I  trust  I  could  save  you ;  yet  I  would 
rather  not  try  the  experiment." 

"  But,  I  have  not  the  least  objection,"  said  my  high- spirited 
cousin.  "  See,  see,  Edward,  they  are  really  starting  ahead  of  us ; 
we  should  go  quicker  if  you  tightened  that  rope  a  little :  Elmswater 
always  fastens  it  here." 

"  Ay,  but  I  don't  much  approve  of  fastening  the  sheet,  though  I 
l  tighten  it  a  little,  as  you  say,  if  you  are  not  afraid." 
That's  right,  Edward ;  a  little  more,  a  little  more  again  :  we 
are  heading  them  now,  but  what  is  the  matter  with  that  other  sail 
there  ? " 

"  Ay,  there  is  something  wrong  in  that  jib.  Can  you  hold  this 
sheet  just  while  I  step  forward." 

"  I  will  try.  No,  it  is  too  much  for  my  strength ;  do  pray  fasten 
it  for  a  moment.  Never  mind  the  danger  :  they  are  again  closing 
upon  us." 

As  our  lee  gunwale  was  now  cutting  the  very  water's  edge,  I  felt 
much  disinclined  to  secure  the  sheet.  There  being  no  option, 
Jiowever,  I  complied  with  Sophia's  wish,  and  then  sprang  hastily 
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forward  to  re-adjust  the  jib.  Just  then,  as  ill-fortune  would  have 
it,  a  sudden  ^ust  swept t  over  the  lake,  our  canvas  groaned  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  a  loud  shriek  from  my  cousin 
announced  to  me  that  my  misgivings  were  confirmed.  We  were 
both  now  plunged  into  deep  water,  with  the  boat  beating  over  our 
heads.  My  first  endeavour  was  to  secure  the  slender  form  of 
Sophia ;  my  second  to  withdraw  her  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  ill-starred  little  vessel. 

"  Cling  tight  to  me,  my  angel,  my  life ! "  cried  I.  "  Place 
both  arms  round  my  neck,  and  leave  mine  free.  That  is  right ; 
we  shall  do  very  well  so." 

I^npw  succeeded  in  again  reaching  the  prostrate  boat,  and  clam- 
bering upon  the  keel  with  my  gentle  burden,  soon  placed  her  there, 
by  my  side,  in  comparative  safety. 

"  How  brave  you  have  been,  my  fearless  Sophia  ! "  exclaimed  I. 
"  Had  you  clasped  my  arms,  we  both  should  have  been  lost. 
Thank  God !  there  is  no  real  danger  now." 

"  There  is  no  peril  by  you,  Edward,"  replied  she ;  "  there  is 
something  in  your  look  which  drives  back  danger  itself." 

By  this  time  Elmswater,  who,  on  seeing  the  accident,  had  imme- 
diately tacked,  was  close  alongside  of  us,  while  Lady  Edward, 
pale  with  terror,  inquired  how  we  were  ? 

"  Well,  you  have  made  a  precious  mess  of  it,  Edward ! "  said  my 
brother. 

"  It  is  all  my  fault,"  cried  Sophia ;  "  I  would  not  listen  to  his 
advice.  But  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?" 

"  I  see  but  one  thing,"  said  I.  "  You  had  better  haul  down 
your  sail,  Elmswater ;  we  will  put  the  two  ladies  into  your  boat, 
and  you  can  jump  with  me  upon  this  keel,  until  the  barge,  which  I 
perceive  is  now  shoving  off  from  the  island,  can  pick  us  all  up. 
Come  along,  and  mind  you  don't  wet  yourself." 

"  How  do  you  feel,  my  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Edward  to  Sophia,  as 
she  was  sitting  by  her  side  in  Elmswater's  boat.  "  I  wonder  you 
are  not  dead  with  the  mere  fright." 

"  Why,  it  certainly  is  a  more  awful  moment  than  I  thought, 
when  the  waters  close  and  grow  dark  over  our  head.  I  fancied  my 
whole  life  was  flitting  before  me  in  that  single  moment,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  what  I  experienced,  when  I  felt  the  firm  grasp  of 
Edward's  arm  round  my  waist,  raising  me  again  to  the  bright 
surface." 

"  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  most  delightful  sensation,"  said 
Lady  Edward,  while  her  usual  smile  again  played  around  her  lips. 

"  Well,  but  who  has  won?"  exclaimed  the  undaunted  Sophia. 
"  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  race." 

"  Not  for  the  world ! "  cried  I.  "  We  have  already  been  trifling 
with  danger  quite  enough.  I  will  pay  my  forfeit,  if  necessary. 
But  Sophia  must  immediately  return  to  the  castle  and  change  her 
clothes."  f 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Edward,  though  I  am  not  at  all  cold." 

"  And  as  to  the  wager,"  rejoined  my  brother,  "  it  must  be  a 
brawn  det." 

K  2 
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Thus  ended  our  nautical  adventures  at  Elmswater,  and  two  days 
afterwards  our  party  broke  up.  As  I  approached  Lady  Edward  to 
take  leave  of  her,  she  drew  me  aside  for  a  moment,  and  with  a 
smile  of  deep  meaning,  said  : — 

"  You  have  adopted,  I  see,  the  views  of  Romeo,  and  not  of 
Benvolio.  This  is  rather  what  I  foresaw,  if  you  will  remember, 
even  before  you  had  taught  Sophia  Waldegrave,  in  such  an  im- 
pressive manner,  the  effect  produced  by  your  arm  around  her 
waist.  Still  do  not  forget  that  Benvolio,  doubtless,  passed  many 
joyous  years  after  llomeo  had  been  laid  in  his  early  grave." 

"  Ay,  Lady  Edward ;  but  who  has  ever  inquired  as  to  his  fate, 
while  llomeo' s  end  will  be  the  eternal  theme  of  all  poets,  and  for 
ever  our  noblest  and  most  exalted  example." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Then  farewell,  my  Romeo.  Beware  of  the  journey 
to  Mantua,  and  the  cemetery  of  the  Capulets." 

These  words  were  apparently  spoken  but  in  jest,  and  yet  they 
re-echoed  so  fearfully  upon  my  heart,  that  when  I  pressed  her 
extended  hand,  Lady  Edward  started  back  and  said : 

"  Why,  you  have  changed  the  play ;  this  is  no  longer  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  but  Don  Juan." 

Thus  we  parted,  and  we  have  never  since  met. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.  For  lo  !  the  winter  is  passed,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  season  of  the 
singing- birds  is  come.— -CANTICLE. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  pleasures  and  sports  of  Elmswater,  I  had  not 
forgotten  my  profession,  and  having,  through  my  father's  interest 
obtained  permission  to  pass  my  examination  at  once,  I  now  pro- 
ceeded for  that  purpose  to  Portsmouth.  Though  I  had  not  served, 
properly  speaking,  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  navy,  the  expe- 
ence  and  information  I  had  acquired  on  board  the  Cornaline,  still 
more  than  on  the  Culloden,  had  fully  prepared  me  for  this  ordeal, 
and  I  went  through  it  with  some  eclat. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  to  the  castle,  my  father  summoned 
me  into  his  study  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  showing  me  a  letter, 
which  he  had  just  received  from  Portsmouth,  and  which  spoke, 
in  high  terms  of  my  proficiency. 

"  I  am  very  happy,  indeed,  Edward,  that  you  have  deserved  so 
flattering  a  testimonial,"  said  he  to  me ;  "  and  now  let  me  ask  you, 
if  it  is  your  intention  to  follow  lip  your  profession  actively  ? " 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well  then,  do  not  you  believe  that  you  should  soon  think  of 
going  to  sea  again  ? " 

"  Why  yes,"  answered  I ;  "  but  except  you  judge  otherwise,  I 
do  not  see  any  immediate  hurry.  I  have  not  yet  been  four  months 
here." 
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"  That  is  very  true ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  remember, 
that  though  so  long-  away  from  us,  you  have,  in  fact,  only  seen 
one  year's  service." 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  my  father's  suggestions, 
yet  some  instinct  secretly  warned  me,  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
made  them  at  that  moment  had  he  not  some  other  object  in  view 
than  my  professional  advancement.  I  endeavoured  to  show  no 
indication  of  this  misgiving,  but  it  did  not  appear  entirely  to 
escape  my  father's  observation,  for,  after  a  moment's  silence,  ho 
resumed : 

"  I  am  speaking  to  you,  of  course,  Edward,  principally  for  your 
own  sake,  and  in  your  own  interest.  You  shall  never  hear  from 
me  any  opinion  or  any  advice,  expressed  or  offered  in  any  other 
spirit.  You  will  understand  me,  however,  if  I  add,  that  there  are 
other  motives  which  might  render  it  desirable  that  you  should 
not,  under  present  circumstances,  prolong  too  much  your  stay  at 
Elmswater." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  rather  haughtilv.  "  Then,  if  you  think  so, 
the  sooner  I  leave  it  the  better,  for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  an 
unwelcome  and  unbidden  guest  anywhere." 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Edward ;  and  if  you  doubt  my 
affection  for  you,  you  are  unjust  to  me,  and  to  yourself.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  had  a  moment  of  more  surpassing  happiness  than 
that  in  which  you  were  restored  me.  I  love  and  admire  your  noble 
and  generous  disposition,  and  my  fondest  hope  is,  that,  in  later 
years,  we  shall  both  be  very  much  together.  The  present  however 
is  a  very  critical  moment  for  the  destiny  of  our  family,  as  for  your 
own  ;  and  I,  as  well  as  you,  have  much  to  consider  and  to  provide 
for.  Do  you  understand  me  now,  or  shall  I  speak  more  openly  and 
more  fully  upon  the  matter  ? " 

"  I  would  much  wish  to  hear  all  that  you  may  be  willing  to 
impart  upon  this  subject." 

"  Then  sit  down,  Edward,  and  I  will  enter  upon  it  freely. 
There  is  a  growing  attachment  arising  between  you  and  Sophia, 
stronger  on  your  part  as  yet  than  on  hers,  but  still  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  require,  even  now,  serious  consideration.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  yet  completely  ascertained  or  analyzed  your  own 
feelings.  However,  you  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  aware  of  the 
point  to  which  such  affections  tend ;  now,  allow  me  to  ask  you, 
have  you  ever  seriously  thought  of  being  some  day  united  to  your 
cousin  ? " 

"  I,  my  dear  father?"  replied  I,  much  embarrassed  at  this  home 
question ;  "  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is 
much  time  lost  as  yet. ' 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  neither  too  late  nor  too  soon  for  me  to  say 
that  I  should  most  truly  deplore  any  such  conception,  and  should 
indeed  think  myself  justified  in  throwing  every  obstacle  I  could  in 
the  way  of  its  fulfilment.  That  you  may  completelv  understand 
the  grounds  of  this  very  decided  opinion,  perhaps  I  had  better 
state  them  to  you  summarily ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  deep 
interest  you  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  family,  I  feel  satisfied  that 
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you  will  assent  to  them.  Do  you.  remember,  Edward,  that  on  the 
very  evening  of  your  return  home,  you  were  much  struck  at  miss- 
ing one  of  the  noblest  master-pieces  of  our  hereditary  collection  ? 
It  is  not  the  only  one  which  is  no  longer  here,  and  I  suppose  you 
have  guessed  the  motive." 

"  I  have  hardly  ventured  to  inquire,  seeing,  from  my  first  un- 
guarded observation,  that  the  subject  was  painful." 

"  Painful,  indeed,  to  those  who  feel  as  I  do.  What  motive  do 
you  think,  Edward,  saving  utter  necessity  and  real  distress,  could 
have  induced  me  to  make  these  heart-rending  sacrifices  r" 

"  Distress!"  said  I,  in  the  greatest  astonishment.  "  Why, 
everything  at  Elmswater  seems  conducted  on  the  same  scale  as  for- 
merly ! " 

"  Perhaps  so,  to  your  unpractised  eye,  Edward ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  policy  with  me,  as  well  as  of  inclination,  not  to  let  the 
world  into  the  secrets  which  my  creditors  and  my  children  alone 
must  know :  but  the  times  have  been  very  hard  indeed  upon  me. 
Two  years  ago,  as  you  may  have  heard,  Lloyd,  who  had  been  our 
banker  for  more  than  forty  years,  broke  with  a  large  sum  of  mine 
in  his  hands.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  of  a^e,  the 
Cressinghams  come  forward  and  contest  the  county  ;  and  there  is 
a  mint  of  money  which  must  go  to  secure  Elmswater' s  return, 
besides  my  old  suit  in  chancery  with  the  Worcestershire  R-ocking- 
hams,  which  is  farther  than  ever  from  being  settled.  I  might 
have  expected,  from  my  former  services,  to  receive  some  office 
under  the  Crown,  which  would  at  least  have  enabled  me  to  close 
my  establishment  here  for  a  time ;  but  there  is  Pitt,  who  chooses 
to  pass  such  a  slight  upon  me,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
serve  as  Ions-  as  he  is  there.  Why  should  I  dissemble  the  fact 
from  you,  Edward  ?  Ruin  stares  me  in  the  face ;  if  you  will,  not 
that  ruin  which  will  actually  drive  us  to  the  workhouse,  but  that 
which  may  very  well  send  more  than  one  generation  broken- 
hearted to  an  early  grave." 

I  could  not  but  be  much  moved  at  the  tone  of  deep  despondency 
with  which  my  father  revealed  this  painful  intelligence, 

"  This  is  sad,  indeed,"  exclaimed! ;  "  but  surely,  something  can 
be  done  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  ?" 

"  That  is  the  object  of  all  my  endeavours,"  answered  my  father. 
"  As  to  Elmswater,  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  I  trust,  my  dear  Edward,  that  I  shall  have  as  much  to 
say  of  yours.  Our  principal  difficulties  consist  in  our  mortgage 
debts,  which  amount  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  making  at  the  present  rate  an  annual  sum  of  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  pounds,  which  must  be  forthcoming  in  bank- 
notes to  the  day  before  I  can  defray  a  single  shilling  of  our 
expenses  here.  Could  this  sum  be  paid  off,  the  scale  would  turn 
considerably  in  our  favour,  and  thus  the  fortune  of  the  family 
might  yet  be  completely  redeemed." 

'  It  is  a  very  large  sum,v  said  I,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  Edward,  but  Sophia  Waldegrave's  fortune,  after  so  long 
a  minority,  will  very  nearly  come  up  to  that  amount  by  the  time 
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When  I  left  my  father's  study,  after  this  interview,  my  faculties 
were  in  a  state  of  absolute  prostration,  from  which  they  did  not 
recover  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  more  I  brooded  over 
this  fatal  dialogue,  the  more  momentous  its  import  appeared  to  me 
for  all  my  future  destiny ;  and  although  nothing  could  be  more 
guarded  than  the  language  in  which  Lord  Arlingford  had  stated 
what  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  declare,  I  could  not  disguise 
from  myself  what  was  the  real  substance  of  his  communication. 
I  was  the  obstacle,  as  I  was  to  be  the  victim ;  my  happiness  and 
the  interest  of  the  family  were  in  conflict,  and  so  decidedly  was 
the  preference  given  to  the  latter,  that  already  my  very  absence 
from  Elmswater  was  desired. 

As  I  sat  that  evening  in  deep  dejection  by  the  stately  mantel- 
piece of  that  noble  dining-room,  which  four  short  months  before  I 
had  re-entered  in  such  joyous  exultation,  I  reflected  on  the  many 
perils  and  difficulties  through  which  the  hope  of  being  seated  there 
once  more  could  alone  have  sustained  me  on  my  adventurous 
course.  I  thought  of  the  dark  night,  when  I  had  raised  the  sword 
•which  fell  from  the  shattered  arm  of  Nelson,  and  of  the  still 
darker  day,  when  on  the  yard-arm  of  the  Cornaline,  I  had  mea- 
sured my  strength  with  the  fury  of  the  tormenta.  I  thought  of 
my  hopeless  shipwreck,  of  my  agonizing  wounds,  of  my  weary 
circumnavigation. 

"  And  this  is  that  life,"  said  I,  "  for  which  youth,  in  its  reckless 
ignorance,  has  struggled  so  wildly  !  Scarcely  do  the  months 
which  I  have  passed  at  Elmswater  number  the  years  I  have  spent 
in  unceasing  toil  to  reach  it  once  more,  in  honour  and  in  credit, 
and  already  I  am  told,  by  my  father  himself,  that  my  place  is  no 
longer  here ! " 

"  How  sad  you  have  been  the  whole  evening ! "  said  Sophia  to 
me,  as  we  retired  to  rest.  "Has  anything  occurred  which  has 
given  you  pain,  and  for  which  I  cannot  comfort  you  ? " 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  but  my  heart  was  too  full  for 
utterance  at  that  moment,  and  she  said  no  more. 

On  the  following  day,  I  observed,  from  my  .window,  that  Sophia 
was  engaged  in  a  very  long  and  animated  conversation  with  my 
father,  as  they  walked  together  in  the  pleasure-grounds  before  the 
house.  Lord  Arlingford' s  manner  seemed  more  serious  than  it 
usually  was  in  the  company  of  his  niece  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
discern  from  Sophia's  countenance  and  bearing,  the  subject  must 
have  been  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest  to  her.  During  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  she  appeared  to  avoid  me,  and  she  more  than 
once  retired  to  her  solitary  room.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
we  were  accidently  brought  together.  I  seized  her  hand,  and  as 
our  eyes  met  in  one  look  of  intense  and  mutual  sympathy : 
tl  Sophia,"  said  I,  "  you  look  pale  and  sad.  Will  you  come  for  an 
hour  on  the  lake  ? " 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  she,  and  we  moved  on  together,  each 
walking  in  silent  and  gloomy  abstraction.  When  we  had  been  for 
some  time  seated  in  our  swift- sailing  bark,  with  nothing  around  us 
but  the  listless  sky  and  the  heedless  water,  I  could  no  further 
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resist  entering  upon  the  subject  which  evidently  engrossed  all  our 
thoughts,  and  I  said  : 

"  You  had  this  morning,  Sophia,  a  long,  and  apparently  very 
interesting  conversation  with  Lord  Arlingford  ? " 

"  Yes,  Edward,"  answered  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  nearly  as 
long  as  was  yours  yesterday." 

"  My  father's  last  injunction  to  me  was  to  consider  all  that  he 
had  said  as  strictly  private.  Perhaps  he  addressed  a  similar 
request  to  you." 

"  No,  Edward,  he  did  not ;  nor,  indeed,  would  I  have  promised 
absolute  compliance  upon  that  point.  I  am,  therefore,  quite  free 
to  say  that  you  were  the  principal  subject  of  our  discourse." 

"I  feared  as  much,  Sophia,  and  my  father  mentioned  to  you, 
doubtless,  his  opinion  as  to  my  stay  here." 

"He  did." 

"  And  you  answered " 

"  That  I  thought  you  were  the  best  judge  upon  this  matter." 

"And  what  opinion  would  you  recommend  me  to  entertain? 
Shall  I  continue  in  my  profession,  or  retire  and  try  some  other 
trade  ? " 

"  Retire  from  the  navy,  Edward !  now — at  your  age  ?  with  your 

E respects  ?  I  should  never  forgive  you  were  you  to  take  such  a 
ital  step !  " 

"  Well,  but  if  I  am  to  follow  up  my  profession,  Sophia,  then  my 
father  is  not  so  wrong,  and  we  must  soon  be  again  separated." 

My  cousin  sighed  deeply,  but  remained  silent.  "  When  last  we 
parted,  Sophia,"  continued  I,  "  some  few  words  fell  from  you 
which  have  ever  remained  engraven  on  my  heart.  Will  you 
repeat  them  when  the  sad  hour  again  returns  ? " 

"  Edward,"  answered  she,  as  a  deep  blush  spread  over  her  pale 
cheek,  "  when  we  last  parted  we  were  both  children,  and  spoke  as 
such.  Our  words  are  more  serious  now,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
said." 

"  I,  Sophia,  can  now  repeat,  in  deep  and  solemn  earnest,  all  that 
I  then  uttered  in  childish  ignorance.  I  fear  that  is  no  longer  so 
with  you." 

Sophia  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  resumed : 

"  What  I  feel  for  you,  Edward,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  and  that 
not  long  since,  in  a  manner  that  might  render  words  needless. 
But  if  we  are  too  old  now  to  talk  lightly  of  these  matters,  we  are 
too  young  yet  to  speak  of  them  seriously.  Let  us  mutually  trust 
to  our  feelings,  and  abide  by  them.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  go 
further  at  present,  without  giving  much  pain  to  others,  and 
perhaps  preparing  much  misery  for  ourselves.  ' 

"  I  see  then,  Sophia,  that  my  father  has  mentioned  to  you  other 
matters  than  my  professional  duties." 

"  He  has,"  said  my  cousin,  as  the  blush  again  mantled  her 
cheek.  "  he  has  alluded  to  a  subject  which  is,  and  must  remain  for 
some  time  yet  far  from  my  thoughts.  God  knows  I  shall  ever  be 
but  too  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  either  to  my  feelings  or  to  my 
duty.  But  situated  as  I  am,  as  I  most  unfortunately  am,  I  cannot 
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but  see  that  more  than  my  own  happiness  depends  upon  the  choice 
I  must  some  day  make.  I  have  shown  you  already,  Edward,  far 
more  I  fear  than  was  becoming,  what  is  my  more  than  sister's 
affection  for  you.  What  are  my  love,  my  gratitude,  my  deference 
for  your  father,  I  trust  my  conduct  will  also  ever  manifest,  or  I 
should  be  ungrateful  indeed.  We  have  both,  Edward,  a  dread 
ordeal  to  go  through,  in  which  we  shall  need  far  more  experience 
than  either  can  possess  at  present.  To  precipitate  nothing  is  all 
that  I  have  promised  your  father;  but  what  I  have  promised  I 
will  faithfully  perform.  You  seem  saddened  at  what  I  say 
Edward,  yet  is  it  not  true,  is  it  not  unanswerable  ? " 

"  It  is  far  too  judicious,  Sophia,  for  such  love  as  mine  either 
to  utter  or  to  comprehend." 

"Then  mistrust  your  love  and  trust  to  mine,  Edward.  Nay, 
but  you  need  not  throw  aside  my  hand  so  roughly.  My  own 
Edward,  what  would  you  have  me  say  ? " 

"Merely  what  you  have  already  said,  when  your  heart  had  not 
as  yet  learnt  to  reason  so  accurately.  You  weep,  Sophia  ? " 

"  And  why  should  not  I  ?  I  could  bear  all,  saving  such  injustice 
from  you.  Alas,  Edward!  could  we  have  forseen  this  day,  how 
gladly  would  not  we  have  called  upon  those  dark  waters,  from 
which  you  rescued  me,  to  close  over  our  heads,  and  enshroud  ever- 
more our  unsullied  union  ! ' 

"  Yes,  for  ever,  my  noble  Sophia,"  exclaimed  I,  falling  at  her 
feet,  "  for  ever  united,  but  not  in  death.  Life  is  open  before  us, 
and  you  are  now  a  free  agent.  Say  that  you  are  mine,  as  but  now 
you  called  me  yours,  and  this  arm,  which  here — even  here,  has  torn 
you  from  the  grasp  of  Azrael,  will  defend  you  through  life  against 
the  whole  world." 

"  Alas !  if  you  are  speaking  seriously  now,"  answered  my  cousin, 
"  to  what  do  your  wishes  tend  ?  Do  you  think  that  I,  Edward, 
with  my  education  and  my  station,  would  consent  clandestinely  to 
pledge  my  faith,  and  to  escape  from  this  abode  of  unfailing  kind- 
ness, as  a  school-girl  from  her  boarding-house  ?  No,  Edward,  the 
daughters  of  ^  England  are  not  thus  won,  when  they  respect  them- 
selves and  wish  to  be  respected  by  others." 

"  I  see  well  how  it  is,  Sophia,  and  if  you  can  say  no  more  than 
that,  while  I  am  seated  at  your  side,  I  can  well  comprehend  what 
I  have  to  expect  when  thousands  of  miles  will  be  again  between  us." 

"  Edward  !"  replied  she,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  upon  me,  "  when 
all  affirmed  that  we  were  parted,  not  by  distance,  but  by  the  grave, 
there  was  one  here  by  whom  you  were  not  forgotten,  and  she  de- 
serves more  confidence  and  kindness  than  you  have  shown  her 
to-day.  I  will  grant  all  that  I  can,  in  honour  and  fairness,  and 
what  I  promise  to  you  I  will  proclaim  to  all — my  faithful  and  un- 
failing affection  for  you,  present  or  absent,  until  the  day  comes 
when  the  die  of  my  life  must  be  cast." 

"And  then " 

"  And  then,  Edward,  he  to  whom  alone  I  have  once  said  what  I 
said  to  you,  should  he  be  still  of  the  same  mind,  should  he  again  be 
by  my  side,  in  manly  honour  and  renown " 
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"  He,  Sophia ! "  said  I,  grasping  her  trembling  hand  as  my  ardent 
gaze  endeavoured  to  meet  her  averted  eye. 

"  He ;  should  he  still  be  my  constant,  my  noble,  my  faithful 
Edward,  will  have  a  claim  to  this  poor  hand  greater  than  that 
which  any  wealth  or  any  rank  could  afford.  Believe  me,  Edward, 
neither  you  nor  I,  at  our  present  age,  could  reasonably  give  or 
receive  any  further  pledge  than  this,  even  had  nothing  as  yet 
occurred  between  your  father  and  me." 

"  My  pledge,  Sophia,  is  long  since  given.  My  whole  heart  for 
my  whole  life  !  Oh,  that  you  could  say  as  much." 

My  arm  was  around  her  slender  waist,  my  hand  pressed  hers  as 
it  trembled  convulsively  in  my  grasp,  our  eyes  met  in  deep  com- 
munion, and  her  lips  parted  as  ii  to  give  utterance  to  the  long-sued 
word  of  hope,  when  a  loud  crash  over  our  heads  startled  us  from 
our  trance,  and  Sophia  fell  on  her  knees  in  speechless  terror. 

"  It  is  nothing,  my  angel,"  said  I ;  "our  mast  must  have  been 
strained  in  the  race  the  other  day,  and  has  given  way.'* 

"  It  is  a  warning,"  cried  my  cousin  ;  "  a  warning  from  Heaven 
that  we  must  go  no  further.  God  grant  that  I  have  not  already 
said  too  much.  Now  take  the  oars,  and  let  us  return  to  the  shore, 
I  beseech,  I  command  you." 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  *  *  *  *  One  that  would  circumvent 
God,  might  it  not  ?— HAMLET. 

FEOM  that  sad  hour,  there  was  an  end  to  the  free,  confiding,  and 
unconstrained  intercourse  which  had  as  yet  subsisted  between  my 
cousin  and  me.  ^  She  appeared  to  dreaa  me,  she  avoided  being 
alone  in  my  society,  and  she  seemed  ever  apprehensive  that  I 
should  again  press  her  to  overstep  the  self-imposed  limits  of  what 
she  conceived  to  be  her  duty  to  herself,  and  her  engagements  to  nay 
father.  There  was  a  tenderness  in  her  voice  and  in  her  look  which 
told  me  that  the  manner  alone,  and  not  the  heart,  was  altered ;  but 
we  conversed  no  more  upon  the  subject  which  mutually  engrossed 
all  our  thoughts. 

One  morning,  before  the  autumn  was  very  far  advanced,  several 
letters  were  delivered  to  my  father  while  at  breakfast.  One  of 
these  he  handed  to  me,  after  having  glanced  over  it  himself,  and 
while  attentively  perusing  another  which  seemed  to  be  of  deeper 
interest  to  him.  The  letter  he  thus  presented  to  me  was  written  in 
a  very  singular  hand,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  com- 
pletely ascertain  that  it  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  dear  lord, — It  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  hear 
that  my  gallant  young  friend,  who  was  so  close  to  my  side  on  board 
the  San  J  oseph,  and  afterwards  at  Santa  Cruz,  has  been  restored  to 
you  in  good  health.  If  he  still  is  as  zealous  to  serve  his  country  as 
ae  promised  to  be  when  we  last  met,  I  should  bo  very  happy  indeed 
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to  take  him  with  me  when  I  again  go  to  sea.    Pray  let  me  know  if 
this  would  suit  your  views  and  his. 

"  I  hear  some  mention  of  an  expedition  to  the  northern  seas, 
where  our  friends  the  Danes  appear  to  want  to  he  looked  after  a 
little ;  and  there  is  a  probability  of  my  going  in  that  direction,  on 
hoard  the  St.  George,  which  is  now  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth.  I 
shall  keep  a  "berth  for  your  son,  until  further  advice  from  you. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  with  every  feeling  of  respecti  your 
faithful  servant, 

"  NELSON  AND  BKONTE." 

I  was  too  much  flattered  at  the  terms  in  which  I  was  mentioned 
hy  the  man  in  the  world  I  most  admired,  and  I  was,  indeed,  as  yet 
too  inexperienced  well  to  consider  whether  this  offer  was  likely  or 
not  to  have  heen  entirely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  heroic 
admiral.  I  therefore  handed,  in  silence,  the  letter  to  Sophia  ;  she 
merely  ohserved  that  I  must  be  much  gratified  hy  such  a  tes- 
timonial ;  and  our  eyes  alone  expressed  the  sad  forebodings  of  our 
hearts.  Mjr  father  said  nothing  to  me  until  breakfast  was  over, 
but  on  retiring  from  the  room  he  whispered  to  me  : — 

"  You  will  let  me  know  to-morrow,  Edward,  what  answer  I  am 
to  make  Lord  Nelson." 

I  merely  bowed  assent,  and  Sophia  and  I  remained  alone. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  said  I  to  her,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Edward ; ; "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear,  my  own  Sophia,"  exclaimed  I ;  "would  that  you  were 
to  say  that  you  wished  me  never  to  leave  you." 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,"  murmured  she ;  and  pressing  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  nothing  further  occurred  between  us ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  my  door 
before  I  had  completely  finished  dressing. 

"  As  soon  as  you  are  ready,  Edward,  said  a  well-known  voice, 
"  follow  me  to  the  flower-garden ;  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

When  I  reached  the  appointed  spot,  Sophia  was  already  there. 

"  I  wished  to  tell  you,  Edward,"  said  she,  "  that  I  last  night  had 
another  conversation  with  your  father.  I  should  not  feel  justified 
in  mentioning  all  the  details.  The  result,  however,  is  that  I  have 
promised,  both  for  you  and  for  me,  that  we  shall  remain  separated 
for  two  years  at  least,  during  which  time  you  will  write  to  me  once 
every  three  months,  and  I  shall  answer  each  second  letter.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  we  shall  meet  again,  and  then,  whatever  we 
decide  during  the  ensuing  year,  will  encounter  no  farther  oppo- 
sition from  any  member  of  the  family.  I  repeat  that  I  have  made 
the  engagement  both  for  you  and  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  additionally  distress  my  feelings  by  offering  any  objections  to 
what  I  have  conceived  to  be  the  best  arrangement  for  both." 

There  was  something  so  earnest  in  my  cousin's  tone  and  manner, 
that  I  could  not  resist  giving  the  required  assent,  stiH  reminding 
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her,  however,  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  agreement  must 
rest  with  her. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  my  father  called  me  into  his  study, 
and  inquired  if  I  had  given  due  consideration  to  the  letter  he  had 
shown  me  the  day  before.  I  answered  that  I  was  perfectly  ready 
to  accept  Lord  Nelson's  offer. 

"  Then  I  will  write  forthwith,"  said  my  father ;  "  and  now, 
Edward,"  continued  he,  fixing  his  penetrating  glance  steadfastly 
upon  me,  "  allow  me  to  ask  if  Sophia  Waldegrave  has  mentioned 
to  you  what  was  agreed  between  Her  and  myself  yesterday  ? " 

"  She  has,  my  dear  father." 

'•  And  obtained  your  assent,  as  she  promised  me  she  would  ?  " 

"  I  have  given  it,  as  I  saw  no  other  honourable  alternative.  I 
wish,  however,  to  state  distinctly,  that  when,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  two  years,  I  shall  return  here,  if  it  pleases  God  again 
to  restore  me  to  my  home,  I  shall  consider  the  sacrifices  required 
from  me  and  from  others  as  having  been  completed.  We  shall  then 
have  recovered  our  natural  and  unalienable  right  of  deciding  for 
ourselves  upon  what  principally  interests  us,  and  I  trust  that  this 
right  will  no  longer  be  contested  or  limited." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  my  father. 

"  I  will  add  that,  if  I  can  judge  of  my  cousin's  feelings  by  my 
own,  it  will  not  be  impossible,  by  some  arrangements,  to  conciliate 
the  future  prospects  of  Elmswater,  which  I  have  very  much  at 
heart,  with  our  own  happiness." 

"  Oh  !  that's  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said  my  father,  rather 
sternly  ;  "such  sacrifices  are  talked  of,  and,  indeed,  may  be  very 
sincerely  contemplated  at  your  age,  but  they  never  can  be  accom- 
plished, nor,  indeed,  could  I  for  a  moment  countenance  them. 
However,  I  must  rest  satisfied  with  what  you  both  promise,  as  I 
can  obtain  no  more  from  either.  And  now,  as  to  your  allowance, 
I  wish  it  to  be  liberal,  and  such  as  to  enable  you,  during  your 
absence,  to  procure  for  yourself  every  creditable  amusement  and 
pleasure  which  opportunity  may  offer.  Your  mother's  fortune, 
which  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  was  settled  upon  you,  and  you 
shall  have  the  whole  interest  of  that  sum  placed  regularly  to  your 
credit,  wherever  you  may  direct.  I  reckon,  of  course,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  my  father,  in  conclusion,  "  that  neither  in  speech  nor  in 
writing,  anything  will  occur  between  you  and  Sophia  which  should 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  spirit  of  our  understanding,  fairly  and 
honourably  interpreted." 

MV  word  was  passed  with  my  father  to  this  effect ;  we  shook 
hands,  and  I  left  him. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  conversation  I  received  from  the 
Admiralty  an  official  communication,  informing  me  that  I  had 
been  appointed  to  the  St.  George,  at  Lord  Nelson's  particular 
request,  and  desiring  me  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  that  vessel  was  fitting  out  for  sea  with  all  expe- 
dition. 

After  a  short  consultation  with  Sophia  and  my  father,  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  but  one  week  more  at  Elmswater,  and  then  to 
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proceed  to  London,  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  make 
some  arrangements  previously  to  my  departure  from  England. 
During  this  short  and  sad  interval,  my  cousin  and  I  were  conti- 
nually together  ;  but  we  most  faithfully  kept  our  promise  to  Lord 
Arlingford,  and  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  our  future  hopes 
and  destiny.  It  was  melancholy  to  see  how  the  silent  grief  of 
Sophia  was  inscribed  on  every  feature  of  her  lovely  face,  and  how 
the  bloom  fled  more  and  more  from  her  cheek  as  the  fatal  day 
approached.  I  was  myself  so  altered  in  appearance  during  the  last 
month,  that  I  literally  was  not  recognised  by  some  persons  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  seen  and  conversed  with  me  in  the  course 
of  the  late  festivities  at  the  castle. 

During  the  last  evening  that  we  were  to  pass  together,  my 
cousin's  sorrow  and  my  own  were  more  silent  and  abstracted  than 
before.  Every  one  felt  for  us,  every  one  pitied  us;  and  Lady 
Sheerness  herself  made  this  time  no  observation  as  we  sat  together 
on  a  distant  couch,  whilst  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  alone 
attempted  to  convey  what  no  words  could  have  expressed. 

When  her  usual  hour  for  retiring  to  rest  had  struck,  Sophia 
arose.  She  seized  my  hand,  pressed  hastily  her  lips  to  mine,  and 
gently  murmuring,  "  My  own  Edward,  do  not  forget  me,"  glided 
swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  upon  her,  when  I  heard  a  sound 
which  thrilled  to  my  very  heart. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Edward,  don't  go,"  exclaimed  my  father, 
as  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

A  moment  afterwards  a  servant  entered,  and  I  could  overhear 
him  whisper  to  Lady  Sheerness  that  his  lordship  required  her  im- 
mediate assistance,  as  Miss  Waldegrave  had  fainted. 

My;  aunt  at  once  left  the  room,  followed  by  Elmswater,  and  I 
remained  alone,  prostrate  upon  the  couch  which  Sophia  had  just 
left.  I  was  aroused  soon  after  by  the  voice  of  my  brother,  who, 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  with  more  affection  than  he  had 
ever  shown  me  before,  said — 

'^She  is  better  now ;  she  sends  her  last  love,  and  thinks  it  more 
advisable  for  both  not  to  see  you  again ! " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Oh,  that  I  were  as  in  the  years  that  are  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved 
me. — JOB. 

EAULY  on  the  following  morning,  I  once  more  left  the  home  of 
my  fathers.  The  rain  fell  fast,  and  the  dreary  November  gales 
were  mournfully  sweeping  through  the  leafless  woods,  as  I  cast  my 
last  farewell  glance  at  the  spot  which  my  heart  could  never  forsake 
again.  I  did  not  feel  the  childish  and  helpless  despondency  which, 
twice  before,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  completely  overpowered 
me ;  but,'  if  approaching  manhood  lent  me  its  strength  to  contend 
with  my  grief,  it  imparted  also  a  far  truer  and  deeper  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  misery  which  oppressed  me.  The  fast-fleeting  hours, 
the  frequent  changes  of  scene,  and  the  inspiriting-  progress  of  the 
rapid  mail,  brought  now  no  alleviation  to  my  distress,  no  respite 
from  the  forebodings  which  tortured  and  distracted  my  thoughts. 
1  reached  London — I  accomplished  there  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments— I  left  it — I  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  still  in  the  same 
agonized  frame  of  mind,  still  haunted  by  the  fiend  who  was  ever 
whispering  in  my  ear  that  I  had  this  time  irretrievably  cast  away 
the  only  chance  of  happiness  which  life  could  offer ! 

As,  seated  by  the  coachman,  after  a  cold  and  weary  night,  on 
the  box  of  the  mail,  I  approached  Gosport,  my  stalwart  com- 
panion, pointing  in  the  direction  of  Spithead,  said : — 
"  There's  a  noble  vessel  as  is  just  going  out  to  sea." 
"  She  is  indeed,"  answered  I.    "  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea 
what  ship  she  is?" 

"  Not  the  slightest ;  there  is  such  a  moving  about  of  them  now." 

When  I  left  the  coach  I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  residence  of  the 

Port  Admiral,  who  was,  as  I  knew,  slightly  acquainted  with  my 

father.    Soon  after  I  had  sent  in  my  card,  I  was  ushered  into  a 

sitting-room,  which,  as  if  still  on  his  own  quarter-deck,  the  bluff 

old  seaman  was  pacing,  in  company  with  a  middle-aged  officer. 

He  stopped,  shook  hands  with  me  very  good-naturedly,  and  said  : — 

"  We  are  very  much  in  want  of  midshipmen  indeed  here  ;  let 

me  see — what's  your  ship  ? — I  forget  now." 

*  The  St.  George,  sir." 

;  The  St.  George.    Why,  she  put  to  sea  this  morning ! " 

*  Indeed,  sir  !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.    How  can  I  join  her  ?" 

'  You  must  be  a  very  good  swimmer  to  do  that.  She  is  to  cruise 
about  in  the  Channel  for  a  month  or  two,  and  God  knows  where 
she  is  by  this  time." 

'  But  I  thought,  sir,  the  admiral  was  on  board  her  ? " 

*  The  admiral  ?  what  admiral  ?" 

*  Lord  Nelson,  sir." 

1  Nelson !  why,  Lord  bless  yon,  he  is  not  thinking  of  leaving 
England  yet.  You  won't  see  him  afloat  until  there  is  some  busi- 
ness to  be  done,  and  that  is  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign 
Office  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  decide  upon." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?" 

"  To  do  ?  Why,  to  dine  with  me  to-day-— then  go  to  the  play — 
straight  home,  mind  that,  afterwards,  and  to-morrow  morning  go 
on  board  the  Undaunted,  with  my  friend  here,  Captain  Johnson. 
He  is  very  much  in  want  of  a  midshipman,  and  he  will  take  great 
care  of  you." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  young  man?"  said  the  person  just 
mentioned,  whose  appearance  was  remarkably  gentlemanlike  and 
prepossessing. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  indeed,  sir,  to  go  to  sea  with  ypii ;  but 
it  was  by  Lord  Nelson's  particular  desire  that  I  was  to  join  the 
St.  George." 

"  That  appears  to  be  put  of  the  question  now,"  said  Captain 
Johnson :  '*  but  if  you  will  come  with  me  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
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Brittany,  where  I  am  bound  with  despatches,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  our  returning  here  before  the  St.  George  puts  in  again." 

"  And  how  shall  I  explain  the  matter  to  Lord  Nelson,  sir  ?" 

"  You  had  better  let  the  admiral  do  that ;  it  is  he  who  commands 
here,  and  he  will  settle  the  matter  to  your  satisfaction.5 * 

"  Thus  was  I  embarked  on  board  the  Undaunted,  and  with  her 
I  again  repaired  to  the  coast  of  Brittany.  She  was  an  old  frigate, 
much  sea-worn,  poorly  officered,  and  very  badly  manned.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfavourable  than  the  season,  and  the  duties  I  had 
to  perform  were  arduous  in  the  extreme.  No  sooner  had  we  joined 
the  admiral  in  command  off  the  French  coast,  than  we  were  in- 
formed that  our  services  were  required  for  some  time  longer,  and 
month  after  month  we  were  detained,  beating  off  that  rugged  and 
inhospitable  shore,  and  exposed  to  the  utmost  hardships  of  a  sailor's 
life. 

Though  my  early  and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  my  profession  was 
now  much  abated,  I  discharged  my  duties  with  a  regularity  and  an 
unremitting  application  which  completely  won  me  the  approbation 
of  my  captain  and  the  regard  of  my  shipmates.  So  necessary  was 
it  still  for  me  to  fly  from  my  thoughts,  from  my  recollections  of 
the  past  as  from  my  unceasing  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
future,  that  I  found  a  singular  relief,  and  even  repose,  in  every  • 
extremity  of  physical  fatigue  and  toil ;  and  as  I  far  surpassed  all 
my  brother  officers  of  the  Undaunted  both  in  my  powers  of  perse* 
vering  endurance  and  in  theoretic  acquirements,  I  became  in  time, 
a  particular  favourite  with  the  captain.  His  singularly  reserved 
manners,  and  unostentatious  devotion  to  all  professional  objects, 
were  particularly  in  accordance  with  my  own  frame  of  mind  ;  and 
though  his  commendations  were  very  sparingly  bestowed  upon  me 
when  I  was  present,  I  have  since  learnt,  that  for  my  speedy  and 
early  promotion,  I  was  as  much  indebted  to  his  favourable  reports, 
as  to  my  father's  interest. 

It  was  upon  reaching  Portsmouth,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
that  I  learned  my  appointment  as  lieutenant  to  a  heavy  corvette, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the 
satisfaction  imparted  to  me  by  this  intelligence,  hardly  compen- 
sated for  the  grief  I  felt  on  being  informed  of  the  far  greater 
opportunities  for  distinction  which  would  have  offered  had  I 
accompanied  Lord  Nelson  in  his  expedition  to  the  Northern  Seas. 

I  had  not  failed,  exactly  on  the  appointed  days,  to  write  to 
Sophia,*  and  when  at  Portsmouth,  I  received  a  letter  from  her, 
acknowledging  mine,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  sisterly  affection, 
but  conveying  no  indication  of  any  other  sentiment.  The  tremu- 
lous eagerness  with  which  I  opened  this  longed-for  token  of  her 
remembrance  could  scarcely  be  satisfied  by  expressions  so  guarded 
and  restrained.  I  did  not  forget,  however,  that  Sophia  might 
think  it  expedient  to  be  enabled  to  communicate,  if  required,  all 
that  she  might  write  to  me  ;  and  though  not  the  more  disposed  on 
that  account  entirely  to  adopt  the  same  restrictions,  I  could  not 
be  seriously  offended  with  her  for  abiding  by  them.  As  it  would 
have  been  particularly  irksome  for  me  to  have  continued  long  in 
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England,  while  debarred  from  returning  to  Elmswater,  I  was 
happy  to  put  to  sea  in  ^the  Aretliusa,  a  very  few  days  after  the 
Undaunted  had  been  paid  off. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  reached  Gibraltar,  that  I  was  informed 
of  a  circumstance,  for  which  I  was  assuredly  nowise  responsible, 
but  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a  very  fatal  influence  over  iny 
future  prospects. 

My  new  commander,  Captain  M'Ross,  had  been  particularly 
anxious  to  have  one  of  his  nephews  appointed  to  his  ship,  and  my 
nomination  had  been  determined  iipon  contrary  to  his  express 
desire  and  repeated  solicitations.  Even  had  not  this  unfortunate 
cause  of  irritation  and  disagreement  subsisted,  I  believe  that  no 
cordiality  or  good-will  would  ever  have  arisen  between  this  man 
and  me.  His  character  seemed  to  combine  every  unamiable  fault  and 
defect  attributed  to  his  countrymen,  without  one  of  their  redeeming 
qualities.  As  low  in  mind  as  in  birth,  keenly  jealous  of  every 
social  distinction,  suspicious,  tyrannical,  and  incapable  of  giving  a 
thought  to  any  other  object  than  himself,  he  was  hated  and 
despised  by  the  officers,  and  detested  by  the  men.  I  perceived, 
from  the  first  hour,  how  willingly  he  would  have  attributed  my 
recent  promotion  and  appointment  merely  to  family  interest ;  but 
his  attempts  to  find  me  in  fault,  and  to  betray  me  into  some  testi- 
mony of  professional  ignorance  or  inexperience,  were  most 
unfortunate  for  himself.  They^  merely  produced  some  slight 
discussions  between  us,  in  which,  whilst  I  most  respectfully 
pointed  out,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  bystanders,  my 
captain's  own  remarkable  deficiency  in  some  important  nautical 
acquirements,  I  certainly  in  no  ways  overcame  his  latent  aversion 
for  me. 

The  annoyance  which  my  necessary  intercourse  with  this  per- 
sonage would  have  caused  me,  was,  however,  much  alleviated  by 
the  satisfaction  I  experienced  in  finding  on  board  the  Arethusa  my 
former  shipmate,  young  Richards,  now  a  warrant-officer  of  some 
standing.  Through  him  I  was  kept  continually  informed  of  the 
wishes  and  the  opinions  of  the  ship's  crew  ;  and  having  both  the 
means  and  the  desire  of  endearing  myself  to  them,  I  was  soon, 
successful  in  winning,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  their  confidence  and 
affection.  This  was  the  more  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the 
ship,  that  the  hatred  with  which  M'lxoss  contrived  to  inspire  every 
one  on  board,  would,  without  any  constant  attention  and  influence, 
have  driven  the  men  more  than  once  to  the  very  verge  of  mutiny. 

When  I  had  expressed,  during  my  stay  at  Elmswater,  the  deep 
respect  and  sympathy  which  I  have  always  felt  for  the  modest, 
unostentatious,  and  disinterested  courage  and  energy  displayed  so 
often  by  the  common  seamen  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  I 
spoke  of  a  feeling  that  I  have  always  had  near  at  heart ;  and  if  I 
have,  to  my  sincere  gratification,  often  been  the  object  of  their 
good-will,  I  owe  it,  I  believe,  to  the  real  and  unaffected>  interest 
I  have  ever  taken  in  their  comfort  and  welfare.  Little  did  I  then, 
dream  of  the  fatal  misrepresentation  to  which  my  honest  senti- 
ments and  endeavours  might  be  exposed  ! 
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As  soon  as  we  reached  the  fleet  cruising  off  the  Italian  coast,  we 
found  that  the  late  events  had  irretrievably  affected  the  interest 
of  England  and  our  allies  in  that  quarter.  Full  well  had  the 
young  artillery  officer  of  Toulon  justified  the  prophetic  views  of 
Koyaumont.  With  the  glance  of  his  own  adopted  Eagle,  Bona- 
parte had  discerned  the  faults  of  the  advancing  Austrians,  and 
since  the  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  the  imperial  legions  in 
the  plains  of  Marengo,  the  fortunes  of  the  great  republic  were 
again  triumphant  in  Northern  Italy.  Still,  it  was  not  with  entire 
free-will  that  all  the  provinces  and  minor  states,  which,  after  such 
rapid  changes  and  fluctuations  of  their  destinies,  were  again  to  be 
bound  together  as  a  dependency  of  France,  submitted  to  the  stern 
decree  of  victory.  Many  were  the  aspirations  for  the  separate 
existence  of  former  days,  or  for  the  more  visionary  combinations 
of  collective  independence,  and  not  a  few  influential  persons  were 
compromised  by  their  not  very  guarded  negotiations  with  the 
agents  of  England  and  Austria,  or  with  the  vanguard  of  Suwarrow. 
To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  feelings  still  prevailed, 
notwithstanding  the  arrangements  of  the  peace  recently  concluded 
at  Luneville,  and  of  course,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  encouraere  any 
similar  tendencies,  were  then  the  principal  duties  and  confidential 
instructions  of  our  cruisers.  And  though  little,  of  course,  could  be 
achieved  against  the  magic  power  which  then  enthralled  Italy,  we 
were  not  the  less  bound  to  produce,  in  that  quarter,  whatever 
diversion  could  be  created  for  the  energies  so  successfully  devoted 
elsewhere  by  the  enemy  to  the  gigantic  conflict  in  which  the  two 
great  countries  were  engaged. 

It  was  thus  that  the  admiral,  haying  been  informed  that,  in  the 
small  island  of  Pianosa,  a  disposition  existed  rather  to  claim  the 
protection  of  England  than  to  remain  associated  either  with  Elba 
or  the  mainland,  our  vessel  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  to  what  extent  such  sentiments  prevailed  there. 

No  sooner  was  our  flag:  seen  in  the  roadstead,  than  several  per- 
sons came  on  board,  ana  as  I  was  the  only  officer  at  all  acquainted 
with  foreign  languages,  I  was  summoned  by  the  captain  to  assist 
at  the  conversation  which  ensued.  We  were  informed  that, 
fostered  by  several  Italian  refugees,  a  strong  inclination  did  cer- 
tainly exist  to  adhere  to  England ;  that  all  French  troops  having 
been  long  since  withdrawn  from  Elba,  no  great  apprehension  was 
entertained  of  any  annoyance  from  that  quarter;  but  that  so 
serious  a  step  as  an  open  declaration  in  our  favour,  could  not  well 
be  proposed  by  our  friends,  except  they  themselves  received  some 
equally  open  support.  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first 
meeting;  but,  after  some  further  parley,  the  captain  conceived 
himself  justified  in  accepting  for  England — subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  admiral  and  of  the  authorities  at  home — the  allegiance  of 
the  inhabitants,  until  the  general  peace,  which  was  then  universally 
expected.  As  an  earnest  of  the  good- will  of  Great  Britain,  an 
onlcer  and  some  men  were  to  be  disembarked,  so  as  to  defend  a 
small  fortified  point  of  the  island ;  and  within  the  shortest  delay 
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possible,  the  sloop  was  to  return  with  instructions  to  conclude  some 
more  definite  arrangement.  < 

For  the  service  thus  specified,  I  was  especially  claimed  by  the 
parties  with  whom,  under  the  captain's  orders,  I  had  conducted  the 
ne^ociations ;  and  as  no  unwillingness  existed  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
M'Ross  to  dispense  with  my  presence  on  board,  I  was  accordingly 
landed,  with  about  forty  men,  among  whom  I  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  my  faithful  Richards  was  included, 
partly,  I  believe,  from  the  same  motive  as  myself. 

The  point  that  we  were  to  occupy  had  been  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  large  Martello  tower ;  but  latterly  two  out-houses  had 
been  constructed  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  built  for  purposes  of  defence,  under 
the  inspection  of  an  engineer,  and  well  provided  with  loop-holes. 
Though  the  greatest  security  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  in 
consequence  of  their  notion  that  the  garrison  of  Elba  had  been  so 
reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to  their  present 
schemes,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  neglect  all  precautions.  I 
ascertained  that  the  six  small  pieces  of  artillery  were  perfectly  fit 
for  service  ;  I  considerably  augmented  our  store  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  sustain  a  short  siege, 
and  I  ordered  two  sentries  to  be  continually  on  guard,  one  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  land.  These  dispositions 
having  been  concluded,  and  their  punctual  execution  having  been 
especially  confided  to  Richards,  I  considered  myself  free  to  roam 
about  the  island  in  the  day-time,  with  a  view  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  its  inhabitants  and  different  localities. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

One  of  those  forms  that  flit  by  us  when  we 
Are  young  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face) 
And  oh  !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding. — BYRON, 

As  I  was  returning  one  day  to  my  little  fortress,  after  a  long 
excursion  on  horseback,  I  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
square  house  and  gardens,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
road.  It  appeared  to  be  the  residence  of  some  wealthier  peasant  or 
farmer,  was  well  provided  with  every  rustic  appurtenance,  and 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  fruit-trees.  Being  rather  exhausted 
with  my  ride,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  appropriate  to  myself  a 
few  of  the  oranges  which  were  strewed  about  on  the  ground  in 
treat  numbers,  and  I  dismounted  with  this  intention.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  1  raised  one  of  these  to  my  lips,  when  I  was  startled 
by  hearing  a  gentle  voice  behind  me,  telling  me,  in  Italian,  that  I 
had  made  a  bad  selection,  and  that  those  on  the  trees  were  much 
better. 

I  attempted  to  explain  that  I  considered  I  had  already  com- 
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mitted  an  unpardonable  indiscretion.  Upon  this,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance stepped  herself  upon  the  low  wall  by  which  she  was  standing-, 
and,  with  great  eagerness,  proceeded  to  detach  the  best  oranges 
that  she  could  reacn,  insisting  upon  my  accepting  as  many  as  I 
could  carry  away.  Had  I  not  been,  by  this  act  of  unexpected 
courtesy,  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  graceful  apparition,  I  should 
have  been  equally  struck,  I  believe,  by  the  charm  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  by  the  striking  beauty  of  her  truly  Italian  face. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  I  am  so 
much  indebted  ? " 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Bianca  Salvi,  per  servirla." 

*  Your  father,  I  presume,  resides  here  ? " 
'  Si,  signer." 

*  He  is  a  farmer  ?  " 

*  Yes,  sir." 

'  And  you  are  his  only  child  ? " 

*  No,  sir ;  I  have  one  younger  brother.' 

'  You  live  in  an  enchanted  spot.  You  must  be  much  attached 
to  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  but  I  often  go  into  the  town,  where  I  have  many 
friends.  I  saw  you  land  there,  the  first  day." 

"  Indeed !    And  what  did  you  think  of  the  English  sailors  ? " 

"  They  appeared  to  me  like  tall  children ;  I  had  never  seen  fair 
men  before." 

"  I  hope,  then,  you  are  fond  of  children  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  very,"  answered  the  blushing  Bianca. 

"  I  suppose  that,  with  your  youth,  beauty,  and  charming  cos- 
tume, you  have  many  admirers  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not,  at  least." 

"  Well,  farewell,  my  fair  Bianca.  I  will,  if  you  will  allow, 
occasionally  call  upon  you,  to  thank  you  again  for  your  generous 
present." 

"  I  shall  be  too  proud,"  said  she ;  and  we  parted. 

As  shynes~s  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  southern  characters  and  cli- 
mates, I  was  in  this,  as  in^inany  similar  instances,  on  as  familiar 
terms  with  my  new  acquaintance,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, as  I  should  have  been  with  one  of  my  own  countrywomen 
after  many  interviews.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  recollection  of 
Sophia,  I  should  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Salvi's  farm ;  but 
I  ^felt  so  deep  an  interest  for  his  fascinating  daughter  ^arisim* 
within  me,  that  I  vowed  not  to  see  her  more  than  once  in  each 
week,  and  I  faithfully  kept  this  internal  pledge.  Great  was 
Bianca's  joy  when  she  heard  the  distant  sound  of  my  horse's  hoofs 
clattering  along  the  road,  and  ere  I  could  reach  the  spot  where  our 
acquaintance  had  begun,  I  was  always  joined  by  her,  dressed  in  all 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  her  native  attire,  and  ready  to  enter, 
with  a  most  winning  simplicity,  into  every  detail  of  her  life,  feel- 
ings, and  prospects.  Fortunate  climes,  where  the  mind  is  as  sunny 
as  the  sky,  and  where  nature's  children  revel  through  Life  in  the 
careless  enjoyment  of  all  her  priceless  gifts  ! 

When  I  had  been  for  about  six  weeks  in  the  island,  as  I  was 
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walking  one  evening  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  messenger,  who  had  come  from  the  town  at  full 
speed,  to  require  my  immediate  presence  there.  Mounting  his 
horse,  I  obeyed  the  injunction  with  the  utmost  haste ;  and  great 
indeed  was  the  confusion  which  was  prevailing  among  the  autho- 
rities of  our  little  realm  when  I  joined  them. 

My  first  endeavour  was  to  ascertain  clearly  the  mere  facts  of  the 
case,  independently  of  all  commentaries ;  and  I  found  that  the 
agitation  was  caused  by  important  intelligence  just  received  from 
Elba.  According  to  these  advices,  Murat,  who,  since  his  complete 
victory  over  the  troops  of  the  Comte  de  Damas,  was  all-powerful  in 
central  Italy,  had  despatched  a  regiment  to  occupy  this  island ;  the 
French  troops  had  been  received  there  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  attention  would  soon. 
be  turned  to  our  proceedings.  So  great  was  the  revulsion  which 
this  news  had  produced  in  the  feelings  of  our  authorities,  that 
nothing  less  was  already  contemplated  than  a  respectful  message 
to  the  French  commanding  officer,  informing  him  that  the  island 
had  been  forcibly  occupied  by  the  British  sailors,  but  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  not  the  less  willing  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Elba. 

So  soon  as  I  had  allowed  my  voluble  associates  to  give  a  free 
utterance  to  all  their  fears  and  consequently  modified  intentions,  I 
asked  leave  to  present  one  single  observation,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — "  The  assistance  of  England  had  been  freely  and 
spontaneously  claimed  ;  her  sailors  and  her  fiag  had  been  landed 
on  the  island  at  the  particular  request  of  the  inhabitants ;  any 
steps  taken  which  would  not  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  line  oi 
policy  thus  adopted  and  carried  out,  would  be  considered  by  me, 
by  every  British  officer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  undoubtedly  by 
England  herself,  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  declaration  of 
war."  Many  were  the  efforts  made  to  induce  me  to  alter  this 
opinion,  but  I  remained  inflexible  ;  and  as  the  speedy  arrival  of  a 
British  cruiser  was  not  less  probable  than  a  French  expedition 
from  Elba,  I  finally  persuaded  the  majority  of  the  council  to  abide 
at  any  price  by  their  engagements  with  us,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  requiring  greater  precautions  than 
had  as  jet  been  taken  by  any  one  but  myself,  I  succeeded  besides 
in  obtaining  from  the  council  a  decree  ordering  a  levy  of  all  the 
male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  island  against  any  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  new  garrison  at  Elba.  When  this  order  had  been  duly 
promulgated  I  left  the  town,  not  without,  however,  throwing  out  a 
gentle  suggestion,  that  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  carefully  to 
observe  and  to  report  the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  leading  inha- 
bitants. 

On  the  following  day,  while  minutely  inspecting  with  Richards 
all  our  means  of  defence,  I  was  informed  that  a  youno-  country- 
girl  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  introduced,  and 
Bianca  Salvi  entered,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

"I  am  come,"  said  she,  "to  claim  your  assistance  and  protecs 
tion." 
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"Indeed,  Bianca?    Who  can  have  ventured  to  molest  or  to 


annoy  you?'' 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  for  me,  sir ;  it  is  for  my  tnnamorato. 

"  Your  innamorato,  Bianca  ?  You  little  story-teller ;  you  told 
me  that  you  had  none." 

"  Why,  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  right  to  claim  him  as  such 
•when  you  first  inquired." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  mia  carina,  I  will  spare  your  blushes.  Now  tell 
me  what  they  have  done  to  him  ? " 

"  Alas !  they  have  taken  him,  and  want  to  make  a  soldier  of 
him,  to  fight  the  French  who  are  coming." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  are  delighted,  and  he  too,  at  the  prospect  of 
his  distinguishing  himself  in  this  war  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  signor  ;  I  am  in  despair." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  I  hope,  Bianca,  that  you  like  a  man 
the  less  for  wearing  an  epaulette  and  a  sword  ?  " 

"  0,  no,  sir,  on  the  contrary ;  hut  my  poor  Antonio  is  not  a  man 
like  you !  He  is  a  peaceful  carpenter  of  the  town,  who  will  be 
sure  to  run  away  if  the  enemy  come  ;  and,  indeed,  he  will  be  no 
loss  to  the  army  if  you  can  obtain  an  exemption  for  him." 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  man,  my  lovely  Bianca,  that  you  have  given 
this  small  hand,  and  the  true  and  generous  heart  that  your  dark 
eyes  reveal  ? " 

She  glanced  at  me  with  one  look  of  the  most  artless  and  charm- 
ing simplicity,  and  said,  "  The  hand  I  have  promised  to  give  to 
please  my  fatner ;  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  hope,  if  the  heart  does  not  go 
with  it/'. 

"  And  yet  you  plead  earnestly  for  this  man  whom  you  cannot 
love?" 

"  Oh,  poor  Antonio  !  I  have  known  him  all  my  life ;  he  is 
wretched,  and  I  should  be  so  happy  if  he  were  passed  over." 

"  Your  wish  is  sufficient,  my  dear ;  give  me  his  name  in  full, 
and  as  I  am  going  into  the  town  I  will  obtain  his  release." 

I  did  not  neglect,  on  that  day  and  on  the  following,  scrutinizing, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  all  the 
members  of  the  government  council.  They  were  unanimous  now 
in  their  professions  of  devotion  to  England,  and  of  assent  to  all  niy 
views.  These  assurances,  however,  could  not  quite  efface  from  my 
recollection  the  scene  I  had  witnessed  a  few  days  before.  I  was 
thus  not  very  much  surprised,  one  morning,  when  an  express 
arrived  from  the  town,  informing  me  of  the  events  which  had  just 
taken  place  there. 

At  daybreak  three  small  vessels  had  been  seen  in  the  offing, 
laden  with  French  soldiers.  These  had  immediately  landed, 
apparently  under  the  guidance  of  some  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality ;  and  before  any  serious  attempt  at  resistance  could 
be  made  they  had  taken  possession  of  our  little  town,  and  there 
unfurled  the  "  tricolore."  I  was  also  informed  that  a  small  body 
of  our  more  decided  adherents,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  new 
state  of  things,  were  proceeding  in  all  haste  to  me  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon  and  some  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  whicn  they 
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had  secured.  These  persons  arrived  soon  afterwards,  having  cer- 
tainly accomplished  their  eight  miles'  march  with  remarkable 
speed,  and  my  garrison  was  thus  reinforced  by  about  fifteen  men, 
all,  as  they  assured  me,  willing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  their  adopted  cause. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  laying  in  every 
species  of  fresh  provision  which  the  neighbourhood  could  afford ; 
and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  had  expected,  a  French  officer 
appeared  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
members  of  the  government,  who  had  not  been,  as  I  believe,  per- 
fect strangers  to  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  arrival,  though, 
but  the  day  before,  my  apparently  most  devoted  adherents.  After  a 
short  communication  with  Richards,  I  proceeded  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  my  entrenchments  to  meet  the  new  comers.  I  coldly 
bowed  the  two  Italians  aside,  and  entered  immediately  into  unre- 
served conversation  with  the  French  officer. 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  we  are  masters  of  the  island. 
I  come,  in  accordance  with  the  government  council,  represented  by 
these  gentlemen,  to  request  that  you  will  name  the  terms  upon 
which  you  are  willing  to  treat." 

"  I  will  tell  you  fairly,"  answered  I,  "  that  I  have  not  the  means 
of  attacking  you  in  the  town,  until  I  have  received  the  succours 
which  I  am  hourly  expecting ;  but  I  have  long  since  made  all  the 
requisite  preparations  for  sustaining  here,  either  an  assault  or  a 
siege,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  needlessly  risk  the  lives  of  your 
brave  soldiers  in  making  the  attempt." 

"  So  you  intend  to  hold  out  ?" 

"  Most  decidedly." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  officer,  who  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing 
demeanour  and  very  intelligent  look ;  "  I  fear  that  your  wall, 
though  it  certainly  appears  well  manned,  will  not  stand  long 
against  our  artillery." 

"  We  must  do  pur  best,"  replied  I.  "  Duty,  you  know,  is  our 
motto,  as  honour  is  yours." 

"  So  you  decidedly  refuse  all  terms  of  capitulation,  however 
favourable?" 

"  I  do."  t 

9  The  Italians  would  have  added  some  observations,  but  I  posi- 
tively declined  to  listen  to  them,  and  they  were  retiring  with  the 
French  officer  when  I  observed  that  the  attention  of  the  latter 
was  attracted  by  some  signals,  which  Richards  was  hoisting  and 
shifting  on  a  long  flag- staff  we  had  erected  at  the  summit  of  the 
tower. 

"  It  is  no  new  treachery,"  said  I  to  the  officer,  "  as  you  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  suspecting  here.  My  signals  are  with  the 
sea." 

Ere  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  report  of  one  of  our  carronades  came 
in  confirmation  of  our  little  ruse  de  guerre,  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  was  for  the  time  successful. 

Fully  aware  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soldiers  of  Murat 
conducted  their  operations,  I  made  all  preparations  for  an  imme- 
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diate  attack,  so  that  no  one  among;  us  was  surprised  when,  at  day- 
break next  morning,  the  fort  was  invested. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  make  a 
breach  in  our  wall ;  and  as  I  had  no  means  in  my  power  to  prevent 
this,  I  ordered  all  our  ammunition  to  be  reserved,  and  all  dispo- 
sitions to  be  made,  so  as  to  give  the  storming-party  a  warm  recep- 
tion so  soon  as  they  appeared.  Our  cannon  were  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  with  grape ;  each  man  had  a  ^  second  musket  and  a  large 
amount  of  cartridges  placed  at  his  side ;  and  my  positive  orders 
were,  that  the  fire  should  be  held  back  until  the  assailants  were 
within  half-pistol  shot. 

By  about  eleven  o'clock  a  considerable  portion  of  our  wall  having 
been  thrown  down,  a  large  body  of  troops  advanced  to  storm  the 
breach.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  coolness  and  precision  with 
which  all  my  arrangements  were  carried  out.  The  enemy  ap- 
proached, entirely  unmolested,  until  within  about  thirty  yards  of 
the  wall,  when  so  deadly  a  fire  from  our  musketry  and  artillery 
was  opened  upon  him,  that  his  first  ranks  were  positively  mowed 
down.  Nothing  daunted,  he  moved  on  nearer  and  nearer  ;  but  at 
every  shot  each  foremost  man  was  continually  struck,  while  the 
grape  and  canister  would  tell  fearfully  at  rapid  intervals  upon  the 
whole  mass. 

Dispirited  and  exhausted,  the  assailants  reached  the  breach,  but 
it  was  bristling  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  while  every  species  of 
projectile  fell  upon  their  devoted  heads.  Human  fortitude  could 
not  endure  a  prolonged  exposure  to  such  perils.  Our  brave  antago- 
nists saw  that,  for  this  time,  the  day  was  against  them,  and  were 
at  length  constrained  to  retire,  still  suffering  severe  loss  from  the 
unceasing  discharges  of  our  artillery. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  became  most  inclement,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  I  was  soon  enabled  to  communicate  to  my  gallant 
band  the  grateful  intelligence  that  the  foe  had  retired  to  the  town, 
having  obtained  an  hour's  truce  to  carry  away  their  dead,  which 
lay  strewed  in  great  numbers  on  the  glacis  of  our  little  fortress. 

This  important  success  did  not  induce  me  to  relax  any  of  my 

frecautions.  For  several  days,  however,  we  were  unmolested,  and 
remained  without  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  plans,  until, 
late  one  evening,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  our  entrenchment,  I  was,  to  my  utmost  surprise,  accosted 
by  Bianca  Salvi,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  thicket  which 
enclosed  the  road.  „ 

" I  am  so  happy  to  see  you  again,  signor,"  exclaimed  she.  "I 
have  long  been  most  anxious  to  come  to  you,  but  you  are  aware 
that  the  strictest  orders  have  been  given  not  to  communicate 
with  you." 

"  I  had  imagined  as  much,  carina.  Now  tell  me  why  you  have 
exposed  yourself  to  the  awful  penalty  doubtless  decreed  against 
all  who  should  disregard  these  commands.  I  should  almost  be 
tempted  to  scold  you,  were  I  not  so  delighted  again  to  see  your 
lovely  face.  As  you  are  here,  however,  will  you  not  walk  in  and 
rest  yourself?" 
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"  Not  yet,  though  I  am  much  tired,  as  I  have  run  nearly  half 
the  way  from  the  town  to  impart  at  once  what  I  conceived  it 
might  much  interest  you  to  hear.  You  are  to  be  attacked  to- 
night, and  if  this  attack  fails,  then  to-morrow  you  are  to  be  re- 
gularly— oA,  Jesu  Maria,  ho  dimenticato! — what  was  the  word 
Antonio  said?" 

*  Besieged  ? "  said  I,  in  Italian. 

*  Exactly,  sir,  besieged." 

'  And  you  had  the  news  from  Antonio  ? " 
'  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  said  Bianca,  anxiously. 
1  Why,  you^said  as  much  just  now,  carina  mia ;  but  I  suppose 
that  you  did  not  remark  it,  for  of  course  you  think  of  nothing  but 
him." 

Bianca  raised  her  eyebrows  with  an  expression  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  assent,  and  then  said — 

"Poor  Antonio,  he  was  afraid  to  come  himself;  but  while 
working  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  authorities,  he  heard  the  whole 
plan  discussed,  and  so > soon  as  he  reported  it  to  me,  I  determined 
that  you  should  know  it  at  any  price." 

"  lhank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  noble-hearted  Bianca.  Now 
tell  me,  how  are  your  love-matters  progressing?" 

"  Oh,  we  must  not  talk  of  that  now,  but  of  the  attack.  I 
wonder  that  my  news  produces  so  little  impression  upon  you." 

"  It  is  most  valuable,  my  dear  Bianca ;  but  now  that  it  is 
imparted,  I  can  dismiss  the  subject  from  my  thoughts,  as  we  are 
always  ready  for  an  assault  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  inquire  at  what  hour  you  think  they  will  come  ?" 

"  They  are  to  leave  the  town  at  midnight." 

"  At  midnight ;  then  we  must  be  quite  ready  for  them  by  two 
o'clock.  There  will  be  some  business  done  to-night  while  you 
are  fast  asleep,  my  pretty  Bianca." 

**I  shall  not  be  asleep,"  answered  my  companion,  earnestly. 
"1  vshall  be  praying  the  Holy  Yirgin  for  your  safety  and  suc- 
cess." 

"How  shall  I  thank  you,  my  fair  intercessor?  "Would  that  I 
knew  your  noble  language  better."  My  arm  was  around  her  slender 
waist ;  our  eyes  required  no  tuition  to  convey  our  thoughts  ;  they 
met  first,  and  then  our  lips. 

"  Come  in  now,  anima  mia"  said  I,  "  and  rest  yourself,  for  you 
must  be  worn  out  with  so  long  and  rapid  a  walk."  She  entered 
with  me  the  small  room  which  loccupied,  conjointly  with  Richards. 
But  the  image  of  Sophia  was  not  absent  from  my  thoughts  at 
that  hour,  and  I  desired  the  faithful  boatswain  not  to  retire. 

Scarcely  had  I  persuaded  Bianca  to  take  a  little  refreshment, 
when  she  sprang  up,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  what  a  memory  I 
have  when  I  am  with  you,"  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  merely  four  numbers  :— 800 — 
100—4—300. 

"  What  on  earth  are  these  ? "  said  I. 

"  Let  me  see,  signor,  I  must  make  no  mistakes.  Eight  hundred 
is  the  number  of  me  French  troops  when  they  landed ;  a  hundred 
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is  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  the  other  day ;  four  is  the 
number  of  ladders  they  have  obtained,  I  forgot  what  for—" 

"  For  scaling  the  wall,  I  suppose,  Bianca." 

"Exactly,  signor.  And  the  three  hundred  means  that  they 
will  have  tents  for  three  hundred  men." 

During  some  time  we  conversed  together,  and  when  at  last 
Bianca  rose  to  retire,  I  made  no  effort  to  detain  her. 

"  Could  you  remain  here  in  perfect  safety,"  said  I,  "  I  should 
certainly  keep  you  as  my  prisoner,  rather  than  let  you  go  roaming 
about  the  island  at  this  hour.  As  it  is,  however,  you  had  no 
doubt  better  return  towards  home  before  the  night  gets  darker, 
and  before  the  troops  are  on  their  march.  I  should  myself  accom- 
pany you,  were  there  not  less  danger  for  you  to  be  alone  than 
with  me." 

"They  won't  shoot  a  woman,"  answered  Bianca,  laughing. 
"On  the  contrary,  they  are  extremely  polite,  I  assure  you.  I 
am  only  afraid  of  what  my  father  will  say  when  he  sees  me  coming 
home  so  late." 

Haying  communicated  to  Richards,  and  to  my  principal  Italian 
associates,  Bianca's  intelligence,  I  made  sure  that  every  disposition 
for  repelling  the  attack  was  taken,  and  I  retired  to  rest  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  that  time  all  our  little  garrison  was 
on  foot,  awaiting  with  the  greatest  possible  confidence  the  new 
onset. 

About  the  appointed  hour  our  sentinels  reported  that  a  body  of 
men  was  rapidly  advancing  from  the  town.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  us  until  they  were  close 
at  hand ;  then  two  bluelights  were  sent  up,  and  the  deadly  fire 
of  our  musketry  and  guns  was  opened,  with  the  same  fatal  precision 
as  in  the  broad  daylight. 

By  the  confusion  which  immediately  ensued  in  the  enemy's 
ranks,  I  judged  that  their  commanding  officer  must  have  been 
wounded ;  and  the  disorderly  retreat  which  followed  confirmed 
this  impression.  Again  we  had  availed  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
of  all  the  advantages  of  our  position,  but  I  full  well  knew  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  with  whom  I  had  to  contend,  and  I  could  not 
but  anticipate  that  our  severest  trials  were  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER   XXVIIL 

Arm,  arm,  it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar.— BYRON. 

EAELY  next  morning,  immediately  without  the  range  of  our 
guns,  the  tents  mentioned  by  Bianca  were  raised  ;  and  intrench- 
ments  having  been  thrown  up  for  their  artillery,  which  happily 
was  but  of  small  calibre,  every  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
French  troops  for  a  regular  siege.  The  utmost  vigilance  was  now 
required  on  our  side,  for  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  parties 
of  the  enemy  were  moving  about  inspecting  our  weak  points,  and 
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ascertaining  to  what  extent  we  had  heen  able  to  repair  the  damages 
we  were  continually  sustaining  from  their  iire. 

One  day,  as  I  was  superintending  myself  some  of  these  works,  a 
cannon-ball  struck  the  tower  close  behind  me,  and  rebounded 
with  great  force  upon  me,  detaching  at  the  same  time  a  consider- 
able portion  of  stone.  I  was  violently  hurled  to  the  ground;  and 
when  I  ^was  raised,  it  was  ascertained  that,  besides  many  con- 
tusions in  my  body,  my  left  arm  was  broken.  I  was  conveyed 
into  the  tower  in  a  state  approaching  to  insensibility ;  but  a  little 
wire  soon  restored  me,  and  thanks  to  the  kind  attentions  of  my 
faithful  Richards,  and  of  one  of  the  refugees,  who  had  had  some 
slight  practice  as  a  surgeon,  my  arm  was  set,  and  I  was  able  that 
very  evening  to  return  to  my  duties.  The  pain,  however,  I  felt 
during  the  following  days  was  very  great :  my  fever  ran  high,  and  my 
thirst  was  incessant.  Happily  the  fort  being  provided  with  a  good 
well,  I  and  my  brave  followers  lacked  neither  for  water,  nor, 
thanks  to  Richards's  provident  care,  for  spirits  to  mix  with  it ; 
but  in  other  respects  our  provisions  began  to  run  very  low. 

As  day  by  day  we  were  anxiously  looking  towards  the  sea,  to 
behold  the  approach  of  the  long-expected  succour,  our  fresh  meat 
failed,  then  our  salt  provisions,  and  at  length  our  much-diminished 
rations  included  nothing  but  biscuit,  grog,  and  coffee.  In  the 
meantime,  and  as  if  aware  more  and  more  of  our  altered  circum- 
stances, the  enemy  pressed  harder  and  harder  upon  us. 

After  several  reconnaissances,  in  which  they  failed  in  effecting  a 
surprise,  they  made  one  night  a  grand  attack  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  they  finally  carried  by  storm  both  our  exterior  wall 
and  our  outhouses.  As,  however,  I  had  foreseen  the  probability 
of  this  emergency,  I  had  provided  beforehand  for  it,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  withdraw  my  men  into  the  tower,  from  which  in  com- 
plete security  we  poured  upon  the  assailants  such  a  fire  of 
musketry,  as  to  oblige  them  to  retire,  after  having  irretrievably 
injured  all  our  outworks. 

To  atone  for  this  disaster,  Richards  and  I,  with  a  few  picked 
men,  sallied  out  on  the  following  night.  We  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising and  disarming  the  two  sentries  at  the  battery,  and  in 
spiking  four  guns  out  of  the  six.  But  the  alarm  having  been 
given,  the  enemy  attacked  us  in  such  numbers,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  retire,  and  we  were  happy,  thanks  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  to  reach  our  stronghold,  with  the  loss  of  two  men 
only. 

Still  from  the  side  of  the  sea  no  succour  or  hope  came.  Several 
of  our  men  had  now  been  killed  or  wounded;  our  Italian  and 
insular  associates  were  sorely  discouraged,  and  even  the  stern 
resolution  of  my  brave  seamen  began  to  fail  them.  In  the  actual 
hour  of  conflict,  I  found  them  decidedly  superior  to  their  auxiliaries  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  their  general  habits  being  less  tem- 
perate, they  showed  less  good  humour  and  forbearance,  under  the 
increasing  privations  to  which  we  were  subjected. 

"  How  many  days  more  will  our  provisions  last?"  said  I,  late 
one  evening  to  Richards,  as  we  were  searching  together  in  the  ruins 
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of  our  outworks  for  some  fragments  of  timber,  which  were  required 
in  the  tower. 

"  If  we  diminish  the  rations  again,  my  lord,  I  think  we  can  hold 
out  for  another  week." 

"  Those  Italian  fellows  certainly  bear  up  very  well." 

"Why  they  do,  my  lord  :  that  little  store  of  garlic  they  brought 
with  them,  has  helped  them  out  wonderful.  They  likes  it  better 
than  they  likes  the  French  bagonets." 

"  Well,  so  should  I  too  perhaps,  Richards,  if  I  fancied  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  it  must  be  a  good  dish  that  you  likes  better 
than  leading  on  your  men  to  action,  and  that  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  San  Joseph.  I  shall  never  forget  the  commodore's  smile 
when  he  saw  you  close  behind  him  there  !" 

"  Ay,  that  was  a  great  day,  Richards.  Well,  do  you  know  what 
I  was  thinking  of  just  now  ?  Either  our  enemy  over  there  must 
have  lost  their  best  officer,  as  I  rather  believe  they  did  during  that 
second  onset,  or  else  the  grand  campaigns  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  have  taught  them  rather  to  overlook  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting this  sort  of  little  warfare.  If  forty  of  their  men  were 
inside  here,  and  you,  Richards,  were  in  command  of  three  hun- 
dred, or  say  one  hundred  English  seamen,  or  even  soldiers,  how 
long  would  you  be,  should  you  say,  before  you  got  the  tricolour 
down  from  that  flag-staff  there  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean,  my  lord,  with  the  outworks  lost,  or  with  them 
still  in  possession  of  the  garrison  ? " 

"  I  see  that  you  understand  me  jwell Richards  by  that  question.  I 
speak  as  if  matters  were  as  they  now  stand,  with  the  outworks  lost." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  should  say,  with  your  leave,  the  fort  would  just 
hold  out  about  long  enough  for  me  to  surround  it  with  wood, 
sufficient  to  smoke  the  parties  inside  out  of  it,  very  much  as  you 
would  the  foxes  about  Elmswater  Castle." 

"  Tbat's  exactly  what  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  they  have 
stormed  that  outside  wall ;  and  though  we  cannot  now  defend 
those  works  without  much  loss,  I  question  whether  we  should  not 
occupy  them  again,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  some 
attempt  such  as  we  were  speaking  of.  What  do  you  say, 
Richards!" 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  answered  my  faith- 
ful comrade,  scratching  his  head  in  great  perplexity.  "  As  they 
may  not  think  of  it  themselves,  knowing,  which  they  do,  no  doubt, 
that  our  provisions  is  running  short,  and  as  indeed,  there  is  not 
much  wood  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  may,  perhaps,  as  well  leave 
matters  as  they  are  until  something  new  occurs." 

A  moment's  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  a  short  excla- 
mation of  surprise  from  my  companion.  He  raised  the  rifle  he 
always  carried,  and  my  eyes  following  him  through  the  dark  night 
shade,  in  the  direction  towards  which  he  was  glancing  with  the 
intense  eagerness  of  a  falcon,  I  fancied  I  discerned  as  he  did,  some- 
thing stealthily  moving  without  in  our  direction. 

"Slay,  Richards,"  whispered  I,  "we  had  better  retire  to  the 
tower  first  and  fire  from  there." 
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"  I  think,  with  your  leave,  sir,  I  must  make  an  example  of  this 
fellow,  as  they  have  been  skulking-  about  here  for  the  last  two 
nights,  always  in  search  of  some  mischief." 

Again  some  bright  colour  seemed  to  gleam  through  the  dark- 
ness. Richards  took  a  long  aim  and  fired. 

t  A  low  shriek  was  immediately  heard,  followed  by  the  exclama- 
tion, "Femina!" 

This  short  and  touching  appeal  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  I 
also  recognised  the  gentle  voice.  I  rushed  forward  in  the  direction 


„  .  ,  .  am  still 

able  to  carry  what  I  have  brought  for  you.  They  said  that  you 
were  starving,  and  I  am  come  with  all  that  I  had  strength  to 
bear/* 

"  My  brave  and  faithful  Bianca,"  exclaimed  I,  relieving  her  of 
one  of  her  massive  baskets,  "  you  cannot  surely  have  borne  this 
for  any  distance?'* 

"I  carried  the  smallest  from  my  father's  house,  and  Antonio 
brought  the  other  for  me  as  far  as  the  camp." 

'*  And  not  much  beyond  the  outposts,  I  should  think,  from  what 
you  have  already  told  me  ?  Now  come  into  the  tower,  and  let  me 
again  scold  you  for  this  unpardonable  imprudence ;  I  shall  love 
you  no  more  if  you  disobey  me  thus." 

We  entered  the  tower,  and  as  Richards  was,  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  examining  the  contents  of  the  paniers,  which  were 
well  stocked  with  the  choicest  provisions  that  the  farm  could  afford, 
Bianca's  anxious  gaze  was  rivetted  upon  me. 

"  How  altered  you  are,  Signer  Edouardo,"  said  she,  "  since  last 
we  met !  And  why  is  your  left  arm  thus  bound  up  ?" 

"  It  has  been  broken,  carina  mia." 

"  Broken !"  exclaimed  she,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  "  But  why," 
resumed  she,  with  much  eagerness,  "why  will  you  hold  out  here, 
when  all  could  be  so  easily  settled  without  bloodshed  ?" 

"  Because,  Bianca,  there  is  a  little  square  yard  of  canvas  over 
our  heads,  which  we  are  all  bound  to  defend  with  our  hearts'  blood. 
Thus  have  successive  generations  upheld  its  honour,  until  now,  in. 
its  turn,  it  reflects  and  sheds  its  own  lustre  and  glory  even  upon 
its  humblest  defenders." 

"  Ah,  che  pazzia  /"  replied  she.  "  And  then,  who  has  attended 
to  your  wounds  ?  who  has  bound  up  your  arm  ?*' 

"  This  is  my  nurse,  Bianca.  Is  he  not,"  continued  I,  in  Italian, 
that  my  faithful  Richards  might  not  understand  me,  "  is  he  not  a 
gentle  and  delicate  attendant  for  such  a  purpose  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he  would  be  a  good  nurse  enough  for  a  bear ;  but 
for  you,  with  that  hand  of  his  which  is  as  wide  as  my  bodice — " 

"  Yes,  and  larger  too,  Bianca." 

"  "Well,  come,  let  me  see  that  wound,  and  I  will  dress  it  witli  my 
handkerchief,  as  your  own  sister  would." 

She  proceeded  at  once  to  examine  and  to  replace  my  rude  band- 
ages, and  with  such  tenderness,  care,  and  skill,  that  I  believe  I  may 
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attribute  to  her  my  ultimate  and  entire  recovery  of  the  nse  of  that 


arm. 


When  this  operation  had  been  concluded,  "  I  must  not  forget," 
said  Bianca,  "that  I  have  some  military  intelligence  for  you. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  the  French  soldiers  have  been  coli 
ing  wood  in  preat  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  island ;  and 
Antonio's  belief  is,  that  they  will  attempt  to-morrow  to  set  fire 
to  the  tower/' 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Richards  ?"  said  I,  communicating  to  him  the 
substance  of  what  I  had  just  been  told.  "  It  shows  that  our  fore- 
bodings were  well  justiiiea.  Now,  as  we  have  plenty  of  ammunition, 
we  must  endeavour  to  prevent  their  approaching  too  near." 

Bianca  remained  with  us  some  time  longer,  still  urging  me  not  to 
protract  any  further  our  apparently  hopeless  resistance ;  but  at  last 
remembering  that  the  hapless  Antonio  was  expecting  her  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  she  bade  me  farewell.  1  determined 
this  time,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Kic  hards, 
to  see  her  in  safety  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  and  I  did  not 
leave  her  until  she  was  on  the  road,  and  within  sight  of  the  tree,  by 
which  her  timid  lover  was  expecting  her. 

Though  I  had  avoided  approaching  too  near  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  sentries,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  during  this  short 
cursion,  that  the  whole  camp  was  in  motion  ;  ana  on  re-en  t< 
the  tower,  the  report  of  several  distant  shots  confirmed  rny  iin j 
sion  as  to  the  necessity  of  great  vigilance  on  our  part  during 
night.    Within  an  hour  01  my  return,  the  sounds  of  approim 
footsteps  were  distinctly  heard  in  every  direction.    Our  Uue-ligh  Is 
having  all  been  unfortunately  burned,  I  was  unable  clearly  to  dis- 
cern the  object  of  that  evening's  movements ;  but  Richards  and  I 
both  concurred  in  supposing  that  the  French  soldiers  were  bring- 
ing forward  great  quantities  of  wood,  BO  as  to  envelope  the  tower 
in  a  close  circle  of  names.    The  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  was 
so  favourable  to  this  enterprise,  that  it  was  accomplished  without 
any  serious  molestation  on  our  part. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek 

But  mellowed  with  a  tenderer  streak  j 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ?— BYROIC. 

F9B  about  half-an-hour  after  daybreak,  the  French  officers 
awaited  the  effect  which  the  consciousness  of  our  situation  mig-ht 
produce  upon  us ;  but  seeing  no  indication  of  anv  change  in  our 
resolution,  they  ordered  the  operation  to  be  carried  out.  Forth- 
with, under  the  cover  of  large  shields  of  massive  wood,  constructed 
with  great  art,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  men,  several  small 
parties  advanced,  and  they  succeeded  in  setting  lire,  on  different 
points,  to  the  huge  circular  pile.  Had  the  day  been  a  perfect  calm, 
our  situation  would  have  been  intolerable;  but  a  fresh  breeze 
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? iC',  carried  away  from  c  <   portion  of  th  raid 

id  having 

in  that  quarter  wher»j  it  would  have 
:inovance. 

The  failure  of  toil  :  aving  been  ascertained,  prepara- 

;  now  made   by  the  enemy  to  take  our  .by 

and  their  whole  force  was  so-  upon  us 

fort:  aunted  by  the  discL  ;ur  mus- 

ketry and  our  artillery,  they  reached  the  foot  of  t.;  and 

succeeded  in  planting  three  out  of  their  four  ladders  ;  butt; 
v;r  too  short,  we  could  cut  down,  with  great  facility,  ' 
man,  as  he  was  attempting  to  reach  the  summit  of 
building;  and  orders  were  soon  given  to  carry  the  ladders  away, 
no  doubt  for  tl  e  of  making  the  requisite  alterations. 

By  <;lock  that  morning,   all  was  ready  for  a  new  OTJ 

and  as  we  had  now  lost  more  than  one  of  our  bravest  fell 

e  spirit  no  longer  prevailed  among  our  reduced  arid  v,< 
garrison.  I  had  descended  from  the  tower  into  the  ruins  of 
outworks,  with  two  of  our  best  marksmen,  for  the  purpose  of  d 
oution  upon*  the  leading  column,  and  we  nad  aln 
fired  a  few  shots  with  our  rifles,  when  one  of  my  eompan. 
exclaimed : — 

"  Why,  the  enemy  is  halting,  and  there  is  an  officer  coming 
forward  alone  ;  I  will  soon  settle  him." 

p  a  moment,"  said  f,  arresting  his  gun,  there  must  he- 
mistake  ;"  and  looking  up  behind  me,  I  haw,  to  my  utter  dismay, 
that  a  white  flag  had  been  hoisted  upon  our  flag-staff,  close  u:. 

Jours  of  England. 
1  rushed  into  the  tower,  and  was  met  by  Richards,  who,  while 

the  fire  from  one  of  the  loop-holes,  was  as  yet  unav. 
of  the  occurrence. 

"Come  with  me,'*  exclaimed  I;  "there  i:>  treason  up  tl. 
and  when  we  reached  the  platform,  we  found  that  the  nag- 
in  the  sol'-  m  of  the  Italia 
"  Who  has  ventured  to  show  that  flag?"  cried  I. 
"  Wo  have,"  answered  several  voices;    "  we  can  hold  out  no 

;r." 

"  Traitors,"  rejoined  I,  "  stand  back  ;  the  first  man  whs 
to  approach  me,  may  bid  farewell  to  life."     And,  with  rriv  pistol 
in  my  hand,  1  ordered  Richards  to  haul  down  the  acr  ,iem 

of  sir. 

..ill,  at  all  events  fight  no  more,"  repeated  the  Ita! 
rather  daunted  by  our  decider 

you  please,"  answered  f  ;  "but  I  command  here,  as 
and  will  \  my  authority  at  any  pri'- 

platform  irnrnedi;r  Country- 

men had  bv  this  time  all  rallied  round  me,  and  with  fixed  bay«.. 

lied  our  faith! •  to  descend   into  one  of  I. 

in  the  tower,  w. 

I  then  i  to  ineet  the  French  officer,  who,  on  bchok 

the  Hag  of  truce,  had  come  forward  to  parley.    It  was  the  same 
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that  I  had  seen  on  the  former  occasion ;  his  arm,  like  mine^was  in 
a  sling,  and  we  were  both  so  altered  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  we 
had  undergone  since  onr  last  interview,  that  we  were  for  a  moment 
in  mutual  doubt  as  to  our  identity. 

"  I  am  in  despair  at  the  error  that  has  occurred,"  said  I.  "  I 
need  not  disguise  from  you,  that  there  has  been  a  serious  mis- 
understanding here  ?  I  trust  you  will  believe  me,  however,  when 
I  affirm  that  the  flag  which  has  just  been  removed,  had  been  shown 
without  my  knowledge  and  sanction,  and  that  it  was  hauled  down, 
from  the  very  moment  I  was  aware  it  had  been  raised." 

"  I  will  believe,  sir,  anything  that  so  gallant  an  officer  says  ;  but 
I  much  wish  that  you  would  spare  any  further  bloodshed  by  assent- 
ing to  the  views  of  those  who  hoisted  it." 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question  as  yet,"  replied  I. 

"  Then  you  decline  sending  any  message  to  my  commanding 
officer?" 

"  I  have  none  to  trouble  you  with,  saving  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion, which  I  trust  you  will  convey." 

"I  certainly  shall,"  answered  my  courteous  antagonist ;  and  he 
withdrew,  not  however,  without  reminding  me,  that  the  blood 
now  shed  must  rest  exclusively  upon  my  head. 

Hardly  had  I  again  reached  the  platform  of  the  tower,  when  I 
was  met  by  Richards,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
exultation : — 

"  Did  you  hear  that  sound,  sir  ?" 

"  What  sound,  Richards  ?    I  heard  nothing." 

"  You  heard  nothing,  my  lord  !  then  see  this  ;"  and  he  led  me 
to  the  side  of  our  tower,  which  looked  upon  the  sea.  There,  just 
ahead  of  the  small  promontory  which  enclosed  oiir  little  bay,  I 
beheld  two  noble  vessels  gliding  into^it  with  all  sails  set;  and  oh, 
the  unimaginable  joy,  the  British t ensign ! 

My  iirst  care  was  to  answer  their  signal  gun — my  second  to  hoist 
the  standard  of  England  reversed,  in  sign  of  my  utter  distress. 
Aware  now,  that  the  long-promised  succour  was  at  hand,  the 
assailants  determined  upon  making  one  more  desperate  effort  to 
wrest  our  little  fortress  from  us  before  our  countrymen  could  effect 
a  landing  ;  but  the  British  vessels,  having  well  discerned  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed,  opened  at  once  a  most 
destructive  fire  from  their  artillery,  under  the  protection  of  which, 
every  disposable  boat,  each  heavily  laden  with  armed  men,  pro- 
ceeded with  all  rapidity  to  the  shore.  Again  and  again  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  fixed,  but  our  spirits  were  now  excited  to  madness 
by  the  approach  of  our  countrymen ;  the  Italians  themselves,  when 
aware  of  the  change  in  our  prospects,  had  requested,  as  a  favour, 
again  to  take  their  share  in  the  defence ;  and  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  were  completely  repulsed. 

"  This  would  be  too  rough  work  to  last  long,  Eichards,  were  it 
not  for  that  blessed  sight  yonder,"  said  I,  in  one  of  our  brief 
intervals  of  repose. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  but  if  there  were  but  one  man  only  here,  he  would 
hold  out  now.  See  how  they  are  pulling  for  the  shore,  as  if  they 
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would  split  their  oars.    There  is  one  noble  officer  already  landed." 

"Yes,  Richards,  and  how  he  is  cheering  on  his  men,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  Singular  it  is  ;  we  do  not  know  him,  and  he  does  not 
know  us,  and  yet  how  sure  hoth  may  feel,  that  each  will  stand  by 
the  other  so  long  as  a  breath  of  life  endures." 

The  assailants  being  now  aware  that  a  large  body  of  marines 
and  seamen  was  moving  on  to  attack  their  rear,  collected  their 
scattered  forces  to  retire  upon  their  camp  ;  and  though  our  reduced 
garrison  scarcely  numbered  twenty  able  men,  none  of  them  could 
resist  joining  in  the  pursuit.  Great  was  our  joy  when  meeting  our 
gallant  deliverers,  and  greater  still  our  exultation  when  we  entered 
together  the  enemy's  little  encampment,  which  he  found  himself 
unable  to  hold  against  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  freshly-landed 
troops  and  of  their  long-confined  auxiliaries.  There,  however,  our 
successes  ended  for  that  day.  The  French  force  was  speedily  col- 
lected, in  the  most  martial  array,  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
camp,  and  it  became  evidently  unadvisable  to  molest  tnem  any 
further  in  their  slow  and  orderly  retreat  upon  the  town. 

After  the  first  salutations  and  greetings  between  our  countrymen, 
the  commanding  officer  haying  expressed  a  wish  to  examine  our 
Jittle  fortress,  I  repaired  to  it  with  him,  avoiding  the  direct  line  of 
road,  which  was  now  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
wounded.  Hardly  had  we  proceeded  a  hundred  yards,  when,  not 
far  from  us,  I  heard  a  low  moaning  sound,  and  on  reaching  the 
foot  of  a  small  olive-tree,  which  was  close  at  hand,  I  beheld  a 
sight,  the  horror  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  of 
those  which  it  has  been  my  sad  fate  to  witness.  Bianca  Salvi  was 
lying  there — her  gay  costume,  alas  !  sadly  stained  and  besmeared 
with  her  own  blood  ;  her  face,  pale  as  death  itself,  and  her  dark 
eyes  half-closed  as  if  in  the  extremity  of  human  suffering.  When 
I  knelt  beside  her,  however,  she  recognised  me,  and  answered, 
though  in  a  very  low  voice,  my  wild  exclamations  of  astonishment 
and  aespair. 

The  sad  tale  was  soon  told.  On  the  night  before,  having  missed 
Antonio  at  the  appointed  spot,  she  had  approached  the  lines  in 
quest  of  him,  and  thus  had  been  fired  at  and  wounded,  doubtless 
by  mistake,  on  that  very  spot,  where  she  had  remained  ever  since, 
unnoticed  and  unable  to  move. 

Summoning  in  haste  a  few  of  our  men,  we  constructed  a  rude 
stretcher,  upon  which,  with  the  utmost  care,  we  bore  into  the 
tower  the  ill-fated  girl,  and  I  then  placed  her  on  my  own  bed.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  uncover  her  chest,  to  examine  the  deep 
wound  which  the  reckless  bullet  had  there  inflicted. 

"  Not  before  all  those  men,  Signor  Edouardo,"  murmured  she, 
faintly. 

"  Alas !  my  dear  Bianca,"  replied  I,  "  I  fear  that  I  have  less 
experience  of  these  matters  than  any  of  them." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  she,  "  let  no  one  but  you  touch  me ;  they 
can  come  in  later." 

To  comply  with  her  request,  they  retired.  I  then  proceeded 
alone  to  remove  the  gay  bodice,  the  dimensions  of  which  on  tho 
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night  before,  she  had  playfully  compared  to  the  hand  of  Richards ; 
but  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  details  of  a  lady's 
toilet.  Alas  !  what  an  apprenticeship. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  you  knew  more  of  these  things  by 
this  time,"  said  Bianca,  smiling  in  the  midst  of  all  her  sufferings, 
and  she  feebly  directed  and  assisted  my*efforts. 

The  fair  bosom  was  now  uncovered;  but  who  will  arrest  the 
purple  life-stream,  as  it  flows  from  that  ghastly  wound  ?  I  rushed 
in  search  of  the  Italian  who  had  attended  upon  me,  and  a  surgeon, 
who  had  landed  from  our  ship,  was  soon  with  him  at  Bianca' s  side ; 
but  far  less  practised  eves  could  have  discerned,  that  mortal  skill 
was  now  unavailing.  When  the  wound  was  dressed,  however,  the 
pain  subsided. 

"  Let  me  be  alone  with  you,  Signor  Edouardo — I  am  better  now, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  together.  In  the  mean  time,  pray 
send  for  my  father  and  for  a  priest,"  continued  she,  raising  fer- 
vently to  her  lips  a  small  gold  cross  she  always  wore  round  her 
neck.  "  So  you  have  saved  the  little  fort  after  all !  If  I  could  but 
think  I  had  contributed  to  this  victory,  I  should  die  happy." 

I  pressed  her  hands  to  my  lips,  and  fast,  fast  fell  my  tears.  The 
distracted  Antonio  now  entered ;  he  had  been  seized  by  the  sen- 
tinels on  the  night  before,  and  detained  until  the  order  tor  retreat 
upon  the  town  had  been  given.  He  knelt  in  speechless  agony  by 
his  affianced  bride.  "  Poor  Antonio,"  murmured  she,  "  do  not 
weep  for  me.  I  must  tell  you  a  secret  now:  I  loved  you  as  a 
brother,  but  nothing  more ;  my  heart  was  with  him  here,  ever 
since  I  saw  him  land  on  our  island,  ever  since  his  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me,  that  first  day,  by  the  low  wall  of  our  garden. 
Here,  take  my  hand,  Signor  Edouardo  ;  you  will  not  have  long  to 
keep  what  it  gives."  She  turned  her  head  aside,  and  remained  for 
some  time  silent  and  motionless,  as  Antonio  and  I  were  still 
kneeling  by  her. 

"  How  do  you  find  her  now?"  whispered  I  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
Arethusa, -when,  soon  afterwards,  he  re-entered  the  room. 

The  Scotchman  fixed  his  light  grey  eye  upon  me  with  a  singular 
expression  of  surprise  and  of  pity,  and  placing  upon  Bianca's 
bosom  the  small  crucifix  which  had  now  fallen  from  her  grasp, 
replied,  "  She  is  at  rest  for  ever." 

Thus  ended  the  only  day  of  triumph  that  I  have  ever  known. 


CHAPTEB,    XXX. 

Is  this  the  promised  end? — KING  LEAR. 

I  returned  on  board  the  Arethusa,  which  was  one  of  the 
vessels  that  had  come  to  our  relief,  Captain  M'Ross's  sole  welcome 
to  me,  was  an  inquiry  whether  the  white  nag  was  not  fiying  upon 
the  tower  as  the  ships  first  entered  the  bay.  I  explained  to  him 
briefiy  the  circumstances  under  which  the  untoward  incident  had 
occurred,  but  I  saw  by  his  incredulous  and  yindictive  smile,  that 
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he  was  determined  to  make  use  of  this  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  me  of  any  little  credit  which  might  be  due  to  me  or  to  our 
protracted  defence.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  this  suspicion, 
on  my  part,  was  but  too  well  founded. 

On  the  very  day  of  their  arrival  off  Pianpsa,  our  two  ships 
approached  the  town,  and  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  rose  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
soldiers,  who,  consequently,  returned  to  Elba,  under  the  terms  of 
a  very  honourable  capitulation.  The  English  colours  then  floated 
again  on  the  island,  but  the  occupation  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Government  at  home,  and  we  some  time  -afterwards  learned  that 
our  flag  was  withdrawn,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
peace. 

The  intelligence  of  the  latter  important  event  reached  us  on 
board  the  Arethusa,  as  we  were  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
whither  we  had  received  orders  to  repair  soon  after  joining  the 
fleet  on  our  return  from  our  expedition  to  Pianosa.  The  general 
feeling  which  this  news  created  in  our  service,  was  one  of  disap- 
pointment, in  which,  for  my  part,  I  could  not  share,  as  I  conceived 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  might  tend  to  facilitate  my  imme- 
diate return  home,  whenever  my  appointed  period  of  exile  should 
have  expired. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  sentiments  for  Sophia  remained  entirely 
unaltered.  Indeed,  the  secluded  life  which  I  led — with  a  captain 
whom  I  despised  and  hated,  and  with  brother  officers  who  were 
indifferent  to  me — tended  to  maintain  and  to  exalt  that  all- 
absorbing  feeling  of  exclusive  devotion.  So  regularly  as  the  day 
came  upon  which,  according  to  the  agreement  entered  upon,  I  was 
to  write  to  my  cousin,  so  regularly  was  my  letter  written,  how- 
ever remote  the  opportunity  might  be  for  transmitting  it ;  and 
each  successive  letter  conveyed,  though  in  the  most  reserved  and 
respectful  terms,  the  deep  and  solemn  expression  of  my  undeviat- 
ing  attachment.  But  since  the  first  answer  I  had  received  from 
Sophia,  no  communication  whatever  from  her  reached  me  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1802.  I  then  received  two  letters,  sealed  in  black, 
and  conveying  to  me  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my 
father,  after  a  very  short  illness.  The  first  of  these  was  from 
Lady  Sheerness,  and  it  contained  many  most  interesting  particulars 
as  to  Lord  Arlingford's  last  moments.  -The  second  was  from  my 
brother ;  he  merely  stated  the  sad  fact  in  a  few  words  :  but  the  post- 
it  was  in  Sophia's  own  hand.  Though  she  expressed  to  me  thus, 
in  Ike  tenderest  terms,  her  sisterly  sorrow  and  condolence,  I  felt  a 
strange  foreboding  when  I  considered  that  she  had  chosen  for 
imparting  them— not  my  aunt's  letter,  but  my  brother's ;  and  even 
amid  the  deep  grief  into  which  I  was  plunged  by  my  unexpected 
bereavement,  I  was  keenly  sensitive  to  this  incident. 

Yv  ith  the  utmost  anxiety,  I  a^ain  and  again  read  over  every  word 
traced  in  Sophia's  postscript,  and  I  could  find  nothing  which  altered 
my  first  improssioii  on  perusing  it :  but  one  expression  struck  nie 
more  and  more  as  I  reflected  upon  it.  "While  she  in  no  way  alluded 
to  any  of  my  letters,  my  cousin  said,  "  Do  pray  let  me  near  from 
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you  soon."  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  something  of  reproach 
in  this  entreaty.  Can  it  so  he,  thought  I,  that  my  letters  have  not 
reached  her  ?  They  were  forwarded  with  the  greatest  care  and  pre- 
caution through  the  Admiralty.  She  surely  must  have  received 
them.  To  obviate,  however,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  any  such 
occurrence  as  I  apprehended,  I  seized  the  opportunity,  when 
answering  her  short  postscript,  to  recapitulate  the  date  of  each  for- 
mer letter. 

The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  my  period  of  probation 
would  be  completed ;  and  nothing,  as  I  then  conceived,  could  pre- 
vent my  obtaining  leave  to  proceed  forthwith  to  England.  How 
my  heart  now  recalled  every  circumstance  of  my  former  return- 
each  a  blessed  earnest  of  the  faithful  welcome  there  prepared  for 
me  !  But,  alas !  ere  the  summer  of  that  long-expected  year  had 
set  in,  we  were  officially  informed  that  war  had  been  again  pro- 
claimed. 

Lord  Nelson  soon  afterwards  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet ;  and  as  he  was,  as  usual,  ill  provided  with  frigates,  the  services 
of  the  Arethusa  were  peremptorily  required.  So  wild  was  my  de- 
sire to  reach  England  by  the  appointed  time,  that  I  one  day  over- 
came my  reluctance  to  ask  any  favour  of  M'Ross,  and  requested 
him  to  assis^me  in  obtaining  a  short  leave  of  absence.  t 

"Why,  this  is  a  curious  time,"  answered  he,  "to  wish  to  leave 
the  ship.  You  said  nothing  of  this  to  me  while  the  peace  lasted, 
and  now  that  the  war  has  broken  out  again,  you  discover  that  you 
have  important  business  in  England.  It  is  rather  strange  !  " 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  I ; 
"  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  such  as  I  have  stated." 

"  Well,  then,  you  had  better  write  to  the  admiral,  who,  as  you 
say,  is  a  friend  of  yours.  A.S  for  me,  I  cannot  do  without  you  now 
that  you  are  acting  first-lieutenant,  unless  you  are  replaced  by 
another  officer.  So  do  not  ask  me  to  interfere  about  it." 

The  coarse  insinuations  thrown  out  by  M'Ross  did  not  deter  me 
from  writing  to  Lord  Nelson  himself,  respectfully  entreating  his 
intercession  in  a  matter  which  I  described  as  most  essential  to  all 
my  future  prospects.  But  untoward  circumstances  long  delayed 
the  reception  of  this  letter ;  and  when  the  kind  answer  of  the 
heroic  admiral  at  length  reached  me,  I  was  in  a  position  which 
rendered  his  assistance  unavailing. 

We  continued,  in  the  mean  time,  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  I  there  recived  one  evening,  by  an  express  sent  from 
Malta  to  the  fleet,  my  usual  file  of  London  papers.  As  I  was 
perusing  their  contents,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  though  as  yet  without 
any  positive  authority,  that  the  preliminaries  have  at  length  been 
arranged  for  the  long- contemplated  marriage  of  a  young  and  noble 
marquis,  who  has  very  lately  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  titles  of 
his  illustrious  house,  with  his  very  near  relative,  whose  princely 
fortune  is  one  of  her  smallest  attractions." 

I  started  to  my  feet,  as  if.  stung  by  an  adder,  and  then  striking 
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my  head  in  frantic  despair  :  "  Fool,  fool !"  exclaimed  I,  "  has  not 
every  foreboding  of  my  soul  and  the  warning  of  every  friend  that 
I  have  known,  pointed  to  this  inevitable  result !  Then  it  is  so, 
after  all,  Royaumont, — our  destinies  are  alike." 

"Are  you  ill,  sir?"  said  Richards,  who,  after  a  low  rap,  had 
just  entered.  "  You  are  paler  than  when  your  arm  was  broken  at 
rianosa ! " 

*  It  is  nothing,"  answered  I,  hastily.    "  What  do  you  want  ? " 
'  With  your  leave,  my  lord,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you." 

*  Can  you  wait  for  an  hour,  Richards  ? " ' 

*  Certainly,  sir." 

1  Very  well,  come  back  then." 

He  retired,  and  I  continued  pacing  my  solitary  cabin,  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  collect  my  frenzied  thoughts,  until  he  again 
appeared. 

"  Why,  surely,  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  you  were  here 
last,  Richards  ?  "  said  I, 

"  It  is  more  than  an  hour,  sir,  by  your  leave ;  but  shall  I  come 
again  ? " 

"  No,  Richards,  tell  me  at  once  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  I  merely  wish  to  make  you  aware,  my  lord,  that  I  think  before 
long  we  shall  have  mutiny  aboard  this  ship." 

*  Indeed,  Richards  !    What  can  the  motives  or  pretext  be  ? " 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  the  captain  is 
hated  in  a  terrible  way !  " 

"  I  feared  as  much.    What  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know  best,  sir,  how  far  you  can  speak  to  him  or  not. 
All  I  can  say  is,  there  is  not  in  his  majesty's  service  a  better  or  a 
finer  crew  than  this  is.  Well,  what  by  bad  management,  what  by 
bad  language,  what  by  unjust  punishment,  they  are  so  mad  with 
him,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  any  night  to  hear  that  they  had 
cut  his  throat,  thrown  him  overboard,  and  proclaimed  you  captain." 

"  That  is  no  English  means  of  promotion  for  me,"  said  I ;  "  but 
as  the  men  know  they  can  have  no  truer  friend  than  I  am,  try  and 

Eersuade  them  to  trust  to  my  doing  the  best  I  can  for  them  ;  and 
)r  Heaven's  sake  warn  them  well  of  the  awful  consequences  which 
any  act  of  insubordination  must  entail  upon  them.  That  will  do, 
Richards,  now;  just  come  in  to  me  for  the  morning-watch  to- 
morrow." 

"  Morning- watch,  my  lord  ?  Why,  that  is  not  for  twelve  hours 
to  come." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  remain  here  till  then  ;  and  as  I  have 
something  in  my  thoughts  which  might  prevent  my  noticing  the 
hour,  you  had  better  knock  and  remind  me." 

The  dark  night  came  over  me ;  but  it  could  throw  no  shade  over 
the  harrowing  subject  of  my  distracted  visions.  Long  before  the 
appointed  time  Richards  re-entered. 

"  JBeg  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  walking  up  and 
down  so  the  whole  night.  Won't  you  take  a  little  rest,  or  a  littlo 
refreshment  ? " 

"  I  want  nothing,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon 
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liis  sturdy  shoulder ;  and  he  withdrew,  shaking  his  honest  head 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  heartfelt  condolence. 

As  I  could  keep  no  account  of  the  flight  of  time,  I  was  again 
surprised  when  I  heard  his  low  rap  at  my  door  about  daybreak. 
He  now  entered  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  of  which,  at  his 
earnest  solicitation,  I  slightly  partook. 

"  Beg  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  but  I  trust  it's  no  more  bad 
news  from  Elmswater  Castle." 

" Oh  no,  Richards,"  answered  I ;  "on  the  contrary,  all  there  are 
well,  and  particularly  joyful." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  blessing,  sir,  at  all  events." 

I  proceeded  on  deck.  The  fresh  morning  air,  as  it  revived  my 
drooping  senses,  brought  but  a  stronger  and  sadder  consciousness 
of  my  situation.  I  attended  mechanically  to  the  duties  of  the 
watch ;  but  the  ship,  the  sea,  the  world,  all  appeared  altered  and 
strange  to  me.  I  felt  as  if  life  and  I  had  parted  company ;  as  if 
my  spirit,  though  still  hovering  around  the  regions  of  its  former 
abode,  was  severed  from  them  for  ever. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  were  met  by  a  large  vessel,  to  all 
appearance  a  first-rate  frigate,  and  we  beat  to  quarters  at  her 
approach.  When  within  gunshot  she  hoisted  the  French  flag,  and 
a  very  sharp  running-fight  immediately  commenced  between  us. 
The  enemy  was  very  superior  to  us  in  weight  of  metal,  and  his 
well-directed  fire  told  with  fatal  effect  upon  us.  It  was  returned, 
however,  with  great  spirit  on  our  side,  and  ere  the  engagement 
had  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  both  ships  were  very  much  crippled. 

"  Buckingham,"  said  the  captain  to  me  about  this  time,  "  these 
fellows  fight  very  well.  I  don't  know  how  on  earth  we  can  get  the 
better  of  them :  they  have  such  a  confounded  superiority  over  us 
in  the  weight  of  their  guns,  and  this  ship  is  now  almost  unmanage- 
able." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  I  believe,"  answered  I,  "  but  to  go 
on  firing  as  hard  and  as  well  as  we  can." 

"  Except  we  try  to  board  her." 

"  Board  her,  sir ! — that  would  be  rather  a  desperate  enterprise." 

"  You  need  not  go  except  you  like,"  retorted,  the  captain,  re- 
siiming  his  usual  sarcastic  manner,  as  he  ever  did  when  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion  would  arise. 

"  I  will  certainly  go,  sir,  with  your  leave,  if  any  one  does ;  but  I 
would  rather  the  responsibility  of  such  a  decision  rested  with  you 
than  with  me." 

"  Of  course  it  will  rest  with  me  alone,"  replied  the  captain ;  and 
for  a  few  minutes  nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  matter. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy,  however,  appeared  to  increase,  and  though 
ours  was  perhaps  still  better  directed,  the  Arethusa  and  her  gallant 
crew  suffered  considerably. 

"I  shall  give  orders  to  board  with  all  our  boats,"  said  M'Ross 
again  to  me,  after  a  short  interval ;  "  will  you  take  the  command 
of  them,  or  shall  I  give  it  to  Netherby  ? " 

"  I  will  take  it  by  all  means,  sir,  if  you  think  proper." 

"  Very  well,  then  do  the  best  you  can." 
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I  immediately  proceeded  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  as 
the  sea  was  calm  and  the  two  ships  were  now  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  each  other,  our  boats  soon  reached  the  enemy,  and  we 
boarded  him  on  four  different  points. 

"  Sharp  work  this,  Richards,"  said  I,  as  we  were  clambering 
together  into  the  mizen-chains  of  the  French  frigate. 

"  It  is  indeed,  my  lord  ;  and  my  notion  is,  the  captain  must  have 
been  pretty  well  tired  of  the  entertainment  before  he  gave  orders 
to  make  such  an  attempt/' 

So  impetuous  was  our  almost  simultaneous  attack  on  four  dif- 
ferent quarters,  that  the  enemy's  crew,  who  appeared  to  have  very 
severely  suffered  during  the  engagement,  were  at  first  driven  back, 
and  we  succeeded  in  making  good  our  footing  on  the  Quarter- 
deck. Wildly  excited  as  I  was,  far  more  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  previous  day  than  by  the  maddening  emotions  of  the  hour,  I 
could  see  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  ;  and  I  was  so  well  supported 
by  the  native  and  dauntless  courage  of  my  followers,  that  we  carried 
everything  before  us.  After  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  rallied  about  the  mainmast,  and  as  their  men  were 
now  rushing  up  in  great  numbers  to  the  rescue  from  the  lower 
deck,  a  force  far  superior  to  ours  was  soon  collected  there. 

"  Forward,  my  gallant  fellows  !  "  cried  I ;  and  with  Richards  at 
my  side,  we  were,  ere  long,  all  engaged  hand  to  hand  in  the  most 
desperate  close  conflict  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Such  were  the 
tumult  and  confusion,  that  no  longer  could  anything  be  discerned 
saving  the  flashes  of  the  bright  steel  arms,  as,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  the  deadly  passes  and  thrusts  were  exchanged  all 
around. 

Who  is  this  whose  voice  rises  so  high  above  the  roar  of  the  mortal 
affray  ?  Every  distinctive  sign  has  been  torn  or  burnt  from  off  his 
uniform,  saving  that  remnant  of  gold-lace  upon  his  hat,  and  yet  he 
must  be  an  officer  by  his  noble  bearing,  and  by  the  chivalrous 
ardour  with  which  he  leads  on  his  men.  Upon  his  fate  depends  the 
issue  of  the  day. 

"  Stand  by  me,  Richards,"  cried  I,  "for  we  must  cut  down  or 
take  this  man."  I  rushed  forward,  and  the  bravest  now  gave  way 
before  us,  saving  he  alone.  We  met,  and  we  engaged  hand  to  hand. 

"  He  is  wounded,  he  is  falling,  Richards !  For  God's  sake  do 
not  strike ! " 

But  Richard's  cutlass  was  already  buried  deep  in  the  manly 
chest  of  our  opponent.  He  dropped  to  the  ground  and  his  head  was 
uncovered  ;  he  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his  brow,  and  then  ex- 
tending it  to  me  he  murmured,  "  Edouard,  quelle  rencontre  !  " 

It  was  Royaumont ! 

"  Stand  back,  you  villains,  stand  back  !  "  cried  I  to  my  men,  as 
I  cast  myself  over  the  body  of  my  prostrate  friend ;  but  what  power 
could  arrest  the  fury  of  the  hell-fiends  now  unloosed  around 
me  ?  Each  churl's  weapon  drank  deep  of  the  noblest  blood  in 
France. 

"  Move  forward,  my  lord,"  cried  Richards,  "or  we  shall  be  sur- 
rounded and  taken." 
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"  Never  mind  me,  my  faithful  friend,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  let  me 
remain  and  die  here." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,' don't  give  way ;  our  men  are 
btaten  back,  and  without  you  all  will  be  lost." 

It  was  but  too  true  :  our  much-reduced  band  was  now  in  its  turn 
surrounded,  and  was  falling  back.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  rally 
them ;  we  were  fairly  overpowered  by  numbers.  One  of  our  mid- 
shipmen, seeing  the  game  was  hopeless,  sprang  overboard,  and  he 
was  soon  followed  by  several  of  the  men.  I  attempted,  ;with  the 
few  that  remained,  still  to  make  a  head,  but  the  enemy  pressed 
hard  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and  I  received  a  stunning  blow  from 
some  blunt  instrument  which  felled  me  to  the  deck.  A  few  minutes 
of  unconsciousness  followed,  then  a  heavy  fall  and  a  deep  plunge, 
during  which  a  herculean  arm  was  still  cast  round  me  and  sup- 
porting me.  The  cold  waves  revived  me.  "When  I  opened  my 
eyes,  I  was  seated  by  Richards  in  the  pinnace,  and  we  were  again 
almost  alongside  of  the  Arethusa. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  managed  to  get  away,"  said  M'Ross,  as  soon 
as  we  stood  once  more  on  the  quarter-deck;  "  how  did  it  all 
happen  ? " 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Richard?,  sir,  for  the 
details.  I  am  still  quite  bewildered  from  a  severe  blow  I  have 
received." 

"  If  such  is  the  case,  you  had  better  go  down  to  the  sur- 
geon." 

As,  besides  the  contusion  on  my  head,  I  had  two  slight  wounds 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely,  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  bleed  me,  but  rest  was  most  strictly  prescribed.  For 
some  time  I  could  hear  from  below  the  thunder  of  the  guns  as  the 
contest  proceeded  with  unabated  spirit  on  both  sides.  At  length 
our  fire  appeared  to  cease,  while  that  of  the  enemy  continued ; 
and  I  soon  afterwards  received  the  visit  of  one  of  my  brother 
officers,  informing  me  that  we  had  been  joined  by  one  of  our 
line-of-battle  ships,  to  which  the  French  frigate  had  surrendered, 
having  lost  all  her  officers,  with  the  exception  of  two  midshipmen. 
"  I  am  just  come  from  her,"  said  my  shipmate  ;  "  she  is  a  shock- 
ing wreck." 

"  Is  the  captain  dead  ?" 

"  Dead !  I  should  think  so ;  with  twenty  mortal  murders  on 
Ms  crown,  too." 

"  Alas !  poor  Royaumont !" 

"  Well,  but,"  rejoined  my  companion,  "  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
state  M'Ross  is  in.  The  line-of-battle  ship  claims  the  prize.  He 
swears  that  if  he  had  commanded  the  boarders  he  would  have 
taken  her.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  there,  rather.  Richards 
says  he  never  saw  in  his  whole  life  anything  like  it,  or  any  one 
light  as  you  did." 

When  my  comrade  left  me,  I  fell  into  a  state  of  drowsiness,  in 
which  I  must  have  remained  some  time,  for  the  shades  of  evening 
were  closing  upon  me  as  I  was  aroused  by  Richards  standing  at 
my  bedside. 
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"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  come  on  deck  if  you  can,"  said 
ho  ;  "  we  have  already  mutiny,  and  we  shall  have  murder  before 
long.  The  captain  must  have  lost  his  senses  to  treat  the  men  so 
on  such  a  day." 

A  loud  shout  from  above  here  came  in  melancholy  confirmation 
of  this  intelligence.  I  raised  myself,  with  Richard's  help,  and 
was  soon  on  deck.  I  there  beheld,  on  one  side,  M'Ross,  surrounded 
by  his  officers  and  a  party  of  marines  ;  and  on  the  other,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ship's  crew,  evidently  in  a  state  of  the  completest  in- 
subordination. 

"  Can  I  assist  you,  sir?"  said  I  to  the  captain.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  these  misguided  men  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  returned  M'Ross  ;  "  and  if  those  two  muti- 
nous villains  do  not  surrender  immediately,  you,  marines,  fire  into 
the  whole  set." 

I  would  have  said  something  in  expostulation ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  men,  who  had  cheered  me  loudly  the  moment 
I  appeared  on  deck,  renewed  their  shouts  in  my  favour ;  and 
ere  I  could  speak  again,  the  fury  of  the  captain  was  turned  upon 
me. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  put  yourself  at  their  head  at  once,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  and  take  the  command  of  the  ship." 

"  You  know  well,  Captain  M'Ross,  that  I  have  not  deserved  this 
from  you." 

Upon  this,  a  loud  cheer  again  broke  from  the  men. 

"  Silence,  sir,  or  I  will  order  you  to  be  arrested  the  first," 
screamed  out  the  enraged  captain ;  and  then  approaching  me  with 
clenched  teeth,  he  muttered  in  a  low  voice  :  "  You  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  king's  service  !" 

This  was  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  The  smouldering  fury  which 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  kindled  within  me, 
now  burst  forth  beyond  all-  powers  of  control. 

"  There  is  my  answer,  vile  slanderer,"  said  I ;  and  M'Ross  fell 
prostrate  at  my  feet. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah ! "  shouted  the  delighted  crew.  "  Pitch  him 
overboard,  and  take  the  command." 

M'Ross,  though  bewildered  and  stunned  by  the  violence  of  my 
blow,  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage.  He  was  soon  on  his 
legs  again,  and  ordered  the  marines  to  arrest  me.  They  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  for  I  was  very  popular  with  them  ;  but  I  was  now 
restored  to  my  self-possession,  and  handing  to  the  sergeant  my 
sword,  which  I  held  sheathed  in  my  hand,  I  surrendered,  saying 
to  the  men : — 

"I  have  forfeited  my  life  ;  for  God's  sake  submit,  as  I  do  now, 
before  you  have  brought  matters  to  a  more  fearful  extremity." 

Four  men  now  accompanied  me  to  the  door  of  my  cabin,  where 
I  remained  a  close  prisoner.  I  afterwards  heard  that  the  mutiny 
had  been  quelled,  thanks  to  some  reciprocal  concessions ;  and 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  line-of-battle  ship,  our  damages 
were  so  far  repaired  as  to  enable  us  slowly  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar, 
where  we  arrived  some  days  afterwards. 
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I  there  learned  that  all  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring-  me  to  a 
court-martial,  and  that  M'Ross  intended  to  follow  up  the  charges 
against  me  with  the  full  activity  and  vindictiveness  of  his  nature. 
But  now  I  was  grown  indifferent  to  all  that  could  occur. 
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And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  there ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting;  of  thy  love. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  strictest  orders  had  been  given  from  the  first  day  of  my 
confinement  to  forbid  any  one  from  communicating  with  me  ;  so  that 
on  my  passage  to  Gibraltar,  and  during  my  stay  there,  with  the 
exception  of  the  marines  who  attended  upon  me,  two  persons  alone 
were  permitted  to  see  me. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  stranger,  an  American  byj  birth,  and  a 
lawyer  or  attorney  by  profession.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
offer  his  services  for  my  ensuing  trial.  These  I  civilly  declined, 
and  the  stranger  at  last  was  persuaded  to  withdraw,  not,  however, 
until  he  had  warned  me,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  of  the 
serious  and  almost  hopeless  position  in  which  I  was  placed  by  the 
apparently  incontrovertible  charges  proffered  against  me. 

The  second  visit  I  received  was  far  more  welcome.  As  I  was 
brooding  over  my  hapless  condition,  and  fervently  praying  that 
the  awful  issue  to  all  my  sorrows  might  not  be  long  delayed,  I  was 
told  that  a  lady,  who  had  obtained  a  special  permission  from  the 
governor,  desired  to  see  me.  I  requested  that  she  should  be  im- 
mediately admitted. 

The  door  had  scarcely  been  closed  upon  the  new  comer,  and  the 
dark  mantilla  had  not  yet  been  removed,  when  I  was  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  Dolores ! 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  son,  my  wandering  child  !  "  exclaimed 
she.  "Ay,  you  are  the  full-grown  man  I  always  expected  you 
would  be.  Would  you  have  known  me  again  r " 

"  Who  that  has  seen  your  eyes,  Dolores,  could  ever  forget  them  ? 
You  are  handsomer  than  ever/* 

"Don't you  talk  of  eyes,  Edward/'  said  she.  "But  how  pale 
and  wan  you  are.  Care  and  sorrow  have  preyed  sadly  upon  your 
youth  and  beauty,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  must  no  longer  talk  of, 
now  that  you  are  a  man.  I  trust  that  matters  are  not  so  desperate 
as  it  is  reported  in  the  town." 

"  What  do  they  say  there,  Dolores  ? " 

"Why,  that  you  nearly  killed  the  captain,  and  attempted  to 
take  the  command  of  the  ship,  where  you  had  raised  a  great  rebel- 
lion, and  Heaven  knows  what  else." 

"  Are  these  calumnies  credited  ? " 

"  Some  believe  them,  but  many  others  say  they  are  all  invented 
by  the  captain,  who  was  jealous  of  you  from  the  first." 
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"  And  what  do  you  think,  Dolores  ? " 

"  Do  you  ask  me  that  question  seriously  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
I  can  look  on  any  reflection  made  upon  your  character  otherwise 
than  as  a  disgraceful  slander." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lovely  Dolores/'  said  I,  pressing  her  hand  to 
my  lips.  "  The  confidence  and  sympathy  ot  your  faithful  heart 
imparts  all  the  consolation  mine  can  now  receive.  But  we  have 
said  enough,  and  too  much  ahout  me.  Now  tell  me  all  about 
yourself.  How  is  Almanza  ? " 

"  He  has  been  dead  for  more  than  two  years." 

"  Indeed !  ^  I  hope  your  little  poniard  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  No/'  said  she,  "  it  was  not  required ;  but  I  made  him  pay 
dearly  for  something  which  we  need  not  remember  now." 

"  And  so  you  are  a  disconsolate  widow  ? " 

"Exactly,"  answered  she,  while  her  laughing  eyes  bore  but 
slight  confirmation  to  this  assent. 

"  But  how  came  you  to  Gibraltar  ? 

"  I  have  been  here  for  some  time,  following  up  a  claim  of  Al- 
manza's  family  upon  the  English  Government.  I  heard  two  days 
ago,  of  your  arrival  and  of  the  sad  position  in  which  you  are 
placed ;  and  I  thereupon  obtained  leave  to  see  you,  as  a  special 
favour  of  the  governor,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  you  are  alone  in  the  town,  Do- 
lores ? " 

"  I  am  with  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  escorted  me  here." 

"  Indeed !  that  is  better  still." 

"You  need  not  be  making  any  observations,  or  drawing  any 
conclusions,  Senor  Edouardo,"  said  Dolores,  play  fully  touch  ing  my 
check  with  her  fan.  "  My  cousin  is  sixty  and  the  governor  is  only 
a  year  or  two  younger.  But,  by  the  bye,  tell  me  of  your  cousin, 
and  how  your  love  affairs  have  progressed  since  we  parted  ?  Well, 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ? "  continued  she,  as  1  shook 
my  head  despondingly.  "  It  cannot  be,  Edouardo ;  it  is  impos- 
sible— she  surely  is  not  dead  !  " 

*  No,  Dolores,  she  is  not  dead  ; — she  is,  I  trust,  well  and  happy." 

I  Then  you  are  deceived  and  betrayed  after  all.      I  always 
thought  it  would  come  to  that.     Ah !  my  poor  child  ;  I  can  feel 
for  what  you  endure.    She  is  married  then,  and  to  your  brother  ? " 

*  No,  Dolores,  not  yet." 

*  But  it  is  to  be. — She  has  written  it  to  you  ? " 

*  No,  Dolores,  she  has  not." 

*  Other  members  of  your  family  have  ?  " 

*  No." 

Then  what  is  amiss  ? " 

I 1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  marriage  is  settled.' 

*  Only  settled  ; — oh,  that  is  quite  another  matter.    Nothing  of 
that  kind  is  settled  till  it  is  concluded.     Now  come  and  inform  me 
of  all  that  has  occurred  between  you  and  her  since  we  last  met, 
and  I  shall,  perhaps,  myself  be  able  to  tell  you  how  matters  really 
stand." 

She  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention  and  interest  to  the 
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short  narrative  I  gave  -her  of  my  weary  return  to  England,  of 
the  welcome  I  there  received,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  my  last  departure  from  home.  More  than  once  I  could  mark 
the  tear  standing  in  her  bright  eye; — more  than  once  her  lips 
were  pressed  to  my  forehead,  as  I  proceeded  with  my  sad  tale. 
When  it  was  ended,  she  desired  to  see  the  paragraph  in  the 
London  newspaper,  upon  which  my  principal  f apprehensions  were 
founded.  She  read  it  attentively,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  can  see  nothing  here  save  a  report  that  one  of  the  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  English  marquises  is  going  to  marry  one  of  his 
relatives.  I  really  cannot  perceive  much  cause  for  alarm  in  these 
few  lines." 

"  Alas,  Dolores !  we  do  not  reckon  our  marquises  by  thousands 
or  even  by  hundreds.  I  have  well  looked  over  their  list  in  our 
peerage,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  none,  saving  my  brother,  can 
at  all  be  alluded  to  here." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  replied  Dolores  warmly,  "  that  upon 
this  vague  report,  from  the  unknown  editor  of  a  newspaper,  you 
were  prepared  to  condemn  your  noble-minded  and  affectionate 
cousin,  whose  heart  was  for  three  years  in  the  grave  with  you, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  forgotten  you  ?  You  are  no 
more  worthy  of  her,  for  that  suspicion,  than  she  would  be  worthy 
of  one  smile  from  you,  if  it  could  be  justified." 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  they  met  those  of  Dolores. 

"Now  indeed,"  exclaimed  I,  "you  look  and  you  speak  as  an 
angel  sent  from  Heaven,  to  redeem  me  from  the  uttermost  depths 
of  distraction  and  despair.  But  alas  !  think  how  very  probable  it 
is  that  this  rumour  should  be  true.  My  brother  is  as  much  my 
superior  in  all  personal  as  in  all  worldly  qualifications  ;  and 
during  three  long  years  that  I  have  been  far  away,  he  has  been 
ever  with  her." 

"Well,  but  if  there  is  some  probability  in  this  report,  whose 
fault  is  it?  Who  deserted  your  cousin]  s  side  at  the  very  age 
when  her  heart  was  first  opening  to  the  influence  of  love  ?  Who 
left  ^er  to  contend  alone  against  the  seductions  of  a  young  man, 
as  gifted  and  as  handsome,  you  say,  as  yourself,  and  whose  advances 
were  countenanced  and  supported  by  every  member  of  your 
family  ?  How  hard  it  is  for  men  to  understand  the  feelings  of  a 
woman,  to  remember  that  we  are  frail,  ever  failing  as  themselves, 
and  that  if  neglected  and  abandoned,  we  must  be  lost !  " 

"  But,  Dolores,  it  was  at  her  wish,  at  her  express  command  and 
desire,  that  I  consented  to  leave  my  home." 

"You  silly  child,  should  you  have  listened  to  such  a  request? 
Of  course,  as  these  matters  are  conducted  in  your  country,  she 
could  not  have  married  you  against  the  wish  of  all  your  family, 
when  you  were  both  only  about  twenty ;  but  you  must  not  think 
that  we  women  expect  you  to  follow  all  our  injunctions,  and  this 
was  a  case,  among  many  others,  in  which  disobedience  would  far 
better  have  deserved  to  be  rewarded  than  compliance." 

"  There  is  much  truth  in  all  you  say,  Dolores,"  replied  I  in  deep 
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sadness,  "  yet  you  now  torture  me  still  more  than  you  consoled  me 
just  now/' 

4 '  It  is  not  without  a  motive,  Edward  :  I  see  clearly  from  what  has 
occurred  within  these  last  few  minutes,  that  the  whole  happiness 
of  your  life  depends  upon  the  decision  of  your  cousin.  Were 
anything-  iinally  or  irrevocably  determined,  you  must  have  heard 
something  of  it  by  this  time,  otherwise  than  by  a  very  doubtful  and 
vaffue  newspaper  report.  I,  therefore,  do  not  think  that  all  can  yet 
be  lost.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  your  prolonged  absence,  more 
particularly  now  that  the  appointed  time  for  your  return  home  has 
arrived,  might  very  probably  lead  to  what  may  otherwise  still  be 
prevented.  You  have  but  one  single  course  to  pursue ;  you 
must  this  very  day  proceed  to  England  and  claim  your  cousin's 
heart  and  hand,  which  are  yours,  by  the  truest  and  surest  of  all 
titles." 

"  Alas  !  Dolores,"  repied  I,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  :  "  you 
little  know  how  I  am  situated,  how  severe  is  the  discipline  observed 
in  a  case  like  mine,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  stir  one  step 
from  this  cabin." 

"  Impossible  !  nothing  is  impossible  in  such  a  cause  as  this. 
What  prevents  your  running  out  when  I  open  the  door  to  go  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  I  again  smiling,  "  saving  a  sturdy  sentry 
there,  on  that  very  threshold,  who,  with  his  notions  of  duty,  would 
think  as  little  of  running  me  through  the  body,  as  you  would, 
Dolores,  of  fixing  one  of  your  long  black  pins  into  these  braided 
mazes  of  matchless  hair." 

"  Well,  but  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  stab  him  :  I  have  still  my 
little  poniard  about  me,  and  can  lend  it  you." 

"  Ay,  Dolores,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  on  this  ship  who 
would  seize  me  ere  I  could  leave  the  deck,  or  even  reach  it." 

"  Well  then,  supposing  you  were  to  slip  on  my  gown  and 
mantilla,  and  leave  the  ship  in  my  stead,  while  I  wait  here  in 
yours.  How  I  shall  laugh  at  them,  when  they  discover  who  their 
prisoner  is." 

"  They  certainly  would  not  lose  by  the  exchange,  Dolores;  but 
alas  !  I  am  no  longer  the  little  Edward  who  used  to  roam  about  in 
your  dressing-room  at  Oratava,  and  upon  whom  you  and  your 
maid  found  such  pleasure  in  trying  on  your  mantillas.  See  here, 
now  that  I  am  standing,  tall  as  you  are  I  am  taller  still,  and  you 
in  your  turn  are  my  child,  my  little  Dolores/' 

"  It  is  quite  incredible  :  you  are  a  head  higher  than  me,"  said 
she.  "  The  disguise  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Still,  Dolores,  you  are  right,  and  to-morrow  at  latest,  dead  or 
alive,  I  leave  this  ship." 

'*  That  is  spoken  like  yourself,  Edward — like  my  own  pupil. 
But  how  will  you  accomplish  it  ? " 

"  It  will  be  a  very  hazardous  and  desperate  undertaking,  in 
which  failure  may  be  death,  and  success  must  be  dishonour.  Still, 
it  shall  be  attempted,  Dolores,  were  it  only  to  preserve  your 
esteem,  if  nothing  else  is  saved." 
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"  Tell  me  then,  Edward,  how  you  intend  to  act,  and  how  I  can 
assist  you  ? " 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  very  little  money,  Dolores,  and  I 
must  not  attempt  to  obtain  any  now,  as  that  might  excite  sus- 
picion. Can  you  advance  what  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  ?" 

"  Of  course,  Edward ;  by  this  evening  you  shall  have  enough  to 
purchase  a  frigate  of  your  own." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  generous  Dolores.  Now  tell  me,  do  you  live 
in  the  town  here  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  you  can  conceal  me  in  your  house  for  one  night  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  this  is,  I  believe,  my  best  plan^  and,  indeed,  my  only 
chance.  I  was  told  this  morning,  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
repairs  which  have  been  ordered  on  the  lower  deck,  I  should  be 
removed  to  a  temporary  cabin,  which  has  been  hastily  fitted  up  on 
the  deck  above/* 

"  Where  I  saw  all  those  great  cannons,  when  I  came  down." 

"  Exactly,  Dolores." 

"  But  you  will  be  further  there  from  the  sea,  and  still  more 
surrounded  than  here." 

"  Ay,  Dolores ;  but  then  I  shall  have,  I  hope,  a  porthole,  or  at 
least  half  a  one,  for  my  window,  through  which  I  am  not  yet  too 
portly  to  slip.  Once  in  the  sea,  I  am  in  my  own  element,  and 
shall  not  be  long  in  reaching  your  house.  Now,  supposing  I  were 
there  already  in  safety,  Dolores,  how  should  we  act  ? " 

"  Let  me  see.  I  would  first  myself  accompany  you  over  to 
Algesiras,  whither  I  have  obtained  leave  to  go  as  often  as  I  please, 
either  with  my  cousin  or  with  one  servant.  I  have  friends  there 
who  have  horses,  and  who  would  willingly  give  or  lend  one,  which 
would  take  you  safe  to  Cadiz  or  to  San  Lucar.  When  there,  you 
will  easily  find  some  boat  which  could  convey  you  on  to  Lisbon,  and 
the  passage  from  Lisbon  to  England  will  soon  be  accomplished." 

"  Nothing  can  be  better  laid  out,  my  dear  Dolores,  and  with 
God's  blessing  all  will  be  so  accomplished,  if  I  can  but  get  to  your 
house  without  being  discovered." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  one  thing  though,  Edward ;  you  must  not 
stay  long  with  me  ;  for  when  your  flight  is  discovered,  the  autho- 
rities may  search  my  house,  knowing  as  they  do  that  we  are 
acquainted." 

"  You  are  right  again,  Dolores.    It  certainly  would  be  better  if 

your  boat  picked  me  up  in  the  harbour.    I  can  easily  swim  at  least 

hi p       *i    »» 
alf  a  mile. 

*'  Well,  then,  I  could^  manage  that  the  boat  which  will  take  us  to 
Algesiras  may  be  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frigate  at  any 
time  you  mention.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  best  hour  for 
the  purpose  ? " 

"^  About  dusk  I  should  say,  Dolores;  the  men  are  often  in  the 
habit  of  bathing  at  that  time,  and  should  a  person  be  noticed 
swimming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship,  it  perhaps  would  not 
excite  yery  great  attention." 
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"We  were  here  interrupted  by  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
sergeant  of  marines  entered,  to  inform  Dolores  that  she  had  been 
with  me  for  more  than  an  hour. 

"Indeed!"  said  she  in  her  best  English;  "then  give  me  five 
minutes  more,  and  I  will  follow  you." 

Even  the  stern  marine  could  not  withstand  the  magic  influence 
of  those  suppliant  eyes.  He  half  closed  the  door  with  a  grim 
smile,  upon  which  my  fair  visitor  said, — 

"  An  hour  was  all  I  could  obtain,  and  you  have  no  idea  with 
what  trouble  and  solicitation.  But  now,  farewell;  to-morrow 
evening,  as  early  as  six,  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you  in  my  boat,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  frigate  on  the  side  towards  Algesiras." 

"  Very  well,  my  high-souled  Dolores ;  only  your  little  vessel 
must  have  some  distinctive  mark." 

"Will  a  white  and  red  pendant  be  sufficient?  I  can  make  a 
flag,  you  know." 

"  You  can,  indeed,  Dolores  ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 

have  thus  recalled  me  to  life.    But  why  are  you  again  shrouding 

yourself  in  that  jealous  mantilla,  which  so  effectually  conceals  all 

that  the  eye  could  wish  to  dwell  upon.  Must  you  already  leave  me  ? " 

I  must,  indeed,"  said  she,  extending  her  hand. 

''  Is  that  your  farewell,  Dolores  ?"  exclaimed  I.   . 

"  It  is,  senor.  Have  not  you  yourself  reminded  me  that  you  are 
no  longer  the  child  I  saved  at  Teneriffe." 

"That  was  an  unguarded  observation,  Dolores;  but  I  am  not 
grown  much  taller  or  older  within  the  last  half-hour,  and  then " 

"  And  then,  sefior,  I  had  not  heard  of  your  base  mistrust  of  your 
cousin's  affection,  for  which  I  have  not  yet  forgiven  you." 

"I  would  claim  my  pardon  of  her  and  of  you  at  your  feet, 
Dolores  ;  but  once  there,  perhaps  I  could  rise  no  more." 

"  For  shame,  Edward  !  this  is  still  worse.  No,  no,  I  will  reserve 
my  kiss  for  you  until  you  are  free  and  safe  on  our  Spanish  soil ;" 
and  raising  her  fan  with  a  matchless  gesture  of  admonition,  she 
glided  from  before  me. 

On  the  following  morning  early  I  was  removed,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, to  the  small  temporary  cabin  constructed  in  the  upper 
deck,  and  my  new  prison  was  lighted,  as  I  had  hoped,  by  one  of 
the  ports,  the  lower  half  of  which  was  left  open.  To  my  great 
regret,  I  found  that  I  had  been  placed  on  the  side  of  the  ship 
which  looked  towards  the  town,  so  that  I  could  not  discern 
Dolores'  boat.  As,  however,  I  did  not  hear  from  her  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  I  could  not  doubt  that  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
had  been  carried  out,  and  I  therefore,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
bared  myself  to  the  waist  and  sprang  unhesitatingly  into  the 
bright  blue  waters  below  me.  I  glided  as  noiselessly  as  I  could 
along  the  side  of  the  Arethusa,  to  escape  any  observation  either 
from  the  deck  or  from  a  few  sailors,  who  were  themselves  bathing 
in  her  neighbourhood ;  and  making  the  greatest  part  of  my  way 
under  water,  I  was  soon  in  full  view  of  a  heavy  fishing-boat 
bearing  the  promised  signal.  This  vessel  made  towards  me  so 
soon  as  I  was  discerned,  and  before  long  I  was  safe  on  board  her. 
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"I  do  not  know  how  to  apologize  for  my  costume,"  said  I  to 
Dolores,  who,  breathless  and  pale  with  anxiety  as  she  watched  my 
progress  from  the  ship,  now  hardly  ventured  to  glance  at  me, 
whfle  her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  deepest  and  most  enchanting 
blush  I  ever  witnessed. 

"Was  it  necessary  to  come  so?"  said  she  at  length,  as  the 
scarcely-restrained  smile  more  than  neutralized  the  slight  frown 
into  which  she  attempted  to  contract  her  brow. 

"  Absolutely  necessary,  my  dear  Dolores,"  replied  I.  "  I  have 
kept  every  portion  of  my  dress  which  I  might  venture  to  retain, 
and  happily  it  is  the  most  important.  But  the  sight  of  a  man 
swimming  about  the  Arethusa  with  a  coat  or  a  shirt  upon  his 
shoulders,  would  most  certainly  have  put  a  very  early  end  to  our 
adventure." 

"  Well,  but  you  might  have  told  me  of  this  yesterday,"  con- 
tinued she,  really  annoyed  at  the  suppressed  laughter  to  which 
the  little  incident  had  given  rise  among  our  crew. 

"  I  assure  you,  Dolores,  that  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  or 
I  certainly  should  have  mentioned  to  you  this  circumstance,  had 
it  been  only  to  request  you  to  bring  a  cloak  for  me.  The  evening 
breeze  is  not  so  very  warm." 

"  If  I  had  a  cloak,  I  should  not  lend  it  you,"  said  the  scarcely- 
pacified  Dolores,  though  there  was  more  anger  in  her  words  than 
in  her  voice.  "  We  could  so  easily  have  started  an  hour  later,  and 
much  of  this^might  have  been  spared  to  me." 

"  Come,  come,  querida  ;  within  half  an  hour  it  would  have  been 
too  dark  for  me  ever  to  find  vour  boat,  and  as  our  men  are  not 
allowed  to  bathe  after  nightfall,  I  should  have  been  probably  fired 
at  by  the  sentries.  However,  if  I  have  done  wrong,  I  am  punished 
for  it :  I  feel  very  cold." 

"  I  am  delighted,"  said  Dolores ;  but  ere  our  eyes  had  met  once 
more,  my  shoulders  were  enclosed  in  her  own  mantilla.    "  Are  you 
warmer  now,  you  good-for-nothing  reprobate  ?"  resumed  she,  after  . 
a  few  minutes'  silence. 

"  Oh,  so  much  warmer." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  just  now,  Edward,  and 
what  made  me  smile  even  when  I  wished  to  be  angry  with  you? " 

"  No,  Dolores,  what  was  it  ?" 

"  I  was  recalling  the  story  you  used  to  tell  me  at  Oratava  of  the 
day  when  you  were  so  cruelly  beaten  by  the  order  and  under  the 
eyes  of  your  schoolmistress.  I  always  hated  her  for  it  until  to- 
day, when  I  see  that  vou  may  have  deserved  it." 

"Well,  Dolores,  it  is  no  fault  of  hers  if  I  have  not  turned  out 
better  than  I  have.  If  you  have  so  far  recovered  from  your  first 
indignation  as  to  look  more  closely  at  my  hapless  shoulders,  you 
will  see  there  to  this  day  the  marks  of  that  morning's  adventure  ; 
at  least  so  my  shipmates  have  often  told  me  when  bathing  with  me." 

"  Those  marks^are  there,  indeed,  my  poor  Edward.  Oh !  I  hate 
her  more  than  ever,"  said  Dolores  ;  and  I  think  I  felt  something 
still  warmer  and  still  softer  than  her  slender  fingers  pressing  the> 
slight  but  indelible  traces  which  she  had  discovered. 
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"  Well,  we  must  forgive  her  now,  Dolores,  for  it  is  already  many 
years  since  I  wept  upon  her  early  grave.'* 

"  Indeed,"  said  my  companion  sadly.  "  She  was  your  first  love 
after  all,  I  believe,  you  wicked  boy." 

"  So  I  have  thought  too,  Dolores,  ever  since  I  learnt  at  Oratava 
what  love  was." 

"  It  was  not  at  Oratava  that  you  first  learned  that,  as  you  well 
know.^  And  now,  sir,  how  do  you  intend  to  land  ;  do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Algesiras  with  a  cabal- 
lero  thus  attired?" 

"  Ah  !  to  be  sure,  I  forgot  that,  Dolores.  Well,  I  had  better,  I 
suppose,  make  up  the  most  complete  costume  I  can  by  purchasing" 
different  articles  from  these  worthy  men  here."  Following  up 
this  idea,  I  bought  a  sash  from  one,  a  jacket  from  another,  a  cap 
from  a  third ;  and  thus  attired,  I  landed  on  the  shores  of  Spain 
almost  in  the  costume  of  one  of  her  own  children. 

I  accompanied  my  lovely  guide  to  the  house  of  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant, with  whose  family  she  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
where  she  herself  resided  whenever  she  came  over  to  Algesiras. 
Ere  my  story  had  even  been  alluded  to,  I  was  assured,  with  the 
most  cordial  courtesy,  that  everything  there  was  at  my  disposal ; 
and  greater  still  was  the  sympathy  evinced  towards  me  when. 
Dolores  added  a  slight  outline  of  my  tale.  What  further  par- 
ticulars she  communicated  subsequently  to  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  a  gay,  dark-eyed  girl,  I  did  not  exactly  overhear ;  but  I 
suspect  they  related  to  a  very  recent  incident,  as  there  was  no  end 
to  smiling  and  blushing  between  them  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  accompanied  with  invocations  to  every  female  saint  in  the 
calendar. 

My  first  care,  after  exchanging  the  necessary  amount  of  compli- 
ments with  my  kind  hosts,  was  to  procure  myself  a  suitable  travel- 
ling costume  ;  my  next,  to  inquire  about  a  horse  ;  but  one  was 
at  once  offered  to  me,  in  such  pressing  terms,  by  my  new  friends, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  the  generous  present. 

Dolores*  letters  and  money  having  been  prepared  for  me  before- 
hand, I  was  in  a  condition  to  start  within  an  hour  after  our 
landing. 

"  It  is  sad  to  lose  you  so  soon,"  said  she,  the  tears  now  standing 
in  her  laughing  eyes ;  "  but  I  would  not  have  it  on  my  conscience 
to  detain  you  for  a  single  hour,  as  you  have  already  been  delayed 
far  too  long.  I  suppose  that  I  need  not  ask  you  to  think  some- 
times of  Dolores  ;  though  I  fear  I  must  wish  that  we  may  never 
meet  again." 

"  May  Heaven  reward  and  bless  you  as  you  deserve,  my  noble- 
hearted  preserver  ! "  exclaimed  I. 

We  embraced  this  time,  and  then  we  parted. 

I  proceeded  on  my  journey  with  as  much  speed  as  was  consistent 
with  the  comfort  of  my  high-spirited  Andalusian  steed,  and  I  soon 
arrived  at  Cadiz.  I  there  found,  as  Dolores  had  already  informed 
me,  her  brother,  Don  Jose  Gutierrez,  who  received  me  with  every 
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token  of  friendship,  and  who,  after  entertaining  me  for  a  couple  of 
days  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  procured  me  an  American 
passport  and  a  small  vessel,  which  undertook  to  conyey  me  to 
Lisbon. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

Oh,  Desdemona !  away !  away !  away ! 

I  BEACHED  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  after  a  very  favourable 
passage,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  the  roads  a  British  vessel 
taking  in  her  cargo  for  Liverpool.  The  captain,  upon  such  terms 
as  I  was  well  disposed  to  grant  him,  was  happy  to  receive  me  on 
board  as  a  passenger,  and  I  thus  succeeded  in  leaving  Lisbon 
before — as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain— any  accounts  had  reached 
our  station  there  of  my  evasion  from  Gibraltar. 

This  time,  however,  my  passage  was  slow,  tedious,  and  constantly 
delayed  either  by  accidents  or  by  contrary  winds.  Days  new  by 
while  we  scarcely  neared  our  destination,  and  my  frenzied  anxiety 
to  behold  England  was  at  length  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Night  and  morning  I  paced  the  narrow  deck,  frantically  urging 
the  captain  and  the  men  to  carry  more  sail,  calling  upon  the  sky 
and  the  sea  to  offer  no  further  impediment  to  our  progress,  and 
adjuring  the  absent  Sophia  to  forgive  my  distrust  and  my  desertion. 
I  thought  I  could  hear  a  voice  ever  whispering  in  my  ear,  that 
each  moment,  as  it  new  by,  could  still  have  retrieved  all  had  I 
been  at  home.  So  excited  became  I  at  last  by  the  apprehensions 
which  tortured  me  incessantly,  that  the  whole  crew  began  to  enter- 
tain serious  misgivings  as  to  my  state  of  mind. 

I  well  remember  that  one  dark  night,  as,  during  a  violent  storm 
of  rain,  I  was  pouring  forth,  on  my  knees,  my  distracted  prayers  to 
the  elements  and  to  the  God  who  rules  them,  I  heard  one  honest 
seaman  saying  to  another  : 

''There  is  a  young  lad  who  will  not  be  long  at  large  when  once 
he  is  in  England." 

"  I  rather  think  not,  too,  poor  fellow  !"  was  the  answer. 

At  length,  after  three  weary  weeks,  the  low  shores  of  Albion 
broke  upon  our  view, — not  as  I  had  seen  them  before,  arrayed  in 
the  splendour  of  their  short-lived  summer,  but  dark,  misty,  and 
cloud-girt.  And  yet  how  welcome — with  all  the  hope  they  still 
contained,  with  all  the  joy  they  might  still  have  in  store  for  me  ! 

When  I  had  landed  at  Liverpool,  and  paid  my  passage,  I  again 
procured  myself  the  dress  of  a  common  seaman,  adding  to  my 
former  costume,  for  the  purpose  of  better  insuring  my  concealment, 
a  ponderous  black  wig,  which  entirely  covered  the  light  brown 
locks  that  might  still  have  betrayed  me.  Thus  equipped,  I  pro- 
ceeded, without  any  further  loss  of  time,  to  London ;  and  on  leav- 
ing the  coach  there,  I  at  once  walked  to  my  brother's  residence.  I 
had  not^seen  that  house  since  the  days  of  my  early  childhood,  not 
having  inhabited  it  during  my  short  stay  in  town  three  years  pre- 
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viously.  My  hand  trembled  violently  as  I  raised  the  knocker,  and 
I  could  scarcely  recover  myself  sufficiently  to  answer  the  erruff 
inquiry  of  the  burly  porter  who  immediately  opened  the  door. 
Alas !  every  trace  of  mourning  for  my  father  had  already  disap- 
peared, and  the  portly  attendant  was  again  arrayed  in  all  the 
splendour  of  the  liockingham  livery. 

"  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  what's  your  business  ? "  said  he  to  me. 

"  I  should  wish  to  know — I  only  wanted  to  inquire,  if  Lord 
Edward  is  in  town." 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

*  But  he  is  shortly  expected,  is  not  he  ?" 

"  I  heard  nothing  about  it,"  replied  the  porter,  preparing  to 
close  the  door. 

This  will  never  do,  thought  I ;  I  must  find  some  means  of  pro- 
longing the  conversation. 

"  I  believe  he  has  written  to  you  lately,"  said  I. 

"  Written  to  me  !  Lord  bless  you,  no.  I  never  see'd  him,  nor 
he  never  see'd  me ;  insomuch  as  I  have  only  joined  the  family 
since  he  last  went  to  sea." 

"  However,  you  are  the  porter  here,  are  not  you?" 

"  There  is  no  denying  that." 

"  Well,  when  I  left  Lord  Edward  in  the  Mediterranean — 
'  William,'  said  he  to  me,  *  perhaps  you  will  get  to  London  before 
me.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  call  at  my  brother's  house,  see 
the  porter,  and  give  him  these  two^  guineas  from  me  for  the  trouble 
he  has  had  in  the  little  commission  I  wrote  to  him  about. — My 

brother  will  pay  him  besides  for  that.'  So,  my  lord  said but 

perhaps  I  had  better  call  again,  when  you  have  received  the  letter." 

I  was  preparing  to  withdraw,  but  I  now  no  longer  found  the 
same  unwillingness  in  the  other  quarter  to  carry  on  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  old  fellow,"  said  my  companion,  "  you  have 
just  left  Lord  Edward,  you  say.  I  hope  his  lordship  was  quite 
well  when  you  last  see'd  him ;  and  you  are  sure,"  continued  he, 
his  stern  features  relaxing  into  a  broad  grin,  "  that  he  give'd  you 
that  message  for  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  quite  sure ;  and  as  the  money  is  not  mine,  I  wish  you 
would  take  charge  of  it." 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  think  proper,"  answered  the  stately 
official,  evidently  anxious  to  oblige  me  in  this  matter ;  and  the 
two  guineas  were  soon  transferred  to  his  broad,  gold-laced  Docket. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  you  must  tell  me  some  news  of  the  family.  I 
suppose  they  are  in  the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?" 

1  No,  they're  in  town  for  the  marriage." 

*  The  marriage  !"  faltered  I. 

*  Ay,  the  young  marquis  is  going  to  marry  his  cousin — Miss 
Sophia  Waldegrave." 

*  Indeed  !— and  shortly  ?" 

*  The  settlements  was  all  signed  this  morning ;   and  to-morrow, 
at  eleven,  the  ceremony  comes  off  at  that  church  there  at  the  end 
of  the  street.    And  I'll  tell  you  what,  as  you  seems  a  friend  of  the 

Gl  2 
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family,  I  should  recommend  your  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  house  to-morrow  morning.  There  will  be  some  refreshments 
going  on,  when,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Elders  may  allow  you  to  have  a 
share.  I'll  manage  that,  if  you  but  come  to  me." 

"  Thank  you,  very  much ;  and  so  the  settlements  were  signed 
this  morning?" 

"  They  was — I  heard  the  lawyers  saying  so,  as  they  came  out  of 
my  lord's  study  about  an  hour  ago." 

*'  And  I  suppose  that  everybody  is  delighted  ?" 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  It  is  what  everybody  wished — and 
no  one  so  much  as  the  poor  old  lord.  Pity  it  is,  to  be  sure,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  see  it !  "We  only  took  off  mourning  for  him  last 
week." 

"  And  the  young  lady  herself— is  she  very  happy  ? " 

"  I  believe  you.  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  her 
go  out  from  here  about  an  hour  ago  with  my  lord.  *  I  suppose  we 
may  go  alone,'  said  his  lordship,  '  now  the  settlements  is  signed.' 
She  said  nothing — but  you  should  have  seen  how  she  pressed  his 
arm,  and  looked  up  in  his  face." 

"  And  Lord  Edward  is  not  expected  back  for  the  marriage  ?" 

"  No,  I  believe  not.  I  even  heard  it  rumoured  in  the  house  that 
he  is  to  be  tried — in  foreign  parts — for  some  curious  offences  ;  but 
you  know  best  about  that.  As  to  me,  I  never  can  believe  anything 
derogatory  to  his  lordship.  No  more  does  anybody  in  the  house, 
at  least  any  of  us  below." 

Just  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  butler  in  the  hall  within,  and 
fearing  that  I  might  be  recognised  by  him,  I  took  leave  of  my 
new  acquaintance. 

As  I  hastily  left  the  neighbourhood  of  my  paternal  abode,  I  felt 
so  utterly  confused  and  prostrate  with  the  intelligence  which  I  had 
there  received,  that  I  scarcely  knew  whither  to  direct  my  forlorn 
steps.  One  sentiment,  however,  plainly  prevailed  over  all  others, 
and  steeled  my  heart  to  one  final  determination.  At  all  events, 
murmured  I,  no  attempts  shall  be  made  on  my  part  to  offer  any 
obstacles  to  the  union  thus  concluded,  or  to  mar,  by  any  token  of 
my  presence  in  London,  the  happiness  which  Sophia  may  thus  be 
permitted  to  enjoy. 

On  the  following  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  again  at  the  door 
of  my  brother's  house,  still  in  my  newly  re -adopted  attire.  A 
large  crowd  was  assembled  there,  eager  to  witness  any  portion  of 
the  approaching  ceremony. 

Soon  a  low  murmur  arose,  and  then  three  loud  cheers.  Effectu- 
ally concealed  by  the  dense  line  of  spectators  before  me,  I  beheld, 
unperceived,  the  doors  of  the  stately  mansion  thrown  open,  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  slowly  advancing,  followed  by  Lady 
Sheerness.  Never  had  I  seen  Elmswater  looking  handsomer  or 
more  commanding  :— and  Sophia  !  What  was  the  winning  stern- 
ness of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  brow,  the  magic  charm  of  the  eyes  of 
Dolores,  the  fascinating  glance  of  Lady  Edward,  or  the  ingenuous 
loveliness  of  Bianca  Salvi — what  were  they  all  to  the  incomparable 
majesty  of  that  beauty  ! 
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I  could  well  mark  how  she  smiled  upon  Elmswater,  as,  with  the 
most  respectful  deference,  he  accompanied  her  and  Lady  Sheerness 
to  the  first  carriage,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  the  church,  ere  he 
entered  alone  the  splendid  chariot  in  which  he  was  to  convey  back 
the  partner  of  his  exalted  station — the  companion  of  his  life  ! 

One  more  cheer  from  the  crowd,  and  all  moved  rapidly  onward. 

In  the  short  passage  from  the  house  to  the  carriage,  I  had 
observed  that  a  small  white  rose  had  fallen  from  among  the  artifi- 
cial flowers  with  which  Sophia's  bridal  dress  was  profusely 
ornamented.  This  was  picked  up  by  a  little  boy,  who,  after 
having  curiously  inspected  it,  seemed  uncertain  to  what  use  it 
might  be  turned. 

" 1  suppose,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you  would  as  soon  have  half  a 
crown  as  that  flower  ? " 

He  eagerly  assented  to  my  offer,  and  the  rose  was  consigned  to 
my  heart,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Slowly  and  almost  mechanically,  I  followed  the  crowd  to  the 
church.  There,  though  anxious  above  all  to  attract  no  notice,  I 
distinctly  heard  the  solemn  pledge  earnestly  and  joyfully  ex- 
changed. I  could  witness  no  more,  and  hastily  returned  to  my 
obscure  lodgings. 

Had  I  been  told  a  year,  or  even  a  week  before,  that  I  could  have 
remained  a  living  and  apparently  unmoved  spectator  of  what  I 
that  morning  contemplated,  I  never  would  have  believed  it.  But 
Royaumont  was  right.  Human  nature  has  powers  of  endurance  of 
which  it  has  itself  no  conception,  until  the  hour  of  its  utmost  trial 
has  passed.  But  there  are  sufferings  which,  while  at  the  time 
they  may  be  calmly  and  silently  borne,  can  so  thoroughly  break 
down  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  heart,  that,  though  life  itself 
is  still  prolonged  for  a  space,  scarcely  a  feeling  or  a  token  survives 
of  our  former  existence. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

Come  weep  with  me,— past  help,  past  cure,  past  hope.— ROMEO  AXD  JULIET. 

How  the  remainder  of  that  day  was  spent  I  have  never  been 
able  to  remember.  The  hours,  however,  flew  by;  and  at  their 
appointed  time,  the  papers  of  the  ensuing  morning  fully  announced 
to  the  fashionable  world  the  events  that  I  had  myself  witnessed. 
Had  any  confirmation  been  required,  it  was  now  furnished  beyond 
the  utmost  power  of  doubt.  Still  I  felt  an  unaccountable  anxiety 
to  be  informed  of  every  particular,  so  as  to  render  impossible  any 
return  of  the  self-reproach  which  the  generous  appeal  of  Dolores 
had  awakened  within  me.  I  therefore  procured  myself  every  news- 
paper of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  in  one  ol  these  that  I  found,  after  a 
detailed  account  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  a  paragraph  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

"  We  rejoice  the  more  at  the  splendid  prospects  thus  opened  to 
the  youthful  marquis,  that  circumstances  have  lately  occurred 
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elsewhere  which,  might  cast  a  shade  over  the  hereditary  lustre  of 
his  house,  were  not  its  dignity  so  nobly  upheld  by  its  principal 
representative.  We  trust  that  ere  long  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  thus  allude  will  be  so  completely  and  satisfactorily  elucidated 
as  to  render  censure  and  warning  equally  unnecessary  on  our  part. 
The  younger  members  of  our  aristocracy  would  do  well,  however, 
to  recollect  that  the  more  anxious  we  are,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  feeling  of  this  country,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  their  order, 
the  more  severely  would  we^  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who 
appear  insensible  to  the  duties  their  rank  imposes  upon  them." 

I  perused  these  lines  with  a  calmness  which  would  have  sur- 
prised me  at  any  former  period  of  my  life,  and  they  now  merely 
reminded  me  that  I  certainly  had  yet  one  duty  to  perform.  I 
therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  the  docks,  and  the  money  that  I 
consented  to  receive  from  Dolores  being  nearly  spent,  I  offered  my 
services  to  the  captain  of  a  merchantman,  who  was  then  lading  for 
Gibraltar.  "We  arrived  there  in  due  course  of  time,  after  a  very 
fair  passage ;  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  high  eulogium 
passed  by  my  captain,  as  I  took  leave  of  him,  upon  my  proficiency 
as  a  seaman. 

No  sooner  was  I  landed,  than  I  inquired  for  the  Arethusa,  and 
was  told  that,  after  refitting,  she  had  lately  gone  out  to  sea  again. 
I  thereupon  ascertained  who  was  the  senior  naval  officer  in  the 
harbour,  and  having  attired  myself  in  the  dress  of  my  real  station, 
I  proceeded  at  once  on  board  his  ship.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  of 
him  a  moment's  interview  without  giving  my  name,  but  this  I 
unhesitatingly  disclosed  to  him  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  together, 
respectfully  soliciting  his  advice  at  the  critical  juncture  which  I 
had  now  reached.  He  was  evidently  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted 
man,  and  appeared  much  moved  even  at  that  portion  of  my  story 
which  my  feelings  allowed  me  to  impart. 

"  I  have  heard  your  case  mentioned  already, "  said  he  to  me  ;  "  it 
is  a  very  serious  one  indeed  :  appearances  tell  fearfully  against  you, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  your  recent  flight.  I 
must  add,  however,  that  from  some  details  which  I  have  acci- 
dentally heard  respecting  your  former  life,  I  was  particularly 
unwilling,  I  may  almost  say  unable,  to  credit  anything  very  much 
to  your  disadvantage,  even  before  I  had  seen  you.  Now,  without 
pressing  any  questions  upon  you  which  I  should  at  present  have 
no  right  to  urge,  allow  me  to  ask  you  merely,  why,  as  you  are 
anxious  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  your  trial,  you  did  not,  while  in 
England,  surrender  yourself  to  the  naval  authorities  there  ? " 

"  I  was  not  aware,-  sir,"  answered  I,  "  that  that  would  have 
been  a  more  proper  course,  and  indeed,  to  speak  truly,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  grief  at  other  occurrences,  quite  unconnected  with 
my  professional  errors  and  prospects,  that  I  believe  my  reason 
would  have  given  way  had  I  remained  in  England.  As  I  had  left 
my  ship  at  Gibraltar,  I  almost  instinctively  returned  here,  but  I 
will  now  stay  or  not,  according  to  the  kind  advice  I  venture  to 
claim  from  you." 

The  good-natured  captain  appeared  himself  perplexed  how  to  act 
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in  best  accordance^with  his  own  duty,  and  his  evident  commisera- 
tion for  me.  He  finally  determined  to  detain  me  in  close  confine- 
ment on  hoard  his  own  ship,  until  he  received  the  admiral's  an 
to  a  detailed  report  of  the  circumstances,  which  he  would  imme- 
diately forward  to  him.  Having-  obtained  leave  to  inquire  alter 
one  person  only  in  the  town,  I  forwarded  a  message  to  the  house 
of  Dolores,  informing  her  of  my  return.  But  alas  !  she  had  de- 
parted a  few  days  before,  and,  it  was  generally  believed,  she  had 
proceeded  to  the  Havannah,  where  her  uncle  had  obtained  a  high 
command. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  destination,  I  have  not  since  seen 
or  heard  of  her,  and  doubtless  her  generous  heart  has  scarcely  con- 
ceived what  was  the  result  of  the  voyage  to  England  which  I 
undertook  at  her  instigation. 

Sad  and  gloomy,  indeed,  were  the  hours  of  solitude  which 
ensued ;  but  sadder  and  gloomier  still  my  unavailing  reflections 
upon  the  irrevocable  past,  and  upon  the  hopeless  future.  Unceas- 
ingly I  grieved  over  my  blighted  prospects,  my  forfeited  honour, 
my  broken  sword :  and  whence  could  comfort  or  forgetfulness  now 
come  ?  I  thought  of  the  forsaken  Dolores,  of  the  rejected  Lady 
Edward,  of  the  martyred  Bianca,  of  the  sainted  Mrs.  Wentworth  ; 
I  remembered  how  I  could  have  loved,  how  I  could  have  been  loved ; 
and  shattered  in  spirits  as  in  health,  I  would  weep  like  a  child 
over  the  ruined  promise  of  my  lonely  and  desolate  youth. 

Thus  were  my  days  passed — the  weary,  cheerless  days ;  and  yet 
how  welcome,  each  in  their  mournful  succession,  after  the  helpless 
hours  when  all  the  terrors  of  night  would  beset  and  encompass 
me.  What  are  those  dark  and  fearful  shades  again  closing 
upon  me  ? 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  marine  on  duty  at  my  door,  "  but 
I  must  take  away  that  light." 

"Already?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  The  bell  has  just  gone,  and  the  captain's  orders 
were  positively  renewed  this  morning." 

Again  in  that  haunted  yet  lonesome  darkness  !  Where  has  sleep 
fled,  the  heavenly  nurse,  the  sainted  comforter  of  my  youth  ?  I  dare 
not  close  my  eyes  now,  and  yet  how  weak  and  weary  they  are  with 
the  tortures  of  these  restless  watchings  !  Oh !  for  one  hour  of  my 
tranquil  slumbers  at  Ashton ! 

*  *  *  *  ^  * 

Mrs.  Wentworth  !  I  thought  you  would  come  again  and  watch 
over  my  pillow.  How  long  I  have  expected  you !  But  why  do 
you  look  so  stern,  and  why  is  there  no  smile  in  your  eyes  ?  I  love 
Mordaunt,  and  I  love  Thornton.  But,  oh !  how  far  more  do  I 
love  you 

Mordaunt !  Are  you  come  too !  So  you  have  chosen  the  com- 
mutation !  How  pale  he  looks,  but  still  how  fearless  !  Oh,  do  not 
flog  him  for  having  given  me  that  bullet.  Merciful  Heaven,  how 
his  blood  flows  !  See,  his  head  and  his  chest  are  covered  with 
ghastly  wounds.  I  knew  you  would  kill  him  at  last.  .  .  . 

But  soft,  he  still  speaks.     "  This  is  not  Ashton,  Rockingham. 
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Why  are  you  on  board  this  ship  ?  A  prisoner  !  Then  you  might 
have  warned  me.  One  word  from  you  ivould  have  saved  your 
schoolfellow,  your  first  friend  at  Ashton,  and  fifty  of  your  country- 
men with  him.  Tell  Mrs.  Wentworth  that  it  is  she  who  has  brought 
me  to  this  favour,  but  NOT  SHE  ONLY."  .  .  . 

How  could  I  have  warned  him?  My  honour  was  pledged  to 
Royaumont,  my  preserver.  How  beautiful  is  the  smile  which 
breaks  upon  his  dark  countenance  as  he  gazes  upon  me  !  Can  that 
be  ENGLAND  indeed  ?  Then  all  my  sorrows  are  forgotten.  Fare- 
well, Royaumont !  We  will  meet  again,  and  I  shall  not  die  until 
I  have  requited  your  kindness.  I  will  go  to  Ashton  first.  What, 
no  longer  here  ?  Then  I  will  inquire  in  the  village.  My  strength 
is  exhausted,  and  I  will  rest  first  in  the  churchyard.  Oh,  no,  not 
THEKE!  .... 

Yet  all  are  well  at  Elmswater.  What  will  Sophia's  welcome  be  ? 
She  recognises  me  now.  "  Edward,  my  own  Edward!  1  kneiv 
that  you  would  come  to  me  again.  I  shall  be  yours,  yours  only — 
but  not  yet."  .... 

Poor  Royaumont !  How  I  have  wept  for  thee  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  happiness.  We  will  meet  again  after  the  peace,  and  thou 
shalt  smile  as  if  Amelie  had  never  forsaken  thee,  and  never  been 
torn  from  thy  arms 

The  peace  !  There  is  no  peace  here  ;  for  the  soldiers  of  Murat 
are  pressing  hard  upon  our  dismantled  fortress.  What,  thou 
amongst  them,  Bianca !  For  Heaven's  sake  be  more  careful ;  those 
ruthless  bullets  spare  no  one.  But  thou  art  faint  and  weary ;  why 
come  so  fast  and  so  far  ?  Ay,  put  thy  arm  round  my  neck  and  I 
will  support  thee !  .  .  .  . 

Oh,  Heaven  !  her  slender  bodice  is  covered  with  blood  !  Speak 
to  me  once  more !  .  .  .  . 

"  Edward,  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  hour  that  I  beheld  you. 
Why  did  you  not  detain  me  in  the  fort  till  the  battle  was  over  ?  J3ut 
you  have  sacrificed  me  too  to  your  northern  cousin  !  " 

What,  no  peace  yet  ?  I  loathe  the  sea  now !  Must  we  board 
that  frigate  ?  On,  on,  or  we  shall  be  driven  back.  Edouard,  quelle 
rencontre  !  Oh,  mercy,  Richards,  mercy  !  He  is  no  enemy,  but 
my  friend,  my  saviour.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  now  you 
have  killed  him  too !  .  .  .  . 

But  Sophia  will  yet  be  mine  ;  her  heart  was  ever  with  me,  even 
in  the  grave.  Will  she  know  me  again  now  ?  Oh,  what  unearthly 
beauty 

She  is  coming,  but  not  alone.  What !  forgotten !  betrayed !  All 
has  been  sacrificed  for  thee,  Sophia  ! — and  is  this  thy  reward  ?  I 
have  seen  the  tears  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  rude  seamen  as  they 
gazed  upon  me,  and  none  in  thine  !  Pause,  for  the  blood  of  Rovau- 
mont  and  of  Bianca  is  upon  thy  veil,  and  not  theirs  only.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha !  these  are  joyous  nuptials  indeed  ! 

****** 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  sentry,  "  can  I  give  any  assistance  r " 
"Did  I  call?" 
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"  No,  sir ;  but  your  sleep  is  so  awful  unquiet.  Shall  I  not  go  for 
the  surgeon  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  often  so,  but  am  better  now.  Leave  the 
door  open  a  little,  that  I  may  see  that  light/' 

SucL  was  still  my  distracted  state  of  mind,  when  one  day  a  letter 
of  rather  an  ancient  date,  and  covered  with  post-marks,  was  de- 
livered to  me.  It  was  from  Lady  Sheerness,  and  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"  My  dear  Edward, — It  is  with  inexpressible  gratification  that  I 
am  enabled  to  announce  to  you,  though  as  yet  quite  privately,  that 
the  marriage  between  your  brother  and  Sophia  VValdegrave  is  now 
definitively  determined  upon  and  settled.  You  well  know  how 
ardently  tnis  most  desirable  union  has  been  wished  for — how  long 
it  has  been  contemplated  by  every  member  and  friend  of  the  family. 
Could  you,  however,  have  heard,  as  I  did,  the  solemn  terms  in 
which  your  poor  father,  with  his  dying  breath,  urged  upon  Elms- 
water  and  upon  your  cousin  the  necessity  of  not  delaying  it  more 
than  circumstances  would  absolutely  require,  you  would  still  more 
regret  that  he  should  not  have  lived  to  witness  this  consummation 
of  all  his  hopes.  The  ceremony  may,  I  trust,  take  place  very 
shortly  in  London,  from  which  the  very  happy  couple  will,  I  be- 
lieve, proceed  at  once  to  Elrnswater  Castle,  which  is  now  about  to 
be  thoroughly  re-furnished  and  refitted  under  my  superintendence. 
Elmswater  and  Sophia  both  desire  their  most  affectionate  love,  and 
request  me  to  say  how  deeply  they  trust  that  you  will  alwaj^s  con- 
sider their  house,  wheresoever  it  may  be,  as  absolutely  and  entirely 
your  own. 

"  They  would  both  have  written  to  you  themselves,  were  it  not 
for  a  particular  circumstance  to  which  I  may  as  well  allude,  en 
passant,  though  it  has  doubtless  dwelt  more  on  my  mind  and  on 
that  of  your  brother  than  on  Sophia's,  or,  I  trust,  on  your  own. 
When  you  were  last  in  England,  my  dear  Edward,  you  were,  in 
fact,  but  a  child,  naturally  following  every  impulse  of  your  feelings, 
and  incapable  as  yet  of  comprehending  the  peculiar  and  very  critical 
circumstances  in  which  the  family  was  placed.  You  then  acted 
and  spoke  as  it  became  your  age  and  inexperience.  The  vigilance 
of  those  who  had  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  you  could  have 
acquired,  your  own  good  sense  and  most  exemplary  conduct,  and, 
above  all,  Sophia's  excellent  judgment  and  admirable  devotion  to 
her  true  duties,  have  averted  all  the  impediments  which  otherwise 
might  have  obstructed  the  natural  and  rightful  course  of  events. 
You  will,  however,  understand  and  approve  me  when  I  say  that, 
all  things  considered,  I  have  recommended  that  the  foregoing  in- 
telligence should  be  conveyed  to  you  by  me  alone.  Pray  let  us  all 
hear  from  you  soon,  my  dear  Edward,  and  believe  me,  your  affec- 
tionate aunt, 

"  MARIA  SHEER^ESS." 

I  read  this  letter  attentively,  and  anxious  above  all  things  to 
write  nothing  in  haste  or  unadvisedly,  I  did  not  attempt  to  answer 
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it  before  it  had  been  three  days  in  my  possession.    I  then  addressed 
my  aunt  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  dear  Lady  Sheerness,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
28th  of  September.  I  was  fully  prepared  for  such  a  communica- 
tion, having  witnessed,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  event  which  you 
announce,  and  which  I  never  could  have  credited  for  an  instant, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  distinct  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  What 
my  feelings  may  be  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state,  as  they  would 
be  but  very  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  you,  or  by  those 
around  you. 

"  That  you  and  every  member  of  my  family  may  long  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  which  this  world  can  afford,  will 
be  my  heartfelt  and  daily  prayer  during  the  many  years  which 
must  elapse  before  we  can  again  meet,  if  ever  it  be  my  fate  to  : 
return  to  England.  —  Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

"  EDWAED 


Scarcely  had  my  letter  to  my  aunt  been  despatched,  when  I  re- 
ceived  another  communication,  evidently  from  England  by  the 
post-mark,  but  completely  anonymous.  It  contained  merely  the 
following  lines  :  — 

"  The  wedding  bells  are  tolling  loud, 
But  louder  cheers  the  joyous  crowd  ; 
For  well  the  bridal  veil  beseems 
Beauty  fairer  than  all  their  dreams  j 
Her  high-born  lover's  at  her  side, 
How  passing  softly  smiles  the  bride  : 

"Pis  not  on  thee. 

"  Ay,  lay  thee  down,  and  rend  thy  hair, 
And  gnash  thy  teeth  in  wild  despair. 
Think  of  her  youfch,  and  form,  and  grace  ; 
Think  of  her  faultless,  matchless  face  j 
Think  that  she  is  thy  brother's  wife, 
And  curse  the  hour  that  gave  thee  life  : 

She'll  ne'er  be  thine. 

"  And  yet  'tis  sad  to  see  thy  youthful  brow, 
So  glad  of  late—  so  cheerless,  hopeless  now  ; 
>Tis  sad  to  mark  thy  brightly  beaming  eyes, 
Where  love  and  truth,  arid  all  that  women  prize 
So  lately  still  have  held  their  gentle  sway, 
All  dimmed  with  tears  that  none  may  wipe  away  • 
'Tis  sad,  indeed,  though  'tis  of  thy  free  will, 
And  they  who  cannot  comfort,  pity  still, 

And  weep  for  thee." 

I  calmly  and  attentively  read  these  lines,  and  taking  up  my  pen, 
hastily  traced  the  following  answer,  which  I  enclosed  to  Lady 
Edward  Onslow  :  — 

"  Joyous  indeed  the  bell, 
For  ot  joy  it  doth  tell  ; 
If  the  bride  is  well  dress'd, 
'Tis  for  him  she  loves  best, 
And  her  smile  is  bright 
For  her  heart  is  light. 

Why  art  thou  sad  ? 
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"  When  all  was  hope,  when  all  was  gladness  there, 
Perchancr  Ihou  sawNt.  <mi>  look  of  dc-rp  despair; 
Amidst  the  loud  and  oft-repeated  cheer 
Did  one  tell  sound  of  mourning1  reach  thine  ear  •, 
The  death-cry  of  a  wounded  heart, 
When  youth  and  love  for  ever  part  ? 

Sigh  not  for  that. 

"  'Tis  but  one  heart  which  long  and  sorely  bled 
Ere  it  was  thus,  so  early,  cold  and  dead. 
Weep  not  for  me  who  ne'er  will  weep  again, 
A  stranger  soon  alike  to  joy  and  pain  ; 

Nor  mourn  o'er  such  a  youth  as  mine, 
For  life  and  living  hearts  are  thine, 

But  smile  once  more." 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

Let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  wherein,  if  I  be 
foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious  -,  if  killed,  but  one  dead 
that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  lor  I  have  none  to  lament 
me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing  j  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place, 
which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty.— As  You  LIKE  IT. 

ABOUT  a  month  after  my  return  to  Gibraltar,  I  was  informed 
that  the  official  answer  of  the  admiral  had  been  received,  recom- 
mending1 that  a  court-martial  should  be  held  upon  me  so  soon  as 
the  Arethusa,  whose  return  might  be  hourly  expected,  should  have 
arrived.  After  a  very  short  delay,  my  ship  entered  the  harbour, 
in  company  with  two  others ;  and  on  that  very  day  a  scrap  of  paper 
was  thrust  into  my  cabin,  which  contained,  in  an  unknown  hand, 
the  following  advice  : — 

"  Take  no  advocate  or  lawyer,  but  prepare  carefully  your  de- 
fence. H'Ross  will  attempt  to  substantiate  two  charges ;  one  of 
cowardice  before  the  enemy,  the  other  of  mutiny.  You  can  easily 
repel  both.  As  for  the  blow  you  struck  him,  you  must  throw 
yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  merely  stating  fully  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  incident  occurred." 

However  grateful  I  felt  to  my  unknown  adviser,  I  had  long  since 
determined  upon  the  course  to  pursue  when  the  eventful  day  should 
arrive.  It  came  at  last.  The  court-martial  was  to  take  place  in 
the  very  vessel  where  I  had  lately  been  detained,  and  was  to  be 
presided  over  by  her  captain ;  so  that  it  was  in  his  cabin  that  the 
questions  so  deeply  affecting  my  fate  and  my  honour  were  to  be 
decided. 

When  I  was  ushered  there,  I  found  that  the  requisite  number  of 
officers  was  already  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  seat, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  president,  was  as  yet  unoccupied.  A  stool 
was  placed  for  me  opposite  the  table  round  which  the  Court  sat, 
and  very  near  the  chair  that  had  been  prepared  for  M'Hoss.  After 
a  short  delay,  the  proceedings  were  opened,  by  an  observation  from 
the  captain  presiding,  who  stated  that,  having  himself,  from  a 
singular  concourse,  of  circumstances  never  before  assisted  at  a 
court-martial,  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  suggestions  that 
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any  member,  having  more  experience  than  himself,  might  think 
proper  to  make  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  trial.  Captain  M'Ross  was 
then  told  that  within  five  minutes  he  had  better  commence  stating 
his  case.  Ere  these  had  elapsed,  however,  the  expected  officer 
entered,  apologizing  respectfully  to  the  president  and  to  the  Court 
for  the  delay  which  had  been  caused  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control. 

I  had  as  yet  been  an  unmoved  and  indifferent  spectator  of  what 
was  going  on  around  me,  but  the  appearance  of  this  officer  startled 
me  so  violently,  that  I  remained  actually  breathless  as  I  gazed 
upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if  Thornton  himself  was  before  me ;  not 
as  I  had  known  him  in  the  playground  of  Ashton — not  as  I  had 
met  him  on  the  fatal  shore  of  Teneriffe — but  such  as  he  would 
have  been  in  the  pride  of  his  full-grown  manhood,  had  his  life 
been  spared.  His  form,  his  look,  his  features,  his  voice,~all  were 
there ;  fully  matured  now  by  age,  by  constant  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  by  continual  application  of  the  mind.  The  more  I  con- 
templated him,  the  more  all  my  senses  were  bewildered  and  con- 
fused. Does  the  grave,  indeed,  muttered  I,  restore  her  dead  to 
life  ?  Has  nature,  for  once,  in  a  sportive  mood,  cast  two  mortal  beings 
in  one  single  mould  ?  or  rather,  have  not  my  distracted  thoughts, 
which  have  lately  been  wandering  so  often  back  to  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood,  conjured  up  the  fantastic  image  of  my  long-lost 
schoolboy  friend?  This  latter  conclusion,  strange  as  it  might 
have  appeared  to  me  in  moments  of  less  excitement,  was  somewhat 
confirmed  when  the  commander,  whose  appearance  had  so  forcibly 
arrested  my  attention,  fixed  upon  me  one  look,  in  which  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  recognition  could  be  detected,  and  then  seemed 
to  resign  nis  whole  thoughts  to  the  proceedings  which  were  com- 
mencing. 

M'Ross  entered  very  elaborately  into  his  statement  of  the  charges ; 
and  though  amazed,  beyond  all  powers  of  expression,  at  the  appa- 
rition I  had  just  witnessed,  I  was  soon  recalled  by  the  speech  of 
my  vindictive  captain  to  a  subject  more  deeply  affecting  me.  I 
had  expected  that  he  would  not  fail  to  present  his  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  place  my  conduct  in  a  very  unfavourable  light ;  but 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  remarkable  subtleness  and  ability  with 
which,  by  a  slight  but  constant  perversion  of  the  truth,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arraying  against  me  a  very  appalling  amount  of  facts, 
inferences,  ana  testimonies,  greatly  to  my  disadvantage.  The 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  every  circumstance  of  my  life,  not 
only  during  my  stay  on  board  this  ship,  but  for  many  years  before, 
was  perfectly  astounding  ;  and  the  whole  chain  of  his  inculpations 
was  linked  together  and  exposed  with  an  art  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  renowned  special  pleader. 

He  began  by  expressing  the  extreme  reluctance  and  deep  regret 
he  had  felt  on  calling  for  a  court-martial  in  the  present  case. 
Serious  as  the  charges  were,  he  would,  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  have  gladly  overlooked  every  circumstance  connected 
with  them,  had  he  conceived  it  to  be  consistent  with  his  duty  and 
with  the  welfare  of  the  service  to  suffer  them  to  remain  unnoticed. 
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A  practice,  however,  had  unfortunately  grown  up  among  many 
distinguished  families,  of  obtruding  into  the  naval  profession  those 
members  whose  absence  from  England  and  from  home  was  consi- 
dered derirablc,  or  whose  unfitness  to  reside  there  had  been  mani- 
fested. Such,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  case  with 
me ;  and  he  thought  it  but  fair  to  me  to  state  his  impression  upon 
this  point,  that  the  Court  might  be  induced  to  show  some  indul- 
gence for  my  gross  and  criminal  misconduct  in  a  service  which  I 
had  not  entered  in  consequence  of  any  natural  wish  or  aptitude. 

From  one  circumstance  or  another,  continued  M'Rpss,  I  had  from 
the  first  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  At  the  affair  off  Teneriffe, 
I  had  retired  so  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  that  though  all  pri- 
soners were  exchanged,  and  full  notice  given  on  that  point,  I 
alone  remained  on  the  island.  I  was  subsequently  for  three 
whole  years  embarked  in  a  French  frigate,  and  to  all  appearance 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Republic.  Having  at  length  deter- 
mined to  return  to  England,  I  had,  through  the  interest  of  my 
family,  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  sail 
against  Copenhagen ;  but  this  description  of  service  being,  no 
doubt,  not  very  congenial  to  my  taste,  I  managed  again  to  miss 
my  ship.  These  circumstances,  and  some  others  to  which  he 
would  not  allude,  had  rendered  him  very  unwilling  to  receive  mo 
on  board  the  Arethusa,  from  the  apprehension  that  his  own  strict 
habits  and  notions  of  discipline  would  probably  lead  to  some 
serious  differences  between  us  ;  and  so  the  event  had  proved. 

M'Ross  here  enlarged  at  some  length,  and  with  remarkable 
subtlety,  on  my  presumed  efforts  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the 
crew,  by  exciting  among  them  every  sentiment  of  insubordina- 
tion and  disrespect  towards  him.  upon  this  charge,  his  perver- 
sion and  misconstruction  of  facts  were  most  unscrupulous,  but 
they  were  certainly  successful  in  throwing  a  very  imfavourable 
construction  upon  that  portion  of  my  conduct  which  was  less 
than  any  other  deserving  of  censure.  As  to  my  bearing  in  action, 
he  had  had,  he  said,  but  two  occasions  of  testing  it,  and  in  both 
the  credit  of  the  service  had  been  seriously  impaired. 

The  circumstance  of  the  white  flag  hoisted  at  Pianosa,  and  the 
failure  of  my  attack  upon  Royaumont's  frigate,  were  much  dwelt 
and  commented  upon,  in  corroboration  of  this  statement.  Finally, 
a  very  detailed  and  distorted  account  of  our  last  difference  con- 
cluded the  long  series  of  his  criminations,  which  my  recent 
attempted  evasion  from  justice  certainly  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
prove. 

The  testimonies  produced  by  M'Ross  in  support  of  his  charges, 
were  principally  those  of  the  marines.  These  fully  confirmed  his 
statements  as  to  my  continued  efforts  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
crew,  and  as  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  I  had  so  far  forgotten 
myself  as  to  strike  him  when  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  That 
the  white  flag  had  been  seen  floating  over  our  little  citadel  of 
Pianosa,  was  also  indisputably  proved ;  but  though  two  marines  at- 
tempted to  attribute  the  failure  of  our  last  attack  upon  the  French 
frigate  to  a  want  of  sufficient  presence  of  mind  on  my  part  at 
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the  most  critical  juncture,  this  portion  of  the  case  was  the  most 
imperfectly  substantiated. 

upon  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Ross's  speech  evidently  produced 
a  deep  impression  upon  all  present,  and  would  have  very  much 
;perplexed  and  discouraged  me,  had  not  my  mind  been  long  since 
made  up  not  to  attempt  any  defence,  and  to  court  rather  than  to 
deprecate  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  sentence. 

When  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  completely  closed,  the 
president  turned  to  me,,  and  calling  particularly  my  attention  to 
the  very  serious  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against  me,  urged 
me  carefully  and  unreservedly  to  state  everything  which  might 
tend  to  vindicate  my  conduct  and  my  character. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  replied  I;  "I  am  willing  to  abide 
cheerfully  and  respectfully  by  the  decision  of  the  Court." 

This  unexpected  answer  created  the  greatest  surprise^  amongst 
all  the  officers  present,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  significant 
looks  with  them,  the  president  again  addressed  me,  asking  if  I 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  the  charges. 

"Most  decidedly  not,"  answered  I,  "except  upon  one  single 
point,  but  upon  that  alone  my  life  is  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  my 
country,  and  that  forfeit  I  am  both  ready  and  willing  to  pay. 
I  see,  therefore,  no  cause  why  I  -should  trespass  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  Court  regarding  matters  in  which  I  alone  could  be 
concerned,  and  to  which  I  am  myself  grown  indifferent." 

A  fresh  pause  here  ensued,  after  which,  evidently  to  satisfy  the 
general  sentiment,  the  president  renewed  his  appeal  to  me. 

"  The  point  to  which  you  allude  is,  I  presume,  the  blow  which 
you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  strike  Captain  M'Eoss ;  but  the 
other  charges  affect  still  more  deeply,  perhaps,  your  honour  ;  and 
surely,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends  and  of  your  family,  you  will 
at  least  make  some  attempt  to  repel  such  accusations?" 

"  I  have  no  friends  left  in  this  world,"  answered  I ;  "  all  who 
could  have  borne  that  name  have  been  torn  from  me  in  circum- 
stances the  most  heart-rending.  As  to  my  family,  they  have 
little  concern  in  my  welfare  and  prospects,  and  whatever  mis- 
fortunes may  overwhelm  me,  will  fall  lightly  upon  them.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  before  said,  that  I  am  willing  to  abide  en- 
tirely by  the  judgment  of  the  Court." 

I  could  not  but  observe  during  the  former  proceedings  that  no 
one  present  had  evinced  so  deep  an  interest  in  them  as  the  captain 
who  had  last  entered.  More  than  once  he  had  addressed  himself 
in  a  whisper  to  the  president,  at  whose  right  hand  he  sat,  appa- 
rently suggesting  to  him  some  question  which  he  thought  it 
desirable  the  Court  should  address  either  to  M'Ross  or  to  his  wit- 
nesses, and  I  had  also  remarked  that  these  questions  were  almost 
invariably  such  as  were  most  likely  to  produce  an  answer  favour- 
able to  the  accusation  and  more  deeply  criminating  me.  This 
officer  now  again  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  with  the 
president,  and,  with  the  assent  of  the  latter,  himself  addressed 
me  in  a  stern  and  commanding  tone. 

"  I  am  expressing,  I  belie vfc,"  said  he,  "  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
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Court,  when  I  urge  you  to  consider  very  seriously  the  conse- 
quences of  your  present  line  of  conduct.  We  cannot  believe  that 
you  should  be  totally  indifferent  both  to  the  honour  of  your  name 
and  to  the  high  reputation  which  until  latterly  you  have  borne  in 
his  majesty's  service.  Should  it  unfortunately  be  so,  however, 
you  would  do  well  to  remember  that  you  owe  it  to  this  Court  and 
to  the  interest  they  so  clearly  manifest  in  your  most  unfortunate 
situation,  to  give  them  every  information  which  can  enable  them 
fully  and  competently  to  discharge  their  painful  duty.  I  trust, 
therefore,  you  nave  still  something  to  add. 

The  magic  influence  of  that  voice  was  irresistible,  though  its 
every  tone  bewildered  and  perplexed  me  more  and  more.  I  arose, 
as  if  by  an  impulse  not  proceeding  from  my  own  will,  and  after  a 
strong  effort  to  collect  my  senses  and  to  master  my  faltering  voice, 
said : — 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  the  Court  should  think  me  indiffe- 
rent to  the  kind  interest  and  sympathy  which  they  have  shown 
me.  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  tne  confidence  I  had  manifested  in 
their  free  judgment,  unbiassed  by  any  reflections  on  my  part, 
might  be  considered  by  them  as  the  strongest  testimony  I  could 
afford  of  my  respect  and  my  regard.  I  am  now  told  that  some  state- 
ment from  me  might  tend  to  facilitate  to  them  the  execution  of 
their  duty  ;  but  what  can  I  say  ?  Upon  the  most  important  point, 
and  the  only  one,  as  I  conceive,  which  has  been  in  any  way  sub- 
stantiated, I  plead  utterly  and  completely  guilty.  As  to  the  two 
other  charges,  they  have  been,  as  it  appears  to  me*  so  very  weakly 
and  poorly  supported,  that  they  must,  I  should  think,  stand  before 
the  Court,  or  before  any  reasonable  and  impartial  man,  merely  as  the 
assertions  of  a  party  whom  I  may  designate,  without  any  injustice 
to  him,  as  my  personal  enemy.  Poor  and  short  as  my  services  have 
been,  I  think  that  well  may  they  weigh  in  the  balance  against  such 
vasme  and  loose  affirmations  as  these,  and  not  be  found  wanting ; 
and  when  the  sentence  I  expect — and  the  justice  of  which  I  recog- 
nise beforehand — is  carried  out,  I  rejoice  to  think  that,  on  my  bare 
breast,  four  distinct  wounds  will  be  seen,  scarcely  one  of  which 
could  have  been  received  elsewhere  than  in  the  van  and  very  front 
of  the  conflict.  These  will  speak  for  me  when  I  am  no  more.  These 
will  answer  the  wetched  calumnies  that  you  have  this  day  heard, 
which  are  as  unworthy  of  my  notice  as  of  your  attention.  And  not 
these  mute  witnesses  only ;  for  what  testimonies  could  not  I  bring 
before  this  Court  if  I  were  merely  to  challenge,  indiscriminately, 
the  opinion  of  every  British  seaman  who  has  fought  and  bled  by 
my  side  ?  But  why  should  I  attempt  either  defence  or  recrimina- 
tion ?  Why  should  I  trust  my  cause  before  you  to  any  artifice  of 
language  rather  than  to  its  own  poor  merits  ?  An  accumulation  of 
misfortunes  has  absolutely  borne  me  down.  As  I  thus  attempt  to 
address  this  Court,  as  I  gaze  upon  the  officer  who  but  now  spoke  to 
me,  I  feel  uncertain  whether  I  am  still  in  the  possession  of  my  rea- 
son, or  whether  my  distracted  mind,  having  already  given  way,  is 
not  conjuring  before  me  images  arising  from  beyond  the  grave.  I 
solemnly  assure  the  Court,  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  be  a  true 
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guide  or  a  safe  party  to  any  decision  they  may  this  day  come  to ; 
and  if  they  wish  to  show  anjr  indulgence  or  forbearance  towards 
me,  they  will  best  consult  my  interest  by  allowing  me  to  remain 
silent." 

The  impression  produced  by  these  incoherent  observations,  and 
still  more,  I  suppose,  by  my  bewildered  looks  and  strangely-excited 
manner,  was  evidently  very  painful,  and  such  as  to  impart  very 
serious  misgivings  as  to  my  state  of  mind.  The  Court,  however, 
was  preparing  to  withdraw,  without  any  further  observation,  when 
the  captain  on  the  right  of  the  president,  appearing  to  recall  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  had  lately  forgotten,  searched  in  his  pocket, 
and  said : — 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  the  Court  to  mention  that  this  letter  was 
delivered  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  It  is  written  by  a 
boatswain  in  the  service,  by  name  Richards,  whom  I  have  long 
known,  and  who,  as  he  states,  has  it  in  his  power  to  communicate 
some  very  valuable  information  in  the  present  case.  I  leave  it  to 
the  Court  to  decide  whether,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  this  man 
should  be  heard." 

"  He  is  not  a  witness  called  by  either  of  the  parties/*  observed 
the  president,  doubtingly. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  officer  who  had  just  spoken ;  "  but  I  sup- 
pose that  Lord  Edward  Rockingham  has  no  objection  that  this 
Richards  should  be  summoned  on  his  part  ? " 

I  inclined  my  head  in  token  of  assent,  and  soon  afterwards 
Richards  was  introduced. 

"  You  have  written  to  the  captain  of  the  St.  Andrew,"  said  the 
president,  "that  you  have  information  to  communicate  upon  this 
case.  Proceed  at  once  to  say  what  it  is." 

The  firmness  of  Richard,  appeared,  as  is  usual  with  men  of  his 
class,  to  give  way  not  a  little  in  the  presence  of  so  many  persons 
who  were  his  superiors  in  rank  and  education.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  without  considerable  embarrassment  and  confusion  that  he 
stated,  in  his  own  name  and  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  shipmates, 
his  desire  that  the  Court  should  be  made  aware  how  very  much  I 
was  esteemed  and  looked  up  to,  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
me,  for  my  courage  and  my  capacity. 

*  Have  you  known  Lord  Edward  long  ? "  asked  the  president. 

*  Ever  since  he  first  went  to  sea." 

*  Have  you  been  in  action  with  him  ? " 
'  Often,  sir." 

'  Have  you  ever  remarked  on  his  part  any  sign  of  weakness  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  ? " 

"^Weakness  from  him!"  exclaimed  Richards,  whose  self-pos- 
session was  now  fast  returning.  "  I  have  been  now  in  his  majesty's 
service — man  and  boy — for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  I  can 
solemnly  declare,  that  whether  he  be  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner, 
whether  he  be  an  officer  or  one  of  us,  I  have  never  seen  a  man — 
saving  Lord  Nelson  only— bear  himself  in  action  as  he  does." 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary,    after   this    eulogium,"  interposed 
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M'Ross,  "  to  state  to  the  Court,  that  this  person  is  a  sort  of  retainer 
of  the  Ivookino-ham  family/' 

"  ('upturn  M'Uoss,"  said  Richards,  looking  him  very  stedfastly 
in  the  face,  "  I  have  obtained  my  discharge  from  your  ship  that  I 
might  freely  give  my  evidence  nere  to-day ;  and  I  now  say — not 
for  you,  who  already  know  it,  hut  for  this  Court — that  I  am  not 
and  have  never  been  a  retainer  in  his  lordship's  family ;  though  I 
might  well  be  proud  of  the  title,  honoured  and  respected  as  they 
are  by  all.  One  of  my  relations  was  at  sea  with  his  lordship's 
uncle,  but  that  circumstance  would  never  have  induced  me  to  speak 
more  than  the  truth  in  this  or  in  any  other  matter.  If,  however, 
I  am  to  be  considered  partial,  I  will  say  this,  that  I  can  bring  here, 
should  the  Court  desire  it,  twenty — fifty — a  hundred  British  sailors, 
who  will  fully  bear  out  all  that  I  may  state.  I  do  not  allude  to 
one  or  two  marines,  who  think  it  perhaps  their  duty  to  repeat 
what  you  affirm  ;  but  there  is  not  one  seaman  of  the  Arethusa— 
not  one— who  will  contradict- me  when  I  say,  that  no  officer  in  his 
majesty's  service,  for  his  years,  stands  higher  with  the  men  than 
Lord  Edward!" 

Striking  as  were  the  manly  firmness  and  warmth  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered  by  Richards,  and  the  effect  they  produced 
upon  M'Ross,  my  attention  was  still  more  arrested  by  the  change 
which  had  now  come  over  the  countenance  of  the  captain  of  the 
St.  Andrew.  Never  had  I  seen  before  every  nobler  feeling  that 
can  swell  the  human  breast  glow  thus  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  the 
look  that  he  would  occasionally  cast  at  my  traducer  was  absolutely 
"withering. 

Whether  from  his  former  connection  with  Richards,  or  from  the 
natural  superiority  of  his  mind,  he  now  insensibly  took  the  lead 
in  the  proceedings,  evidently  suggesting  almost  every  question 
which  was  put  by  the  president,  and  more  than  once  addressing 
the  witness  himself. 

My  former  services,  my  whole  conduct  on  board  the  Arethusa, 
every  detail  of  the  Siege  of  Pianosa,  and  of  the  attack  on  Royau- 
mont's  frigate,  were  fully  entered  into  and  discussed  by  Richards. 
Where  did  the  rude  seaman  learn  that  eloquence — so  simple  and 
so  artless,  and  yet  as  truly  touching  and  commanding  as  any  that 
has  ever  swayed  the  decisions  of  a  senate  ?  Could  the  greatest 
luminary  of  the  English  bar  have  presented,  in  more  truly  striking 
terms,  my  youthful  zeal  for  the  service,  my  constancy,  my  unre- 
mitting toil,  my  fearless  exposure  to  every  peril,  and  the  boundless 
confidence  with  which,  at  each  more  critical  hour,  every  man  had 
followed  me  wherever  I  led  ?  As  Richards  spoke,  the  long-extin- 
guished fire  of  former  days  was  again  kindled  within  me ;  and, 
aroused  from  the  state  of  listless  and  utter  prostration  into  which 
I  had  latterly  fallen,  I  felt  as  if  again  able  to  defend  and  to  vindi- 
cate before  men  that  which  had  so  long  been  far  dearer  to  me  than 
life. 

All  was  now  satisfactorily  elucidated,  saving  the  fatal  incident 
of  the  blow  I  had  struck  M'Ross  ;  but  here  no  studied  orator  could 
more  effectually  have  served  my  cause  than  the  faithful  boatswain. 
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when  lie  described  the  extraordinary  state  of  agitation  in  which 
some  fatal  news  had  plunged  me  on  the  foregoing  day.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  previous  agony  of  my  mind  ;  how,  during  the  long  night, 
I  had  not  ceased  to  pace  my  cabin  in  silent  and  hopeless  aespair, 
and  how  my  grief  had  been  worked  up  to  frenzy,  when  I  had 
beheld  prostrate  at  my  feet— and  struck  down  apparently  with  my 
own  hand— one  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  life,  and  for  nume- 
rous acts  of  unspeakable  kindness.  Such  was  the  state  of  my 
feelings,  aggravated  by  the  pain  of  three  different  wounds,  when 
he  himself,  as  Ilichards  continued  to  state,  had,  against  the  express 
orders  of  the  surgeon,  requested  me  to  come  upon  deck  to  assist  in 
averting  a  serious  catastrophe  :  I  had  appeared — I  had  offered,  in 
the  most  respectful  terms,  my  services  to  the  captain ; — what  was 
his  acknowledgment?  The  greatest  insult  to-  which  any  officer 
could  be  exposed ! 

M'Ross  here  attempted  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Richards. 

"  I  heard  it  myself,"  exclaimed  the  honest  seaman,  his  very 
voice  glowing  with  the  sentiments  which  were  burning  within 
him.  "  I  heard  it  myself,  and  with  mine  own  ears,  and  I  would 
swear  to  it,  Captain  M'Ross,  were  we  both  standing  before  our 
Maker.  I  heard  it,  and  not  I  only,  though  it  was  spoken  low 
enough — two  others  heard  it  with  me,  who  will  swear  to  it  as  I  do. 
It  was  then,  and  for  that,  that  he  struck  you  ;  and  whatever  the 
Court  may  say,  there  is  not  a  man  of  us  on  board  who  thinks  he 
was  wrong." 

A  sharp  observation  from  the  president  here  interrupted  my 
warm-hearted  advocate  ;  but  he  immediately  continued : — 

"  He  a  disgrace  to  the  service  ! — there  was  not  one  of  us  who  did 
not  feel  that  we  were  insulted  by  the  words.  For  what  are  we, 
who  knew  no  other  pride  or  no  other  duty  than  to  follow  him — if 
he  was  not  everything  that  is  honourable  and  noble  ?  I  do  wish 
that  the  Court,  if  they  think  me  partial,  would  but  call  some  of 
my  shipmates.  They  are  all  here,  all  ready,  all  anxious  to  come, 
and  to  speak  for  him  as  they  would  die  for  him.  And  not  the 
Arethusa's  only.  There  is  men  in  this  harbour  from  the  Culloden 
who  can  say,  as  well  as  I,  how  Lord  Nelson  smiled  upon  him  when 
they  boarded  together  the  San  Joseph ;  and  there  is  men  from  tho 
Undaunted  can  say  the  character  he  bore  there ;  and  there  are 
Frenchmen  also  from  the  last  frigate  who  can  tell  why  their  com- 
mander loved  him  so,  and  who  will  recognise  him  when  they  see 
him,  as  the  officer  who  came  down  upon  them  more  like  an  angel 
of  death,  as  one  said  to  me,  than  like  a  mortal  man.  And  after  j 
all,  that  it  should  have  come  to  this  ! "  Here,  overpowered  by  his 
excited  feelings,  the  honest  seaman  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  president  recommended  Ilichards  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  j 
and  inquired  of  the  Court  whether  they  thought  it  expedient  that 
any  of  the  witnesses  alluded  to  by  the  faithful  boatswain  should! 
be  heard?  The  low  murmur  of  dissent  which  arose,  seemed  tol 
mark  that  their  opinions  were  already  formed.  M'Ross  then  en-1 
deavoured,  in  a  few  disconnected  sentences,  to  modify  the  altered  ; 
impression  of  the  Court  j  but  so  unsuccessful  was  his  attempt,  that : 
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ho  soon  himself  relinquished  it,  and  I  was,  in  my  turn,  asked  if  I 
hud  now  any  fresh  observations  to  make,  after  what  had  fallen 
from  Richards. 

By  the  look  which  the  captain  of  the  St.  Andrew  cast  upon  me, 
I  saw  that  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  say  a  few  words,  and  I 
therefore  again  attempted  to  address  the  Court. 

"I  feel,"  resumed  I,  "that  it  would  be  ungrateful  on  my  part 
if  I  did  not  here  publicly  acknowledge  the  terms  in  which  my 
honest  and  faithful  friend  has  spoken  of  me.  I  am  too  proud  of  his 
esteem  and  regard,  in  any  way  to  disown  them  ;  yet,  while  I  freely 
admit  that  he  may  not  be  entirely  impartial  in  this  matter,  I  trust 
that  I  might  appeal,  as  confidently  as  he  has  done,  to  the  testimony 
of  all  my  other  shipmates.  Grentlenien,  is  such  additional  testi- 
mony now  needed  ?  Even  had  his  been  required  to  repel  assertions 
made,  as  I  firmly  believe,  less  with  the  hope  that  they  could  be 
substantiated,  than  with  a  well-founded  expectation  that  however 
completely  disproved,  they  must  still  irreparably  injure  me ;  if,  I 
say,  to  repel  these,  his  testimony  was  required,  how  triumphant 
has  been  the  vindication !  Were  it  possible  that  a  doubt  should 
still  exist  in  any  of  your  minds,  I  would  ask  this  simple  question : 
can  one,  who  is  not  considered  unworthy  to  lead  such  men  as  he,  be 
undeserving  of  your  esteem  and  confidence  ?  Richards  has  spoken, 
truly  indeed,  when  he  said,  that  no  one  has  ever  entered  the 
king's  service  with  a  more  zealous  and  ardent  desire  and  will  than 
I  have  always  felt,  to  discharge  creditably  all  my  duties ;  and  saving 
on  that  one  single  occasion  with  respect  to  which  I  have  -freely  ac- 
knowledged my  guilt,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  have  never  failed 
in  accomplishing  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Upon  that  point, 
I  again  repeat,  that  I  shall  regard  the  utmost  severity  of  your  sen- 
tence as  not  unmerited. 

"  No  one  can  be  impressed  more  deeply  than  I  am,  with  the 
essential  and  paramount  importance  of  maintaining  the  strictest 
discipline  in  this  branch  of  his  majesty's  service ;  and  whatever 
may  riave  been  the  peculiar  circumstance  which  might  extenuate 
my  misconduct— anct  these  have  been  very  imperfectly  stated,  as 
they  are  but  very  partially  known  by  Richards  himself, — they  are 
not,  as  I  conceive,  sufficient  to  exculpate  me  in  your  eyes.  If, 
however,  you  should  consider  that  my  former  zeal  for  the  king's 
service,  and  the  many  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  my  pride  and 
my  good  fortune  to  shed  my  blood  in  my  country's  cause,  entitle  me 
to  some  slight  indulgence  on  your  part,  I  would  humbly  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  you  one  single  reflection.  Perhaps  you  may  be  induced 
to  think  that,  in  the  desperate  warfare  upon  which  England  is 
again  engaged,  some  opportunity  might  offer  in  which  a  person 
so  utterly  weary  of  life  as  I  am — for  motives  entirely  unconnected 
with  this  trial, — and  so  anxious  as  I  am  to  lay  down  as  speedily  as 
may  be  consistent  with  honour,  a  burthen  too  heavy  for  him  to 
bear,  might  have  it  in  his  power  yet  to  do  some  slight  service ; 
should  you  for  this  reason,  and  for  this  only,  feel  disposed  not  at 
once  to  visit  my  offence  with  the  extremist  rigour,  I  will  solemnly 
enter  here  into  this  pledge  :  —  that  I  will  unceasingly  solicit  the 
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favour  of  being  employed  on  each  most  perilous  enterprise  and 
undertaking  which  may  be  attempted  or  contemplated  ;  and  that  I 
will  unremittingly  seek  out  myself  the  death  I  have  deserved, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  until  this  my  pledge  shall  have  been 
redeemed." 

I  sat  down,  and  the  Court  had  already  risen  to  retire,  when  the 
captain  of  the  St.  Andrew,  with  the  president's  assent,  thus 
addressed  me  : — 

"  From  the  evidence  that  we  have  heard,  it  would  appear  that 
you  have  been  labouring  under  some  severe  private  affliction  which 
has  very  violently  excited  your  feelings,  and  has  contributed  to  urge 
you  on  to  the  two  most  unfortunate  acts  you  have  committed — 
your  misconduct  towards  your  superior  officer,  and  your  escape 
from  your  ship  when  under  arrest.  Are  you  at  liberty  confiden- 
tially to  state  anything  connected  with  this  subject  ?" 

"  All  allusion  to  it  is  impossible/'  answered  I,  in  so  decided  a 
tone  as  to  prevent  any  further  inquiry. 

The  Court  withdrew,  and  within  half  an  hour  I  was  informed  of 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  The  charge  of  having  struck  my 
superior  officer  when  on  duty,  was  pronounced  to  have  been  fully 
substantiated,  and  sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  passed  upon 
me.  On  every  other  point,  the  statements  of  M'lloss  were  declared 
to  be  frivolous,  vexatious,  and  completely  unfounded. 

Bowing  respectfully  to  this  decision,  I  inquired  when  the  sentence 
was  to  be  put  into  execution. 

"Not  until  the  orders  have  been  received  from  England,"  was 
the  president's  only  reply ;  and  I  was  withdrawn. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Eros,  unarm,  the  long  clay's  tark  is  clone, 

And  we  must  sleep. — ANTHONY  AND  CLKGPATRA. 

ALL  the  vessels  in  harbour  being  under  orders  to  put  to  sea  that 
evening,  I  was  conducted,  not  to  the  cabin  I  had  lately  occupied, 
— but  to  a  small  room  which  had  been  prepared  for  me  in  one  of  • 
the  barracks  on  shore.     As  I  was  proceeding  there  in  a  boat,  we 
passed  very  near  the  Arethusa.    Though  I  did  not  look  up,  I  was 
recognised  by  the  men.   In  an  instant  the  chains  and  shrouds  were 
lined  with  them ;  and  three  loud  cheers  assured  me  that  I  still  j 
dwelt  in  the  memory  of  my  shipmates. 

In  the  evening,  a  small  note  was  cast  into  my  prison-room, 
through  the  open  window.  It  was  in  the  same  hand  as  the  one  I 
had  received  previously  to  my  trial,  and  was  as  follows  :— 

"There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  of  the  Court  y 
will  be  very  materially  modified,  though  it  has  been  considered 
desirable  that  the  ships  should  sail  under  a  different  impression. 
Best  assured  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  save— not  your  life, 
which  is  really  not  in  danger,  but  your  honour  and  your  rank.  I 
write  upon  the  highest  and  best  authority  here." 
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This  second  friendly  notice,  coinciding  with  the  singular  bearing 
of  the  captain  of  the  St.  Andrew  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
trial,  arid  with  his  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Thornton,  con- 
tributed still  more  to  perplex  my  already  confused  recollections. 
In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  remember  if  I  had  ever  before  seen  that 
handwriting.  It  bore  no  affinity  to  that  of  my  lost  friend,  whose 
letters  I  had  carefully  preserved ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  me, 
even  after  the  longest  and  most  minute  investigation,  in  any  way 
to  recognise  it.  The  subject,  however,  was  soon  dismissed  from, 
my  thoughts. 

Though  kept  closely  confined  in  my  new  prison,  I  was  treated 
with  as  much  attention  and  care  as  I  could  possibly  expect.  It 
was  there,  during  the  long  and  lonely  hours  of  my  solitude,  that 
these  pages  were  principally  traced,  feebly  recalling  the  happy 
hours  when  the  deceptive  promise  of  life  was  as  yet  so  brilliant, 
and  recording  the  subsequent  sorrows  which,  as  1  fully  believe, 
have  broken  my  heart. 

Week  after  week  now  elapsed,  and  I  received  no  intellingence 
respecting  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty  upon  my  case.  The  only 
letter  delivered  to  me  was  one  from  my  brother,  of  an  old  date, 
which  had  followed  me  to  England  after  my  escape,  and  which  had 
been  returned  from  thence.  It  ran  thus : — 

"  My  dear  Edward, — I  write  these  few  lines  in  all  haste,  to 
request  that  you  will  immediately  inform  me  of  all  the  particulars 
respecting  your  present  difficulties.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I 
do  not  attach  the  slightest  belief  to  the  statements  which  have 
unfortunately  reached  the  Admiralty  upon  this  matter.  But  as  it 
is  essential  to  the  honour  of  your  family,  as  much  as  to  your  own, 
that  the  whole  should  be  most  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  fail  confidentially  to  give  me  every  information 
which  may  best  enable  me  to  assist  in  re-establishing  your  good 
reputation. 

"  We  all  unite  in  best  love. 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

"  ABLINGFOKD." 

I  immediately  answered  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Elmswater, — "Your  letter  from  London  has  only 
reached  me  this  day.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  concern 
you  show  with  respect  to  the  misfortunes  which  have  lately 
Defallen  me ;  but  nothing  has  occurred  to  render  necessary  any 
confidential  communication  between  myself  and  you,  or  any 'third 

Earty.  Ere  you  receive  this,  you  will  doubtless  have  been  made 
illy  aware,  either  through  the  Admiralty  or  by  the  public  papers, 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  recent  court-martial. 
Should  your  opinion  coincide  with  that  of  the  Court,  you  will  find 
that  my  honour  and  that  of  the  family  have  always  been,  as  I  trust 
they  ever  will  be,  as  safe  in  myjkeeping  as  you  could  possibly 
desire. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

ROCKIKGHAM." 
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I  soon  recovered  from  the  irritation  which  my  brother's  letter 
had  excited  within  me,  and  I  had  brought  up  the  narrative  of  my 
life  to  the  very  period  at  which  I  was  writing,  when  one  morning 
I  was  informed  that  a  naval  officer  wished  to  see  me.  I  desired 
him  to  be  immediately  admitted ;  and  the  post-captain  whose 
appearance  had  struck  me  so  much  during  my  trial,  entered  the 
room,  exclaiming,  in  a  joyful  voice : 

"  My  dear  Rockingham,  how  hanpy  I  am  again  to  see  you ! " 

"  Who  are  you?"  cried  I,  starting  back.  "Your  voice,  your 
look — all  remind  me  of  one  who  is  long  since  no  more ;  and  yet  I 
should  think  that  you  were  he — were  it  possible  that  he  could  still 
exist." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  to  whom,  you  can  allude ;  but  if  you  are 
speaking  of  your  old  schoolboy  friend,  Thornton,  it  is  he  whose 
hand  you  are  now  holding." 

"  Can  it  be  so,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  I,  throwing  myself  into  his 
arms.  "  Then  it  was  not  you,  after  all,  who  expired  almost  in  my 
arms  at  Teneriffe — whom  I  followed  to  the  grave,  and  over  whom  I 
erected  that  humble  memorial  of  my  undying  friendship  ? " 

"  Indeed  it  was  not,"  answered  Thornton.  "  I  was  severely 
wounded  at  Santa  Cruz  ;  but  if  I  .was  buried  there  it  must  have 
been  by  proxy.  We  can  return  presently  to  this  matter,  which 
certainly  appears  very  singular.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  efforts  in  your  favour  have  been  tolerably  fortunate.  Of 
course  you  received  my  two  notes,  which  I  did  not  write  in  my 
own  hand,  or  sign,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  having-  been  in  com- 
munication with  you.  I  have  been  more  successful  than  I  had 
anticipated.  You  will  be  reprimanded,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  lieutenants — for  the  sake  of  example,  but  nothing  more. 
As  to  your  character,  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  stands  as  high 
as  ever  in  the  fleet  and  at  the  Admiralty." 

"  Could  anything  make  me  happy  again,  Thornton,"  answered 
I,  "it  would  be  to  receive  that  assurance,  and  to  receive  it  from 
yourself.  Now  pray  let  me  know  to  what  extent  I  am  indebted 
to  your  exertions  for  this  unexpectedly  favourable  issue  ?" 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  done  my  best,  Edward ;  but  circum- 
stances came  wonderfully  to  my  assistance.  On  the  very  evening 
after  the  court-martial,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  leave  to  repair  to 
England,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  business  myself  at  the  Admiralty. 
I  was  so  fortunate,  on  my  way,  as  to  fall  in  with  Lord  Nelson  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  West  Indies,  still  in  search  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.  I  stated  all  the  particulars  to  him,  and,  with  his 
usual  kind-heartedness,  he  gave  me  his  utmost  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing for  your  case  the  most  favourable  consideration.  In  a  very 
few  days  you  will  be  officially  informed  of  what  I  am  now  com- 
municating to  you.  We  will  then,  if  you  approve,  put  to  sea 
together  in  my  ship,  to  which  you  have  been  appointed,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  hero,  who  is  sincerely  attached  to  you  and  to  your 
family ;  and  you  will  soon  recover  the  ground  you  have  lost-- 
thanks to  tha  malignity  of  that  scoundrel  M'Ross." 

I  shook  my  head  mournfully,  and  merely  answered : 
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"  Thornton,  you  remember  my  pledge  ;  it  shall  be  kept." 

"  Xonsense,"  replied  he,  "  all  this  confinement  and  annoyance 
have -dashed  your  spirits  a  little,  but  you  will  soon  recruit  them. 
By  the  bye,  here  are  letters  from  your  brother  and  sister-in-law. 
What  a  beautiful  creature  she  is  ;  there  is  nothing-  like  her  in  all 
England  !  But,  if  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  the  inquiry,  are  not 
you  and  Lord  Arlingford  on  good  terms  ?" 

"  No,  Thornton,  not  on  the  warmest ;  but  how  did  you  perceive 
that?" 

11  Oh,  it  was  only  a  misgiving  on  my  part.  I  fancied  he  was  not 
quite  so  zealous  in  this  matter  as  he  might  have  been,  as  soon  as 
he  felt  sure  that  your  life  was  safe.  As  to  your  sister-in-law, 
nothing  could  exceed  her  kindness  and  anxiety  about  you.  But 
let  us  talk  of  other  matters  now  :  pray  tell  ine  how  you  came  to 
think  that  you  had  buried  me  at  Tenenffe?" 

I  explained  to  him  fully  all  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
conviction  had  been  established  in  my  mind.  He  most  attentively 
listened  to  my  narrative,  and  then  said  : 

"  It  is  all  easily  accounted  for  now.  I  perfectly  remember  falling 
into  a  sort  of  trance  or  fainting-fit,  while  you  were  sitting  by  my 
side,  after  you  had  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I 
was  aroused  from  this  state  by  the  entrance  of  several  of  our  men, 
who  informed  me  that  all  the  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  me  to  my  ship.  I  desired  them  to  search  and 
inquire  for  you,  but  as  the  shutters  were  closed  in  the  room,  you, 
I  suppose,  escaped  their  notice  on  the  distant  couch  where  you  had 
been  carried,  and  we  finally  concluded  that  you  had  already  gone 
on  board.'* 

"  But,  Thornton,  whose  can  have  been  that  lieutenant's  coffin, 
which  I  found  standing  and  already  closed  by  the  side  of  your 
couch,  when  I  was  myself  aroused?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  Edward,  excepting  it  were  poor^Yether- 
head's,  who,  I  know,  was  killed  and  buried  in  the  island." 

"  The  affair  is  really  almost  inconceivable,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  and 
the  more  so,  that,  when  I  met  your  brother,  we  spoke  of  your  loss 
in  terms  of  mutual  condolence." 

"  That  is  very  singular !  but  let  me  see — did  you  mention  my 
Christian  name  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  Then  he  must  have  thought  you  were  speaking  of  another 
brother  we  lost  about  the  time  you  were  alluding  to,  and  who  was 
only  a  year  younger  than  me.  Still,  the  whole  matter  is  mobt 
strange.  I  wonder,  too,  that  the  navy  list  did  not  let  you  sooner 
into  the  secret.  There  are  three  other  Thorntons  in  it,  to  be  sure, 
though  none  quite  of  my  standing.  But  I  must  not  forget  to  say, 
that  my  elder  brother  is  now  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  is  come  out  for 
change  of  air,  and  that  he  will  be  most  happy  to  see  you.  So  soon 
as  you  can  leave  this  infernal  place,  you  must  come  and  put  up  in 
in  his  house  on  shore." 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  conversed  with  Thornton,  and  when  he 
retired,  I  proceeded  to  read  the  two  letters  he  had  brought  me. 
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The  first  was  from  my  brother,  complimenting  me  in  distant  and 
studied  terms  unon  the  more  favourable  turn  which  matters  had 
taken,  and  to  which  he  had,  as  he  said,  contributed  to  his  utmost. 
The  second  was  from  Sophia,  and  how  my  hand  still  trembled  as 
I  gazed  upon  the  well-known  writing,  ere  1  could  summon  courage 
to  break  the  seal.  At  length,  my  anxiety  to  learn  the  contents 
prevailed  :  I  opened  the  small  note,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Edward, 

"  You  are  yourself  so  poor  a  correspondent,  that  you  will  have 
forgiven  me,  I  hope,  for  not  having  written  oftener  to  you  lately. 
No  words  could  express  with  what  anxiety  I  have  followed  up 
everything  connected  with  your  late  difficulties,  and  how  truly 
happy  and  delighted  I  am  to  hear  that  all  is  now  settled  as  satis- 
factorily as  could  be  hoped  for.  I  will  say  no  more,  as  I  trust 
that  before  very  long  we  may  now  be  enabled  to  meet. 
'*  God  bless  you  and  protect  you,  my  dear  Edward : 

"  Your  affectionate  Cousin  and  Sister, 

"  SOPHIA  AELINGFOBD." 

"  Sister !  Sophia  Arlingford  !"  exclaimed  I ;  "accursed  is  every- 
thing that  comes  from  thee :  even  thy  very  name,  and  seal,  and 
signature,  remind  me  of  thy  heartless  treachery." 

I  cast  the  letter  upon  the  ground  and  stamped  upon  it  in  the 
renewed  anguish  of  my  despair.  I  then  grasped  a  pen,  and  would 
have  replied  at  once,  pouring  forth  the  indignant  feelings  which 
swelled  my  heart,  but  reason  and  reflection  resumed  their  sway. 

"  I  must  write  but  once  more,"  muttered  I ;  "  the  only  fit 
answer  must  come  from  THE  GRAVE  ! " 

END  OP  THE  MEMOIE. 


CONCLUSION. 
Captain  Thornton  to  Sir  William  Thornton. 

London,  February  12th,  1806. 

"  My  dear  "William, — Your  solicitor  has  just  called  upon  me  to 
inform  me,  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Ireland  to  join 
you,  and  that  he  has  been  desired  by  you  to  obtain  all  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  our  lamented  friend  Edward  llocking- 
ham.  From  all  I  hear,  I  fear  very  much  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  our  meeting  during  my  short  stay  in  England  this 
time.  The  St.  Andrew  is  under  orders  to  sail  immediately  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  within  a  week  I  must  again  be  afloat.  I  will, 
therefore,  employ  this  wet  morning  in  writing  you  a  long  letter 
upon  a  subject  which  I  know  must  deeply  interest  you. 

"I  had  hoped,  as  you  will  remember,  that  when  Edward  should 
again  be  at  sea  with  me,  he  would  gradually  recover  from  the  deep 
gloom  which  all  our  efforts,  while  he  was  staying  with  you  at 
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Gibraltar,  were  unsuccessful  in  dispelling.  I  was  disappointed, 
however.  He  attended  to  his  duty  with  great  care  and  evident 
anxiety  to  give  satisfaction  to  me  and  to  all  on  board ;  but  nothing 
could  overcome  the  utter  and  hopeless  despondency  which  his 
words,  his  look,  and  his  manner,  at  all  times  revealed;  and  it'  I 
endeavoured  to  recall  him  to  a  more  cheerful  state  of  mind,  his 
only  answer  was,  *  Could  I  be  happy  again,  Thornton,  it  would  be 
here,  and  with  you ;  but  that  is  no  longer  possible  now/ 

"  When  Lord  Nelson  joined  the  fleet,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  on 
board  his  ship  with  our  friend.  The  admiral  received  him  most 
kindly,  and  guessing,  with  his  usual  penetration  and  warm- 
heartedness, how  necessary  it  was  to  administer  consolation  to 
Edward's  wounded  spirit,  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  past  services  and 
of  his  future  prospects  and  duties  in  terms  which  would  have 
gratified  many  a  post-captain ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Nothing  could 
evince  greater  or  more  respectful  gratitude  than  Buckingham's 
answers  ;  but  when  again  on  board  the  St.  Andrew,  he  appeared 
even  more  dejected  than  before. 

"  Every  hour  now  brought  us  some  fresh  indication  that  a  great 
and  decisive  battle  was  at  hand.  All  was  excitement  on  board  and 
throughout  the  fleet ;  Rockingham's  manner  alone  remained  entirely 
unaltered.  If  occasionally  I  alluded  with  him  to  the  forthcoming 
engagement,  I  could  trace  one  feeling  only  in  the  few  words  that  he 
would  utter — not  a  presentiment,  but  as  it  were  a  pre-conceived 
certainty  that  the  first  day  of  action  would  be  the  last  of  his  life. 

"  The  memorable  21st  of  October  came,  and  I  saw  no  change  in  the 
demeanour  of  our  friend  until  we  were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.  He  then  approached  me,  as  we  were  clearing  for  action,  and 
seizing  my  hand  for  a  moment  he  said,  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  I 
can  never  forget :  "  God  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  dear  Thornton. 
Would  that  we  had  met  again  a  year  sooner,  but,  as  you  truly 
said  to  me  at  Ashton,  I  was  born  under  an  evil  star.  When  all  is 
over  to-day,  you  will  find  a  small  packet  from  me  in  your  cabin  : 
I  feel  that  I  need  not  recommend  to  you  my  last  wishes.' 
'  Buckingham,'  answered  I,  in  the  sternest  voice  that  I  could  com- 
mand, '  I  need  not  remind  you,  I  hope,  that  your  life  belongs  to 
your  country,  and  that  nothing  must  be  undertaken  by  you  to-day 
without  my  special  order.'  *  Of  course,  certainly  not,'  said  he  in  a 
hurried  voice  ;  and  I  was  called  away  from  him. 

"  As  you  may  have  seen,  my  dear  William,  by  the  official 
accounts,  my  ship  was  within  two  of  Collingjwood's,  and  we  were 
thus  very  soon  engaged  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  At  one 
moment,  the  odds  against  us  were  very  great,  the  enemy  fired 
uncommonly  well,  and  by  about  two  o'clock,  the  St.  Andrew  was  a 
a  shocking  wreck.  Great  as  was  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  I  did 
not  forget  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  Bockingham,  and,  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  anything  desperate,  I  endeavoured  to  detain  mm 
constantly  by  my  side.  He  was  there  struck  once  by  a  splinter  in 
the  forehead ;  I  ordered  him  down  immediately  to  the  surgeon,  but 
within  ten  minutes,  he  was  again  standing  by  me. 

"  The  battle  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  had  great  hopes 


that  we  might  be  spared  any  further  loss  of  life,  when  my  first- 
lieutenant  called  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  critical 
position  in  which  we  were  placed.  One  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
which  had  not  struck,  and  wnose  rigging1  was  all  in  flames,  had 
fallen  foul  of  us,  and  her  stern  was  actually  locked  right  amid- 
ship  into  the  St.  Andrew ;  our  own  rigging  was  shattered  and 
torn  away  in  every  direction,  and  our  maintop-mast  having  fallen 
over,  was  resting  upon  the  mizen-top  of  the  enemy,  from  which 
the  flames  could  thus,  at  any  time,  spread  over  us.  I  immediately 
directed  that  some  men  should  be  sent  up  to  detach  the  topmast 
entirely :  but  the  first-lieutenant  soon  afterwards  returned  and 
pointed  out  to  me  that  this  operation  had  become  almost  impos- 
sible. Our  starboard  main-shrouds,  our  stays  and  every  support 
of  the  mainmast,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  larboard 
shrouds,  had  been  carried  away,  and  the  mast  itself  was  so  dread- 
fully shattered,  a  few  feet  above  the  deck,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  hold  together  for  many  minutes  more,  and  would  cer- 
tainly part  the  moment  a  breeze  arose.  The  midshipman  had 
consequently,  ordered  all  the  men  down  from  the  maintop,  and 
desired  the  mast  to  be  watched,  that  its  fall  might  cause  the  least 
possible  loss  of  life.  My  first-lieutenant  therefore  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  at  once  to  cut  away 
the  maintop -mast,  it  would  be  useless  to  expose  any  of  our  brave 
fellows  to  certain  death  in  attempting  to  do  it.  Rockingham  was 
standing  close  to  us  while  these  observations  were  exchanged :  but 
I  did  not  at  the  time  believe  that  he  had  overheard  them.  My 
attention  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn  to  another  quarter ;  but 
when  I  again  looked  in  the  same  direction,  I  beheld  a  man,  whom 
I  could  easily  recognise,  swiftly  ascending  the  tattered  remnants  of 
our  larboard  shrouds.  He  was  soon  in  the  maintop,  then  on  the 
main-cap,  from  whence  he  proceeded  with  his  cutlass  to  sever  away 
the  broken  topmast,  which  now  scarcely  adhered  to  the  ship,  and 
was  all  in  flames. 

"  I  have  given  the  following  details,  my  dear  "William,  because 
you  are  sailor  enough  to  understand,  on  perusing  them,  the  im- 
minent peril  into  which  Edward  had  rushed.  This  was  increased 
when  the  enemy,  in  their  natural  anxiety  to  avoid  the  unwelcome 
present  that  we  were  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  them,  directed 
towards  him  the  attention  of  two  of  their  best  sharpshooters.  I 
think  he  was  struck  once,  for  I  could  observe  that  he  transferred 
his  cutlass  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
entirely  disentangling  the  shattered  topmast  from  its  fittings  ;  and 
when  soon  afterwards  we  parted  slightly  from  the  foe,  all  that  was 
above  our  main-cap  was  torn  away  from  us  and  remained  with 
them.  Edward  now  descended  again  to  the  maintop,  but  appa- 
rently arrested  by  the  splendour  of  the  view  which  was  opening 
before  him  from  thence,  now  that  the  breeze  was  beginning  to 
clear  away  the  smoke  in  which  we  had  as  yet  been  enveloped, 
he  still  lingered  on  in  his  perilous  position. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  mainmast  had  been  again  struck,  and 
groaning  deeply  at  each,  breath  of  the  freshening  gale,  the  huge 


i.iilo  quivered  and  shook  like  a  "broken  reed.  Sorely  perplexed 
now  I  might  best  consult  llockin^lmm's  safety,  I  determin  I 
to  order  him  down  with  my  speaking-trumpet,  in  the  hopes  that 
he  might  still  reach  the  deck  hefore  the  forthcoming  accident 
occurred.  He  immediately  obeyed  my  injunction ;  but  no  sooner 
was  his  foot  again  upon  the  shrouds*  than  his  slight  weight,  now 
sufficient  to  precipitate  the  dreaded  catastrophe,  caused  the  totter- 
ing mast  irretrievably  to  incline  to  the  side  on  which  he  was 
clinging. 

"1  could  discern  Rockingham  for  a  moment  more,  as  fully 
aware  of  his  awful  situation,  he  waved  to  me,  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  his  last  and  triumphant  farewell ;  and  then,  with  one 
terrific  crash,  the  gigantic  spar  fell  overboard  and  was  dashed 
into  the  waves  below.  More  than  twenty  men,  who  had  watched 
with  breathless  anxiety  the  impending  fall,  now  sprang  into  the 
water,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  their  ill-fated  shipmate.  He 
was  brought  again  on  deck,  but  alas,  in  what  a  condition ! 
Several  bones  were  broken,  his  whole  body  was  fearfully  bruised, 
burnt,  and  maimed,  and  he  was  perfectly  insensible. 

"  In  this  state  he  remained  until  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
There  every  care  was  bestowed  upon  him,  but  alas !  he  was  now 
far  beyona  the  reach  of  all  human  skill.  For  a  few  hours  only 
he  recovered  his  whole  consciousness  :  *  Thornton,'  he  then  said  to 
ine,  *  I  do  not  speak  of  myself  or  of  you ;  you  will  find  plenty 
about  that  in  the  packet  which  I  have  left  you.  Of  course  it  is 
for  you  alone  and  your  brother,  from  whom  Tcan  have  no  secrets. 
I  have  still  a  letter  to  write.  Pray  give  me  your  assistance  that  I 
may  finish  it,  if  possible,  while  I  nave  strength  left  to  hold  a  pen, 
for  I  am  sinking  fast.'  He  then  wrote  as  follows  : — • 

"  '  This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you,  I  trust,  by  my  faithful 
friend  Captain  Thornton,  but  for  the  account  that  he  will  bring 
respecting  me,  you  will  have  been  well  prepared,  no  doubt,  by 
the  published  reports  of  the  Admiralty  upon  the  late  action. 

"  '  Sophia,  do  you  still  remember  the  evening  when  you  arrested 
the  steps  of  the  wandering  sea-boy  to  inquire  so  anxiously  after 
my  fate  ?  Never,  I  know,  may  I  again  claim  the  tear  that  then 
stood  in  your  eye,  nor  the  more  than  sister's  welcome  which  greeted 
the  return  of  the  unforgotten  Edward.  There  will  be  no  such  tale 
to  tell  of  me  this  time ;  and  now  perhaps  it  is  better  so  for  both. 
Still,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  memory  of  that  evening,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  kindly  receive  Captain  Thornton  as  the  best  and  truest 
friend  that  your  ill-starred  cousin  has  ever  known. 

"  *  He  can  also,  should  you  feel  so  inclined,  impart  to  you  the  short 
manuscript  which  I  leave  in  his  hands.  It  was  written  for  myself 
alone,  in  hours  of  the  deepest  affliction,  and  with  the  view  of 
recalling  my  thoughts  when  I  felt  that  they  were  wandering  to 
the  very  borders  of  distraction.  I  have  since,  I  will  own,  wished 
at  times  that  it  might  some  day  meet  your  eye,  and  that  you 
at  least  might  know  how  far  I  may  have  deserved  the  censure 
which,  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  so  unsparingly  cast  upon  my 
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blighted  career.  Should  you  ever  glance  over  those  pages,  you 
will  also  see  how  deep,  how  true,  how  constant  has  been  that  love 
which  I  have  borne  you  through  life.  It  is  a  strange  tale,  but 
one  which  the  proudest  daughters  of  England  are  not  unwilling  to 
hear,  and  to  which  Lady  Sheerness  herself  may  henceforth  allow 
you  to  listen. 

* '  Commend  me  to  her  ;  remember  me  also  to  Elms  water  :  I 
would  die  at  peace  with  every  one.  Indeed,  now  that  all  is  over,  I 
can  rejoice  to  think  that  you  have  insured  the  happiness  of  so  many 
and  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

"  'The  spirit  of  my  former  days  has  been  so  long  dead  within 
me,  even  before  this  fatal  hour,  that  I  have  learned  to  distrust 
Hope  herself.  Should  that  spirit  again  revive  when  released  from 
this  shattered  frame,  should  it  ever  reach  those  bright  regions  for 
which  it  was  wont  to  long,  we  shall  meet  again,  Sophia,  there 
where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  but  where 
we  shall  be  like  the  angels  of  Heaven.  How  my  soul  will  then 
rush  to  thine,  and  tell  thee  of  its  unaltered  allegiance.  But,  alas ! 
where  will  it  gather  strength  for  such  a  transit  ?  It  is  sinking  so 
fast  within  me,  that  the  very  powers  of  perception  are  failing  me. 
Scarcely  can  I  now  discern  the  paper  before  me,  and  Thornton  is 
holding  my  hand  as  it  traces  this  last  farewell  of 

"  *  Your  ever  faithful 

"'EDWARD.' 

"  It  was  but  too  true ;  the  signature  was  scarcely  legible,  and 
when  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand,  Rockine-ham's  head  dropped, 
with  a  deep  groan,  upon  the  pillow,  from  which  he  never  raised  it 
again.  At  the  end  of  a  few  moments,  he  rallied  slightly,  and 
making  me  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  me,  he  mut- 
tered convulsively  in  my  ear  the  following  words : — *  Of  course 
you  will  see  her  yourself,  and  alone,  and  you  will  bear  witness  to 
what  I  have  written/  As  yet  I  was  not  aware  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed ;  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  he  feebly  said, — '  The 
paper — the  manuscript — I  cannot  pronounce  her  name  now/ 
Within  three  hours  he  was  no  more. 

"  Thus  ended  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  most  interesting  being 
that  I  have  ever  met.  I  know,  my  dear  William,  that  with  you  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  many  qualities  which,  in  so  short  a'time, 
had  endeared  him  to  you  almost  as  much  as  to  me.  But  he  felt 
too  deeply  and  too  keenly  for  this  life ;  and  great  as  will  ever  be  my 
sorrow  for  his  untimely  end,  I  should  occasionally  be  inclined 
almost  to  rejoice  that  he  should  be  stretched  no  longer  on  the  rack 
of  this  rude  world. 

"  The  packet  which  he  had  mentioned,  and  which  I  did  not  open 
until  after  his  death,  contained  a  short  letter  for  me,  bequeathing 
to  me  all  he  possessed;  and  it  enclosed  likewise  a  manuscript 
memoir  respecting  himself.  As  I  am  anxious  that  this  paper 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  many  chances  of  my  adventurous  life, 
I  shall  deliver  it,  with  this  letter,  to  your  solicitor.  I  beg,  my  dear 
William,  that  you  will  preserve  it  for  me  as  safely  and  as  privately 
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as  possible.  It  will,  in  connection  with  what  I  am  now  writing1, 
convey  every  particular  that  I  myself  know  with  respect  to 
Edward's  sorrows  and  fate  ;  and  I  feel,  from  what  he  himself  said 
to  me,  that  I  am  not  committing  any  indiscretion  in  imparting 
them  to  you.  I  will  now  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

"  The  manuscript  clearly  pointed  out  to  whom  Buckingham's 
last  letter  was  to  be  delivered.  I  lost  no  time,  upon  my  recent 
arrival  here,  in  calling  at  Lord  Arlingford's  -house.  I  found  him 
alone  ;  he  spoke  of  his  brother  in  terms  of  affection,  expressed  much 
concern  at  his  loss,  and  inquired,  with  apparent  interest,  into  every 
detail  of  his  death.  But  when  I  informed  him  that  I  had  been  re- 
quested by  Edward  to  deliver  to  Lady  Arlingford  a  letter  written 
upon  his  death-bed,  the  marquis  appeared  rather  embarrassed, 
and  said  that,  with  my  permission,  he  would  defer  his  answer  until 
the  following  day,  when  he  would  communicate  with  me.  I  accord- 
ingly received  next  morning  a  note  from  him,  to  inform  me  that, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  Lady  Arlingford  would  see  me. 

"  When  I  called  I  found  her  sitting  in  her  boudoir;  her  back 
was  to  the  light,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  unrivalled  beauty  of 
her  face,  but  her  manner  to  me  seemed  cold,  constrained,  and  much 
altered  from  what  it  had  been  a  few  months  before,  when  we  were 
conversing  together  upon  the  issue  of  her  brother-in-law's  trial. 
.When  I  presented  the  letter,  she  took  it  from  my  hands  without 
any  apparent  emotion,  and  merely  inquired  if,  that  were  all.  I 
told  her  that  I  had  also  a  memoir  of  Edward's  life,  written  by  him- 
self, and  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  her,  as  she 
would  see  by  the  letter,  if  agreeable  to  her.  She  coldly  answered, 
'  Of  course/  I  delivered  the  memoir  and  then  retired. 

"  Such,  my  dear  William,  was  the  reception  I  met  with  from 
the  person  to  whom  the  noblest  of  mankind  had  devoted  and  sacri- 
ficed his  life.  As  you  well  know,  I  am  no  Radical ;  but  I  must 
accuse  myself  of  having,  for  once  only  in  my  life,  uttered,  as  I  left 
Lord  Arlingford's  house,  one  deep  curse  upon  the  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions wiiich  had  so  fatally  seduced  its  beautiful  and  faithless 
inmate  from  every  more  exalted  and  more  generous  impulse  of  her 
heart. 

"  Three  days  since  I  received  a  second  note,  this  time  from  Lady 
Arlingford  herself,  requesting  that  I  should  call  upon  her  at  an 
hour  that  she  appointed.  I  again  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the 
same  room  ;  the  afternoon  was  dark  and  foggy,  and  though  I  could 
not  well  distinguish  her  features,  she  appeared  to  me  even  more 
altered  than  during  our  previous  interview.  In  a  voice  colder  and 
more  subdued  than  before,  she  asked  me  a  few  details  respecting 
Edward's  last  moments ;  but  there  was  between  us  so  much  mutual 
constraint  and  embarrassment,  that  I  gladly  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  withdrawing.  As  I  rose,  she  delivered  to  me  a  paper, 
and  said, — *  I  trust,  Captain  Thornton,  that  I  have  committed  no 
indiscretion  in  copying  this  manuscript.  I  should  take  it  as^an  act 
of  great  kindness  if  you  would  allow  me  to  preserve  the  original, 
and  yourself  take  my  copy,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate and  faithful.' — I  could  not  but  yield  to  this  request,  although 
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my  assent  implied  a  real  sacrifice  on  my  part ;  and  I  retired.  I 
subsequently  found  that  the  paper  which  she  had  given  to  me  was 
written  all  in  her  own  hand  :  how  she  could  possibly,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  have  copied  so  long  a  manuscript,  I  am  still  at  a  loss 
to  conceive ;  but  I  must  conclude  my  sad  tale. 

"  I  had  almost  reached  the  hall  of  Arlingford  House,  when  I  per- 
ceived that,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  my  farewell,  I  had 
dropped  my  gloves  in  Lady  Arlingford' s  boudoir ;  and  as  she  had 
sccrned  to  me  on  the  point  of  leaving  it  by  another  door  at  the 
moment  I  was  withdrawing,  I  saw  no  objection  in  returning  myself 
to  seek  for  them. 

"  As  I  re-entered  the  little  room,  which  was  now  almost  in  com- 
plete darkness,  I  at  first  fancied  myself  alone ;  but  ere  I  could 
reach  the  spot  where  I  had  been  sitting,  I  heard  a  low  moaning 
sound  which  struck  me  to  the  heart.  My  dear  William,  what  a 
sight  I  then  "beheld  ! 

"  No  longer  on  her  stately  couch,  but  prostrate  upon  the  floor, 
her  long  hair  floating  around  her  in  dishevelled  masses,  and  her 
whole  frame  rent  with  the  violence  of  her  convulsive  sobs — the 
haughty  marchioness  lay  at  my  very  feet.  She  did  not  hear  me 
re-enter,  and  when  I  attempted  to  raise  her,  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
recognise  me. 

"  I  was  sorely  perplexed  how  to  act,  as  you  may  well  suppose  ; 
but  her  consciousness  soon  returned,  and,  in  a  wild  and  distracted 
voice,  she  inquired  how  I  came  still  to  be  there.  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  motive  of  my  abrupt  reappearance,  and  a  moment 
or  two  of  complete  silence  ensued. 

"  *  Captain  Thornton/  said  she,  at  last,  in  a  more  composed 
tone,  *  it  appears  to  be  God's  will  that  you  should  know  the  secret 
of  my  life  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  safe  in  your  keeping.  Other 
duties  must  debar  me  now  from  vindicating  myself.  Still,  I  am 
almost  glad  you  should  know  that  I  am  not  the  cold-hearted 
betrayer  of  your  friend,  but  the  sad  victim  of  the  designs  of  others. 
The  whole  truth  has  been  revealed  to  me  now,  but  too  late.  Our 
letters  have  been  intercepted ;  by  whom,  I  can  well  guess.  During 
three  long  years,  every  endeavour  has  been  used,  by  all  whom  I 
most  loved,  honoured,  and  trusted,  to  persuade  me  that  he  was 
both  unworthy  and  unmindful  of  me.  And  thus  my  heart,  which 
was  so  long  faithful,  was  at  last  seduced,  as  it  were,  from  itself,  by 
a  combination  of  artifices  and  of  circumstances  too  powerful  for 
my  youth  and  my  inexperience.  It  is  useless  and  impossible  for 
me  to  say  more.  From  what  you  have  just  witnessed,  you  will 
see  how  great  is  my  punishment — greater,  Captain  Thornton,  I 
solemnly  assure  you,  than  I  have  ever  deserved.  But  leave  me—- 
oh !  leave  me/  she  added  again,  in  a  strange  and  excited  voice : 
'  my  sacrifice  must  be  completed/ 

"I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  and  I  was  withdrawing,  but  she 
recalled  me,  and  inquired  anxiously  who  was  to  see  Edward's 
manuscript. 

1  '  No  one,  I  pledge  my  word/  answered  I,  '  but  mv  brother  and 
myself/ 
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"  '  No  one  else,  I  trust,'  replied  she,  eagerly,  '  as  yon  pity  me, 
and  cherish  your  friend's  memory.  And  as  to  your  brother,  I 
leave  you  to  judge  how  far,  for  my  sake,  you  should  withhold  or 
communicate,  when  speaking  with  him  only,  what  you  have  to-dny 
learned.' 

"  Thus  we  parted,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  again.  I  can  have 
do  doubt,  from  her  tone  and  manner,  that  all  she  said  was  gospel 
truth  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  am  acting  in  fairness  to  her,  and  in 
accordance  with  her  own  secret  wishes,  in  imparting  to  you  all 
that  I  am  here  confiding.  Of  course,  my  dear  William,  I  need  not 
impress  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  utter  and  complete 
secrecy.  I  will  write  again,  if  I  can,  before  I  sail.  In  the  mean 
time,  believe  mo 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 
"  CHARLES 


THE  END. 
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